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COMMENTARIES 

ON  THE 

LAWS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Book  the  fourth. 

Of  public  wrongs. 

Chapter  the  first. 

Of  the  nature  of  CRIMES;  and 
THEIR  PUNISHMENT. 


WE  are  now  arrived  at  the  fourth  and  laft  branch 
of  thefe  commentaries ;  which  treats  of  public 
wrongs,  or  crimes  and  mifdemefnors.  For  we  may 
remember  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  prece¬ 
ding  volume  %  wrongs  were  divided  into  two  forts  or  fpeciesj 
the  one  private,  and  the  other  public.  Private  wrongs,  which  are 
frequently  termed  civil  injuries,  were  the  fubjedt  of  that  entire 
book  :  we  are  now  therefore,  laftly,  to  proceed  to  the  confide- 
ration  of  public  wrongs,  or  crimes  and  mifdemefnors ;  with 
the  means  of  their  prevention  and  puniihment.  In  the  purfuit 
of  which  fubjedt  I  (hall  confider,  in  the  firft  place,  the  general 
nature  of  crimes  and  puniihments ;  fecondly,  the  perfons  capable 
of  committing  crimes  ;  thirdly,  their  feveral  degrees  of  guilt, 
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as  principals  or  acceflbries ;  fourthly,  the  feveral  fpecies  of 
crimes,  with  the  punifhment  annexed  to  each  by  the  laws  of 
England ;  fifthly,  the  means  of  preventing  their  perpetration  ; 
and,  fixthly,  the  method  of  inflifling  thofe  punilliments,  which 
the  law  has  annexed  to  each  feveral  crime  and  mifdemefnor. 

First,  as  to  the  general  nature  of  crimes  and  their  punifh- 
ment  :  the  difcufllon  and  admeafuremcnt  of  which  forms  in 
every  country  the  code  of  criminal  law ;  or,  as  it  is  more  ufually 
denominated  with  us  in  England,  the  do6lrine  of  the  pleas  of 
the  crown :  fo  called,  becaufe  the  king,  in  whom  centers  the 
majefty  of  the  whole  conimunity,  is  fuppofed  by  the  law  to  be 
the  perfon  injured  by  every  infradlion  of  the  public  rights  be¬ 
longing  to  that  community,  and  is  therefore  in  all  cafes  the  pro¬ 
per  profecutor  for  every  public  offence 

The  knowlege  of  this  branch  of  jurifprudence,  which 
teaches  the  nature,  extent,  and  degrees  of  every  crime,  and 
adjufls  to  it  it’s  adequate  and  necelfary  penalty,  is  of  the  utmoft 
importance  to  every  individual  in  the  Hate.  For  (as  a  very  great 
mafter  of  the  crown  law  *  has  obferved  upon  a  fimilar  occafion) 
no  rank  or  elevation  in  life,  no  uprightnefs  of  heart,  no  pru¬ 
dence  or  circumfpedtion  of  condudt,  fliould  tempt  a  man  to 
conclude,  that  he  may  not  at  fome  time  or  other  be  deeply  in- 
tererted  in  thefe  refearches.  The  infirmities  of  the  beft  among 
us,  the  vices  and  ungovernable  paffions  of  others,  the  inftabi- 
lity  of  all  human  affairs,  and  the  numberlefs  unforefeen  events, 
which  the  compafs  of  a  day  may  bring  forth,  will  teach  us 
(upon  a  moment’s  reflexion)  that  to  know  with  precifion  what 
the  laws  of  our  country  have  forbidden,  and  the  deplorable 
confequences  to  which  a  wilful  difobedience  may  expofe  us,  is 
a  matter  of  univerfal  concern. 

I  N  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  criminal  law,  ought 
alfo  to  be  the  care  and  attention  of  the  legillature  in  properly 
^  See  Vol.I.  p.  26S.  ^  Sir  Michael  Foflcr.  pref.  to  rep. 
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forming  and  enforcing  it.  It  Ihould  be  founded  upon  principles 
that  are  permanent,  uniform,  and  univerfal ;  and  always  con¬ 
formable  to  the  didtates  of  truth  and  juftice,  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  and  the  indelible  rights  of  mankind  :  though  it 
fometimes  (provided  there  be  no  tranfgreffion  of  thefe  eternal 
boundaries)  may  be  modified,  narrowed,  or  enlarged,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  local  or  occafional  neceflities  of  the  ftate  which  it  is 
meant  to  govern.  And  yet,  either  from  a  want  of  attention  to 
thefe  principles  in  the  firft  concodlion  of  the  laws,  and  adopting 
in  their  ftead  the  impetuous  didtates  of  avarice,  ambition,  and 
revenge ;  from  retaining  the  difeordant  political  regulations, 
which  fucceflive  conquerors  or  fadtions  have  eftablithed,  in  the 
various  revolutions  of  government ;  from  giving  a  lading  effi¬ 
cacy  to  fandlions  that  were  intended  to  be  temporary,  and  made 
(as  lord  Bacon  exprefl'es  it)  merely  upon  the  fpur  of  the  occafion  ; 
or  from,  laftly,  too  haftily  employing  fuch  means  as  are  greatly 
difproportionate  to  their  end,  in  order  to  check  the  progrefs  of 
fome  very  prevalentoffence ;  fromfome,  or  from  all,  of  thefe  caufes 
it  hath ,  happened,  that  the  criminal  law  is  in  every  country  of 
Europe  more  rude  and  imperfedt  than  the  civil.  I  ffiall  not  here 
enter  into  any  minute  enquiries  concerning  the  local  conftitutions 
of  other  nations  j  the  inhumanity  and  miftaken  policy  of  which 
have  been  fufficiently  pointed  out  by  ingenious  writers  of  their 
own**.  But  even  with  us  in  England,  where  our  crown-law  is 
with  juftice  fuppofed  to  be  more  nearly  advanced  to  perfedlion ; 
where  crimes  are  more  accurately  defined,  and  penalties  lefs 
uncertain  and  arbitrary  j  where  all  our  accufations  are  public, 
and  our  trials  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  where  torture  is  un¬ 
known,  and  every  delinquent  is  judged  by  fuch  of  his  equals, 
againft  whom  he  can  form  no  exception  nor  even  a  perfonal 
dillike ; — even  here  we  ffiall  occafionally  find  room  to  remark 
fome  particulars,  that  feem  to  want  revifion  and  amendment. 
Thefe  have  chiefly  arifen  from  too  fcrupulous  an  adherence  to 
fome  rules  of  the  antient  common  law,  when  the  reafons  have 
ceafed  upon  which  thofe  rules  were  founded  ;  from  not  repeal- 

^  Baron  Montefquieu,  marquis  Beccaria,  ^V. 
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ing  fuch  of  the  old  penal  laws  as  are  either  obfolete  or  abfurd ; 
and  from  too  little  care  and  attention  in  framing  and  pafllng 
new  ones.  The  enadting  of  penalties,  to  which  a  whole  nation 
fliall  be  lubjedt,  ought  not  to  be  left  as  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  the  paffions  or  interefts  of  a  few,  who  upon  temporary  mo¬ 
tives  may  prefer  or  fupport  fuch  a  bill ;  but  be  calmly  and  ma¬ 
turely  confidered  by  perfons,  who  know  what  provifion  the  laws 
has  already  made  to  remedy  the  mifchief  complained  of,  who 
can  from  experience  forefee  the  probable  confequences  of  thofe 
which  are  now  propofed,  and  who  will  judge  without  paflion 
or  prejudice  how  adequate  they  are  to  the  evil.  It  is  never  ufual 
in  the  houfe  of  peers  even  to  read  a  private  bill,  which  may 
aftedt  the  property  of  an  individual,  without  firft  referring  it  to 
fome  of  the  learned  judges,  and  hearing  their  report  thereon®. 
And  furely  equal  precaution  is  neceffary,  when  laws  are  to  be 
eflabliihed,  which  may  affedt  the  property,  the  liberty,  and 
perhaps  even  the  lives,  of  thoufands.  Had  fuch  a  reference  taken 
place,  it  is  impoffible  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  could 
ever  have  been  made  a  capital  crime,  to  break  down  (however 
malicioufly)  the  mound  of  a  fifhpond,  whereby  any  fiffi  fhall 
cfcape ;  or  to  cut  down  a  cherry  tree  in  an  orchard  ^  Were 
even  a  committee  appointed  but  once  in  an  hundred  years  to  re- 
vife  the  criminal  law,  it  could  not  have  continued  to  this  hour 
a  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  be  feen  for  one  month  in 
the  company  of  perfons  who  call  themfelves,  or  are  called, 
Egyptians 

-  1  T  is  true,  that  thefe  outrageous  penalties,  being  feldom  or 
never  inflidled,  are  hardly  known  to  be  law  by  the  public  : 
but  that  rather  aggravates  the  mifchief,  by  laying  a  fnare  for 
the  unwary.  Yet  they  cannot  but  occur  to  the  obfervation  of 
any  one,  who  hath  undertaken  the  talk  of  examining  the  great 
outlines  of  the  Englifli  law,  and  tracing  them  up  to  their 
principles  :  and  it  is  the  duty  of  fuch  a  one  to  hint  them  with 

'  See  Vol  II.  p.  345.  s  Stat.  5.  Eliz.  c.  20. 

^  Stat.  9Geo.L  c.  22.  31  Geo.  II.  c.  42. 
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decency  to  thofe,  whofe  abilities  and  ftations  enable  them  to 
apply  the  remedy.  Having  therefore  premifed  this  apology  for 
fome  of  the  enfuing  remarks,  which  might  otherwife  feem  to 
favour  of  arrogance,  I  proceed  now  to  confider  (in  the  firft 
place)  the  general  nature  of  crimes. 

LA  c  R I M  E,  or  mifdemefnor,  is  an  adt  committed,  or 
omitted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbidding  or  com¬ 
manding  it.  This  general  definition  comprehends  both  crimes 
and  mifdemefnors  ;  which,  properly  fpeaking,  are  mere  fyno- 
nymous  terms  :  though,  in  common  ufage,  the  word  “  crimes” 
is  made  to  denote  fuch  offences  as  are  of  a  deeper  and  more  a- 
trocious  dye  ;  while  fmaller  faults,  and  omiflions  of  left  conle- 
quence,  are  comprized  under  the  gentler  name  of  “  mifde— 
“  mefnors”  only. 

The  diftindtion  of  public  wrongs  from  private,  of  crimes 
and  mifdemefnors  from  civil  injuries,  feems  principally  to  con- 
fift  in  this  :  that  private  wrongs,  or  civil  injuries,  are  an  in¬ 
fringement  or  privation  of  the  civil  rights  which  belong  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  confidered  merely  as  individuals ;  public  wrongs,  or 
crimes  and  mifdemefnors,  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  rights  and  duties,  due  to  the  whole  community,  confidered 
as  a  community,  in  it’s  focial  aggregate  capacity.  As  if  I  de¬ 
tain  a  field  from  another  man,  to  which  the  law  has  given  him 
a  right,  this  is  a  civil  injury,  and  not  a  crime  j  for  here  only 
the  right  of  an  individual  is  concerned,  and  it  is  immaterial  to 
the  public,  which  of  us  is  in  polfeffion  of  the  land  ;  but  trea- 
fon,  murder,  and  robbery  are  properly  ranked  among  crimes  ; 
fince,  befides  the  injury  done  to  individuals,  they  ftrike  at  the 
very  being  of  fociety  j  which  cannot  poflibly  fubfift,  where  ac¬ 
tions  of  this  fort  are  fuffered  to  efcape  with  impunity. 

In  all  cafes  the  crime  includes  an  injury:  every  public  of¬ 
fence  is  alfo  a  private  wrong,  and  fomewhat  more ;  it  affecTts 
the  individual,  and  it  likewife  aflfedls  the  community.  Thus 
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treafon'in  imagining  the  king’s  death  involves  in  it  confpiracy 
againft  an  individual,  which  is  alfo  a  civil  injury  :  but  as  this 
fpecies  of  treafon  in  it’s  confequences  principally  tends  to  the 
diflblntion  of  government,  and  the  deftrudion  thereby  of  the 
order  and  peace  of  fociety,  this  denominates  it  a  crime  of  the 
higheft  magnitude.  Murder  is  an  injury  to  the  life  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  but  the  law  of  fociety  confiders  principally  the  lofs 
which  the  ftate  fuftains  by  being  deprived  of  a  member,  and 
the  pernicious  example  thereby  fet,  for  others  to  do  the  like. 
Robbery  may  be  confidered  in  the  fame  view  :  it  is  an  injury  to 
private  property  but,  were  that  all,  a  civil  fatisfadion  in  da¬ 
mages  might  atone  for  it  :  the  public  mifchicf  is  the  thing,  for 
the  prevention  of  which  oar  laws  have  made  it  a  capital  offence. 
In  thefe  grofs  and  atrocious  injuries  the  private  wrong  is  fwal- 
lowed  up  in,  the  public  :  we  feldom  hear  any  mention  made  of 
fatisfadion  to  the  individual  j  the  fatisfadion  to  the  community 
being  fo  very  great.  And  indeed,  ;as  the  public  crime  is  not 
otherwife  avenged  than  by  forfeiture  of  life  and  property,  it  is 
impoffible  afterwards  to  make  any  reparation  for  the  private 
wrong ;  which  can  only  be  had  from  the  body  or  goods  of  the 
aggreffor.  But  there  are  crimes  of  an  inferior  nature,  in  which 
the  public  punifliment  is  not  fo  fevere,  but  it  affords  room  for 
a  private  compenfation  alfo  :  and  herein  the  diftindion  of  crimes 
from  civil  injuries  is  very  apparent.  For  inftance ;  in  the  cafe 
of  battery,  or  beating  another,  the  aggreffor  may  be  indided 
for  this  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  for  difturbing  the  public  peace, 
and  be  puniflied  criminally  by  fine  and  imprifonment  :  and  the 
party  beaten  may  alfo  have  his  private  remedy  by  adion 
of  trefpafs  for  the  injury,  which  he  in  particular  fuftains,  and 
recover  a  civil  fatisfadion  in  damages.  So  alfo,  in  cafe  of  a 
public  nufance,  as  digging  a  ditch  acrofs  a  highway,  this  is 
punifliable  by  indidment,  as  a  common  offence  to  the  whole 
kingdom  and  all  his  majefty’s  fubjeds  :  but  if  any  individual 
fuftains  any  fpecial  damage  thereby,  as  laming  his  horfe,  break¬ 
ing  his  carriage,  or  the  like,  the  offender  may  be  compelled  to 
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make  ample  fatisfadion,  as  well  for  the  private  injury,  as  for 
the  public  wrong. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  obferve,  that  in  taking  cognizance 
of  all  wrongs,  or  unlawful  a<fls,  the  law  has  a  double  view  : 
mz.  not  only  to  redrefs  the  party  injured,  by  either  reftoring  to 
him  his  right,  if  poflible  or  by  giving  him  an  equivalent ;  the 
manner  of  doing  which  was  the  objeft  of  our  enquiries  in  the 
preceding  book  of  thefe  commentaries  :  but  alfo  to  fecure  to 
the  public  the  benefit  of  fociety,  by  preventing  or  punifliing 
every  breach  and  violation  of  thofe  laws,  which  the  fovereign 
power  has  thought  proper  to  eftablilh,  for  the  government  and 
tranquillity  of  the  whole.  What  thofe  breaches  are,  and  how 
prevented  or  punifhed,  are  to  be  confidered  in  the  prefent  book. 

II.  T  H  E  nature  of  crimes  and  mifdemefnors  in  general  being 
thus  afcertained  and  diftinguifiied,  I  proceed  in  the  next  place 
to  confider  the  general  nature  of  punijlments  :  which  are  evils  or 
inconveniencies  confequent  upon  crimes  and  mifdemefnors  j  be¬ 
ing  devifed,  denounced,  and  inflicted  by  human  laws,  in  con- 
fequence  of  difobedience  or  milbehaviour  in  thofe,  to  regulate 
whofe  condud  fuch  laws  were  refpe<flively  made.  And  herein 
we  will  briefly  confider  the  power ^  the  end,  and  the  meafure  of 
human  punilhment. 

I.  As  to  thp  power  of  human  punifliment,  or  the  right  of. 
the  temporal  legiflator  to  infli<fl  difcretionary  penalties  for  crimes 
and  mifdemefnors**.  It  is  clear,  that  the  right  of  punilhing 
crimes  againft  the  law  of  nature,  as  murder  and  the  like,  is- in 
a  ftate  of  mere  nature  veiled  in  every  individual.  For  it  mull 
be  veiled  in  fomebody ;  otherwife  the  laws  of  nature  would  be 
vain  and  fruitlefs,  if  none  were  empowered  to  put  them  in 
execution  :  and  if  that  power  is  veiled  in  any  one,  it  mull  alfo 
be  veiled  in  all  mankind  j  lince  all  are  by  nature  equal.  Whereof 

^  See  GrotiuSj  de  j.  b.  y/.  /.  2.  r.  20.  Pullendorf,  L.  of  Nat.  and  N.  b.  8.  c.  3. 
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the  firft  murderer  Cain  was  fo  fenfible,  that  we  find  him'  ex- 
prefling  his  apprehenfions,  that  nohoever  fliould  find  him  would 
Hay  him.  In  a  ftate  of  fociety  this  right  is  transferred  from  in¬ 
dividuals  to  the  fovereign  power ;  whereby  men  are  prevented 
from  being  judges  in  their  own  caufes,  which  is  one  of  the 
evils  that  civil  government  was  intended  to  remedy.  Whatever 
power  therefore  individuals  had  of  puniflting  offences  againft  the 
law  of  nature,  that  is  now  veiled  in  the  magiflrate  alone  •,  who 
bears  the  fword  of  juffice  by  the  confent  of  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity.  And  to  this  precedent  natural  power  of  individuals  muft 
be  referred  that  right,  which  fome  have  argued  to  belong  to 
every  ftate,  (though,  in  fadl,  never  exercifed  by  any)  of  punifh- 
ing  not  only  their  own  fubjedts,  but  alfo  foreign  embafladors, 
even  with  death  itfelf  •,  in  cafe  they  have  offended,  not  indeed 
againft  the  municipal  laws  of  the  country,  but  againft  the  di¬ 
vine  laws  of  nature,  and  become  liable  thereby  to  forfeit  their 
lives  for  their  guilt 


A  s  to  offences  merely  againft  the  laws  of  fociety,  which  are 
only  mala  prohibita,  and  not  mala  in  fe }  the  temporal  magif- 
trate  is  alfo  empowered  to  inflidl  coercive  penalties  for  fuch 
tranfgreflions :  and  this  by  the  confent  of  individuals ;  who,  in 
forming  focieties,  did  either  tacitly  or  exprefily  inveft  the  fove¬ 
reign  power  with  a  right  of  making  laws,  and  of  enforcing 
obedience  to  them  when  made,  by  exercifing,  upon  their  non- 
obfervance,  feveritics  adequate  to  the  evil.  The  lawfulnefs 
therefore  of  punifhing  fuch  criminals  is  founded  upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  the  law  by  which  they  fuffer  was  made  by  their  own 
confent  j  it  is  a  part  of  the  original  contract  into  which  they  en¬ 
tered,  when  firft  they  engaged  in  fociety  ;  it  was  calculated  for, 
and  has  long  contributed  to,  their  own  fecurity. 


This  right  therefore,  being  thus  conferred  by  univerfal  con¬ 
fent,  gives  to  the  ftate  exadtiy  the  fame  power,  and  no  more, 
over  all  it’s  members,  as  each  individual  member  had  naturally 


^  Gen,  iv.  1 4. 


^  See  vol.  I.  pag.  254. 
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over  himfelf  or  others.  Which  has  occafioned  fome  to  doubt, 
how  far  a  human  legiflature  ought  to  inflidl  capital  punifhments 
for  pofithe  offences ;  offences  againft  the  municipal  law  only, 
and  not  againff  the  law  of  nature  ;  fince  no  individual  has,  na¬ 
turally,  a  power  of  infliding  death  upon  himfelf  or  others  for 
adfions  in  themfelves  indifferent.  With  regard  to  offences  ?nala 
m  fe,  capital  punifliments  are  in  fome  inflances  inflidled  by  the 
immediate  command  of  God  himfelf  to  all  mankind  as,  in  the 
cafe  of  murder,  by  the  precept  delivered  to  Noah,  their  com¬ 
mon  anceftor  and  reprefentative  *,  “  whofo  flieddeth  man’s  blood, 
“  by  man  fliall  his  blood  be  fhed.”  In  other  inflances  they  are 
inflidled  after  the  example  of  the  creator,  in  his  pofitive  code  of 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  Jewifli  republic  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of 
the  crime  againfl  nature.  But  they  are  fometimes  inflidled  with¬ 
out  fuch  exprefs  warrant  or  example,  at  the  will  and  diferetion 
of  the  human  legiflature  ;  as  for  forgery,  for  theft,  and  fome¬ 
times  for  offences  of  a  lighter  kind.  Of  thefe  we  are  princi¬ 
pally  to  fpeak  :  as  thefe  crimes  are,  none  of  them,  offences 
againfl  natural,  but  only  againfl  focial,  rights  j  not  even  theft 
itfelf,  unlefs  it  be  accompanied  with  violence  to  one’s  houfe  or 
perfon  ;  all  others  being  an  infringement  of  that  right  of  pro¬ 
perty,  which,  as  we  have  formerly  feen owes  it’s  origin  not 
to  the  law  of  nature,  but  merely  to  civil  fociety. 

The  prailice  of  inflidling  capital  punifhments,  for  offences  of 
human  inflitution,  is  thus  juflified  by  that  great  and  good  man, 
fir  Matthew  Hale  " :  “  when  offences  grow  enormous,  frequent, 
“  and  dangerous  to  a  kingdom  or  flate,  deflrudlive  or  highly 
“  pernicious  to  civil  focieties,  and  to  the  great  infecurity  and 
“  danger  of  the  kingdom  or  it’s  inhabitants,  fevere  punifhment 
“  and  even  death  itfelf  is  neceffary  to  be  annexed  to  laws  in 
“  many  cafes  by  the  prudence  of  lawgivers.”  It  is  therefore  the 
enormity,  or  dangerous  tendency,  of  the  crime,  that  alone  can 
warrant  any  earthly  legiflature  in  putting  him  to  death  that 


*  Gcd.  ix.  6. 
Book  JI.  ch.  1 . 
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commits  it.  It  is  not  it’s  frequency  only,  or  the  difficulty  of 
otherwife  preventing  it,  that  will  excufe  our  attempting  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  by  a  wanton  eftulion  of  human  blood.  For,  though  the 
end  of  punifliment  is  to  deter  men  from  offending,  it  never  can 
follow  from  thence,  that  it  is  lawful  to  deter  them  at  any  rate 
and  by  any  means ;  fince  there  may  be  unlawful  methods  of  en¬ 
forcing  obedience  even  to  thejufleft  laws.  Every  humane  le- 
giflator  will  be  therefore  extremely  cautious  of  eflablifliing  laws 
that  inflid  the  penalty  of  death,  elpecially  for  flight  offences, 
or  fuch  as  are  merely  pofitive.  He  will  expect  a  better  reafon 
for  his  fo  doing,  than  that  loofe  one  which  generally  is  given  ; 
that  it  is  found  by  former  experience  that  no  lighter  penally  will 
be  efiedual.  For  is  it  found  upon  farther  experience,  that  ca¬ 
pital  punifhments  are  more  erfedual  ?  Was  the  vafl  territory  of 
all  the  Ruffias  worfe  regulated  under  the  late  einprcfs  Eliza¬ 
beth,  than  under  her  more  languinary  predeceffors  ?  Is  it  now, 
under  Catherine  II,  lefs  civilized,  lei's  foeial,  lefs  fecure  r  And 
yet  we  are  affured,  that  neitijer  of  thefe  iilufirioiis  princeffes 
have,  throughout  their  whole  adminirlration,  inflided  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  death  :  and  the  latter  has,  upon  full  perfuafion  of  it’s 
being  ufelcfs,  nay  even  pernicious,  given  orders  for  abolilh- 
ing  it  entirely  throughout  her  extenfive  dominions  °.  But  in¬ 
deed,  were  capital  puniffiments  proved  by  experience  to  be  a 
fure  and  effedual  remedy,  that  would  not  prove  the  neceffity 
(upon  which  the  juftice  and  propriety  depend)  of  infliding 
them  upon  all  occafions  when  other  expedients  fail.  I  fear 
this  reafoning  would  extend  a  great  deal  too  far.  For  inftance, 
the  damage  done  to  our  public  roads  by  loaded  waggons  is 
univerfally  allowed,  and  many  laws  have  been  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  j  none  of  which  have  hitherto  proved  effe'dual.  But 
it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  would  be  juft  for  the  le- 
gillature  to  inflid  death  upon  every  obftinate  carrier,  who  de¬ 
feats  or  eludes  the  provifions  of  former  ftatutes.  Where  the 
evil  to  be  prevented  is  not  adequate  to  the  violence  of  the 
preventive,  a  fovereign  that  thinks  ferioufly  can  never  juftify 

•  Grand  inftruftions  for  framing  a  new  code  of  law»  for  the  Ruffian  empire.  J.  210. 
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fuch  a  law  to  the  didlates  of  confcience  and  humanity.  To  flied 
the  blood  of  our  fellow  creature  is  a  matter  that  requires  the 
greateft:  deliberation,  and  the  fullefl:  conviction  of  our  own  au¬ 
thority  :  for  life  is  the  immediate  gift  of  God  to  man  ;  which 
neither  he  can  refign,  nor  can  it  be  taken  from  him,  unlefs  by 
the  command  or  permillion  of  him  who  gave  it ;  either  expreflly 
revealed,  or  collected  from  the  laws  of  nature  or  fociety  by  clear 
and  indifputable  demonftration. 

I  WOULD  not  be  underllood  to  deny  the  right  of  the  legifla- 
ture  in  any  country  to  inforce  it’s  own  laws  by  the  death  of 
the  tranfgrelTor,  though  perfons  of  fome  abilities  have  doubted 
it  i  but  only  to  fuggeft  a  few  hints  for  the  confideration  of  fuch 
as  are,  or  may  hereafter  become,  legiflators.  When  a  queflion 
arifes,  whether  death  may  be  lawfully  infliCtcd  for  this  or  that 
tranfgreflion,  the  wifdom  of  the  laws  muft  decide  it  :  and  to 
this  public  judgment  or  decifion  all  private  judgments  muft 
fubmit  ;  elfe  there  is  an  end  of  the  firft  principle  of  all  fociety 
and  government.  The  guilt  of  blood,  if  any,  muft  lie  at  their 
doors,  who  mifinterpret  the  extent  of  their  warrant ;  and  not 
at  the  doors  of  the  fubjeCt,  who  is  bound  to  receive  the  inter¬ 
pretations,  that  are  given  by  the  fovereign  power. 

2.  As  to  the  end,  or  final  caufe  of  human  punifliments. 
This  is  not  by  way  of  atonement  or  expiation  for  the  crime 
committed  ;  for  that  muft  be  left  to  the  juft  determination  of 
the  fupreme  being :  but  as  a  precaution  againft  future  offences 
of  the  fame  kind.  This  is  effeCled  three  ways  :  either  by  the 
amendment  of  the  offender  himfelf ;  for  which  purpofe  all  cor¬ 
poral  punifhments,  fines,  and  temporary  exile  or  imprifonment 
are  infliCled  :  or,  by  deterring  others  by  the  dread  of  his  ex¬ 
ample  from  offending  in  the  like  way,  “  ut  poena  (as  Tully^ 
“  exprelfes  it)  ad  paucos,  nietus  ad  ornnes  perveniat  j”  which 
gives  rife  to  all  ignominious  punifliments,  and  to  fuch  execu¬ 
tions  of  juftice  as  are  open  and  public  :  or,  laftly,  by  depriving 

f  pro  Clucntio,  ^6. 
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the  party  injuring  of  the  power  to  do  future  mifchief}  which 
is  effedled  by  either  putting  him  to  death,  or  condemning 
liim  to  perpetual  confinement,  flavery,  or  exile.  The  fame  one 
end,  of  preventing  future  crimes,  is  endeavoured  to  be  anfwered 
by  each  of  thefe  three  fpecies  of  punifliment.  The  public  gains 
equal  fecurity,  whether  the  offender  himfelf  be  amended  by 
wholfome  corredion,  or  whether  he  be  difabled  from  doing  any 
farther  harm  :  and  if  the  penalty  fails  of  both  thefe  effeds,  as 
it  may  do,  ftill  the  terror  of  his  example  remains  as  a  warning 
to  other  citizens.  The  method  however  of  infliding  punifh- 
ment  ought  always  to  be  proportioned  to  the  particular  purpofe 
it  is  meant  to  ferve,  and  by  no  means  to  exceed  it :  therefore 
the  pains  of  death,  and  perpetual  difability  by  exile,  flavery,  or 
imprifonment,  ought  never  to  be  inflided,  but  when  the  of¬ 
fender  appears  incorrigible :  which  may  be  colleded  either  from 
a  repetition  of  minuter  offences ;  or  from  the  perpetration  of 
fome  one  crime  of  deep  malignity,  which  of  itfelf  demonftrates 
a  difpofition  without  hope  or  probability  of  amendment  :  and 
in  fuch  cafes  it  would  be  cruelty  to  the  public,  to  defer  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  fuch  a  criminal,  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
peating  perhaps  the  worfl:  of  villanies. 

\ 

3.  As  to  the  meafure  of  human  punifliments.  From  what 
has  been  obferved  in  the  former  articles  we  may  colled,  that 
the  quantity  of  punifliment  can  never  be  abfolutely  determined 
by  any  flanding  invariable  rule ;  but  it  muff  be  left  to  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  the  legiflature  to  inflid  fuch  penalties  as  are  warranted 
by  the  laws  of  nature  and  fociety,  and  fuch  as  appear  to  be  the 
befl:  calculated  to  anfwer  the  end  of  precaution  againfl;  future 
offences. 

Hence  it  will  be  evident,  that  what  fome  have  fo  highly 
extolled  for  its  equity,  the  lex  talionis  or  law  of  retaliation,  can 
never  be  in  all  cafes  an  adequate  or  permanent  rule  of  punifli¬ 
ment.  In  fome  cafes  indeed  it  feems  to  be  didated  by  natural 
reafon  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  confpiracies  to  do  an  injury,  or  falfe 
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accufations  of  the  innocent  :  to  which  we  may  add  that  law  of 
the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  mentioned  by  Jofephus  and  Diodorus 
Siculus,  that  whoever  without  fufficient  caufe  was  found  with 
any  mortal  poifon  in  his  cuftody,  fliould  himfelf  be  obliged  to 
take  it.  But,  in  general,  the  difference  of  perfons,  place,  time, 
provocation,  or  other  circumflances,  may  enhance  or  mitigate 
the  offence ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  retaliation  can  never  be  a  proper 
meafure  of  juffice.  If  a  nobleman  ftrikes  a  peafant,  all  man¬ 
kind  will  fee,  that  if  a  court  of  juftice  awards  a  return  of  the 
blow,  it  is  more  than  a  jufl:  compenfation.  On  the  other  hand, 
retaliation  may  fometimes  be  too  eafy  a  fentence ;  as,  if  a  man 
maiicioufly  fhould  put  out  the  remaining  eye  of  him  who  had 
loft  one  before,  it  is  too  flight  a  punifliment  for  the  maimer  to 
lofe  only  one  of  his  ;  and  therefore  the  law  of  the  Locrlans, 
which  demanded  an  eye  for  an  eye,  was  in  this  inftance  judi- 
cioufiy  altered  ;  by  decreeing,  in  imitation  of  Solon’s  laws  that 
he  who  ffruck  out  the  eye  of  a  one-eyed  man,  fhould  lofe  both 
his  own  in  return.  Befides,  there  are  very  many  crimes,  that 
will  in  no  fhape  admit  of  thefe  penalties,  without  manifefl:  ab- 
furdity  and  wickednefs.  Theft  cannot  be  puniflied  by  theft, 
defamation  by  defamation,  forgery  by  forgery,  adultery  by  adul¬ 
tery,  and  the  like.  And  we  may  add,  that  thofe  inftances, 
wherein  retaliation  appears  to  be  ufed,  even  by  the  divine  au¬ 
thority,  do  not  really  proceed  upon  the  rule  of  exadt  retribu¬ 
tion,  by  doing  to  the  criminal  the  fame  hurt  he  has  done  to  his 
neighbour,  and  no  more  j  but  this  correfpondence  between  the 
crime  and  punifliment  is  barely  a  confequence  from  fome  other 
principle.  Death  is  ordered  to  be  punifhed  with  death;  not 
becaufe  one  is  equivalent  to  the  other,  for  that  would  be  expia¬ 
tion,  and  not' punilhment.'  Nor  is  death  always  an  equivalent 
for  death  :  the  execution  of  a  needy  decrepid  affaflln  is  a  poor 
fatisfadlion  for  the  murder  of  a  nobleman  in  the  bloom  of  his 
youth,  and  full  enjoyment  of  his  friends,  his  honours,  and  his 
fortune.  But  the  reafon  upon  which  this  fentence  is  grounded 
feems  to  be,  that  this  is  the  highefl;  penalty  that  man  can  inflidt, 

‘i  Pott.  Ant.  b.  !.  c.  26. 
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and  tends  mod;  to  the  fecurity  of  the  world  ;  by  removing  one 
murderer  from  the  earth,  and  fetting  a  dreadful  example  to  de¬ 
ter  others  :  fo  that  even  this  grand  inftance  proceeds  upon  other 
principles  than  thofe  of  retaliation.  And  truly,  if  any  mcafure 
of  punifhment  is  to  be  taken  from  the  damage  fuftained  by  the 
fufferer,  the  punifliment  ought  rather  to  exceed  than  equal  the 
injury  :  fince  it  feems  contrary  to  reafon  and  equity,  that  the 
guilty  (if  convidted)  rtiould  fiiffer  no  more  than  the  innocent 
has  done  before  him  ;  efpecially  as  the  fuffering  of  the  innocent 
is  pad:  and  irrevocable,  that  of  the  guilty  is  future,  contingent, 
and  liable  to  be  efcaped  or  evaded.  With  regard  indeed  to 
crimes  that  are  incomplete,  which  confid;  merely  in  the  inten¬ 
tion,  and  are  not  yet  carried  into  adt,  as  confpiracies  and  the 
like  ;  the  innocent  has  a  chance  to  fruilrate  or  avoid  the  villany, 
as  the  confpirator  has  alfo  a  chance  to  efcape  his  punifliment  : 
and  this  may  be  one  reafon  why  the  /ex  talionis  is  more  proper 
to  be  indidted,  if  at  all,  for  crimes  that  confifl  in  intention,  than 
for  fuch  as  are  carried  into  adt.  It  feems  indeed  confonant  to 
natural  reafon,  and  has  therefore  been  adopted  as  a  maxim  by 
feveral  theoretical  writers  \  that  the  punifliment,  due  to  the 
crime  of  which  one  falfely  accufes  another,  fliould  be  indidted 
on  the  perjured  informer.  'Accordingly,  when  it  was  once  at¬ 
tempted  to  introduce  into  England  the  law  of  retaliation,  it  was 
intended  as  a  punifliment  for  fuch  only  as  preferred  malicious 
accufations  againfl;  others  j  it  being  enadled  by  ftatute  37  Edw. 
III.  c.  18.  that  fuch  as  preferred  any  fuggeilions  to  the  king’s 
great  council  fliould  put  in  fureties  of  taliation  j  that  is,  to  incur 
the  fame  pain  that  the  other  fliould  have  had,  in  cafe  the 
fuggeftion  were  found  untrue.  But,  after  one  year’s  experience, 
this  punifliment  of  taliation  was  rejedted,  and  imprifonment 
adopted  in  it’s  ftead 

But  though  from  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that  there 
cannot  be  any  regular  or  determinate  method  of  rating  the 

'  Bcccar.  c.  15.  ’  Star.  38.  Edw.  III.  c.  9. 
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quantity  of  puniftiments  for  crimes,  by  any  one  uniform  rule ; 
but  they  muft  be  referred  to  the  will  and  diferetion  of  the  le- 
giflative  power  :  yet  there  are  fome  general  principles,  drawn 
from  the  nature  and  circumftances  of  the  crime,  that  may  be 
of  fome  affiftance  in  allotting  it  an  adequate  punifhment. 

A  s,  firft,  with  regard  to  the  oi>Je0  of  it  :  for  the  greater  and 
more  exalted  the  objedt  of  an  injury  is,  the  more  care  Ihould 
be  taken  to  prevent  that  injury,  and  of  courfe  under  this  aggra¬ 
vation  the  punifliment  Ihould  be  more  fevere.  Therefore  treafon 
in  confpiring  the  ki/2gs  death  is  by  the  Englilh  law  punilhed 
with  greater  rigour  than  even  adlually  killing  any  private  fub- 
jedt.  And  yet,  generally,  a  defign  to  tranfgrefs  is  not  fo  flagrant 
an  enormity,  as  the  adtual  completion  of  that  defign.  For  evil, 
the  nearer  we  approach  it,  is  the  mere  difagreeable  and  (hock¬ 
ing  ;  fo  that  it  requires  more  obftinacy  in  wickednefs  to  perpe¬ 
trate  an  unlawful  adtion,  than  barely  to  entertain  the  thought 
‘  of  it :  and  it  is  an  encouragement  to  repentance  and  remorfe, 
even  till  the  laft  ftage  of  any  crime,  that  it  never  is  too  late  to 
retradt ;  and  that  if  a  man  (lops  even  here,  it  is  better  for  him 
than  if  he  proceeds  :  for  which  reafons  an  attempt  to  rob,  to 
ravifh,  or  to  kill,  is  far  lefs  penal  than  the  adlual  robbery,  rape, 
or  murder,.  But  in  the  cafe  of  a  treafonable  confpiracy,  the  ob- 
jedl  whereof  is  the  king’s  majefty,  the  bare  intention  will  de- 
ferve  the  higheft  degree  of  feverity  :  not  becaufe  the  intention 
is  equivalent  to  the  adl  itfelf ;  but  becaufe  the  greateft  rigour  is 
no  more  than  adequate  to  a  treafonable  purpofe  of  the  heart,  and 
there  is  no  greater  left  to  inflidl  upon  the  adlual  execution  itfelf. 

Again:  the  violence  of  pafTion,  or  temptation,  may  fome- 
times  alleviate  a  crime;  as  theft,  in  cafe  of  hunger,  is  far  more 
worthy  of  compaflion,  than  when  committed  through  avarice, 
or  to  fupply  one  in  luxurious  excelTes.  To  kill  a  man  upon 
fudden  and  violent  refentment  is  lefs  penal,  than  upon  cool  de¬ 
liberate  malice.  The  age,  education,  and  charadler  of  the  of¬ 
fender  ;  the  repetition  (or  otherwife)  of  the  offence  ;  the  time. 
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the  place,  the  company  wherein  it  was  committed;  all  thefe,  and 
a  thoufand  other  incidents,  may  aggravate  or  extenuate  the  crime'. 


Farther:  as  punifliments  are  chiefly  intended  for  the 
prevention  of  future  crimes,  it  is  but  reafonable  that  among 
crimes  of  different  natures  thofe  lliould  be  moft  feverely  punifli- 
ed,  which  are  the  moft  deftrudlive  of  the  public  fafety  and 
happinefs  '' :  and,  among  crimes  of  an  equal  malignity,  thofe 
which  a  man  has  the  moft  frequent  and  eafy  opportunities  of 
committing,  which  cannot  be  fo  eafily  guarded  againft  as  others, 
and  which  therefore  the  offender  has  the  ftrongeft  inducement 
to  commit  :  according  to  what  Cicero  obferves  ",  “  ea  fiait 

“  animadverteiida  peccata  maxime,  quae  difficUUme  praecaventur.” 
Kence  it  is,  that  for  a  fervant  to  rob  his  mafter  is  in  more  cafes 
capital,  than  for  a  ftranger  :  if  a  fervant  kills  his  mafter,  it  is 
a  fpecies  of  treafon  ;  in  another  it  is  only  murder  :  to  fteal  a 
handkerchief,  or  other  trifle  of  above  the  value  of  tvvelvepence, 
privately  from  one’s  perfon,  is  made  capital ;  but  to  carry  off  a 
load  of  corn  from  an  open  held,  though  of  fifty  times  greater 
value,  is  puniflted  with  tranfportation  only.  And,  in  the  illand 
of  Man,  this  rule  was  formerly  carried  fo  far,  that  to  take  away 
an  horfe  or  an  ox  was  there  no  felony,  but  a  trefpafs ;  becaufe  of 
the  difficulty  in  that  little  territory  to  conceal  them  or  carry  them 
off :  but  to  fteal  a  pig  or  a  fowl,  which  is  eafily  done,  was  a  capi¬ 
tal  mifdemefnor,  and  the  offender  was  puniflted  with  death 

Lastly,  as  a  conclufion  to  the  whole,  we  may  obferve  that 
punifliments  of  unreafonable  feverlty,  efpecially  when  indiferi- 
minately  infliefted,  have  lefs  effedl  in  preventing  crimes,  and 
amending  the  manners  of  a  people,  than  fuch  as  are  more  mer¬ 
ciful  in  general,  yet  properly  intermixed  with  due  dillindtions 

*  ThusDcmorihcnes  (in  his  oration againll  ‘‘  as  citizens ;  and  that  in  the  temple,  "whi- 
Midias)  finely  works  up  the  aggravations  of  ‘‘  ther  the  duty  of  my  office  called  me/’ 
the  infult  he  had  received.  “  I  was  abufed,  ^  Becear.  c.  6. 

fays  he,  by  my  enemy,  in  cold  blood,  out  “  fro  Sexto  Rofeloy  40. 

“of  malice,  not  by  heat  of  wine,  in  the  4  Inll,  2S5, 

morning,  publicly,  before  llrangers  as  well 
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of  feventy.  It  is  the  fentiment  of  an  ingenious  writer,  who 
feems  to  have  well  ftudied  the  fprings  of  human  adlion%  that 
crimes  are  more  effedlually  prevented  by  the  certainty ,  than  by  the 
feverity,  of  punifhment.  For  the  exceflive  feverity  of  laws  (fays 
Montefquieu  hinders  their  execution  :  when  the  punifhment 
furpalTes  all  meafure,  the  public  will  frequently  out  of  humanity 
prefer  impunity  to  it.  Thus  alfo  the  ftatute  i  Mar.  ft.  i.  c.  i.  re¬ 
cites  in  it’s  preamble,  “  that  the  ftate  of  every  king  confifts  more 
**  afluredly  in  the  love  of  the  fubjedt  towards  their  prince,  than 
“  in  the  dread  of  laws  made  with  rigorous  pains  ;  and  that  laws 
made  for  the  prefervation  of  the  commonwealth  without 
**  great  penalties  are  more  often  obeyed  and  kept,  than  laws 
made  with  extreme  punifhments.”  Happy  had  it  been  for 
the  nation,  if  the  fubfequent  practice  of  that  deluded  princefs 
in  matters  of  religion,  had  been  correfpondent  to  thefe  fenti- 
ments  of  herfelf  and  parliament,  in  matters  of  ftate  and  go¬ 
vernment  !  We  may  farther  obferve  that  fanguinary  laws  are  a 
bad  lymptom  of  the  diftemper  of  any  ftate,  or  at  leaft  of  it’s 
weak  conftitution.  The  laws  of  the  Roman  kings,  and  the 
twelve  tables  of  the  decemviri,  were  full  of  cruel  punifhments  ; 
the  Porcian  law,  which  exempted  all  citizens  from  fentence  of 
death,  filently  abrogated  them  all.  In  this  period  the  republic 
flourifhed  :  under  the  emperors  fevere  punifhments  were  revi¬ 
ved  ;  and  then  the  empire  fell. 

I  T  is  moreover  abfurd  and  impolitic  to  apply  the  fame  pu¬ 
nifhment  to  crimes  of  different  malignity.  A  multitude  of  fan¬ 
guinary  laws  (befides  the  doubt  that  may  be  entertained  con¬ 
cerning  the  right  of  making  them)  do  likewife  prove  a  mani- 
feft  defedl  either  in  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflative,  or  the  ftrength 
of  the  executive  power.  It  is  a  kind  of  quackery  in  government, 
and  argues  a  want  of  folid  llcill,  to  apply  the  fame  univerfal  re¬ 
medy,  the  ukmum Juppliciiim,  to  every  cafe  of  difficulty.  It  is,  it 
muft  be  owned,  much  eafier  to  extirpate  than  to  amend  mankind  : 


*  BeCCar.C.7. 
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yet  that  magiftrate  muft  be  efteemed  both  a  weak  and  a  cruel 
furgeon,  who  cuts  off  every  limb,  which  through  ignorance 
or  indolence  he  will  not  attempt  to  cure.  It  has  been  therefore 
ingenioLifly  propofed  %  that  in  every  ftate  a  fcale  of  crimes  fhould 
be  formed,  with  a  correfponding  fcale  of  punifhments,  defcend- 
ing  from  the  greatefl  to  the  leaf!  :  but,  if  that  be  too  romantic 
an  idea,  yet  at  leaft  a  wife  legiflator  will  mark  the  principal  di- 
vifions,  and  not  affign  penalties  of  the  firfl  degree  to  offences  of 
an  inferior  rank.  Where  men  fee  no  diflindtion  made  in  the  na¬ 
ture  and  gradations  of  punifliment,  the  generality  will  be  led 
to  conclude  there  is  no  diflindtion  in  the  guilt.  Thus  in  France 
the  punifhment  of  robbery,  either  with  or  without  murder,  is 
the  fame  ’  :  hence  it  is,  that  though  perhaps  they  are  therefore 
fubjedt  to  fewer  robberies,  yet  they  never  rob  but  they  alfo  mur¬ 
der.  In  China  murderers  are  cut  to  pieces,  and  robbers  not : 
hence  in  that  country  they  never  murder  on  the  highway, 
though  they  often  rob.  And  in  England,  befides  the  additional 
terrors  of  a  fpeedy  execution,  and  a  fubfequent  expofiire  or  dif- 
fedlion,  robbers  have  a  hope  of  tranfportation,  which  feldom  is 
extended  to  murderers.  This  has  the  fame  effect  here  as  in 
China ;  in  preventing  frequent  affaffination  and  daughter. 

Yet,  though  in  this  inflance  we  may  glory  in  the  wifdom  of 
the  Englifh  law,  we  fliall  find  it  more  difficult  tojuftify  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  capital  punifliment  to  be  found  therein ;  inflidled  (per¬ 
haps  inattentively)  by  a  multitude  of  fucceffive  independent  fla- 
tutes,  upon  crimes  very  different  in  their  natures.  It  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  truth,  that  among  the  variety  of  acflions  which  men  are  daily 
liable  to  commit,  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  fixty  have  been 
declared  by  adt  of  parliament'’  to  be  felonies  without  benefit  of 
clergy  j  dr,  in  other  words,  to  be  worthy  of  inflant  death.  So 
dreadful  a  lift,  inftead  of  diminifliing,  increafes  the  number  of 


^  Beccar.  c.  6.  ^  See  Ruffhead’s  index  to  the  ftatutcs 

^  Sp.  L.  b,  6.  c.  i6.  (tit.  feJony)  and  the  adls  which  have  fine 

been  made. 
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offenders.  The  injured,  through  companion,  will  often  forbear 
to  profecute  :  juries,  through  compaffion,  will  fometimes  forget 
their  oaths,  and  either  acquit  the  guilty  or  mitigate  the  nature 
of  the  offence  :  and  judges,  through  compaffion,  will  refpite  one 
half  of  the  convicts,  and  recommend  them  to  the  royal  mercy. 
Among  fo  many  chances  of  efcaping,  the  needy  and  hardened 
offender  overlooks  the  multitude  that  fuffer ;  he  boldly  engages 
in  fonie  defperate  attempt,  to  relieve  his  wants  or  fupply  his 
vices;  and,  if  unexpectedly  the  hand  of  juftice  overtakes  him, 
he  deems  himfelf  peculiarly  unfortunate,  in  falling  at  laft  a 
facrifice  to  thofe  laws,  which  long  impunity  has  taught  him 
to  contemn. 
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Chapter  the  second. 

Of  the  persons  CAPABLE  of  committing 

CRIMES. 


Having,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  confidered  in  general 
the  nature  of  crimes,  and  punifliments,  we  are  next  led, 
in  the  order  of  our  diftribution,  to  enquire  what  perfons  are, 
or  are  not,  capable  of  committing  crimes ;  or,  which  is  all  one, 
who  are  exempted  from  the  cenfures  of  the  law  upon  the  com- 
miflion  of  thofe  adts,  which  in  other  perfons  would  be  feverely 
puniflied.  In  the  procefs  of  w'hich  enquiry,  we  muft  have 
recourfe  to  particular  and  fpecial  exceptions :  for  the  general 
rule  is,  that  no  perfon  lhall  be  excufed  from  punilhment  for 
difobedience  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  excepting  fuch  as  are 
cxpreflly  defined  and  exempted  by  the  laws  themfelves. 

All  the  feveral  pleas  and  excufes,  which  protedb  the  com¬ 
mitter  of  a  forbidden  adl  from  the  punifliment  which  is  other- 
wife  annexed  thereto,  may  be  reduced  to  this  fingle  confidera- 
tion,  the  want  or  defedl  of  will.  An  involuntary  adt,  as  it  has 
no  claim  to  merit,  fo  neither  can  it  induce  any  guilt :  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  will,  when  it  has  it’s  choice  either  to  do  or  to 
avoid  the  fact  in  queftion,  being  the  only  thing  that  renders 

human 
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human  aftions  either  praifeworthy  or  culpable.  Indeed,  to  make 
a  complete  crime,  cognizable  by  human  laws,  there  mufl:  be  both 
a  will  and  an  adt.  For  though,  in  foro  confcientiae,  a  fixed  dcfign 
or  will  to  do  an  unlawful  adt  is  almoft  as  heinous  as  the  commif- 
lion  of  it,  yet,  as  no  temporal  tribunal  can  fearch  the  heart,  or 
fathom  the  intentions  of  the  mind,  otherwife  than  as  they  are 
demonftrated  by  outward  adtions,  it  therefore  cannot  punifn  for 
what  it  cannot  know.  For  which  reafon  in  all  temporal  jurif- 
didlions  an  overt  adt,  or  fome  open  evidence  of  an  intended 
crime,  is  necelTary,  in  order  to  demonftrate  the  depravity  of  the 
will,  before  the  man  is  liable  to  punifhment.  And,  as  a  vitious 
will  without  a  vitious  adt  is  no  civil  crime,  fo,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  unwarrantable  adt  without  a  vitious  will  is  no  crime 
at  all.  So  that  to  conftitute  a  crime  againit  human  laws,  there 
muft  be,  firft,  a  vitious  will  ;  and,  fecondly,  an  unlawful  adt 
confequent  upon  fuch  vitious  will. 

Now  there  are  three  cafes,  in  which  the  will  does  not  join 
with  the  adt:  i.  Where  there  is  a  defedl  of  underftanding. 
For  where  there  is  no  difeernment,  there  is  no  choice  ;  and 
where  there  is  no  choice,  there  can  be  no  adt  of  the  will,  which 
is  nothing  elfe  but  a  determination  of  one's  choice,  to  do  or  to 
abftain  from  a  particular  adtion  :  he  therefore,  that  has  no  un¬ 
derftanding,  can  have  no  will  to  guide  his  condudt.  2.  Where 
there  is  underftanding  and  will  fufficient,  refiding  in  the  party  j 
but  not  called  forth  and  exerted  at  the  time  of  the  adtion  done  : 
which  is  the  cafe  of  all  offences  committed  by  chance  or  igno¬ 
rance.  Here  the  will  fits  neuter  ;  and  neither  concurs  with  the 
adt,  nor  difagrees  to  it.  3.  Where  the  adtion  is  conftrained  by 
fome  outward  force  and  violence.  Here  the  will  counteradts  the 
deed ;  and  is  fo  far  from  concurring  with,  that  it  loaths  and 
difagrees  to,  what  the  man  is  obliged  to  perform.  It  will  be 
the  bufinefs  of  the  prefent  chapter  briefly  to  confider  all  the 
feveral  fpecies  of  defedt  in  will,  as  they  fall  under  fome  one  or 
other  of  thefe  general  heads  :  as  infancy,  idiocy,  lunacy,  and 
intoxication,  which  fall  under  the  firft  clafs  ;  misfortune,  and 

ignorance. 
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ignorance,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  fecond ;  and  compul- 
fion  or  neceflity,  which  may  properly  rank  in  the  third. 

I.  First,  we  will  confider  the  cafe  of  infancy,  or  nonage  ; 
which  is  a  defedl  of  the  underftanding.  Infants,  under  the  age  of 
difcretion,  ought  not  to  be  puniflied  by  any  criminal  profecution 
whatever \  What  the  age  of  difcretion  is,  in  various  nations  is 
matter  of  fome  variety.  The  civil  law  diftinguiihed  the  age  of 
minors,  or  thofe  under  twenty  five  years  old,  into  three  Ilages  : 
infantia,  from  the  birth  till  feven  years  of  age  ;  pueritia,  from 
feven  to  fourteen  ;  and  pubertas  from  fourteen  upwards.  The 
period  of  pueritia,  or  childhood,  was  again  fubdivided  into  two 
equal  parts ;  from  feven  to  ten  and  an  half  was  aetas  infantiae 
proxima ;  from  ten  and  an  half  to  fourteen  was  aetas  pubertati 
proxima.  During  the  firft  ftage  of  infancy,  and  the  next  half 
Hage  of  childhood,  infantiae  proxima,  they  were  not  punifiiable 
for  any  crime’’.  During  the  other  half  ftage  of  childhood,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  puberty,  from  ten  and  an  half  to  fourteen,  they 
were  indeed  punilhable,  if  found  to  be  doli  capaces,  or  capable 
of  mifchief ;  but  with  many  mitigations,  and  not  with  the  ut- 
mofl;  rigor  of  the  law.  During  the  laft  ftage  (at  the  age  of  pu¬ 
berty,  and  afterwards)  minors  were  liable  to  be  puniftied,  as 
well  capitally,  as  otherwife. 

The  law  of  England  does  in  fome  cafes  privilege  an  infant, 
under  the  age  of  twenty  one,  as  to  common  mifdemefnors ;  fo 
as  to  efcape  fine,  imprifonment,  and  the  like  :  and  particularly 
in  cafes  of  omiftion,  as  not  repairing  a  bridge,  or  a  highway, 
and  other  fimilar  offences'  :  for,  not  having  the  command  of 
his  fortune  till  twenty  one,  he  wants  the  capacity  to  do  thofe 
things,  which  the  law  requires.  But  where  there  is  any  noto¬ 
rious  breach  of  the  peace,  a  riot,  battery,  or  the  like,  (which 
infants,  when  full  grown,  are  at  leaft  as  liable  as  others  to 

*  I  Hawk.  P.  C,  2.  *1  Hal.  P.  C.  lo,  2\,  22. 

hft.  3.  20.  10. 
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commit)  for  thefe  an  infant,  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  is 
equally  liable  to  fuffer,  as  a  perfon  of  the  full  age  ol  twenty  one. 

With  regard  to  capital  crimes,  the  law  is  ftill  more  minute 
and  circumfpedl ;  diftinguifliing  with  greater  nicety  the  feveral 
degrees  of  age  and  diferetion.  By  the  antient  Saxon  law,  the 
age  of  twelve  years  was  eftablirtied  for  the  age  of  poflible  dil- 
cretion,  when  firft  the  underftanding  might  open  :  and  from 
thence  till  the  offender  was  fourteen,  it  was  aetas  fiibertati 
proxima,  in  which  he  might,  or  might  not,  be  guilty  of  a  crime, 
according  to  his  natural  capacity  or  incapacity.  This  was  the 
dubious  ftage  of  diferetion  :  but,  under  twelve,  it  was  held 
that  he  could  not  be  guilty  in  will,  neither  after  fourteen  could 
he  be  fuppofed  innocent,  of  any  capital  crime  which  he  in  fadt 
committed.  But  by  the  law,  as  it  now  ftands,  and  has  flood  at 
leaft  ever  fmee  the  time  of  Edward  the  third,  the  capacity  of 
doing  ill,  or  contradling  guilt,  is  not  fo  much  meafured  by 
years  and  days,  as  by  the  flrength  of  the  delinquent’s  under- 
flanding  and  judgment.  For  one  lad  of  eleven  years  old  may 
have  as  much  cunning  as  another  of  fourteen  j  arid  in  thefe 
cafes  our  maxim  is,  that  “  malitia  fupplet  aetatem."  Under  feven 
years  of  age  indeed  an  infant  cannot  be  guilty  of  felony  ' ;  for 
then  a  felonious  diferetion  is  almofl  an  impoffibility  in  nature  : 
but  at  eight  years  old  he  may  be  guilty  of  felony  ^  Alfo,  under 
•fourteen,  though  an  infant  fliall  be  prima  facie  adjudged  to  be 
dolt  incapax ;  yet  if  it  appear  to  the  court  and  jury,  that  he  was 
doll  capax,  and  could  difeern  between  good  and  evil,  he  may 
be  convidled  and  fuffer  death.  Thus  a  girl  of  thirteen  has  been 
burnt  for  killing  her  miflrefs  :  and  one  boy  of  ten,  and  another 
of  nine  years  old,  who  had  killed  their  companions,  have  been 
fentenced  to  death,  and  he  of  ten  years  adtually  hanged  ;  be- 
caufe  it  appeared  upon  their  trials,  that  the  one  hid  himfelf, 
and  the  other  hid  the  body  he  had  killed ;  which  hiding  mani- 
fefled  a  confeioufnefs  of  guilt,  and  a  diferetion  to  difeern  be- 

^  LL.  Aiheljl/ifi.'WWV.  65.  ^  Dalt.  Juft.  c.  147. 

^  Mirr.  c.  4.  16.  1  HaJ.P.  C.  27. 
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tween  good  and  evil  And  there  was  an  inftance  in  the  laft 
century,  where  a  boy  of  eight  years  old  was  tried  at  Abingdon 
for  firing  two  barns ;  and,  it  appearing  that  he  had  'malice,  re¬ 
venge,  and  cunning,  he  was  found  guilty,  condemned,  and 
hanged  accordingly'*.  Thus  alfo,  in  very  modern  times,  a  boy  of 
ten  years  old  was  convifted  on  his  own  confeflion  of  murdering 
his  bedfellow;  there  appearing  in  his  whole  behaviour  plain 
tokens  of  a  mifchievous  difcretion  :  and,  as  the  fparing  this  boy 
merely  on  account  of  his  tender  years  might  be  of  dangerous 
confequence  to  the  public,  by  propagating  a  notion  that  child¬ 
ren  might  commit  fuch  atrocious  crimes  with  impunity,  it  was 
unanimoufly  agreed  by  all  the  judges  that  he  was  a  proper  fub- 
jedt  of  capital  punifhment  *.  But,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  the  evidence 
of  that  malice,  which  is  to  fupply  age,  ought  to  be  ftrong  and 
clear  beyond  all  doubt  and  contradidlion. 

II.  T  H  E  fecond  cafe  of  a  deficiency  in  will,  which  excufes 
from  the  guilt  of  crimes,  arifes  alfo  from  a  defedtive  or  vitiated 
underftanding,  viz.  in  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic.  For  the  rule  of  law 
as  to  the  latter,  which  may  eafily  be  adapted  alfo  to  the  former, 
is,  that  furiofus  furore  folum punitur."  In  criminal  cafes  there¬ 
fore  idiots  and  lunatics  are  not  chargeable  for  their  own  adls, 
if  committed  when  under  thefe  incapacities ;  no,  not  even  for 
treafon  itfelf*^.  Alfo,  if  a  man  in  his  found  memory  commits 
a  capital  offence,  and  before  arraignment  for  it,  he  becomes 
mad,  he  ought  not  to  be  arraigned  for  it ;  becaufe  he  is  not 
able  to  plead  to  it  with  that  advice  and  caution  that  he  ought. 
And  if,  after  he  has  pleaded,  the  prifoner  becomes  mad,  he  fliall 
not  be  tried ;  for  how  can  he  make  his  defence  ?  If,  after  he  be 
tried  and  found  guilty,  he  lofes  his  fenfes  before  judgment, 
judgment  fliall  not  be  pronounced  j  and  if,  after  judgment,  he 
becomes  of  nonfane  memory,  execution  flaall  be  frayed  :  for 
peradventure,  fays  the  humanity  of  the  EngliOi  law,  had  the 
prifoner  been  of  found  memory,  he  might  have  alleged  fome- 

5  I  Hal.  P  C.  26,  27.  *  Foller.  72. 
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thing  in' flay  of  judgment  or  execution Indeed,  in  the  bloody 
reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  a  llatute  was  made*",  which  enadled, 
that  if  a  perfon,  being  compos  mentis,  lliould  commit  high  trea- 
fon,  and  after  fall  into  madnefs,  he  might  be  tried  in  his  ab- 
fencc,  and  fhould  fuffer  death,  as  if  he  were  of  perfedt  memory. 
But  this  favage  and  inhuman  law  was  repealed  by  the  flatute 
I  &  2  Ph.  &  M.  c.  10.  For,  as  is  oblerved  by  fir  Edward 
Coke”,  “  the  execution  of  an  offender  is  for  example,  ut  poena 
“  ad  paucos,  metus  ad  o?nnes  perveniat :  but  fo  it  is  not  when 
“  a  madman  is  executed  3  but  fliould  be  a  miferable  Ipedlacle, 
both  againft  law,  and  of  extreme  inhumanity  and  cruelty, 
and  can  be  no  example  to  others.”  But  if  there  be  any  doubt, 
whether  the  party  be  compos  or  not,  this  fliall  be  tried  by  a 
jury.  And  if  he  be  fo  found,  a  total  idiocy,  or  abfolute  infa- 
nity,  excufes  from  the  guilt,  and  of  courfe  from  the  punifli- 
ment,  of  any  criminal  adlion  committed  under  fuch  deprivation 
of  the  fenfes  :  but,  if  a  lunatic  hath  lucid  intervals  of  under- 
ftanding,  he  lhall  anfwer  for  what  he  does  in  thofe  intervals,  as 
if  he  had  no  deficiency”.  Yet,  in  the  cafe  of  abfolute  madmen, 
as  they  are  not  anfwerable  for  their  adlions,  they  fliould  not  be 
permitted  the  liberty  of  adling  unlefs  under  proper  control ; 
and,  in  particular,  they  ought  not  to  be  fuffered  to  go  loofe,  to 
the  terror  of  the  king’s  fubjedts.  It  was  the  dodtrine  of  our  an- 
tient  law,  that  perfons  deprived  of  their  reafon  might  be  con¬ 
fined  till  they  recovered  their  fenfes^,  without  waiting  for  the 
forms  of  a  commifiion  or  other  fpecial  authority  from  the  crown: 
and  now,  by  the  vagrant  adlsS  a  method  is  chalked  out  for  im- 
prilbning,  chaining,  and  fending  them  to  their  proper  homes. 


III.  Thirdly;  as  to  artificial,  voluntarily  contradted  mad¬ 
nefs,  by  dnmkennefs  or  intoxication,  which,  depriving  men  of 
their  reafon,  puts  them  in  a  temporary  phrenzy  ;  our  law  looks 
upon  this  as  an  aggravation  of  the  offence,  rather  than  as  an 


*  I  Hal.  p.  c.  34. 

“  33  Hen.  vm.  c.  29. 
^  3  Inft.  6. 
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excufe  for  any  criminal  milbehaviour.  A  drunkard,  fays  fir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke',  who  is  voluntarius  daemon,  hath  no  privilege  there¬ 
by  ;  but  what  hurt  or  ill  foever  he  doth,  his  drunkennefs  doth 
aggravate  it :  nam  omne  crimen  ebrietas,  et  incendit,  et  detegit.  It 
hath  been  obferved,  that  the  real  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  and  the 
abufe  of  them  by  drinking  to  excefs,  depend  much  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  climate  in  which  we  live.  The  fame  indul¬ 
gence,  which  may  be  necefl'ary  to  make  the  blood  move  in 
Norway,  would  make  an  Italian  mad.  A  German  therefore, 
fays  the  prefident  Montefquieu%  drinks  through  cuftom,  foun¬ 
ded  upon  conflitutional  neceflity ;  a  Spaniard  drinks  through 
choice,  or  out  of  the  mere  wantonnefs  of  luxury ;  and  drunk¬ 
ennefs,  he  adds,  ought  to  be  more  fevcrely  punillied,  where  it 
makes  men  mifchievous  and  mad,  as  in  Spain  and  Italy,  than 
where  it  only  renders  them  ftupid  and  heavy,  as  in  Germany 
and  more  northern  countries.  And  accordingly,  in  the  warmer 
climate  of  Greece,  a  law  of  Pittacus  enadled,  “  that  he  who 
“  committed  a  crime,  when  drunk,  fliould  receive  a  double  pu- 
“  nilhment;”  one  for  the  crime  itfelf,  and  the  other  for  the 
cbriety  which  prompted  him  to  commit  itk  -  The  Roman  law 
indeed  made  great  allowances  for  this  vice:  ‘‘per  vinim  delapjit 
“  capitalis  poena  remittitur''.  But  the  law  of  England,  confider- 
ing  how  eafy  it  is  to  counterfeit  this  excufe,  and  how  weak  an 
excufe  it  is,  (though  real)  will  not  fuffer  any  man  thus  to  pri¬ 
vilege  one  crime  by  another"’. 

IV.  A  FOURTH  deficiency  of  will,  is  where  a  man  commits 
an  unlawful  adl  by  misfortune  or  chance,  and  not  by  defign. 
Here  the  will  obferves  a  total  neutrality,  and  does  not  co-operate 
with  the  deed  ;  which  therefore  wants  one  main  ingredient  of 
a  crime.  Of  this,  when  it  alfeds  the  life  of  another,  we  fliall 
find  more  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter;  at  prefent  only  obferving, 
that  if  any  accidental  mifchief  happens  to  follow  from  the  per- 

'  I  Infl.  247.  "  Tf.  49.  16.  6. 

’  Sp.  L.  b.  14.  c.  10.  "  Plowd.  19. 
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formance  of  a  lawful  a<5t,  the  party  ftands  excufed  from  all 
guilt :  but  if  a  man  be  doing  any  thing  unlawful,  and  a  confe- 
quence  enfues  which  he  did  not  forefee  or  intend,  as  the  death 
of  a  man  or  the  like,  his  want  of  forefight  fliall  be  no  excufe ; 
for,  being  guilty  of  one  offence,  in  doing  antecedently  what  is 
in  itfelf  unlawful,  he  is  criminally  guilty  of  whatever  confe- 
quence  may  follow  the  firft  milbehaviour*. 

V.  Fifthly,  ignorance  or  ynijlake  is  another  defedl  of  will ; 
when  a  man,  intending  to  do  a  lawful  adl,  docs  that  which  is 
unlawful.  For  here  the  deed  and  the  will  adling  fcparately, 
there  is  not  that  conjunclion  between  them,  which  is  neceffary 
to  form  a  criminal  adl.  But  this  muff  be  an  ignorance  or  mif- 
take  of  fadt,  and  not  an  error  in  point  of  law.  As  if  a  man, 
intending  to  kill  a  thief  or  houfebreaker  in  his  own  houfe,  by 
miftake  kills  one  of  his  own  family,  this  is  no  criminal  adlion  : 
but  if  a  man  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  kill  a  perfon  excommu¬ 
nicated  or  outlawed,  wherever  he  meets  him,  and  does  fo  j  this 
is  wilful  murder.  For  a  miftake  in  point  of  law,  which  every 
perfon  of  difcretion  not  only  may,  but  is  bound  and  prefumed 
to  know,  is  in  criminal  cafes  no  fort  of  defence.  Ignorantia 
juris,  quod  quifque  tenetur  fcire,  neminem  excifat,  is  as  well  the 

maxim  of  our  own  law  as  it  was  of  the  Roman  *. 

VI.  A  SIXTH  fpecies  of  defedl  of  will  is  that  arifing  from 
compulfion  and  inevitable  necefity.  Thefe  are  a  conftraint  upon 
the  will,  whereby  a  man  is  urged  to  do  that  which  his  judg¬ 
ment  difapproves ;  and  which,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  his  will  (if 
left  to  itfelf)  would  rejedt.  As  punifliments  are  therefore  only 
inflidled  for  the  abufe  of  that  free-will,  which  God  has  given 
to  man,  it  is  highly  juft  and  equitable  that  a  man  fliould  be 
excufed  for  thofe  adls,  which  arc  done  through  unavoidable 
force  and  compulfion. 


^  I  Hal.  P.  C.  39. 
y  Cro.  Car.  538. 
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I.  Of  this  nature,  in  the  firft  place,  is  the  obligation  of 
civil J'uhjc^ion,  whereby  the  inferior  is  conftrained  by  the  fupe- 
rior  to  atl  contrary  to  what  his  ov/n  reafon  and  inclination 
would  fuggell :  as  when  a  legillator  eftablitlies  iniquity  by  a 
law,  and  commands  the  fubjedt  to  do  an  ad  contrary  to  religion 
or  found  morality.  How  far  this  excufe  will  be  admitted  inforo 
confeientiae ,  or  whether  the  inferior  in  this  cafe  is  not  bound  to 
obey  the  divine,  rather  than  the  human  law,  it  is  not  my  bufi- 
nefs  to  decide  ;  though  the  queflion  I  believe,  among  the  ca- 
fuids,  will  hardly  bear  a  doubt.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
obedience  to  the  laws  in  being  is  undoubtedly  a  fufficient  exte¬ 
nuation  of  civil  guilt  before  the  municipal  tribunal.  The  flieriff, 
who  burnt  Latimer  and  Ridley,  in  the  bigotted  days  of  queen 
Mary,  was  not  liable  to  punirtmient  from  Elizabeth,  for  exe¬ 
cuting  fo  horrid  an  office;  being  juftified  by  the  commands  of 
that  magillracy,  which  endeavoured  to  reftore  fuperftition  under 
the  holy  aufpices  of  it’s  mercilefs  filler,  perfecution. 

A  s  to  perfons  in  private  relations  ;  the  principal  cafe,  where 
conflraint  of  a  fuperior  is  allowed  as  an  excufe  for  criminal  mif- 
condud,  is  with  regard  to  the  matrimonial  fubjedion  of  the 
wife  to  her  huffiand':  for  neither  a  fon  or  a  fervant  are  exenfed 
for  the  commiffion  of  any  crime,  wffiether  capital  or  otherwife, 
by  the  command  or  coercion  of  the  parent  or  mailer'’ ;  though  in 
fome  cafes  the  command  or  authority  of  the  hulband,  either 
exprefs  or  implied,  will  privilege  the  wife  from  puniffiment, 
even  for  capital  offences.  And  therefore  if  a  woman  commit 
theft,  burglary,  or  other  civil  offences  againff  the  laws  of  fociety, 
by  the  coercion  of  her  hulband ;  or  merely  by  his  command, 
which  the  law  conllrues  a  coercion  ;  or  even  in  his  company, 
his  example  being  equivalent  to  a  command ;  ffie  is  not  guilty 
of  any  crime  :  being  confidered  as  ading  by  compulfion  and 
not  of  her  own  will Which  dodrine  is  at  leaft  a  thoufand 
years  old  in  this  kingdom,  being  to  be  found  among  the  laws  of 

‘  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  3.  ‘I  Hal.  P.  C.  43. 
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king  Inathe  Weft  Saxon'*.  And  it  appears  that,  among  the  nor¬ 
thern  nations  on  the  continent,  this  privilege  extended  to  any 
woman  tranfgrefting  in  concert  with  a  man,  and  to  any  fervant 
that  committed  a  joint  offence  with  a  freeman  :  the  male  or 
freeman  only  was  puniflied,  the  female  or  Have  difmiffed  ; 
“  prcciddubio  quod  alterum  Hbertas,  alterum  necejjitas  mipclleret^." 
But  (befides  that  in  our  law,  which  is  a  ftranger  to  flavery,  no 
impunity  is  given  to  fervants,  who  are  as  much  free  agents  as 
their  mafters)  even  with  regard  to  wives,  this  rule  admits  of  an 
exception  in  crimes  that  are  mala  tn  Je,  and  prohibited  by  the 
law  of  nature,  as  murder  and  the  like  ;  not  only  becaufe  thefe 
are  of  a  deeper  dye ;  but  alfo,  fince  in  a  ftate  of  nature  no  one 
is  in  fubjedtion  to  another,  it  would  be  unreafonable  to  fereen 
an  offender  from  the  punifliment  due  to  natural  crimes,  by  the 
refinements  and  fubordinations  of  civil  fociety.  In  treafon  alfo, 
(the  higheft  crime  which  a  member  of  fociety  can,  as  fuch,  be 
guilty  of)  no  plea  of  coverture  fliall  excufe  the  wife  ;  no  pre- 
fumption  of  the  huiband’s  coercion  fhall  extenuate  her  guilt*^ : 
as  well  becaufe  of  the  odioufnefs  and  dangerous  confequence  of 
the  crime  itfelf,  as  becaufe  the  hufband,  having  broken  through 
the  moft  facred  tie  of  focial  community  by  rebellion  againft  the 
ftate,  .has  no  right  to  that  obedience  from  a  wife,  which  he 
himfelf  as  a  fubjedt  has  forgotten  to  pay.  In  inferior  mifde- 
mefnors  alfo,  we  may  remark  another  exception  ;  that  a  wife 
may  be  indidled  and  fet  in  the  pillory  with  her  hulband,  for 
keeping  a  brothel :  for  this  is  an  offence  touching  the  domeftic 
oeconomy  or  government  of  the  houfe,  in  which  the  wife  has 
a  principal  ftiare  j  and  is  alfo  fuch  an  offence  as  the  law  pre¬ 
fumes  to  be  generally  condudlcd  by  the  intrigues  of  the  female 
fex*.  And  in  all  cafes,  where  the  wife  offends  alone,  without 
the  company  or  command  of  her  hulband,  ftie  is  refponfible  for 
her  offence,  as  much  as  any  femc-fole. 

*  cfip,  57.  I  Hal.  P.  C.  47. 
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2.  AnothePs  fpecies  of  compulfion  or  necefl'ity  is  what  our 
X'xw  cz\h  durej’s  per  miuas^ or  threats  and  menaces,  which  in¬ 
duce  a  fear  of  death  or  other  bodily  harm,  and  which  take 
away  for  that  reafon  the  guilt  of  many  crimes  and  mifdemefnors ; 
at  lead:  before  the  human  tribunal.  But  then  that  fear,  which 
compels  a  man  to  do  an  unwarrantable  adlion,  ought  to  be  juft 
and  well  grounded  ;  fuch,  “  qui  cadere  pojjit  in  virum  conjlantemy 
“  non  tmidiim  et  meticulofiim”  as  Bradton  exprefles  it^  in  the 
words  of  the  civil  law'‘.  Therefore,  in  time  of  war  or  rebel¬ 
lion,  a  man  may  be  juftified  in  doing  many  treafonable  adls  by 
compulfion  of  the  enemy  or  rebels,  which  would  admit  of  no 
excufe  in  the  time  of  peace'.  This  however  feems  only,  or  at 
leaft  principally,  to  hold  as  to  politive  crimes,  fo  created  by  the 
laws  of  fociety  •,  and  which  therefore  fociety  may  excufe ;  but 
not  as  to  natural  offences,  fo  declared  by  the  law  of  God, 
wherein  human  magiftrates  are  only  the  executioners  of  divine 
punifliment.  And  therefore  though  a  man  be  violently  affaulted, 
and  hath  no  other  pofllble  means  of  efcaping  death,  but  by 
killing  an  innocent  perfon ;  this  fear  and  force  fhall  not  acquit 
him  of  murder  j  for  he  ought  rather  to  die  himfelf,  than  efcape 
by  the  murder  of  an  innocent'”.  But  in  fuch  a  cafe  he  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  kill  the  affailant ;  for  there  the  law  of  nature,  and 
felf-defence  it’s  primary  canon,  have  made  him  his  own  pro¬ 
testor . 

3.  There  is  a  third  fpecies  of  neceftity,  which  may  be 
diftinguhhed  from  the  adtual  compulfion  of  external  force  or 
fear  j  being  the  refult  of  reafon  and  refledion,  which  ad  upon 
and  conftrain  a  man’s  will,  and  oblige  him  to  do  an  adion, 
which  without  fuch  obligation  would  be  criminal.  And  that  is, 
when  a  man  has  his  choice  of  two  evils  fet  before  him,  and, 
being  under  a  neceftity  of  choofing  one,  he  chufes  the  leaft 

’’  Sec  \'ol.  I.  pag.  131.  *  1  Hal.  P.  C.  50. 
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pernicious  of  the  two.  Here  the  will  cannot  be  faid  freely  to 
exert  itfelf,  being  rather  paflive,  than  active ;  or,  if  adlive,  it  is 
rather  in  rejecting  the  greater  evil  than  in  choofing  the  lefs.  Of 
this  fort  is  that  neceffity,  where  a  man  by  the  commandment 
of  the  law  is  bound  to  arreft  another  for  any  capital  offence,  or 
to  difperfe  a  riot,  and  refiftance  is  made  to  his- authority  :  it  is 
here  juffifiable  and  even  neceflary  to  beat,  to  wound,  or  per¬ 
haps  to  kill  the  offenders,  rather  than  permit  the  murderer  to 
efcape,  or  the  riot  to  continue.  For  the  preferyation  of  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  apprehending  of  notorious  ma- 
lefadlors,  are  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  public ;  and 
therefore  excufe  the  felony,  which  the  killing  would  other- 
wife  amount  to". 

4.  T  H  E  R  E  is  yet  another  cafe  of  necefflty,  which  has  occa- 
fioned  great  fpeculation  among  the  writers  upon  general  law  ; 
viz.  whether  a  man  in  extreme  want  of  food  or  clothing  may 
juftify  ffealing  either,  to  relieve  his  prefent  neceflities.  And 
this  both  Grotius "  and  Puffendorf p,  together  with  many  other 
of  the  foreign  jurifts,  hold  in  the  affirmative  j  maintaining  by 
many  ingenious,  humane,  and  plaufible  reafons,  that  in  fuch 
cafes  the  community  of  goods  by  a  kind  of  tacit  conceflion  of 
fociety  is  revived.  And  fome  even  of  our  own  lawyers  have 
held  the  fame’  j  though  it  feems  to  be  an  unwarranted  doctrine, 
borrowed  from  the  notions  of  fome  civilians :  at  leaft  it  is  now 
antiquated,  the  law  of  England  admitting  no  fuch  excufe  at 
prefent'.  And  this  it’s  dodlrine  is  agreeable  not  only  to  the 
fentiments  of  many  of  the  wifeff:  antients,  particularly  Cicero’, 
who  holds"  that  fuum  cuique  incommodum  ferendmi  ejl,  potiiis 
“  quam  de  alterius  commodis  detrahendumy"  but  alfo  to  the  Jewiffa 
law,  as  certified  by  king  Solomon  himfelf ' :  “  if  a  thief  fteal  to 
“  fatisfy  his  foul  when  he  is  hungry,  he  ffiall  reftore  fevenfold, 

'  I  Hal.  P.  C.  53.  '  I  Hal.  P.  C.  54. 

•  de  jure  h.  /.  /.  2.  c,  2.  •  de  off,  A  3.  r.  5. 

P  L.  of  Nat.  and  N.  1.  2.  c.  6.  *  Prov.  vi.  30. 
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“  and  lliall  give  all  the  fubftance  of  his  houfe  which  was  the 
ordinary  puniflnnent  for  theft  in  that  kingdom.  And  this  is 
founded  upon  the  highelf  reafon  :  for  men’s  properties  would 
be  under  a  ftrange  infecurity,  if  liable  to  be  invaded  according 
to  the  wants  of  others  ;  of  which  wants  no  man  can  poflibly 
be  an  adequate  judge,  but  the  party  himfelf  who  pleads  them. 
In  this  country  efpecially,  there  would  be  a  peculiar  impro¬ 
priety  in  admitting  fo  dubious  an  excufe  :  for  by  our  laws  fuch 
fuflicient  provifion  is  made  for  the  poor  by  the  power  of  the 
civil  magiftrate,  that  it  is  impolTible  that  the  moil  needy  ftranger 
fliould  ever  be  reduced  to  the  necelTity  of  thieving  to  fupport 
nature.  This  cafe  of  a  ftranger  is,  by  the  way,  the  ftrongeft 
inllance  put  by  baron  Pufi'endorf,  and  whereon  he  builds  his 
principal  arguments  :  which,  however  they  may  hold  upon  the 
continent,  where  the  parfiinonious  induftry  of  the  natives  orders 
every  one  to  work  or  Ilarve,  yet  mun;  lofe  all  their  weight  and 
eflicacy  in  England,  where  charity  is  reduced  to  a  fyflem,  and 
interwoven  in  our  very  conftitution.  Therefore  our  laws  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  taxed  with  being  unmerciful,  for  denying 
this  privilege  to  the  necefiitous ;  efpecially  when  we  confider, 
that  the  king,  on  the  reprefentation  of  his  minifters  of  juftice, 
hath  a  power  to  foften  the  law,  and  to  extend  mercy  in  cafes  of 
peculiar  hardfliip.  An  advantage  which  is  wanting  in  many 
Ifates,  particularly  thofe  which  are  democratical  :  and  thefc 
have  in  it’s  head  introduced  and  adopted,  in  the  body  of  the  law 
itfelf,  a  multitude  of  circumftances  tending  to  alleviate  it’s  ri¬ 
gour.  But  the  founders  of  our  conftitution  thought  it  better  to 
veft  in  the  crown  the  power  of  pardoning  particular  objedfs  of 
compaflion,  than  to  countenance  and  eftablifh  theft  by  one  ge¬ 
neral  undiftinguifliing  law. 

VII.  In  the  feveral  cafes  before-mentioned,  the  incapacity  of 
committing  crimes  arifes  from  a  deficiency  of  the  will.  To  thefc 
we  may  add  one  more,  in  which  the  law  fuppofes  an  incapacity 
of  doing  wrong,  from  the  excellence  and  perfedlion  of  the  per- 
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fon  i  which  extend  as  well  to  the  will  as  to  the  other  qualities 
of  his  mind.  I  mean  the  cafe  of  the  king;  who,  by  virtue  of 
his  royal  prerogative,  is  not  under  the  coercive  power  of  the 
law*;  which  will  not  fuppofe  him  capable  of  committing  a 
folly,  much  Icfs  a  crime.  We  are  therefore,  out  of  reverence 
and  decency,  to  forbear  any  idle  enquiries,  of  what  would  be 
the  confequence  if  the  king  were  to  a<5t  thus  and  thus :  fince 
the  law  deems  fo  highly  of  his  wifdom  and  virtue,  as  not  even 
to  prefume  it  poffible  for  him  to  do  any  thing  inconfiftent  with 
his  ftation  and  dignity;  and  therefore  has  made  no  provifiion  to 
remedy  fuch  a  grievance.  But  of  this  fufficient  was  faid  in  a 
former  volume'^,  to  which  I  muft  refer  the  reader. 

*  I  Hal.  P.  C.  44,  Book  I.  ch,  7.  pag.  244. 
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Book.  IV, 


Chapter  the  third. 

Of  principals  and  ACCFJSSORIES. 


IT  having  been  fhcwn-in  the  preceding  chapter  what  perfons 
are,  or  are  not,  upon  account  of  their  fituation  and  circuni- 
llances,  capable  of  committing  crimes,  we  are  next  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  different  degrees  of  guilt  among  perfons  that 
are  capable  of  offending;  viz.  principal ^  and  as  accejfory. 

I.  A  MAN  may  be  principal  in  an  offence  in  two  degrees. 
A  principal,  in  the  firfl  degree,  is  he  that  is  the  adlor,  or  abfo- 
lute  •  perpetrator  of  the  crime  ;  and,  in  the  fecond  degree,  he 
who  is  prefent,  aiding,  and  abetting  the  fadt  to  be  done’. 
Which  preferice  need  not  always  be  an  adlual  immediate  Hand¬ 
ing  by,  within  fight  or  hearing  of  the  fadl ;  but  there  may  be 
alfo  a  conftrudlive  prefence,  as  when  one  commits  a  robbery  or 
murder,  and  another  keeps  watch  or  guard  at  fome  convenient 
diftance’’.  And  this  rule  hath  alfo  other  exceptions:  for,  in 
cafe  of  murder  by  poifoning,  a  man  may  be  a  principal  felon, 
by  preparing  and  laying  the  poifon,  or  giving  it  to  another  (who 
is  ignorant  of  it’s  poifonous  quality')  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  yet 
not  adminifter  it  himfelf,  nor  be  prefent  when  the  very  deed  of 
poifoning  is  committed  And  the  fame  reafoning  will  hold. 


»  I  Hal.  P.  C.  615. 
^  Fofter.  350, 


^  Ibid.  349. 

^  3  Inft.  138. 
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with  regard  to  otlier  murders  committed  in  the  abfence  of  the 
murderer,  by  means  which  he  had  prepared  before-hand,  and 
which  probably  could  not  fail  of  their  mifchievous  effect.  As 
by  laying  a  trap  or  pitfall  for  another,  whereby  he  is  killed ; 
letting  out  a  wild  beaft,  with  an  intent  to  do  mifchiefj  or  ex¬ 
citing  a  madman  to  commit  murder,  fo  that  death  thereupon 
cnfues ;  in  every  of  thefe  cafes  the  party  offending  is  guilty  of 
murder  as  a  principal,  in  the  firft  degree.  For  he  cannot  be 
called  an  acceffory,  that  neceffarily  pre-fuppofing  a  principal ; 
and  the  poifon,  the  pitfall,  the  heart:,  or  the  madman  cannot 
be  held  principals,  being  only  the  inrtruments  of  death.  As 
therefore  he  mart  be  certainly  guilty,  either  as  principal  or  ac¬ 
ceffory,  and  cannot  be  fo  as  acceffory,  it  follows  that  he  muft 
be  guilty  as  principal  :  and  if  principal,  then  in  the  firrt  de¬ 
gree  ;  for  there  is  no  other  criminal,  much  lefs  a  fuperior  in- 
the  guilt,  whom  he  could  aid,  abet,  or  aflirt'. 

II.  An  acceffory  is  he  who  is- not  the  chief  adtor  in  the  of¬ 
fence,  nor  prefbnt  at  it’s  performance,  but  is  fomeway  concerned 
therein,  either  before  or  after  the  fad!  committed.  In  confider- 
ing  the  nature  of  which  degree  of  guilt,  we  will,  firrt,  examine, 
what  offences  admit  of  acceffories,  and  what  not :  fecondly, 
who  may  be  an  acceffory  before  the  fadl ;  thirdly,  who  may  her 
an  acceffory  after  it;  and,  lartly,  how  accertories,  confidered 
merely  as  fuch,  and  dirtindl  from  principals,  are  to  be  treated. 

1.  And,  firrt,  as  to  what  offences  admit  of  acceffories,  and 
what  not.  In-  high  treafon  there  are  no  accertories,  but  all  are 
principals :  the  fame  adts,  that  make  a  man  acceffory  in  felony, 
making  him  a.  principal  in  high  treafon,  upon  account  of  the 
heinoufnefs  of  the  crimed  Befides  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that 
the  bare  intent  to  commit  treafon  is  many  times  adlual  treafon  ; 
as  imagining  the  death  of  the  king,  or  confpiring  to  take  away 
his  crown.  And,  as  no  one  can  advife  and  abet  fuch  a  crime 
without  an  intention' to  have  it  done,  there  can  be  no  accertories 
'  I  Hal.P.  C.  617.  z  Hawk.  P.  C.  3 1  s-  »3lnft.i3S.  i  Hal.  P.C.  613. 
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before  the  fadl ;  fince  the  very  advice  and  abetment  amount  to 
principal  treafon.  But  this  will  not  hold  in  the  inferior  fpecies 
of  high  treafon,  which  do  not  amount  to  the  legal  idea  of  com- 
pafiing  the  death  of  the  king,  queen,  or  prince.  For  in  thofe 
no  advice  to  commit  them,  unlefs  the  thing  be  adlually  per¬ 
formed,  will  make  a  man  a  principal  traitor®.  In  petit  treafon, 
murder,  and  felonies  of  all  kinds,  there  may  be  acceflbries  : 
ex'cept  only  in  thofe  offences,  which  by  judgment  of  law  arc 
fudden  and  unpremeditated,  as  manflaughtcr  and  the  like ; 
which  therefore  cannot  have  any  acceffories  before  the  fadl''. 
But  in  petit  larciny,  or  minute  thefts,  and  all  other  crimes  un¬ 
der  the  degree  of  felony,  there  are  no  acceffories ;  but  all  per- 
fons  concerned  therein,  if  guilty  at  all,  arc  principals* 4;he 
fame  rule  holding  with  regard  to  the  higheft  and  loweft  offences; 
though  upon  different  reafons.  In  treafon  all  are  principals, 
propter  odhan  dcliSti ;  in  trefpafs  all  are  principals,  becaufe  the 
law,  quae  de  minimis  non  curat,  does  not  defeend  to  diflinguiflr 
the  different  ihades  of  guilt  in  petty  mifdemefnors.  It  is  a 
maxim,  that  accejjorius  fequitur  naturam  fui  principalis''^ :  and 
therefore  an  acceffory  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  higher  crime  than 
his  principal ;  being  only  puniflied,  as  a  partaker  of  his  guilt. 
So  that  if  a  fervant  inftigates  a  ffranger  to  kill  his  mafter,  this 
being  murder  in  the  ftranger  as  principal,  of  courfe  the  fervant 
is  acceffory  only  to  the  crime  of  murder;  though,  had  he  been 
prefent  and  affiftii^g,  he  would  have  been  guilty  as  principal  of 
petty  treafon,  and  the  ffranger  of  murder'. 

2.  A  s  to  the  fecond  point,  who  may  be  an  acceffory  before 
the  fadl ;  fir  Matthew  Hale*"  defines  him  to  be  one,  who  being 
abfent  at  the  time  of  the  crime  committed,  doth  yet  procure, 
counfel,  or  command  another  to  commit  a  crime.  Herein  ab- 
fence  is  neceffary  to  make  him  an  acceffory  ;  for  if  fuch  procu¬ 
rer,  or  the  like,  be  prefent,  he  is  guilty  of  the  crime  as  prin- 

^  3  Inft.  139. 

*  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  315. 
iHal.  P.C.615,  616. 
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cipal.  If  A  then  advifes  B  to  kill  another,  and  B  does  it  in  the 
abfence  of  A,  now  B  is  principal,  and  A  is  acceflbry  in  the 
murder.  And  this  holds,  even  though  the  party  killed  be  not 
in  rerum  natura  at  the  time  of  the  advice  given.  As  if  A,  the 
reputed  father,  advifes  B  the  mother  of  a  baftard  child,  unborn, 
to  ftrangle  it  when  born,  and  flie  does  fo;  A  is  acceffory  to  this 
murder  And  it  is  alfo  fettled  “,  that  whoever  procureth  a  fe¬ 
lony  to  be  committed,  though  it  be  by  the  intervention  of  a 
third  perfon,  is  an  acceflbry  before  the  fad:.  It  is  likewife’a 
rule,  that  he  who  in  any  v/ife  commands  or  counfels  another  to 
commit  an  unlawful  ad,  is  acceflbry  to  all  that  enfues  upon 
that  unlawful  ad  j  but  is  not  acceflbry  to  any  ad  diftind  from . 
the  other.  As  if  A  commands  B  to  beat  C,  and  B  beats  him 
fo  that  he  dies  ;  B  is  guilty  of  murder  as  principal,  and  A  as 
acceflbry.  '  But  if  A  commands  B  to  burn  C’s  houfe ;  and  he, 
in  fo  doing,  commits  a  robbery ;  now  A,  though  acceflbry  to 
the  burning,  is  not  acceflbry  to  the  robbery,  for  that  is  a  thing 
of  a  diftind  and  unconfequential  nature  p.  But  if  the  felony 
committed  be  the  fame  in  fubftance  with  that  which  is  com¬ 
manded,  and  only  varying  in  fome  circumftantial  matters ;  as 
if,  upon  a  command  to  poifon  Titius,  he  is  ftabbed  or  fliot, 
that  he  dies  the  commander  is  ftill  acceflbry  to  the  murder, 
for  the  fubftance  of  the  thing  commanded  was  the  death  of 
Titius,  and  the  manner  of  it’s  execution  is  a  mere  collateral 
circumftance’. 

3.  An  acceflbry  after  the  fad  may  be,  where  a  perfon, 
knowing  a  felony  to  have  been  committed,  receives,  relieves, 
comforts,  or  aflifts  the  felon'.  Therefore,  to  make  an  acceflbry 
ex  poft  faSfo,  it  is  in  the  firft  place  requifite  that  he  knows  of 
the  felony  committed  In  the  next  place,  he- muft  receive,  re¬ 
lieve,  comfort,  or  aflift  him.  And,  generally,  any  afllftance 
whatever  given  to  a  felon,  to  hinder  his  being  apprehended, 

^  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  316. 

'  I  Hal.  P.C.6t8. 

*  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  319. 


*  Dyer.  186.  • 

®  Foller.  125. 
f  I  Hal.  P.  C.  617. 
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tried,  or  fufFering  punifliment,  makes  the  affiftor  an  acceflbry. 
As  furnifhing  him  with  a  horfe  to  efcape  his  purfuers,  money 
or  victuals  to  fupport  him,  a  houl'e  or  other  flielter  to  conceal 
him,  or  open  force  and  violence  to  refeue  or  protedt  him*.  So 
likewife  to  convey  inlFruments  to  a  felon  to  enable  him  to  break 
gaol,  or  to  bribe  the  gaoler  to  let  him  efcape,  makes  a  man  an 
accelTory  to  the  felony.  But  to  relieve  a  felon  in  gaol  with 
clothes  or  other  neceflaries,  is  no  offence :  for  the  crime  im¬ 
putable  to  this  fpecies  of  accelTory  is  tl^e  hindrance  of  public 
juflice,  by  aflifling  the  felon  to  efcape  the  vengeance  of  the  law". 
To  buy  or  receive  holen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  holen, 
falls  under  none  of  thefe  deferiptions  ;  it  was  therefore  at  com¬ 
mon  law,  a  mere  mifdemefnor,  and  made  not  the  receiver  ac¬ 
ceflbry  to  the  theft,  becaufe  he  received  the  goods  only,  and 
not  the  felon'''  •.  but  now  by  the  hatutes  5  Ann.  c.31.  and 
4 Geo.  I.  c.  1 1,  all  fuch  receivers  are  made  acceflbries,  and  may 
be  tranfported  for  fourteen  years.  In  France  this  is  punifhed 
with  death  :  and  the  Gothic  conllitutions  diftinguillied  alfo 
three  forts  of  thieves,  “  iinum  qui  conjilhim  daret,  olterum  qui 
“  contreBaret,  tertinm  qui  reeeptaret  et  .occuleret ;  pari  poenae  fin~ 
“  gidos  ohioxios'^. 

The  felony  mufl;  be  complete  at  the  time  of  the  afliftance 
given  ;  elfe  it  makes  not  the  aflTiflant  an  acceflbry.  As  if  one 
wounds  another  mortally,  and  after  the  wound  given,  but  be¬ 
fore  death  enfues,  a  perfon  aflifts  or  receives  the  delinquent : 
this  does  not  make  him  acceflbry  to  the  homicide,  for  till  death 
enfues  there  is  no  felony  committed’'.  But  fo  flridl  is  the  law 
where  a  felony  is  adlually  complete,  in  order  to  do  effedtual 
juflice,  that  the  nearefl  relations  are  not  fuffered  to  aid  or  re¬ 
ceive  one  another.  If  the  parent  aflifls  his  child,  or  the  child 
his  parent,  if  the  brother  receives  his  brother,  the  mafler  his 
fervant,  or  the  fervant  his  mafler,  or  even  if  the  hulband  relieves 

*  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  317,  318.  *  Stiernhook  de  jure  Goth, 

1  Hal.  P.  C.  620,  621.  y  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  320. 

^  1  Hal.  P,  C.  620. 
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his  wife,  who  have  any  of  them  committed  a  felony,  the  receivers 
become  accelTories  ex  pojl  faSlo'^.  But  a  feme  covert,  cannot  be¬ 
come  an  accelTory  by  the  receipt  and  concealment  of  her  hulband; 
for  (he  is  prefumed  to  adt  under  his  coercion,  and  therefore  Ihe 
is  not  bound,  neither  ought  flie,  to  difcover  her  lord*. 

4.  Th  e  laft  point  of  enquiry  is,  how  accelfories  are  to  be 
treated,  confidered  diilindt  from  principals.  And  the  general 
rule  of  the  antient  law  (borrowed  from  the  Gothic  conftitutions'’) 
is  this,  that  accelTories  lhall  fulFer  the  fame  punilliment  as 
their  principals :  if  one  be  liable  to  death,  the  other  is  alfo 
liable':  as,  by  the  laws  of  Athens,  delinquents  and  their  abet¬ 
tors  were  to  receive  the  fame  punilhment'*.  Why  then,  it  may 
be  afked,  are  fuch  elaborate  diftindlions  made  between  accelTo- 
ries  and  principals,  if  both  are  to  fuller  the  fame  punilhment  ? 
For  thefe  reafons.  i.  To  diftinguilh  the  nature  and  denomina¬ 
tion  of  crimes,  that  the  accufed  may  know  how  to  defend  hiin- 
felf  when  indidted  :  the  commiflion  of  an  adtual  robbery  being 
quite  a  different  accufation,  from  that  of  harbouring  the  robber. 
2.  Becaufe,  though  by  the  antient  common  law  the  rule  is  as 
before  laid  down,  that  both  lhall  be  punilhed  alike,  yet  now  by 
the  ftatutes  relating  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  a  dillindlion  is 
made  between  them  :  accelTories  after  the  fadt  being  ftill  al¬ 
lowed  the  benefit  of  clergy  in  all  cafes  j  which  is  denied  to  the 
principals,  and  accelTories  before  the  fadt,  in  many  cafes ;  as  in 
petit  treafon,  murder,  robbery,  and  wilful  burning  And  per¬ 
haps  if  a  difiindtion  were  conftantly  to  be  made  between  the 
punilhment  of  principals  and  accelTories,  even  before  the  fadl,  the 
latter  to  be  treated  with  a  little  lefs  feverity  than  the  former,  it 
might  prevent  the  perpetration  of  many  crimes,  by  increafing 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a  perfon  to  execute  the  deed  itfelf ;  as 
his  danger  would  be  greater  than  that  of  his  accomplices,  by 


^  3  Inti;.  ic8  2  Hav^'k.  P.  C.  320. 
»  I  Hal.  P.  C.  621. 

^  See  Stiernhook.  ihU. 


^  3  Inft,  188. 

Pott,  Antiej.  b.  r.  c.  26. 
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reafon  of  the  difference  of  his  punilllment^  3.  Becaufe  for¬ 
merly  no  man  could  be  tried  as  acceffory,  till  after  the  principal 
was  convidled,  or  at  leaf;  he  muff  have  been  tried  at  the  fame 
time  with  him :  though  that  law  is  now  much  altered,  as  will 
be  fliewn  more  fully  in  it’s  proper  place.  4.  Becaufe,  though  a 
man  be  indidted  as  acceffory  and  acquitted,  he  may  afterwards 
be  indicted  as  principal ;  for  an  acquittal  of  receiving  or  coun¬ 
felling  a  felon  is  no  acquittal  of  the  felony  itfelf :  but  it  is  mat¬ 
ter  of  fome  doubt,  whether,  if  a  man  be  acquitted  as  principal, 
he  can  be  afterwards  indidled  as  acceffory  before  the  fadl  j  lince 
thofe  offences  are  frequently  very  near  allied,  and  therefore  an 
acquittal  of  the  guilt  of  one  may  be  an  acquittal  of  the  other 
alfo®.  But  it  is  clearly  held,  that  one  acquitted  as  principal 
may  be  indidied  as  an  acceflbry  after  the  fadt  ^  fince  that  is 
always  an  offence  of  a  different  fpecies  of  guilt,  principally 
tending  to  evade  the  public  juftice,  and  is  fubfequent  in  it’s 
commencement  to  the  other.  Upon  thefe  reafons  the  diftindlion 
of  principal  and  acceffory  will  appear  to  be  highly  neceffary ; 
though  the  punifhment  is  ftill  much  the  fame  with  regard  to 
principals,  and  fuch  acceffories  as  offend  a  priori. 

*  I  Hal.  P.C.  625,626.  2Hawk.P.C,3'73, 
Foller.  361. 
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Chapter  the  fourth. 

Of  offences  against  GOD  and  RELIGION. 


IN  the  prefcnt  chapter  we  are  to  enter  upon  the  detail  of  the 
fcvcral  fpecies  of  crimes  and  mifdemefnors,  with  the  punifli- 
ment  annexed  to  each  by  the  laws  of  England.  It  was  ob- 
ferved,  in  the  beginning  of  this  book  %  that  crimes  and  mif¬ 
demefnors  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  public  rights  and 
duties,  owing  to  the  whole  community,  confidered  as  a  com¬ 
munity,  in  it’s  focial  aggregate  capacity.  And  in  the  very  en¬ 
trance  of  thefe  commentaries  it  was  ihewn,  that  human  laws 
can  have  no  concern  with  any  but  focial  and  relative  duties  j 
being  intended  only  to  regulate  the  conduit  of  man,  confidered 
under  various  relations,  as  a  member  of  civil  fociety.  All  crimes 
ought  therefore  to  be  eftimated  merely  according  to  the  mif- 
chiefs  which  they  produce  in  civil  fociety  ‘ :  and,  of  confe- 
quence,  private  vices,  or  the  breach  of  mere  abfolute  duties, 
which  man  is  bound  to  perform  confidered  only  as  an  indivi¬ 
dual,  are  not,  cannot  be,  the  objeit  of  any  municipal  law  ;  any 
farther  than  as  by  their  evil  example,  or  other  pernicious  effeils, 
they  may  prejudice  the  community,  and  thereby  become  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  public  crimes.  Thus  the  vice  of  drunkennefs,  if  com¬ 
mitted  privately  and  alone,  is  beyond  the  knowlege  and  of  courfe 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  tribunals  :  but  if  committed  pub¬ 
licly,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  it’s  evil  example  makes  it  liable 


*  Sec  pag.  5. 

^  Sec  Vol.  I.  pag.  123,  12.^. 
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to  temporal  cenfures.  The  vice  of  lying,  which  confifts  (ab- 
ftradledly  taken)  in  a  criminal  violation  of  truth,  and  therefore 
in  any  lhape  is  derogatory  from  found  morality,  is  not  however 
taken  notice  of  by  our  law,  unlefs  it  carries  with  it  feme  public 
inconvenience,  as  fpreading  falfe  news ;  or  fome  focial  injury, 
as  Hander  and  malicious  profecution,  for  which  a  private  recom- 
pence  is  given.  And  yet  drunkennefs  and  lying  are  in  foro  con~ 
feientiae  as  thoroughly  criminal  when  they  are  not,  as  when  they 
are,  attended  with  public  inconvenience.  The  only  difference 
is,  that  both  public  and  private  vices  are  fubjeft  to  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  eternal  jufticej  and  public  vices  are  befides  liable  to 
the  temporal  punifliments  of  human  tribunals. 

O  N  the  other  hand,  there  are  fome  mifdemefnors,  which  are 
puniihed  by  the  municipal  law,  that  are  in  themfelves  nothing 
criminal,  but  are  made  fo  by  the  politive  conftitutions  of  the 
ftate  for  public  convenience.  Such  as  poaching,  exportation  of 
wool,  and  the  like.  Thefe  are  naturally  no  offences  at  all ; 
but  their  whole  criminality  confifhs  in  their  difob-dience  to 
the  fupreme  power,  which  has  an  undoubted  right  for  the  well¬ 
being  and  peace  of  the  community  to  make  fome  things  un¬ 
lawful,  which  were  in  themfelves  indifferent.  Upon  the  whole 
therefore,  though  part  of  the  offences  to  be  enumerated  in  the 
following  llieets  arc  offences  againfl  the  revealed  law  of  God, 
others  againfl  the  law  of  nature,  and  fome  are  offences  againfl: 
neither }  yet  in  a  treatife  of  municipal  law  we  muff  confider 
them  all  as  deriving  their  particular  guilt,  here  punifliable,  from 
the  law  of  man.^ 

H  A  V I N  G  premifed  this  caution,  I  fliall  next  proceed  to 
diftributc  the  feveral  offences,  which  are  either  diredtly  or  by 
confequence  injurious  to  civil  fociety,  and  therefore  punifliable 
by  the  laws  of  England,  under  the  following  general  heads  : 
firll,  thofe  which  are  more  immediately  injurious  to  God  and 
his  holy  religion  ;  fecondly,  fuch  as  violate  and  tranfgrefs  the 
law  of  nations  ;  thirdly,  fuch  as  more  efpecially  affedl  the  fove- 
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reign  executive  power  of  the  ftate,  or  the  king  and  his  govern¬ 
ment  ;  fourthly,  fuch  as  more  diredtly  infringe  the  rights  of  the 
public  or  common  wealth ;  and,  laftly,  fuch  as  derogate  from 
thofe  rights  and  duties,  which  are  owing  to  particular  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  in  the  prefervation  and  vindication  of  which  the  com¬ 
munity  is  deeply  intcrefted. 

First  then,  of  fuch  crimes  and  mifdemefnors,  as  more  im¬ 
mediately  offend  Almighty  God,  by  openly  tranfgreffing  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  religion  either  natural  or  revealed ;  and  mediately,  by 
their  bad  example  and  confequence,  the  law  of  fociety  alfo  ; 
which  conftitutes  that  guilt  in  the  action,  which  human  tribu¬ 
nals  are  to  cenfure. 

I.  Of  this  fpecies  the  frfl  is  that  of  apojlacy,  or  a  total  re¬ 
nunciation  of  chriftianity,  by  embracing  either  a  falfe  religion,, 
or  no  religion  at  all.  This  offence  can  only  take  place  in  fuch 
as  have  once  profefied  the  true  religion.  The  perverfion  of  a 
chriflian  to  judaifm,  paganifm,  or  other  falfe  religion,  was 
punilhed  by  the  emperors  Conftantius  and  Julian  with  confifca- 
tion  of  goods  ;  to  which  the  emperors  Theodofius  and  Valenti- 
nian  added  capital  punifliment,  in  cafe  the  apoflate  endeavoured 
to  pervert  others  to  the  fame  iniquity*.  A  punifliment  too  fe- 
vere  for  any  temporal  laws  to  inflidt  :  and  yet  the  zeal  of  our 
anceftors  imported  it  into  this  country ;  for  we  find  by  Bradton^ 
that  in  his  time  apoftates  were  to  be  burnt  to  death.  Doubtlefs 
the  prefervation  of  chrifliianity,  as  a  national  religion,  is,  ab- 
ftradled  from  it’s  own  intrinfic  truth,  of  the  utmofl:  confequence 
to  the  civil  fliate  :  which  a  Angle  inflance  will  fufliciently  de- 
monflrate.  The  belief  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifli- 
ments,  the  entertaining  juft  ideas  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
fupreme  being,  and  a  firm  perfuafion  that  he  fuperintends  and 
will  finally  compenfate  every  adtion  in  human  life  (all  which 
are  clearly  revealed  in  the  dodtrines,  and  forcibly  inculcated  by 
the  precepts,  of  our  faviour  Chrift)  tliefe  are  .the  grand  founda- 
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tion  of  all  judicial  oaths ;  which  call  God  to  witnefs  the  truth 
of  thofe  fadls,  which  perhaps  may  be  only  known  to  him  and 
the  party  attefting  :  all  moral  evidence  therefore,  all  confidence 
in  human  veracity,  inufl;  be  weakened  by  apollacy,  and  over¬ 
thrown  by  total  infidelity.  Wherefore  all  affronts  to  chriflianity, 
or  endeavours  to  depreciate  it’s  efficacy,  in  thofe  who  have  once 
profeffed  it,  are  highly  deferving  of  cenfurc.  But  yet  the  lofs  of 
life  is  a  heavier  penalty  than  the  offence,  taken  in  a  civil  light,  de- 
ferves ;  and,  taken  in  a  fpiritual  light,  our  laws  have  no  jurifdiiflion 
over  it.  This  punifliment  therefore  has  long  ago  become  obfoletej 
and  the  offence  of  apoftacy  was  for  a  long  time  the  objedtonly  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  which  corrected  the  offender  pro  falute 
animae.  But  about  the  clofe  of  the  lafl  century,  the  civil  liber¬ 
ties  to  which  we  were  then  reflored  being  nfed  as  a  cloke  of 
malicioufnefs,  and  the  mofl:  horrid  doiffrines  fubverfive  of  all 
religion  being  publicly  avowed  both  in  difcourfe  and  writings, 
it  was  thought  neceffary  again  for  the  civil  power  to  interpofe,  by 
not  admitting  thofe  mifcreants  ^  to  the  privileges  of  fociety, 
who  maintained  fuch  principles  as  deflroyed  all  moral  obliga¬ 
tion.  To  this  end  it  was  enadted  by  flatute  9  8c  lo  W.  III.  c.  32. 
that  if  any  perfon  educated  in,  or  having  made  profeflion  of, 
the  chriflian  religion,  ffiall  by  writing,  printing,  teaching,  or 
advifed  fpeaking,  deny  the  chriflian  religion  to  be  true,  or  the 
holy  fcriptures  to  be  of  divine  authority,  he  ffiall  upon  the  firfl 
offence  be  rendered  incapable  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of  truft  j 
and,  for  the  fecond,  be  rendered  incapable  of  bringing  any  ac¬ 
tion,  being  guardian,  executor,  legatee,  or  purchafer  of  lands, 
and  ffiall  fuffer  three  years  imprifonment  without  bail.  To  give 
room  however  for  repentance  j  if,  within  four  months  after  the 
firfl  convidlion,  the  delinquent  will  in  open  court  publicly  re¬ 
nounce  his  error,  he  is  difcharged  for  that  once  from  all  difa- 
bilities. 

II.  A  SECOND  offence  is  that  of  herefy  •,  which  con fifls. not 
in  a  total  denial  of  chriflianity,  but  of  fome  of  it’s  eflential 

*  Mf/crcyantz  in  our  anticnt  law  books  is  the  name  of  unbelievers. 
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dodrines,  publicly  and  obftinately  avowed ;  being  defined, 
“  fententia  rerum  divinarum  humano  fenfu  excogitata,  polarn  doBa, 
“  et pertinaciter  defenjd^."  And  here  it  muil  allb  be  acknowleged 
that  particular  modes  of  belief  or  unbelief,  not  tending  to  over¬ 
turn  chriftianity  itfelf,  or  to  fap  the  foundations  of  morality, 
are  by  no  means  the  objedl  of  coercion  by  the  civil  magiftrate. 
What  dodtrincs  fliall  therefore  be  adjudged  herefy,  was  left  by 
our  old  conftitution  to  the  determination  of  the  ecclefiaflical 
judge ;  who  had  herein  a  mofl:  arbitrary  latitude  allowed  him. 
For  the  general  definition  of  an  heretic  given  by  Lyndewode ex¬ 
tends  to  the  fmalleft  deviations  from  the  doftrines  of  holy  church  : 

haereticus  eji  qui  dubitat  de  fide  cat holica,  et  qui  negligit  ficrvare  ea, 
“  quae  Montana  ecckjia  fiatuit,  fieu  fiervare  decreverat."  Or,  as  the 
ftatute  2  Hen.  IV.  c.  15.  exprefi'es  it  in  Englifli,  “  teachers  of 
erroneous  opinions,  contrary  to  the  faith  and  blefTed  determi- 
**  nations  of  the  holy  church.”  Very  contrary  this  to  the  ufage 
of  the  firfl;  general  councils,  which  defined  all  heretical  dobbrines 
with  the  utmofi;  precifion  and  exadtnefs.  And  what  ought  to 
have  alleviated  the  punifhment,  the  uncertainty  of  the  crime, 
feems  to  have  enhanced  it  in  thofe  days  of  blind  2eal  and  pious 
cruelty.  It  is  true,  that  the  fandlimonious  hypocrify  of  the 
canonifts  went  at  firfi:  no  farther  than  enjoining  penance,  ex- 
communication,  and  ecclefiaftical  deprivation,  for  herefy  ;  though 
afterwards  they  proceeded  boldly  to  imprifonment  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  and  confifcation  of  goods  in  pics  ufius.  But  in  the  mean 
time  they  had  prevailed  upon  the  weaknefs  of  bigotted  princes 
to  make  the  civil  power  fubfervient  to  their  purpofes,  by  making 
herefy  not  only  a  temporal,  but  even  a  capital,  offence  ;  the 
Romifh  ecclefiaftics  determining,  without  appeal,  whatever  they 
pleafed  to  be  herefy,  and  Ihifting  off  to  the  fecular  arm  the 
odium  and  drudgery  of  executions ;  with  which  they  themfclves 
were  too  tender  and  delicate  to  intermeddle.  Nay  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  intercede  and  pray,  on  behalf  of  the  convidbed  heretic, 
ut  citra  mortis  periciilunt  fententia  circa  emn  moderetur  ;  well 

1  Hal.P,  C.  384.  Demtuhl.  t.  40.  c.  27. 
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knowing  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were  delivering  the  unliappy 
viftim  to  certain  death.  Hence  the  capital  punlihments  inlii<Sed 
on  the  antient  Donatifts  and  Manichaeans  by  the  emperors 
Theodofius  and  Juftinian’;  hence  alfo  the  conllitiition  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  mentioned  by  Lyndewode aojudging  all 
perfons  without  diftindion  to  be  burnt  with  fire,  who  were  con- 
vided  of  herefy  by  the  ecclefiaftical  judge.  The  fame  emperor, 
in  another  conftitution  ",  ordained  that  if  any  temporal  lord, 
when  admoniflied  by  the  church,  fliould  negled  to  clear  his 
territories  of  lieretics  within  a  year,  it  lliould  be  lawful  for  good 
catholics  to  feife  and  occupy  the  lands,  and  utterly  to  extermi¬ 
nate  the  heretical  pofl'elTors.  And  upon  this  foundation  was 
built  that  arbitrary  power,  fo  long  claimed  and  fo  fatally  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  pope,  of  difpoling  even  of  the  kingdoms  of  re- 
fradory  princes  to  more  dutiful  fons  of  the  church.  The  im¬ 
mediate  event  of  this  conftitution  was  fomething  fingular,  and 
may  ferve  to  illuftrate  at  once  the  gratitude  of  the  holy  fee,  and 
the  juft  punilhment  of  the  royal  bigot:  for  upon  the  authority 
of  this  very  conflitution,  the  pope  afterwards  expelled  this  very 
emperor  Frederic  from  his  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  gave  it  to 
Charles  of  Anjou  ®. 

Christianity  being  thus  deformed  by  the  daemon  of  per- 
fecution  upon  the  continent,  we  cannot  exped  that  our  own  ifland 
fliould  be  entirely  free  from  the  fame  fcourge.  And  therefore  we 
find  among  our  antient  precedents  p  a  writ  de  haeretico  comburendoy 
which  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  as  antient  as  the  common  law 
itfelf.  However  it  appears  from  thence,  that  the  convidion  of 
herefy  by  the  common  law  was  not  in  any  petty  ecclefiaftical 
court,  but  before  the  archbifliop  himfelf  in  a  provincial  fynod  j 
and  that  the  delinquent  was  delivered  over  to  the  king  to  do  as 
he  fliould  pleafe  with  him  :  fo  that  the  crown  had  a-control 
over  the  fpiritual  power,  and  might  pardon  the  convid  by  ilTuing 

^  Cod.  I.  I.  tit.  5.  ®  Baldus  in  Cod.  1,  5.  4. 

^  c.  de  hdiereticis.  P  F.  N.  B.  269, 
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no  procefs  againft  him  j  the  writ  ile  haeretico  combiirendo  being 
not  a  writ  of  courfe,  but  ifluing  only  by  the  fpecial  diredtion 
of  the  king  in  council 

But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fourth,  when  the  eyes  of 
the  chriftian  world  began  to  open,  and  the  feeds  of  the  protef- 
tant  religion  (though  under  the  opprobrious  name  of  lollardy') 
took  root  in  this  kingdom  ;  the  clergy,  taking  advantage  from 
the  king’s  dubious  title  to  demand  an  increafe  of  their  own 
power,  obtained  an  adt  of  parliament  *,  which  ftiarpened  the 
edge  of  perfecution  to  it’s  utmoft  keennefs.  For,  by  that  fta- 
tute,  the  diocefan  alone,  without  the  intervention  of  a  fynod, 
might  convidt  of  heretical  tenets  ;  and  unlefs  the  convidl  abju¬ 
red  his  opinions,  or  if  after  abjuration  he  relapfed,  the  Iheriff 
was  bound  ex  officio,  if  required  by  the  bifliop,  to  commit  the 
unhappy  vidtim  to  the  flames,  without  waiting  for  the  confent 
of  the  crown.  By  the  ftatute  2  Hen.  V.  c.  7.  lollardy  was  alfo 
made  a  temporal  offence,  and  indidtable  in  the  king’s  courts  j 
which  did  not  thereby  gain  an  exclufive,  but  only  a  concurrent 
jurifdidlion  with  the  bifliop’s  confiftory. 

Afterwards,  when  the  final  reformation  of  religion  began  to 
advance,  the  power  of  the  ecclefiaftics  was  fomewhat  moderated  : 
for  though  what  herely  is,  was  not  then  precifely  defined,  yet 
we  are  told  in  fome  points  what  it  is  not :  the  ftatute  25  Hen.  viir. 
c.  14.  declaring,  that  offences  againfl:  the  fee  of  Rome  are  not 
herefy  ;  and  the  ordinary  being  thereby  reftrained  from  proceed¬ 
ing  in  any  cafe  upon  mere  fufpicion  j  that  is,  unlefs  the  party  be 
accufed  by  two  credible  witnefles,  or  an  indidtment  of  herefy  be 
firfl:  previoufly  found  in  the  king’s  courts  of  common  law.  And 
yet  the  fpirit  of  perfecution  was  not  then  abated,  but  only  di¬ 
verted  into  a  lay  chanel.  For  in  fix  years  afterwards,  by  ftatute 
31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.  the  bloody  law  of  the  fix  articles  was  made, 
which  eftablifhed  the  fix  moft  contefted  points  of  popery,  tran- 

^  I  Kal.  P.  C.  395,  Matt.  xiii.  30.)  but  from  one  Walter  Lol- 

'  So  called  not  from  loUurn,  or  tares,  hard,  a  German  reformer.  Mod,  Un.Hift. 
etymology,  which  was  afterwards  de-  xxvi.  13.  Spelm.  Glojf,  371. 
vifed,  in  order  to  jiiHify  the  burning  of  them  \  *  2  Hen.  IV.  c.  1 5.  fub- 
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fubftantiation,  communion  in  one  kind,  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  monaftic  vows,  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs,  and  auricular 
confefiion  ;  which  points  were  “  determined  and  refolved  by  the 
“  moft  godly  ftudy,  pain,  and  travail  of  his  majefty  :  for  which 
“  his  moft  humble  and  obedient  fubjedls,  the  lords  fpiritual  and 
“  temporal  and  the  commons,  in  parliament  aflembled,  did  not 
“  only  render  and  give  unto  his  highnefs  their  moft  high  and 
“  hearty  thanks,”  but  did  alfo  enaeft  and  declare  all  oppugners  of 
the  firft  to  be  heretics,  and  to  be  burnt  with  fire  ;  and  of  the 
five  laft  to  be  felons,  and  to  fuffer  death.  The  fame  ftatute  ef- 
tabliflaed  a  new  and  mixed  jurifdidlion  of  clergy  and  laity  for 
the  trial  and  convieftion  of  heretics ;  the  reigning  prince  being 
then  equally  intent  on  deftroying  the  fupreinacy  of  the  bifliops 
of  Rome,  and  cftabliftiing  all  other  their  corruptions  of  the 
chriftian  religion. 

I  SHALL  not  perplex  this  detail  with  the  various  repeals  and 
revivals  of  thefe  fanguinary  laws  in  the  two  fucceeding  reigns  ; 
but  fliall  proceed  diredly  to  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  when 
the  reformation  was  finally  eftabliflied  with  temper  and  decency, 
unfullied  with  party  rancour,  or  perfonal  caprice  and  refentment. 
By  ftatute  1  Eliz.  c.  1.  all  former  ftatutes  relating  to  herely  are 
repealed,  which  leaves  the  jurifdidlion  of  herefy  as  it  ftood  at  com¬ 
mon  law  ;  viz.  as  to  the  infliction  of  common  cenfures,  in  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  courts  j  and,  in  cafe  of  burning  the  heretic,  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  fynod  only  *.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  is  indeed  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  holds  that  fuch  power  refided  in  the  diocefan  alfo  j 
though  he  agrees,  that  in  either  cafe  the  writ  de  haeretico  comburendo 
was  not  demandable  of  common  right,  but  grantable  or  otherwife 
merely  at  the  king’s  diferetion  But  the  principal  point  now 
gained,  was,  that  by  this  ftatute  a  boundary  is  for  the  firft  time 
let  to  what  fhall  be  accounted  herefy  }  nothing  for  the  future 
being  to  be  fo  determined,  but  only  fuch  tenets,  which  have 
been  heretofore  fo  declared,  i.  By  the  words  of  the  canonical 
feriptures  •,  2.  By  the  firft  four  general  councils,  or  fuch  others 

'  5  Rep.  23.  12  Rep.  56.  92-  “  1  Hal.  P.  C.  405. 
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as  have  only  ufed  the  words  of  the  holy  fcriptures ;  or,  3.  Which 
fliall  hereafter  be  fo  declared  by  the  parliament,  with  the  aflent 
of  the  clergy  in  convocation.  Thus  was  herefy  reduced  to  a 
greater  certainty  than  before;  though  it  might  not  have  been 
the  worfe  to  have  defined  it  in  terms  ftill  more  precife  and  par¬ 
ticular  ;  as  a  man  continued  ftill  liable  to  be  burnt,  for  what 
perhaps  he  did  not  underlland  to  be  herefy,  till  the  ecclefiaftical 
judge  fo  interpreted  the  words  of  the  canonical  feriptures. 

For  the  writ  de  haeretico  comburendo  remained  flill  in  force  j 
and  we  have  inftances  of  it’s  being  put  in  execution  upon  two 
anabaptifls  in  the  feventeenth  of  Elizabeth,  and  two  Arians  in 
the  ninth  of  James  the  firfl:.  ‘  But  it  was  totally  abolifhed,  and 
herefy  again  fubjedled  only  to  ecclefiaftical  corredtion,  pro  falute 
aijmae,  by  virtue  of  the  ftatute  29  Car.  II.  c.  9.  For  in  one 
and  the  fame  reign,  our  lands  were  delivered  from  the  flavery  of 
military  tenures ;  our  bodies  from  arbitrary  imprifonmentby  the 
habeas  corpus  adl ;  and  our  minds  from  the  tyranny  of  fuperfli- 
tious  bigotry,  by  demolilhing  this  laft  badge  ‘  of  perfecution  in 
the  Englifh  law. 

In  what  I  have  now  faid  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  dero¬ 
gate  from  the  juft  rights  of  the  national  church,  or  to  favour  a 
loofe  latitude  of  propagating  any  crude  undigefted  fentiments  in 
religious  matters.  Of  propagating,  I  fay  j  for  the  bare  enter¬ 
taining  them,  without  an  endeavour  to  diffufe  them,  feems 
hardly  cognizable  by  any  human  authority.  I  only  mean  to  il- 
luftrate  the  excellence  of  our  prefent  eftablifliment,  by  looking 
back  to  former  times.  Everything  is  now  as  it  fhould  be,  with 
refpedt  to  the  fpiritual  cognizance,  and  fpiritual  punifliment, 
of  herefy :  unlefs  perhaps  that  the  crime  ought  to  be  more 
ftridtly  defined,  and  no  profecution  permitted,  even  in  the  ec¬ 
clefiaftical  courts,  till  the  tenets  in  queftion  are  by  proper  autho¬ 
rity  previoufly  declared  to  be  heretical.  Under  thefe  reftri(flions, 
it  feems  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  the  national  religion,  that 
the  officers  of  the  church  (hould  have  power  to  cenfure  here¬ 
tics  ;  yet  not  to  harrafs  them  with  temporal  penalties,  much 
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lefs  to  exterminate  or  deftroy  them.  The  legiflature  hath  in¬ 
deed  thought  it  proper,  that  the  civil  magiftrate  lliould  again 
interpol'e,  with  regard  to  one  fpecies  of  lierefy,  very  prevalent 
in  modern  times:  for  by  ftatute  9  &  10  W.  III.  c.  32.  if  any 
perfon  educated  in  the  chrillian  religion,  or  profefiing  the  fame, 
(hall  by  writing,  printing,  teaching,  or  advifed  fpeaking,  deny 
any  one  of  the  perfons  in  the  holy  trinity  to  be  God,  or  main¬ 
tain  that  there  are  more  Gods  than  one,  he  lhall  undergo  the 
fame  penalties  and  incapacities,  which  were  juft  now  mentioned 
to  be  inflidled  on  apoftacy  by  the  fame  ftatute.  And  thus  much 
for  the  crime  of  herefy. 

III.  Another  fpecies  of  offences  againft  religion  are  thofe 
which  affedt  the  ejlabliped  church.  And  thefe  are  either  pofi- 
tive,  or  negative.  Pofitive,  as  by  reviling  it’s  ordinances :  or 
negative,  by  non-conformity  to  it’s  worfliip.  Of  both  of  thefe 
in  their  order. 

I.  And,  firft,  of  the  offence  of  reviling  the  ordinances  of 
the  church.  This  is  a  crime  of  a  much  groffer  nature  than  the 
other  of  mere  non-conformity  j  fince  it  carries  with  it  the  ut- 
moft  indecency,  arrogance,  and  ingratitude  :  indecency,  by  fet- 
ting  up  private  judgment  in  virulent  and  fadtious  oppofi- 
tion  to  public  authority;  arrogance,  by  treating  with  contempt 
and  rudenefs  what  has  at  leaft  a  better  chance  to  be  right,  than 
the  fingular  notions  of  any  particular  man ;  and  ingratitude,  by 
denying  that  indulgence  and  undifturbed  liberty  of  confcience  to 
the  members  of  the  national  church,  which  the  retainers  to 
every  petty  conventicle  enjoy.  However  it  is  provided  by  fta- 
tutes  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  i.  and  i  Eliz.  c.  i.  that  whoever  reviles 
the  facrament  of  the  lord’s  fupper  fhall  be  punifhed  by  fine  and 
imprifonment :  and  by  the  ftatute  1  Eliz.  c.  2.  if  any  minijler 
fhall  fpeak  any  thing  in  derogation  of  the  book  of  common 
prayer,  he  flaall  be  imprifoned  fix  months,  and  forfeit  a  year’s 
value  of  his  benefice ;  and  for  the  fecond  offence  he  fhall  be  de¬ 
prived.  And  if  any  perfon  whatfoever  fliall  in  plays,  fongs,  or 
ether  open  words,  fpeak  any  thing  in  derogation,  depraving,  or 
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defpiling  of  the  faid  book,  he  fliall  forfeit  for  the  firll  offence 
an  hundred  marks ;  for  the  fecond  four  hundred ;  and  for  the 
third  fhall  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  fuffer  imprifon- 
ment  for  life.  Thefe  penalties  were  framed  in  the  infancy  of  our 
prefent  eftablifhment  j  w^hen  the  difciples  of  Rome  and  of  Ge¬ 
neva  united  in  inveighing  with  the  utmoft  bitternefs  againft  the 
Englifi  liturgy  :  and  the  terror  of  thefe  laws  (for  they  feldom, 
if  ever,  were  fully  executed)  proved  a  principal  means,  under 
providence,  of  preferving  the  purity  as  well  as  decency  of  our 
national  worlhip.  Nor  can  their  continuance  to  this  time  (/« 
terrorem  at  leafl)  bethought  too  fevere  and  intolerant ;  when 
we  confider,  that  they  are  levelled  at  the  offence,  not  of  think¬ 
ing  differently  from  the  national  church,  but  of  railing  at  that 
church  and  it’s  ordinances,  for  not  fubmitting  it’s  public  judg¬ 
ment  to  the  private  opinion  of  others.  For,  though  it  is  clear, 
that  no  reftraint  fhould  be  laid  upon  rational  and  difpaflionate 
enquiries  into  the  redlitude  and  propriety  of  the  eftablilhed  mode 
of  worihip  }  yet  contumely  and  contempt  are  what  no  eftablifli- 
mcnt  can  tolerate  A  rigid  attachment  to  trifles,  and  an  in¬ 
temperate  zeal  for  reforming  them,  are  equally  ridiculous  and 
abfurd :  but  the  latter  is  at  prefent  the  lefs  excufable,  becaufe 
from  political  reafons,  fufficiently  hinted  at  in  a  former  volume*, 
it  would  now  be  extremely  unadvifable  to  make  any  alterations 
in  the  fervice  of  the  church  j  unlefs  it  could  be  (hewn  that  fonie 
manifefl:  impiety  or  {hocking  abfurdity  would  follow  from  con¬ 
tinuing  it  in  it’s  prefent  form. 

2.  Non-conformitv  to  the  worfliip  of  the  church  is  the 
other,  or  negative  branch  of  this  offence.  And  for  this  there  is 
much  more  to  be  pleaded  than  for  the  former;  being  a  matter  of 
private  confcience,  to  the  fcruples  of  which  our  prefent  laws  have 
fliewn  a  very  juft  and  chriftian  indulgence.  For  undoubtedly  all 
perfecution  and  oppreffion  of  weak  confciences,  on  the  fcore  of 


^  By  an  ordinance  23  Aug.  1645,  which  bliflied  preftyterian  worihip,  fubjefled  the 
continued  till  the  rcltoration,  to  preach,  offender  upon  indi(flment  to  a  difcretionary 
write,  or  print,  any  thing  in  derogation  or  hnc,notcxceedingfifty pounds.  (Scobell. 98.) 
dcpra\ingof  the  dire^ory^iox  the  then  ella-  ^  Vol.  I.  pag.  98. 
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religious  perfuafions,  are  highly  unjuftifiable  upon  every  principle 
of  natural  reafon,  civil  liberty,  or  found  religion.  But  care  mull 
be  taken  not  to  carry  this  indulgence  into  fuch  extremes,  as  may 
endanger  the  national  church  :  there  is  always  a  difference  to  be 
made  between  toleration  and  eftablifliment. 

Non-conformists  are  of  two  forts :  firft,  fuch  as  abfent 
themfelves  from  divine  worfliip  in  the  eftablifhed  church,  through 
total  irreligion,  and  attend  the  fcrvice  of  no  other  perfuafion. 
Thefe  by  the  ftatutes  of  i  Eliz.  c.  2.  23  Eliz.  c.  i.  and  3  Jac.  I. 
c.  4.  forfeit  one  fhilling  to  the  poor  every  lord’s  day  they  fo  ab¬ 
fent  themfelves,  and  20/.  to  the  king  if  they  continue  fuch  de¬ 
fault  for  a  month  together.  And  if  they  keep  any  inmate,  thus 
irreligioufly  difpofed,  in  their  houfes,  they  forfeit  10 1.  per  month. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  non-conformifts  are  thofe  who  offend 
through  a  miflaken  or  perverfe  zeal.  Such  were  efteemed  by  our 
laws,  enadled  fince  the  time  of  the  reformation,  to  be  papifts 
and  proteftant  diffenters  :  both  of  which  were  fuppofed  to  be 
equally  fchifmatics  in  not  communicating  with  the  national 
church  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  papifts  divided  from  it 
upon  material,  though  erroneous,  reafons  •,  but  many  of  the 
diffenters  upon  matters  of  indifference,  or,  in  other  words,  upon 
no  reafon  at  all.  Yet  certainly  our  anceftors  were  miftaken  in 
their  plans  of  compulfion  and  intolerance.  The  fin  of  fchifm, 
as  fuch,  is  by  no  means  the  object  of  temporal  coercion  and 
punifhment.  If  through  weaknefs  of  intelledl,  through  mifdi- 
re(fted  piety,  through  perverfenefs  and  acerbity  of  temper,  or 
(which  is  often  the  cafe)  through  a  profpedl  of  fecular  advan¬ 
tage  in  herding  with  a  party,  men  quarrel  with  the  ecclefiaftical 
eftablifhment,  the  civil  magiftrate  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
unlefs  their  tenets  and  practice  are  fuch  as  threaten  ruin  or  dif- 
turbance  to  the  ftate.  He  is  bound  indeed  to  protedl  the  efta¬ 
blifhed  church :  and,  if  this  can  be  better  effedled,  by  admitting 
none  but  it’s  genuine  members  to  offices  of  truft  and  emolument, 
he  is  certainly  at  liberty  fo  to  do  ;  the  difpofal  of  offices  being 
matter  of  favour  and  difcretion.  But,  this  point  being  once  fe- 
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cured,  all  perfecution  for  diverfity  of  opinions,  however  ridi¬ 
culous  or  abfurd  they  may  be,  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
found  policy  and  civil  freedom.  The  names  and  fubordination 
of  the  clergy,  the  pofture  of  devotion,  the  materials  and  colour 
of  the  mlnifter’s  garment,  the  joining  in  a  known  or  an  unknown 
form  of  prayer,  and  other  matters  of  the  fame  kind,  muft  be 
left  to  the  option  of  every  man’s  private  judgment. 

With  regard  io  protejlant  dijfenters,  although  the 

experience  of  their  turbulent  difpofition  in  former  times  occa- 
fioned  feveral  difabilities  and  reilridlions  (which  I  fliall  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  juftify)  to  be  laid  upon  them  by  abundance  of  fta- 
tutes'',  yet  at  length  the  legiflature,  with  a  fpirit  of  true  mag¬ 
nanimity,  extended  that  indulgence  to  thefe  fedlaries,  which  they 
themfelves,  when  in  power,  had  held  to  be  countenancing  fchifm, 
and  denied  to  the  church  of  England*.  The  penalties  are  all  of 
them  fufpended  by  the  ftatute  i  W.  &  M.  ft.  i.  c.  18.  “  for 
**  exempting  their  majefties  proteftant  fubjedls,  diftenting  from 
“  the  church  of  England,  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws,” 
commonly  called  the  toleration  aft;  which  exempts  all  dilTenters 
(except  papjfts,  and  fuch  as  deny  the  trinity)  from  all  penal  laws 
relating  to  religion,  provided  they  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  fupremacy  (or  make  a  fimilar  affirmation,  being  quakers  *) 
and  fubferibe  the  declaration  againft  popery,  and  repair  to  fome 
congregation  regiftered  in  the  bifhop’s  court  or  at  the  feffions, 
the  doors  whereof  muft  be  always  open  :  and  diftenting  teachers 
are  alfo  to  fubferibe  the  thirty  nine  articles,  except  thofe  relating 
to  church  government  and  infant  baptifm.  Thus  are  all  perfons, 
who  will  approve  themfelves  no  papifts  or  oppugners  of  the  tri¬ 
nity,  left  at  full  liberty  to  aft  as  their  confcience  fhall  direft  them, 
in  the  matter  of  religious  worfliip.  And,  if  any  perfon  fhall 
wilfully,  malicioufly,  or  contemptuoufly  difturb  any  congrega- 

y  23  Eliz.  c.  I.  33  Eliz,  c,  1.  17  Car.  IL  former  two,  in  cafe  of  uling  the  book  of 
c.  2.  22  Car.  JL  c.  i.  common-prayer,  not  only  in  a  place  of 

*  The  ordinance  of  1645  (before-cited)  public  worihip,  but  alfo  in  any  private  fa- 
inflidled  imprifoninent  for  a  year  on  the  third  mily. 

•ffence,  and  pecuniary  penalties  on  the  *  See  Stat.  S  Geo.  I.  c.  6. 
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tion,  affenibled  in  any  church  or  permitted  mecting-houfe,  or 
fliall  mifufe  any  preacher  or  teacher  there,  he  fhall  (by  virtue  of 
the  fame  flatute)  be  bound  over  to  the  feffions  of  the  peace,  and 
forfeit  twenty  pounds.  But  by  ftatute  5  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  no  mayor, 
or  principal  magiflrate,  muft  appear  at  any  diflenting  meeting 
with  the  enfigns  of  his  office**,  on  pain  of  difability  to  hold  that 
or  any  other  office  :  the  legiflature  judging  it  a  matter  of  pro¬ 
priety,  that  a  mode  of  worfliip,  fet  up  in  oppofition  to  the  na¬ 
tional,  when  allowed  to  be  exercifed  in  peace,  ffiould  be  exer- 
cifed  alfo  with  decency,  gratitude,  and  humility. 

A  s  to  papijls,  what  has  been  faid  of  the  proteftant  diflenters 
would  hold  equally  llrong  for  a  general  toleration  of  them ; 
provided  their  reparation  was  founded  only  upon  difference  of 
opinion  in  religion,  and  their  principles  did  not  alfo  extend  to  a 
fubverlion  of  the  civil  government.  If  once  they  could  be  brought 
to  renounce  the  fupremacy  of  the  pope,  they  might  quietly  enjoy 
their  feven  facraments,  their  purgatory,  and  auricular  confeffion  j 
their  worffiip  of  reliques  and  images  j  nay  even  their  tranfub- 
ftantiation. .  But  while  they  acknowlcge  a  foreign  power,  fupe- 
rior  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  they  cannot  complain 
if  the  laws  of  that  kingdom  will  not  treat  them  upon  the  foot- 
ing  of  good  fubje(fls. 

Let  us  therefore  now  take  a  view  of  the  laws  in  force  againft 
the  papifts ;  who  may  be  divided  into  three  claffes,  perfons  pro- 
feffing  popery,  popiffi  recufants  convidt,  and  popiffi  priefts. 
I .  Perfons  profeffing  the  popifli  religion,  befides  the  former  pe¬ 
nalties  for  fiot  frequenting  their  pariffi  church,  are  by  feveral 
llatutes,  too  numerous  to  be  here  recited',  difabled  from  taking 
any  lands  either  by  defcent  or  purchafe,  after  eighteen  years  of 
age,  until  they  renounce  their  errors ;  they  muft  at  the  age  of 
twenty  one  regifter  their  eftates  before  acquired,  and  all  future 

Sir  Humphrey  Edwin,  a  lord  mayor  of  under  the  allegory  of  Jack  getting  on  a  great 
London,  had  the  imprudence  foon  after  the  horfe,  and  eating  cuftard. 
tolcration-a6l  to  go  to  a  prefbyterian  meet-  See  Hawkins’s  pleas  of  the  crown,  and 

ing-houfc  in  his  formalities  :  which  is  allu-  Burn’s  jullice. 
ded  to  by  dean  Swift,  in  his  tale  of  a  tub^ 
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conveyances  and  wills  relating  to  them ;  they  are  incapable  of 
prefenting  to  any  advowfon,  or  granting  to  any  other  perfon  any 
avoidance  of  the  fame,  in  prejudice  .of  the  two  univerfities  j 
they  may  not  keep  or  teach  any  fchool  under  pain  of  perpetual 
imprifonment;  they  are  liable  alfo  in  fome  inftances  to  pay  double 
taxes  i  and,  if  they  willingly  fay  or  hear  mafs,  they  forfeit  the 
one  two  hundred,  the  other  one  hundred  marks,  and  each  fhall 
fulfer  a  year’s  imprifonment.  Thus  much  for  perfons,  who,  from 
the  misfortune  of  family  prejudices  or  otherwife,  have  conceived 
an  unhappy  attachment  to  the  Romifli  church  from  their  infancy, 
and  publicly  profefs  it’s  errors.  But  if  any  evil  induftry  is  ufed 
to  rivet  thefe  errors  upon  them,  if  any  perfon  fends  another 
abroad  to  be  educated  in  the  popifli  religion,  or  to  refide  in  any 
religious  houfe  abroad  for  that  purpofe,  or  contributes  any  thing 
to  their  maintenance  when  there;  both  the  fender,  the  fent,  and 
the  contributor,  are  difabled  to  fue  in  law  or  equity,  to  be  exe¬ 
cutor  or  adminiftrator  to  any  perfon,  to  take  any  legacy  or  deed 
of  gift,  and  to  bear  any  office  in  the  realm,  and  fliall  forfeit  all 
their  goods  and  chattels,  and  likewife  all  their  real  eftate  for  life. 
And  where  thefe  errors  are  alfo  aggravated  by  apoftacy,  or  per- 
verlion,  where  a  perfon  is  reconciled  to  the  fee  of  Rome  or  pro¬ 
cures  others  to  be  reconciled,  the  offence  amounts  to  high  trea- 
fon.  2.  Popifh  recufants,  convidted  in  a  court  of  law  of  not 
attending  the  fervice  of  the  church  of  England,  are  fubjc«St  to 
the  following  difabilities,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  over  and 
above  thofe  before-mentioned.  They  can  hold  no  office  or  em¬ 
ployment  j  they  mull  not  keep  arms  in  their  houfes,  but  the 
fame  may  be  feifed  by  the  juftices  of  the  peace ;  they  may  not 
come  within  ten  miles  of  London,  on  pain  of  100/;  they  can 
bring  no  adtion  at  law,  or  fuit  in  equity ;  they  are  not  permitted 
to  travel  above  five  miles  from  home,  unlefs  by  licence,  upon 
pain  of  forfeiting  all  their  goods ;  and  they  may  not  come  to 
court,  under  pain  of  100/.  No  marriage  or  burial  of  fuch  re- 
cufant,  or  baptifm  of  his  child,  ffiall  be  had  otherwife  than  by 
the  minifters  of  the  church  of  England,  under  other  fevere  pe¬ 
nalties.  A  married  woman,  when  recufant,  fhall  forfeit  two  thirds 
of  her  dower  or  jointure,  may  not  be  executrix  or  adminiflratrix 
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to  her  hufband,  nor  have  any  part  of  his  goods ;  and  during  the 
coverture  may  be  kept  in  prifon,  unlefs  her  hufband  redeems  her 
at  the  rate  of  lo/.  a  month,  or  the  third  part  of  all  his  lands. 
And,  laftly,  as  a  feme-covert  recufant  may  be  imprifoned,  fo  all 
others  muft,  within  three  months  after  conviction,  either  fubmit 
and  renounce  their  errors,  or,  if  required  fo  to  do  by  four  juftices, 
muft  abjure  and  renounce  the  realm  :  and  if  they  do  not  de¬ 
part,  or  if  they  return  without  the  king’s  licence,  they  fhall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  fuffer  death  as  felons.  There  is  alfo  an 
inferior  fpecies  of  recufancy,  (refufmg  to  make  the  declaration 
againft  popery  enjoined  by  llatute  30  Car.  II.  ft.  2.  when  tendered 
by  the  proper  magiftrate)  which,  if  the  party  refides  within  ten 
miles  of  London,  makes  him  an  abfolute  recufant  conviCl ;  or, 
if  at  a  greater  diftance,  fufpends  him  from  having  any  feat  in 
parliament,  keeping  arms  in  his  houfe,  or  any  horfe  above  the 
value  of  five  pounds.  This  is  the  ftate,  by  the  laws  nov'Mn  be¬ 
ing,  of  a  lay  papift.  But,  3.  The  remaining  fpecies  or  degree, 
viz.  popifli  priefts,  are  in  a  ftill  more  dangerous  condition.  By 
ftatute  II  &  12  W.  III.  c.  4.  popiih  priefts  or  bilhops,  celebra¬ 
ting  mafs  or  exercifing  any  parts  of  their  functions  in  England, 
except  in  the  houfes  of  embafladors,  are  liable  to  perpetual  im- 
prifonment.  And  by  the  ftatute  27  Eliz.  c.  2.  any  pbpifli  prieft, 
born  in  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  England,  who  lliall  come 
over  hither  from  beyond  fea,  or  fliall  be  in  England  three  days 
without  conforming  and  taking  the  oaths,  is  guilty  of  high  trea- 
fon  :  and  all  perfons  harbouring  him  are  guilty  of  felony  with¬ 
out  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

This  is  a  lliort  fummary  of  the  laws  againft  the  papifts,  un¬ 
der  their  three  feveral  dalles,  of  perfons  profefting  the  popifli 
religion,  popifli  recufants  conviCl,  and  popifli  priefts.  Of  which 
the  prelident  Montefquieu  obferves'',  that  they  are  fo  rigorous, 
though  not  profefl'edly  of  the  fanguinary  kind,  that  they  do  all 
the  hurt  that  can  poflibly  be  done  in  cold  blood.  But  in  anfwer 
to  this  it  may  be  obferved,  (what  foreigners  who  only  judge 
from  our  ftatute  book  are  not  fully  apprized  of)  that  thefe  laws 
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are  feldoin  exerted  to  their  utnioft  rigor  :  and  indeed,  if  they 
were,  it  woidd  be  very  difficult  to  excufe  them.  For  they  arc 
rather  to  be  accounted  for  from  their  hiftory,  and  the  urgency 
of  the  times  which  produced  them,  than  to  be  approved  (upon 
a  cool  review)  as  a  Handing  fyftem  of  law.  The  reftlefs  machi¬ 
nations  of  the  jefuits  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  turbu¬ 
lence  and  uneafinefs  of  the  papifts  under  the  new  religious  efta- 
blilhment,  and  the  boldnefs  of  their  hopes  and  wifhes  for  the 
fucceflion  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  obliged  the  parliament  to  coun- 
teradl  fo  dangerous  a  fpirit  by  laws  of  a  great,  and  perhaps  nc- 
ceflary,  feverity.  The  powder-treafon,  in  the  fucceeding  reign, 
ftruck  a  panic  into  James  I,  which  operated  in  different  ways  : 
it  occafioned  the  enabling  of  new  laws  againft  the  papifts  j  but 
deterred  him  from  putting  them  in  execution.  The  intrigues  of 
queen  Henrietta  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the  profpedl  of  z 
popifh  fucceflbr  in  that  of  Charles  II,  the  aflaffination-plot  in 
the  reign  of  king  William,  and  the  avowed  claim  of  a  popifli 
pretender  to  the  crown,  will  account  for  the  extenfion  of  thefe 
penalties  at  thofe  fcveral  periods  of  our  hiftory.  But  if  a  time 
fhould  ever  arrive,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  very  diftant,  when  all 
fears  of  a  pretender  ftiall  have  vaniflied,.  and  the  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  pope  fliall  become  feeble,  ridiculous^  and  defpi- 
cable,  not  only  in  England  but  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe  } 
it  probably  would  not  then  be  amifs  to  review  and  foften  thefe 
rigorous  edi(fts ;  at  leaft  till  the  civil  principles  of  the  roman- 
catholics  called  again  upon  the  legiflature  to  renew  them  :  for  it 
ought  not  to  be  left  in  the  breaft  of  every  mercilefs  bigot,  to 
drag  down  the  vengeance  of  thefe  occaflonal  laws  upon  inoffen- 
flve,  though  miftaken,  fubjeds  j  in  oppofition  to  the  lenient  in¬ 
clinations  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  to  the  deftruftion  of  every 
principle  of  toleration  and  religious  liberty. 

I N  order  the  better  to  fecure  the  eftabliflied  church  againft 
perils  from  non-conformifts  of  all  denominations,  infidels,  turks, 
jews,  heretics,  papifts,  and  fedtaries,  there  are  however  two 
bulwarks  eredled  •,  called  the  corporation  and  tejl  adls  :  by  the 
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former  of  which  *  no  perfon  can  be  legally  eleded  to  any  office 
relating  to  the  government  of  any  city  or  corporation,  unlefs, 
within  a  twelvemonth  before,  he  has  received  the  facramcnt  of 
the  lord’s  fupper  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  :  and  he  is  alfo  enjoined  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  fupremacy  at  the  fame  time  that  he  takes  the  oath  of  office  : 
or,  in  default  of  either  of  thefe  requifites,  fuch  eledlion  flrall  be 
void.  The  other,  called  the  teft  adl  ^  direds  all  officers  civil 
and  military  to  take  the  oaths  and  make  the  declaration  againfl: 
tranfubflantiation,  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench  or  chancery, 
the  next  term,  or  at  the  next  quarter  feffions,  or  (by  fubfequent 
ftatutes)  within  fix  months,  after  their  admiffion  ;  and  alfo 
within  the  fame  time  to  receive  the  facrament  of  the  lord’s  fup¬ 
per,  according  to  the  ufage  of  the  church  of  England,  in  fome 
public  church  immediately  after  divine  fervice  and  fermon,  and 
to  deliver  into  court  a  certificate  thereof  figned  by  the  minifter 
and  church-warden,  and  alfo  to  prove  the  fame  by  two  credible 
witnefl'es  j  upon  forfeiture  of  500/,  and  difability  to  hold  the 
faid  office.  And  of  much  the  fame  nature  with  thefe  is  the  fta- 
tiite  7  Jac.  I.  c.  2.  which  permits  no  perfons  to  be  naturalized 
or  reftored  in  blood,  but  fuch  as  undergo  a  like  teft :  which  teft 
having  been  removed  in  1753,  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  was  the 
next  feffion  of  parliament  rcllored  again  with  fome  precipitation. 

Thus  much  for  offences,  which  flrike  at  our  national  reli¬ 
gion,  or  the  dodlrine  and  difeipline  of  the  church  of  England 
in  particular.  I  proceed  now  to  confider  fome  grofs  impieties 
and  general  immoralities,  which  are  taken  notice  of  and  punifhed 
by  our  municipal  law }  frequently  in  concurrence  with  the  eccle- 
fiaftical,  to  which  the  cenfure  of  many  of  them  does  alfo  of  right 
appertain ;  though  with  a  view  fomewhat  different  :  the  fpiri- 
tual  court  puniffiing  all  finful  enormities  for  the  fake  of  reform¬ 
ing  tlie  private  finner,  pro  faliite  animae ;  while  the  temporal 
courts  refent  the  public  affront  to  religion  and  morality,  on 
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which  all  government  muft  depend  for  fupport,  and  corred  more 
for  the  fake  of  example  than  private  amendment. 

IV.  The  fourth  fpecies  of  offences  therefore,  more  imme¬ 
diately  againft  God  and  religion,  is  that  of  blafphcmy  againfl  the 
Almighty,  by  denying  his  being  or  providence  ;  or  by  contu¬ 
melious  reproaches  of  our  faviour  Chrift.  Whither  alfo  may  be 
referred  all  profane  fcoffing  at  the  holy  feripture,  or  expofing 
it  to  contempt  and  ridicule.  Thefe  are  offences  punifliable  at 
common  law  by  fine  and  imprifonment,  or  other  infamous  cor¬ 
poral  punifliment  ® :  for  chriflianity  is  part  of  the  laws  of 
England 

V.  Somewhat  allied  to  this,  though  in  an  inferior  degree, 
is  the  offence  of  profane  and  common  /wearing  and  cur/ng.  By 
the  laft  ftatute  againfl:  which,  19  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  which  repeals 
all  former  ones,  every  labourer,  failor,  or  foldier  fhall  forfeit  u. 
for  every  profane  oath  or  curfe,  every  other  perfon  under  the  de¬ 
gree  of  a  gentleman  2  r.  and  every  gentleman  or  perfon  of  fu-. 
perior  rank  5  s.  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh ;  and,  on  a  fecond 
convidion,  double  %  and,  for  every  fubfequent  convidion,  treble 
the  fum  firfl  forfeited  j  with  all  charges  of  convidion  :  and  in 
default  of  payment  fhall  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  corredion  for 
ten  days.  Any  juftice  of  the  peace  may  convid  upon  his  own 
hearing,  or  the  teftimony  of  one  witnefs ;  and  any  conftable  or 
peace  officer,  upon  his  own  hearing,  may  fecure  any  offender 
and  carry  him  before  a  juftice,  and  there  convid  him.  If  the 
juftice  omits  his  duty,  he  forfeits  5/,  and  the  conftable  40/. 
And  the  ad  is  to  be  read  in  all  parifh  churches,  and  public  cha¬ 
pels,  the  funday  after  every  quarter  day,  on  pain  of  5  /.  to  be 
levied  by  warrant  from  any  juftice.  Befides  this  punifhment  for 
taking  God’s  name  in  vain  in  common  difeourfe,  it  is  enaded  by 
ftatute  3  Jac.  I.  c.  21.  that  if  in  any  ftage  play,  interlude,  or 
fliew,  the  name  of  the  holy  trinity,  or  any  of  the  perfons  therein, 

*  I  Hawk,  P,  C.  7,  ^  I  Vent.  293.  2  Strange,  834. 
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•be  jeftingly  or  profanely  ufed,  the  offender  ihall  forfeit  io4 
one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer. 

VI.  A  SIXTH  fpecies  of  offences  againft  God  and  religion,  of 
which  our  antient  books  are  full,  is  a  crime  of  which  one  knows 
not  well  what  account  to  give.  I  mean  the  offence  witchcrafts 
conjuratioti,  hichant?nent,  ox  forcery.  To  deny  the  poffibility,  nay, 
a<Sual  exiftence,  of  witchcraft  and  forcery,  is  at  once  flatly  to 
contradidl  the  revealed  word  of  God,  in  various  pafl'ages  both  of 
the  old  and  new  teftament :  and  the  thing  itfelf  is  a  truth  to 
which  every  nation  in  the  world  hath  in  it’s  turn  borne  teftimo- 
ny,  by  either  examples  feemingly  well  attefled,  or  prohibitory 
laws,  which  at  leaf!;  fuppofe  the  poffibility  of  a  commerce  with 
evil  fpirits.  The  civil  law  puniflies  with  death  not  only  the  for- 
cerers  themfelves,  but  alfo  thofe  who  confult  them*;  imitating 
in  the  former  the  exprefs  law  of  God  “  thou  ffiall  not  fuffer  a 
**  witch  to  live.”  And  our  own  laws,  both  before  and  fince  the 
conqueft,  have  been  equally  penal  j  ranking  this  crime  in  the 
fame  clafs  with  herefy,  and  condemning  both  to  the  flames  *. 
The  prefident  Monterquieu”*  ranks  them  alfo  both  together,  but 
with  a  very  different  view  :  laying  it  down  as  an  important 
maxim,  that  we  ought  to  be  very  circumfpedl  in  the  profecution 
of  magic  and  herefy  •,  bccaufe  the  moft  unexceptionable  conduft, 
the  purefl:  morals,  and  the  conftant  pradfice  of  every  duty  in  life, 
are  not  a  fufficient  fecurity  againft  the  fufpicion  of  crimes  like 
thefe.  And  indeed  the  ridiculous  ftories  that  arc  generally  told, 
and  the  many  impoftnres  and  delufions  that  have  been  difeovered 
in  all  ages,  arc  enough  to  demoliih  all  faith  in  fuch  a  dubious 
crime  j  if  the  contrary  evidence  were  not  alfo  extremely  ftrong. 
Wherefore  it  feems  to  be  the  moft  eligible  way  to  conclude, 
with  an  ingenious  writer  of  our  own  that  ini  general  there  has 
been  fuch  a  thing  as  witchcraft ;  though  one  cannot  give  credit 
to  any  particular  modern  inftance  of  it. 

’  L  9.  /.  18.  **  Sp.  L.  b.  12.  c.  5. 
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Our  forefathers  were  ftronger  believers,  when  they  ena^ed  by 
ftatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8.  all  witchcraft  and  forcery  to  be  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy ;  and  again  by  ftatute  i  Jac.  I.  c.  1 2.  that 
all  perfons  invoking  any  evil  fpirit,  or  confulting,  covenanting 
with,  entertaining,  employing,  feeding,  or  rewarding  any  evil 
fpirit }  or  taking  up  dead  bodies  from  their  graves  to  be  ufed  in 
any  witchcraft,  forcery,  charm,  or  inchantment ;  or  killing  or 
otherwife  hurting  any  perfon  by  fuch  infernal  arts ;  ftiould  be 
guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  fuffer  death.  And, 
if  any  perfon  fhould  attempt  by  forcery  to  difcover  hidden  trea- 
fure,  or  to  reftore  ftolen  goods,  or  to  provoke  unlawful  love,  or 
to  hurt  any  man  or  beaft,  though  the  fame  were  not  effected, 
he  or  ihe  fhould  fuffer  imprrfonment  and  pillory  for  the  firll  of¬ 
fence,  and  death  for  the  fecond.  Thefe  a<fts  continued  in  force 
till  lately,  to  the  terror  of  all  anticnt  females  in  the  kingdom  : 
and  many  poor  wretches  were  facrificed  thereby  to  the  prejudice 
of  their  neighbours,  and  their  own  illufions  ;  not  a  few  having, 
by  fomc  means  or  other,  confeffed  the  fadt  at  the  gallows.  But 
all  executions  for  this  dubious  crime  are  now  at  end }  our  Ic- 
giflature  having  at  length  followed  the  wife  example  of  Louis 
XIV  in  France,  who  thought  proper  by  an  edidl  to  reftrain  the 
tribunals  of  Juftice  from  receiving  informations  of  witchcraft 
And  accordingly  it  is  with  us  enacted  by  ftatute  9  Geo.  II.  c.  5. 
that  no  profccution  fhali  for  the  future  be  carried  on  againft  any 
perfon  for  conjuration,  witchcraft,  forcery,-or  inchantment.  But 
the  mifdemefnor  of  perfons  pretending  to  ufe  witchcraft,  tell 
fortunes,  or  difcover  ftolen  goods  by  Ikill  in  the  occult  fciences, 
is  ftill  defervedly  punifhed  with  a  year’s  imprifonment,  and 
Handing  four  times  in  the  pillory. 

VII.  A  SEVENTH  fpecies  of  offenders  in  this  clafs  are  all  rr- 
ligious  impojlors :  fuch  as  falfely  pretend  an  extraordinary  com- 

•  Voltaire  Slec/,  Lsuts  rV/f'.  ch.  29.  Mod.  Torccry  and  witchcraft  among  the  crimes 
Univ»  Hift.  XXV.  215.  Yet  Vouglans  (de  punifhablc  In  Prance. 
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million  from  heaven ;  or  terrify  and  abufe  the  people  with  falfe 
denunciations  of  judgments.  Thefe,  as  tending  to  fubvcrt  all 
religion,  by  bringing  it  into  ridicule  and  contempt,  are  punilli- 
able  by  the  temporal  courts  with  fine,  imprifonment,  and  in¬ 
famous  corporal  punifliment 

VIII.  Simon Y,  or  the  corrupt  prefentation  of  any  one  to  an 
ccclefiaftical  benefice  for  gift  or  reward,  is  alfo  to  be  confidered 
as  an  offence  againfi;  religion ;  as  well  by  reafon  of  the  facred- 
nefs  of  the  charge  which  is  thus  profanely  bought  and  fold,  as 
becaufe  it  is  always  attended  with  perjury  in  the  perfon  prefent- 
ed The  fiatute  31  Eliz.  c.  6.  (which,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  prefentation,  was  confidered  in  a 
former  book"^)  enafts,  that  if  any  patron,  for  money  or  any 
other  corrupt  confideration  or  promife,  diredlly  or  indirectly 
given,  lliall  prefent,  admit,  inftitute,  indudl,  inftall,  or  collate 
any  perfon  to  an  ecclefiaftical  benefice  or  dignity,  both  the  giver 
and  taker  fliall  forfeit  two  years  value  of  the  benefice  or  digni¬ 
ty  ;  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  any  one  who  will 
fue  for  the  fame.  If  perfons  alfo  corruptly  refign  or  exchange 
their  benefices,  both  the  giver  and  taker  fhall  in  like  manner 
forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  money  or  other  corrupt  confidc- 
ration.  And  perfons  who  fliall  corruptly  ordain  or  licence  any 
minifter,  or  procure  him  to  be  ordained  or  licenced  (which  is 
the  true  idea  of  fimony)  fliall  incur  a  like  forfeiture  of  forty 
pounds ;  and  the  minifter  himfelf  of  ten  pounds,  befides  an  in¬ 
capacity  to  hold  any  ecclefiaftical  preferment  for  feven  years  af¬ 
terwards.  Corrupt  elections  and  refignations  in  colleges,  hofpi- 
tals,  and  other  eleemofynary  corporations,  are  alfo  puniflied  by 
the  fame  ftatutc  with  forfeiture  of  the  double  value,  vacating 
the  place  or  office,  and  a  devolution  of  the  right  of  election  for 
that  turn  to  the  crown. 

f  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  7.  ^  See  Vol.  II.  pag-  279. 
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IX.  Profanation  of  the  lord's  day,  or  fabbath-breakingy 
is  a  ninth  offence  againfl  God  and  religion,  puniflied  by  the 
municipal  laws  of  England.  For,  befides  the  notorious  indecency 
and  fcandal,  of  permitting  any  fecular  bufinefs  to  be  publicly 
tranfadled  on  that  day,  in  a  country  profefhng  chriflianity,  and 
the  corruption  of  morals  which  ufually  follows  it’s  profanation, 
the  keeping  one  day  in  feven  holy,  as  a  time  of  relaxation  and 
refrefhment  as  well  as  for  public  worfliip,  is  of  admirable  fer- 
vice  to  a  ftate,  confidcred  merely  as  a  civil  inflitution.  It  huma¬ 
nizes  by  the  help  of  converfation  and  fociety  the  manners  of  the 
lower  claffes  j  which  would  otherwife  degenerate  into  a  fordid 
ferocity  and  favage  felfiflmefs  of  fpirit :  it  enables  the  induftrious 
workman  to  purfue  his  occupation  in  the  enfuing  week  with 
health  and  chearfulnefs :  it  imprints  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  fenfe  of  their  duty  to  God,  fo  neceffary  to  make  them  good 
citizens;  but  which  yet  would  be  worn  out  and  defaced  by  an 
unremitted  continuance  of  labour,  without  any  ftated  times  of 
recalling  them  to  the  worlhip  of  their  maker.  And  therefore 
the  laws  of  king  Athelflan  ‘  forbad  all  merchandizing  on  the 
lord’s  day,  under  very  fevere  penalties.  And  by  the  ftatute 
27  Hen.  VI.  c.  5,  no  fair  or  market  fhall  be  held  on  the  principal 
feilivals,  good  friday,  or  any  lunday  (except  the  four  fundays  in 
harveft)  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  goods  expofed  to  fale.  And, 
fince,  by  the  ftatute  i  Car.  I.  c.  1.  noperfons  ihall  affemble,  out 
of  their  own  pariflies,  for  any  fport  whatfoever  upon  this  day  ; 
nor,  in  their  pariflies,  lhall  ufe  any  bull  or  bear  baiting,  inter¬ 
ludes,  plays,  or  other  unlawful  exercifes,  or  paflimes ;  on  pain 
that  every  offender  fhall  pay  3J.  4^/.  to  the  poor.  This  ffatute 
does  not  prohibit,  but  rather  impliedly  allows,  any  innocent  re¬ 
creation  or  amufement,  within  their  refpedlive  pariflies,  even  on 
the  lord’s  day,  after  divine  fervice  is  over.  But  by  ffatute 
29  Car.  II.  c.  7.  no  perfon  is  allowed  to  work  on  the  lord’s  day, 
or  ufe  any  boat  or  barge,  or  expofe  any  goods  to  fale  j  except 
meat  in  public  houfes,  milk  at  certain  hours,  and  works  of  ne- 
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ceflity  or  charity,  on  forfeiture  of  5^,  Nor  fliall  any  drover,, 
carrier,  or  the  like,  travel  upon  that  day,  under  pain  of  twenty 
fliillings. 

» 

X.  Drunkenness  is  alfo  punilhed  by  iTiatute  4  Jac.  I.  c.  5. 
with  the  forfeiture  of  5/  j  or  the  fitting  fix  hours  in  the  flocks  : 
by  which  time  the  ftatute  prcfunies  the  offender  will  have  re¬ 
gained  his  fenfes,  and  not  be  liable  to  do  mifchief  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  And  there  are  many  wholefome  ilatutes,  by  way  of  pre¬ 
vention,  chieffy  paff'ed  in  the  fame  reign  of  king  James  I,  which 
regulate  the  licencing  of  ale-houfes,  and  punifla  perfons  found 
tippling  therein  ;  or  the  mafters  of  fuch  houfes  permitting  them. 

XL  The  laff:  offence  which  I  fliall  mention,  more  immedi¬ 
ately  againfl:  religion  and  morality,  and  cognizable  by  the  tem¬ 
poral  courts,  is  that  of  open  and  notorious  lewdnefs :  cither  by 
frequenting  houfes  of  ill  fame,  which  is  an  indidlable  offence'  j 
or  by  fome  groflly  fcandalous  and  public  indecency,  for  which 
the  puniflimcnt  is  by  fine  and  imprifonment  In  the  year  1650, 
when  the  ruling  powers  found  it  for  their  intereff:  to  put  on  the 
femblance  of  a  very  extraordinary  ftridlnefs  .and  purity  of  mo¬ 
rals,  not  only  incefl:  and  wilful  adultery  were  made  capital 
crimes ;  but  alfo  the  repeated  aifl  of  keeping  a  brothel,  or  com¬ 
mitting  fornication,  were  (upon  a  fecond  convi<ff:ion)  made  fe¬ 
lony  without  benefit  of  clergy  But  at  the  reftoration,  when 
men  from  an  abhorrence  of  the  hypocrify  of  the  late  times  fell- 
into  a  contrary  extreme,  of  licentioufnefs,  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  renew  a  law  of  fuch  unfafhionablc  rigour.  And  thele 
offences  have  been  ever  fince  left  to  the  feeble  coercion  of  the 
Ijiiritual  court,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  canon  law  ;  a  law 
which  has  treated  the  offence  of  incontinence,  nay  even  adul¬ 
tery  itfclf,  v/ith  a  great  degree  of  tendernefs  and  lenity  ;  owing 
perhaps  to  the  celibacy  of  it’s  firft  compilers.  The  temporal 

*  Poph.  2*8.  ^  Scobell.  121. 
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courts  therefore  take  no  cognizance  of  the  crime  of  adultery, 
otherwife  than  as  a  private  injury 

But,  before  we  quit  this  fubje(fl,  we  muft  take  notice  of  the 
temporal  puniihment  for  having  bajlard  children,  confidered  in 
a  criminal  light ;  for  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  fuch 
illegitimate  offspring,  which  is  a  civil  concern,  we  have  formerly 
Ipoken  at  large  By  the  ftatute  18  Eliz.  c.  3.  two  juftices  may 
take  order  for  the  punifhment  of  the  mother  and  reputed  father ; 
but  what  that  punifhment  fhall  be,  is  not  therein  afcertained  : 
though  the  contemporary  expofition  was,  that  a  corporal  punifli- 
ment  was  intended  By  ftatute  7  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  a  Ipecific  punifh- 
ment  {yiz.  commitment  to  the  houfe  of  corredlion)  is  inflidled 
on  the  woman  only.  But  in  both  cafes,  it  feems  that  the  pe¬ 
nalty  can  only  be  infliited,  if  the  baftard  becomes  chargeable 
to  the  parifh  :  for  otherwife  the  very  maintenance  of  the  child 
is  confidered  as  a  degree  of  punifhment.  By  the  laft  mentioned 
ftatute  the  juftices  may  commit  the  mother  to  the  houfe  of  cor- 
redion,  there  to  be  punilhed  and  fet  on  work  for  one  year ; 
and,  in  cafe  of  a  fecond  offence,  till  flie  find  fureties  never  to 
offend  again. 

*  See  Vol.  III.  pag.  139.  ®  Dalt.  juft.  ch.  1 1. 

V  See  Vol.  I.  pag.  458. 
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Chapter  the  fifth. 

Of  offences  against  the  LAW  of 

NATIONS. 


According  to  the  method  marked  out  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter,  we  are  next  to  confider  the  offences  more 
immediately  repugnant  to  that  univerfal  law  of  fociety,  which 
regulates  the  mutual  intercourfe  between  one  Rate  and  another ; 
thofe,  I  mean,  which  are  particularly  animadverted  on,  as  fuch, 
by  the  Englifli  law. 

The  law  of  nations  is  a  lyRem  of  rules,  deducible  by  natu¬ 
ral  reafon,  and  eftablifhed  by  univerfal  confent  among  the  civi¬ 
lized  inhabitants  of  the  world  * ;  in  order  to  decide  all  difputes, 
to  regulate  all  ceremonies  and  civilities,  and  to  infure  the  ob- 
fervance  of  juftice  and  good  faith,  in  that  intercourfe  which 
muft  frequently  occur  between  two  or  more  independent  Rates, 
and  -the  individuals  .belonging  to  each  ^  This  general  law  is 
founded  upon  this  principle,  that  different  nations  ought  in  time 
of  peace  to  do  one  another  all  the  good  they  can ;  and,  in  time 
of  war,  as  little  harm  as  poffible,  without  prejudice  to  their 
own  reaj  intereRs And,  as  none  of  thefe  Rates  will  allow  a 
fuperiority  in  the  other,  therefore  neither  can  didate  or  prefcribe 
the  rules  of  this  law  to  the  reR ;  but  fuch  rules  muR  neceflarily 

>  /y. !.  I,  9.  *  Sp.  L,  b.  I, c.  3. 

*  See  Vol.  I.  pag.  43. 
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refult  from  thofe  principles  of  natural  juftice,  in  which  all  the 
learned  of  every  nation  agree  :  or  they  depend  upon  mutual 
coinpadls  or  treaties  between  the  refpedlive  communities.;  in 
the  conftruclion  of  which  there  is  alfo  no  judge  to  refort  to, 
but  the  law  of  nature  and  reafon,  being  the  only  one  in  which 
all  the  contradling  parties  are  equally  converfant,  and  to  which 
they  are  equally  fubjedt. 

In  arbitrary  hates  this  law,  wherever  it  contradidts  or  is  not 
provided  for  by  the  municipal  law  of  the  country,  is  enforced 
by  the  royal  power  :  but  fince  in  England  no  royal  power  can 
introduce  a  new  law,  or  fufpend  the  execution  of  the  old, 
therefore  the  law  of  nations  (wherever  any  quehion  arifes  which 
is  properly  the  objedl  of  it’s  jurifdidlion)  is  here  adopted  in  it’s 
full  extent  by  the  common  law,  and  is  held  to  be  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  And  thofe  adts  of  parliament,  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  to  enforce  this  univerfal  law,  or  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  execution  of  it’s  decilions,  are  not  to  be  conlidered 
as  introdudlive  of  any  new  rule,  but  merely  as  declaratory  of 
the  old  fundamental  conftitutions  of  the  kingdom  ;  without 
which  it  mufl  ceafe  to  be  a  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Thus 
in  mercantile  queflions,  fuch  as  bills  of  exchange  and  the  like ; 
in  all  marine  caufes,  relating  to  freight,  average,  demurrage, 
infurances,  bottomry,  and  others  of  a  fimilar  nature ;  the  law- 
merchant  which  is  a  branch  of  the  law  of  nations,  is  recu- 
larly  and  conftantly  adhered  to.  So  too  in  all  difputes  relating 
to  prizes,  to  fliipwrecks;  to  hoftages,  and  ranfom  bills,  there 
is  no  other  rule  of  decifion  but  this  great  univerfal  law,  colledl- 
ed  from  hiftory  and  ufage,  and  fuch  writers  of  all  nations  and 
languages  as  are  generally  approved  and  allowed  of. 

But,  though  in  civil  tranladtions  and  queflions  of  property 
between  the  fubjedls  of  different  Hates,  the  law  of  nations  has 
much  fcope  and  extent,  as  adopted  by  the  law  of  England  ;  yet 
the  prefent  branch  of  our  enquiries  will  fall  within  a  narrow 

^  See  VoL  I.  pag.  273, 
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compafs,  as  offences  againft  the  law  of  nations  can  rarely  be 
the  objedt  of  the  criminal  law  of  any  particular  ftate.  For  of¬ 
fences  againft  this  law  are  principally  incident  to  whole  ftates  or 
nations ;  in  which  cafe  recourfe  can  only  be  had  to  war  j  which 
is  an  appeal  to  the  God  of  hofts,  to  punifh  fuch  infradions  of 
public  faith,  as  are  committed  by  one  independent  people  againft 
another  :  neither  ftate  having  any  fuperior  jurifdidion  to  refort 
to  upon  earth  for  juftice.  But  where  the  individuals  of  any 
ftate  violate  this  general  law,  it  is  then  the  intereft  as  well  as 
duty  of  the  government  under  which  they  live,  to  animadvert 
upon  them  with  a  becoming  feverity,  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  may  be  maintained.  For  in  vain  would  nations  in  their 
colledive  capacity  obferve  thefe  univerfal  rules,  if  private  fub- 
jeds  were  at  liberty  to  break,  them  at  their  own  diferetion,  and 
involve  the  two  ftates  in  a  war.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon 
the  nation  injured,  firft  to  demand  fatisfadion  and  juftice  to  be 
done  on  the  offender,  by  the  ftate  to  which  he  belongs  3  and, 
if  that  be  refufed  or  negleded,  the  fovereign  then  avows  him- 
felf  an  accomplice  or  abettor  of  his  fubjed’s  crime,  and  draws 
upon  his  community  the  calamities  of  foreign  war. 

The  principal  offences  againft  the  law  of  nations,  animad¬ 
verted  on  as  fuch  by  the  municipal  laws  of  England,  are  of 
three  kinds  3  i.  Violation  of  fafe-conduds  3  2.  Infringement 
of  the  rights  of  emballadors  3  and,  3.  Piracy. 

I.  A  s  to  the  firft,  violation  of  fafe-conduSls  or  pajfports,  ex- 
prefily  granted  by  the  king  or  his  embaifadors '  to  the  fubjeds 
of  a  foreign  power  in  time  of  mutual  war  3  or,  committing 
ads  of  hoftility  againft  fuch  as  are  in  amity,  league,  or  truce 
with  us,  who  are  here  under  a  general  implied  fafe-condud  3 
thefe  are  breaches  of  the  public  faith,  without  the  preferva- 
tion  of  which  there  can  be  no  intcrcourfe  or  commerce  be- 
cw'een  one  nation  and  another  :  and  fuch  offences  may,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  writers  upon  the  law  of  nations,  be  a  juft  ground 
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of  a  national  war  j  fince  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  foreign 
prince  to  caufe  juftice  to  be  done  to  his  fubjedls  by  the  very  in¬ 
dividual  delinquent,  but  he  muft  require  it  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  And  as  during  the  continuance  of  any  fafe-condudt, 
either  exprefs  or  implied,  the  foreigner  is  under  the  protection 
of  the  king  and  the  law ;  and,  more  efpecially,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  articles  of  magna  carta  \  that  foreign  merchants  {hall  be 
intitled  to  fafe-conduCt  and  fecurity  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
there  is  no  queition  but  that  any  violation  of  either  the  perfon  or 
property  of  fuch  foreigner  may  be  puniihed  by  indiCtment  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  whofe  honour  is  more  particularly  engaged 
in  fupporting  his  own  fafe-conduCl.  And,  when  this  malicious 
rapacity  was  not  confined  to  private  individuals,  but  broke  out 
into  general  hoflilities,  by  the  ftatute  2  Hen.  V.  ft.  i.  c.  6.  break¬ 
ing  of  truce  and  fafe  conducts,  or  abetting  and  receiving  the  truce- 
breakers,  was  (in  afiirmance  and  fupport  of  the  law  of  nations) 
declared  to  be  high  treafon  againft  the  crown  and  dignity 
of  the  king ;  and  confervators  of  truce  and  fafe-condudls  were 
appointed  in  every  port,  and  impowered  to  hear  and  determine 
fuch  treafons  (when  committed  at  fea)  according  to  the  antient 
marine  law  then  praClifed  in  the  admiral’s  court ;  and,  together 
with  two  men  learned  in  the  law  of  the  land,  to  hear  and  determine 
according  to  that  law  the  fame  treafons,  when  committed  within 
the  body  of  any  county.  Which  ftatute,  fo  far. as  it  made  thefe 
offences  amount  to  treafon,  was  fufpended  by  14  Ken.  VI.  c.  8. 
and  repealed  by  20  Hen.  VI.  c.  1 1.  but  revived  by  29  Hen.  VI, 
c.  2.  which  gave  the  fame  powers  to  the  lord  chancellor,  affo- 
clated  with  either  of  the  chief  juftices,  as  belonged  co  the  con¬ 
fervators  of  truce  and  their  afTeffors ;  and  enatfted  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  party  be  convidled  of  treafon,  the  injured  ftranger 
fhould  have  reftitution  out  of  his  effeds,  prior  to  any  claim  of  the 
crown.  And  it  is  farther  enadcd  by  the  ftatute  3 1  Hen.  VI.  c.  4. 
that  if  any  of  the  king’s  fubjeds  attempt  or  offend,  upon  the 
fea,  or  in  any  port  within  the  king’s  obeyfance,  againli:  any 
ftranger  in  amity,  league,  or  truce,  or  under  fafe-condud  j  and 

^  9  Hciu  IIL  c.  30.  SceVol.  Lpag.  259^ 
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efpeclally  by  attaching  his  perfon,  or  fpoiling  him,  or  robbing 
him  of  his  goods  •,  the  lord  chancellor,  with  any  of  the  juftices 
of  either  the  king’s-bench  or  common  pleas,  may  caufe  full  re- 
ftitution  and  amends  to  be  made  to  the  party  injured. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fufpending  and  repealing  adls 
of  14  6c  20  Hen.  VI,  and  alfo  the  reviving  adt  of  29  Hen.  VI, 
were  only  temporary  j  fo  that  it  fliould  feem  that,  after  the 
expiration  of  them  all,  the  ftatute  2  Hen.  V  continued  in  full 
force ;  but  yet  it  is  confidered  as  extinct  by  the  ftatute  14  Edw.  IV. 
c.  4.  which  revives  and  confirms  all  ftatutes  and  ordinances,  made 
before  the  acceflion  of  the  houfe  of  York,  againfl  breakers  of 
amities,  truces,  leagues,  and  fafe-condudts,  with  an  exprefs  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  flatutes  of  2  Hen.  V.  But  (however  that  may  be) 
I  apprehend  it  was  finally  repealed  by  the  general  flatutes  of 
Edward  VI  and  queen  Mary,  for  abolifliing  new-created  trea- 
fons  ;  though  fir  Matthew  Hale  feems  to  queflion  it  as  to  treafons 
committed  on  the  fea  But  certainly  the  flatute  of  31  Hen.  VI 
remains  in  full  force  to  this  day. 

II.  As  to  the  rights  of  embajfadors,  which  are  alfo  efla- 
bliflied  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  are  therefore  matter  of  uni- 
verfal  concern,  they  have  formerly  been  treated  of  at  large'*. 
It  may  here  be  fufficient  to  remark,  that  the  common  law  of 
England  recognizes  them  in  their  full  extent,  by  immediately 
Hopping  all  legal  procefs,  fued  out  through  the  ignorance  or 
rafhnefs  of  individuals,  which  may  intrench  upon  the  immuni¬ 
ties  of  a  foreign  minifler  or  any  of  his  train.  And,  the  more 
effedlually  to  enforce  the  law  of  nations  in  this  refpeft,  when 
violated  through  wantonnefs  or  infolence,  it  is  declared  by  the 
flatute  7  Ann.  c.  12.  tli^l;  all  procefs  whereby  the  perfon  of  any 
embaflador,  or  of  his  domeflic  or  domeflic  fervant,  may  be  ar- 
refled,  or  his  goods  diflreined  or  feifed,  fhall  be  utterly  null  and 
void  ;  and  that  all  perfons  profecuting,  foliciting,  or  executing 
fuch  procefs,  being  convidled  by  confeflion  or  the  oath  of  one 

t  I  Hal.  P.  C.  267,  See  Vol.  I.  pag.  253. 
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witnefs,  before  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  chief  juftices,  or 
any  two  of  them,  lliall  be  deemed  violators  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  difturbers  of  the  public  repofe  ^  and  fliall  fuffer  fuch 
penalties  and  corporal  punifliment  as  the  faid  judges,  or  any  two 
of  them,  ihall  think  fit Thus,  in  cafes  of  extraordinary  out¬ 
rage,  for  which  the  law  hath  provided  no  fpecial  penalty,  the 
legifiature  hath  intrufted  to  the  three  principal  judges  of  the 
kingdom  an  unlimited  power  of  proportioning  the  puniihment 
to  the  crime. 

III.  Lastly,  the  crime  of  piracy,  or  robbery  and  depreda¬ 
tion  upon  the  high  feas,  is  an  offence  againft  the  iiniverfal  law 
of  fociety  j  a  pirate  being,  according  to  fir  Edward  Coke 
hojlis  hutnani  generis.  As  therefore  he  has  renounced  all  the  be¬ 
nefits  of  fociety  and  government,  and  has  reduced  himfelf  afrefli 
to  the  favage  ftate  of  nature,  by  declaring  war  againft  all  man¬ 
kind,  all  mankind  mult  declare  war  againft  him  :  fo  that  every 
community  hath  a  right,  by  the  rule  of  felf-defence,  to  inflidl 
that  punifhment  upon  him,  which  every  individual  would  in  a 
ftate  of  nature  have  been  otherwife  entitled  to  do,  for  any  in- 
vafion  of  his  perfon  or  perfonal  property. 

By  the  antient  common  law,  piracy,  if  committed  by  a  fub- 
jed,  was  held  to  be  a  fpecies  of  treafon,  being  contrary  to  his 
natural  allegiance  and  by  an  alien  to  be  felony  only  :  but  now, 
lince  the  ftatute  of  treafons,  25  Edw.  III.  c.  2.  it  is  held  to  be 
only  felony  in  a  fubjedt '.  Formerly  it  was  only  cognizable  by 
the  admiralty  courts,  which  proceed  by  the  rules  of  the  civil 
law But,  it  being  inconfiftent  with  the  liberties  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  that  any  man’s  life  fliould  be  taken  away,  unlefs  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  common  law  of  the  land,  the 
ftatute  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15,  eftablifhed  a  new  jurifdidlion  for  this 
purpofe  j  which  proceeds  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  common 
law,  and  of  which  we  fliall  fay  more  hereafter. 

‘  See  the  oceafion  of  making  this  ftatute  ;  *  Hid. 

Vol.  I.  pag.  355,  “  i  Hawk.  P.  C.  98. 
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The  offence  of  piracy,  by  common  law,  confifts  in  commit¬ 
ting  thole  adls  of  robbery  and  depredation  upon  the  high  feas, 
which,  if  committed  upon  land,  would  have  amounted  to  felony 
there".  But,  by  flatute,  fome  other  offences  are  made  piracy 
alfo  :  as,  by  flatute  ii  &  12  W.  III.  c.  7.  if  any  natural  born 
fubjedt  commits  any  adt  of  hoflility  upon  the  high  feas,  againft 
others  of  his  majefty’s  fubjedfs,  under  colour  of  a  commiffion 
from  any  foreign  power ;  this,  though  it  would  only  be  an  adt 
of  war  in  an  alien,  fliall  be  conffrued  piracy  in  a  fubjedl.  And 
farther,  any  commander,  or  other  feafaring  perfon,  betraying 
his  truft,  and  running  away  with  any  fhip,  boat,  ordnance, 
ammunition,  or  goods ;  or  yielding  them  up  voluntarily  to  a 
pirate ;  or  conlpiring  to  do  thefe  adls ;  or  any  perfon  confining 
the  commander  of  a  veflel,  to  hinder  him  from  fighting  in  de¬ 
fence  of  his  fhip,  or  to  caufe  a  revolt  on  board  ;  fliall,  for  each 
of  thefe  offences,  be  adjudged  a  pirate,  felon,  and  robber,  and 
fliall  fuffer  death,  whether  he  be  principal  or  acceflbry.  By  the 
flatute  8  Geo.  I.  c.  24.  the  trading  with  known  pirates,  or 
furnifliing  them  with  ftores  or  ammunition,  or  fitting  out  any 
veflel  for  that  purpofe,  or  in  any  wife  confulting,  combining, 
confederating,  or  correfponding  with  them }  or  the  forcibly 
boarding  any  merchant  veflel,  though  without  feifing  or  carrying 
her  off,  and  deftroying  or  throwing  any  of  the  goods  overboard  ; 
fliall  be  deemed  piracy  :  and  all  acceflbries  to  piracy,  are  de¬ 
clared  to  be  principal  pirates,  and  felons  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  By  the  fame  flatutes  alfo,  (to  encourage  the  defence 
of  merchant  veflels  againfl  pirates)  the  commanders  or  feamen 
wounded,  and  the  widows  of  fuch  feamen  as  are  flain,  in  any  pi¬ 
ratical  engagement,  fliall  be  entitled  to  a  bounty,  to  be  divided 
among  them,  not  exceeding  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  value  of  the 
cargo  on  board  :  and  fuch  wounded  feamen  fliall  be  entitled  to 
the  penfion  of  Greenwich  hofpital ;  which  no  other  feamen  are, 
except  only  fuch  as  have  ferved  in  a  fliip  of  war.  And  if  the 
commander  fliall  behave  cowardly,  by  not  defending  the  fhip. 


^  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  ICO. 
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if  file  carries  guns  or  arms,  or  (hall  difcharge  the  mariners 
from  fighting,  fo  that  the  fhip  falls  into  the  hands  of  pirates, 
fuch  commander  fhall  forfeit  all  his  wages,  and  fuffer  fix  months 
imprifonment. 

These  are  the  principal  cafes,  in  which  the  flatute  law  of 
England  interpofes,  to  aid  and  enforce  the  law  of  nations,  as  a 
part  of  the  common  law  by  inflicting  an  adequate  punifhmcnt 
upon  offences  againfl  that  univerfal  law,  committed  by  private 
perfons.  We  fhall  proceed  in  the  next  chapter  to  confider  of¬ 
fences,  which  more  immediately  affeCt  the  fovereign  executive 
power  of  our  own  particular  date,  or  the  king  and  govern¬ 
ment  ;  which  fpecies  of  crimes  branches  itfelf  into  a  much 
larger  extent,  than  either  of  thofe  of  which  we  have  already 
treated. 
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Chapter  the  sixth. 

O  F  H  I  G  H  TREASON. 


The  third  general  divifiop  of  crimes  confifts  of  fuch,  as 
more  efpecially  afFc<ft  the  fupreme  executive  power,  or 
the  king  and  his  government  j  which  amount  either  to  a  total 
renunciation  of  that  allegiance,  or  at  the  leaft  to  a  criminal  ne¬ 
glect  of  that  duty,  which  is  due  from  every  fubjedl  to  his  fo- 
vereign.  In  a  former  part  of  thefe  commentaries  “  we  had  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  the  nature  of  allegiance,  as  the  tie  or  ligamen 
which  binds  every  fubjed:  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  his  fovereign 
liege  lord  the  king,  in  return  for  that  protection  which  is  afforded 
him  •,  and  truth  and  faith  to  bear  of  life  and  limb,  and  earthly 
honour  j  and  not  to  know  or  hear  of  any  ill  intended  him,  with¬ 
out  defending  him  therefrom.  And  this  allegiance,  we  may  re¬ 
member,  was  diftinguifhed  into  two  forts  or  fpecies  :  the  one 
natural  and  perpetual,  which  is  inherent  only  in  natives  of  the 
king’s  dominions  ■,  the  other  local  and  temporary,  which  is  in¬ 
cident  to  aliens  alfo.  Every  offence  therefore  more  immediately 
.affeCling  the  royal  perfon,  his  crown,  or  dignity,  is  in  fome 
degree  a  breach  of  this  duty  of  allegiance,  whether  natural  and 
innate,  or  local  and  acquired  by  refidence  :  and  thefe  may  be 
diftinguifhed  into  four  kinds;  i.  Treafon.  2.  Felonies  injurious 
to  the  king’s  prerogative.  3.  Praemunire ^  4.  Other  mifprifions 
and  contempts.  Of  which  crimes  the  firft  and  principal  is  that 
of  treafon. 


’  Book  I.  ch.  10. 
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Treason,  prffditio,  in  it’s  very  name  (which  is  borrowed 
from  the  French)  imports  a  betraying,  treachery,  or  breach  of 
faith.  It  therefore  happens  only  between- allies,  faith  the  ipir- 
ror**:  for  treafon  is  indeed  a  general  appellation,  made  life  of 
by  the  law,  to  denote  not  only  offences  againft  the  king  and 
government,  but  alfo  that  accumulation  of  guilt  which  arifes 
whenever  a  fuperior  repofes  a  confidence  in  a  fubjeft  or  inferior, 
between  whom  and  himfelf  there  fubfifts  a  natural,  a  civil,  or 
even  a  fpiritual  relation  j  and  the  inferior  fo  abufes  that  confi¬ 
dence,  lb  forgets  the  obligations  of  duty,  fubjeftion,  and  alle¬ 
giance,  as  to  deftroy  the  life  of  any  fuch  fuperior  or  lord. 
This  is  looked  upon  as  proceeding  from  the  fame  principle  of 
treachery  in  private  life,  as  would  have  urged  him  who  harbours 
it  to  have  confpired  in  public  againft  his  liege  lord  and  fove- 
reign  :  and  therefore  for  a  wife  to  kill  her  lord  or  hufband,  a 
fervant  his  lord  or  mafter,  and  an  ecclefiaflic  his  lord  or  ordi¬ 
nary  ;  thefe,  being  breaches  of  the  lower  allegiance,  of  private 
and  domeflic  faith,  are  denominated treafons.  But  when 
difloyalty  fo  rears  it’s  crell,  as  to  attack  even  majefty  itfelf,  it  is 
called  by  way  of  eminent  diftindlion  high  treafon,  alta  proditio  ; 
being  equivalent  to  the  crimen  laefae  majejlatis  of  the  Romans,  as 
Glanvil'  denominates  it  alfo  in  our  Englifli  law. 


As  this  is  the  higheft  civil  crime,  which  (confidered  as  a 
member  of  the  community)  any  man  can  poffibly  commit,  it 
ought  therefore  to  be  the  moll  precifely  afeertained.  For  if  the 
crime  of  high  treafon  be  indeterminate,  this  alone  (fays  the  pre- 
fident  Montefquieu)  is  fufficient  to  make  any  government  dege¬ 
nerate  into  arbitrary  power"*.  And  yet,  by  the  antient  common 
law,  there  was  a  great  latitude  left  in  the  breafl  of  the  judges, 
to  determine  what  was  treafon,  or  not  fo;  whereby  the  creatures 
of  tyrannical  princes  had  opportunity  to  create  abundance  of 
conftrudtive  treafons  ;  that  is,  to  raife,  by  forced  and  arbitrary 


*>  f.  I.  §.  7. 
'  /.  I  .  c.  z. 
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conftrudtions,  offences  into  the  crime  and  punifliment  of  treafon, 
which  never  were  fufpedled  to  be  fuch.  Tlius  the  accroaching, 
or  attempting  to  exercife,  royal  power  (a  very  uncertain  charge) 
was  in  the  21  Edw.  III.  held  to  be  treafon  in  a  knight  of  Hert- 
fordfhire,  who  forcibly  affaulted  and  detained  one  of  the  king’s 
fubjedls  till  he  paid  him  90/';  a  crime,  it  muft  be  owned,  well 
deferving  of  punilliment ;  but  which  feems  to  be  of  a  complexion 
very  different  from  that  of  treafon.  Killing  the  king’s  father, 
or  brother,  or  even  his  ineffenger,  has  alfo  fallen  under  the  fame 
denomination  k  The  latter  of  which  is  almofl  as  tyrannical  a 
doftrine  as  that  of  the  imperial  conftitution  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  which  determines  that  any  attempts  or  defigns  againft 
the  minifters  of  the  prince  fhall  be  treafon®.  But  however,  to 
prevent  the  inconveniences  which  began  to  arife  in  England  from 
this  multitude  of  conftrudlive  treafons,  the  flatute  25  Edw.  III. 
c.  2.  was  made  ;  which  defines  what  offences  only  for  the  future 
fhould  be  held  to  be  treafon  :  in  like  manner  as  the  lex  Julia 
7nnjejlatis  among  the  Romans,  promulgcd  by  Auguftus  Caefar, 
comprehended  all  the  antient  laws,  that  had  before  been  enadled 
to  punifli  tranfgreffors  againft  the  ftatc*'.  This  flatute  muft 
therefore  be  our  tex't  and  guide,  in  order  to  examine  into  the 
feveral  fpecies  of  high  treafon.  And  we  fhall  find  that  it  com¬ 
prehends  all  kinds  of  high  treafon  under  feven  diflindl  branches, 

I.  When  a  man  doth  compafs  or  imagine  the  death  of  our 
“  lord  the  king,  of  our  lady  his  queen,  or  of  their  eldefl  fon 
“  and  heir.”  Under  this  defeription  it  is  held  that  a  queen  reg¬ 
nant  (fuch  as  queen  Elizabeth  and  queen  Anne)  is  within  the 
words  of  the  adl,  being  inverted  with  royal  power  and  entitled 
to  the  allegiance  of  her  fubjedls' :  but  the  hufband  of  fuch  a 

•  I  Hal,  P.  C.  80.  feeler  is  y  qua  effe  Buriy  puniri  jura  value  runt) 

^  Britt,  c.  22.  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  34.  ipfe  quideniy  uipote  niajejlntis  reus,  glndio  fe^ 

*  de  nece  viroru?n  illujirtumy  qui  con-  riatury  bonis  cjus  omnibus  fifeo  nojiro  addiBis* 
fUlis  ct  confijlorio  noftro  interfuniy  fen  at  or  urn  [Cod.  9.  8.  5,) 

t'iiam  ( nam  et  ipfi pars  corporis  nofir i funi )  vel  ^  G ravin,  Orig.  i  -  §.  34. 

eujufibet  peftremoy  qui  mili tat  siobifcuniy  cogi^  *  l  Hal.  P.  C.  lOl. 

iii  erit :  ( cadem  enhn  feverltate  voluntatem 
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queen  is  not  comprized  within  thefe  words,  and  therefore  no 
treafon  can  be  committed  againft  hini'‘.  The  king  here  intend¬ 
ed  is  the  king  in  pofleflion,  without  any  refpedl  to  his  title : 
for  it  is  held,  that  a  king  de  faBo  and  not  de  jure,  or  in  other 
words  an  ufurper  that  hath  got  polTefiion  of  the  throne,  is  a 
king  within  the  meaning  of  the  ftatutej  as  there  is  a  temporary 
allegiance  due  to  him,  for  his  adminiftration  of  the  government, 
and  temporary  prptedlion  of  the  public  ;  and  therefore  treafons 
committed  againft  Henry  VI  were  puniflied  under  Edward  IV, 
though  all  the  line  of  Lancafter  had  been  previoufly  declared 
ufurpers  by  adl  of  parliament.  But  the  moft  rightful  heir  of 
the  crown,  or  king  de  jure  and  not  de  faBo,  who  hath  never 
had  plenary  poffeflion  of  the  throne,  as  was  the  cafe  of  the 
houfe  of  York  during  the  three  reigns  of  the  line  of  Lancafter, 
is  not  a  king  within  this  ftatute,  againft  whom  treafons  may  be 
committed^  And  a  very  fenfible  writer  on  the  crown-law  car¬ 
ries  the  point  of  polTeflion  fo  far,  that  he  holds that  a  king 
out  of  polTeflion  is  fo  far  from  having  any  right  to  our  alle¬ 
giance,  by  any  other  title  which  he  may  fet  up  againft  the  king 
in  being,  that  we  are  bound  by  the  duty  of  our  allegiance  to 
refill  him.  A  dodlrine  which  he  grounds  upon  the  ftatute 
1 1  Hen.  VII.  c.  i .  which  is  declaratory  of  the  common  law,  and 
pronounces  all  fubjedls  excufed  from  any  penalty  or  forfeiture, 
which  do  aflift  and  obey  a  king  de  faBo.  But,  in  truth,  this 
feems  to  be  confounding  all  notions  of  right  and  wrong ;  and 
the  confequence  would  be,  that  when  Cromwell  had  murdered 
the  elder  Charles,  and  ufurped  the  power  (though  not  the  name) 
of  king,  the  people  were  bound  in  duty  to  hinder  the  fon’s  re- 
ftoration :  and  were  the  king  of  Poland  or  Morocco  to  invade 
this  kingdom,  and  by  any  means  to  get  pofl'eflion  of  the  crown 
(a  term,  by  the  way,  of  very  loofe  and  indiftindl  fignification) 
the  fubjedl  would  be  bound  by  his  allegiance  to  fight  for  his 
natural  prince  to-day,  and  by  the  fame  duty  of  allegiance  to 
fight  againft  him  to-morrow.  The  true  diftindion  feems  to  be, 

^  3  Inft.  7.  I  Ha].  P.  C,  106.  i  Hawk.  P,  C.  36. 

’  3  Lift.  7.  1  Hal.  P,  C.  104. 
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that  the  ftatute  of  Henry  the  feventh  does  by  no  means  com~ 
mand  any  oppofition  to  a  king  de  jure  j  but  excufes  the  obe¬ 
dience  paid  to  a  king  de  faSlo.  When  therefore  a  ufurper  is  in 
polieflion,  the  fubjedt  is  excufed  and  jiijlijied  in  obeying  and 
giving  him  affiflance  :  otherwife,  under  a  ufurpation,  no  man 
could  be  fafe  •,  if  the  lawful  prince  had  a  right  to  hang  him  for 
obedience  to  the  powers  in  being,  as  the  ufurper  would  certainly 
do  for  difobedience.  Nay  farther,  as  the  mals  of  people  are  im- 
perfeft  judges  of  title,  of  which  in  all  cafes  pofleffion  is  prima 
facie  evidence,  the  law  compels  no  man  to  yield  obedience  to 
that  prince,  whofe  right  is  by  want  of  pofleffion  rendered' un¬ 
certain  and  difputable,  till  providence  ffiall  think  fit  to  interpofc 
in  his  favour,  and  decide  the  ambiguous  claim  :  and  therefore, 
till  he  is  entitled  to  fuch  allegiance  by  pofleffion,  no  treafon  can 
be  committed  againft  him.  Laftly,  a  king  who  has  refigned  his 
crown,  fuch  refignation  being  admitted  and  ratified  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  is  according  to  fir  Matthew  Hale  no  longer  the  objedl  of 
treafon".  And  the  fame  reafon  holds,  in  cafe  a  king  abdicates 
the  government ;  or,  by  adlions  fubverfive  of  the  conftitution, 
virtually  renounces  the  authority  which  he  claims  by  that  very 
conflitution  :  fince,  as  was  formerly  obferved®,  when  the  fa<ft 
of  abdication  is  once  eftabliflied,  and  determined  by  the  proper 
judges,  the  confequence  necelTarily  follows,  that  the  throne  is 
thereby  vacant,  and  he  is  no  longer  king. 

Let  us  ne.vt  fee,  what  is  a  compajjing  or  imagining  the  death 
of  the  king,  ^c.  Thefe  are  fynonymous  terms ;  the  word  com- 
pafs  fignifying  the  purpofe  or  defign  of  the  mind  or  will^,  and 
not,  as  in  common  fpeech,  the  carrying  fuch  defign  to  effedL*. 
And  therefore  an  accidental  ftroke,  which  may  mortally  wound 
the  fovereign,  per  infortunium,  without  any  traitorous  intent,  is 
no  treafon  :  as  was  the  cafe  of  fir  Walter  Tyrrel,  who,  by  the 


“  I  Hal.  P,  C.  104.  ted  by.  fome  evident  fad,  was  equally  pe- 

®  Vol.  I.  pag.  212.  nal  as  homicide  itfelf.  (3  Inil.  5.) 

P  By  the  antient  law  compajfing  or  in-  1  Hal.  P.  C.  107, 
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command  of  king  William  Rufus,  iliooting  at  a  hart,  the  arrow 
glanced  againft  a  tree,  and  killca  the  king  upon  the  fpot'.  But, 
as  this  compafTing  or  imagination  is  an  adt  of  the  mind,  it  can¬ 
not  podibly  fall  under  any  judicial  cognizance,  unlefs  it  be  de- 
monftrated  by  fome  open,  or  overt,  adt.  And  yet  the  tyrant 
Dionyfuis  is  recorded®  to  have  executed  a  fubjedt,  barely  for 
dreaming  that  he  had  killed  him;  which  was  held  for  a  fufticient 
proof,  that  he  had  thought  thereof  in  his  waking  hours.  But 
fuch  is  not  the  temper  of  the  Englifli  law;  and  therefore  in  this, 
and  the  three  next  fpecies  of  treafon,  it  is  necelTary  that  there 
appear  an  open  or  overt  adt  of  a  more  full  and  explicit  nature, 
to  convidl  the  traitor  upon.  The  ftatute  exprefily  requires,  that 
the  accufed  “  be  thereof  upon  fufficient  proof  attainted  of  fome 

open  adt  by  men  of  his  own  condition.”  Thus,  to  provide 
weapons  or  ammunition  for  the  purpofe  of  killing  the  king,  is 
held  to  be  a  palpable  overt  adt  of  treafon  in  imagining  his 
death*;  To  confpire  to  imprifon  the  king  by  force,  and  move 
towards  it  by  alTembling  company,  is  an  overt  adt  of  compafTing 
the  king’s  death  “ ;  for  all  force,  ufed  to  the  perfon  of  the  king, 
in  it’s  confequence  may  tend  to  his  death,  and  is  a  ftrong  pre- 
fumption  of  fomething  worfe  intended  than  the  prefen t  force, 
by  fuch  as  have  fo  far  thrown  off  their  bounden  duty  to  their 
fovereign  :  it  being  an  old  obfervation,  that  there  is  generally 
but  a  rtiort  interval  between  the  prifons  and  the  graves  of  princes. 
There  is  no  queftion  alfo,  but  that  taking  any  meafu'res  to  ren¬ 
der  fuch  treafonable  purpofes  effedtual,  as  affembling  and  con- 
fulting  on  the  means  to  kill  the  king,  is  a  fufficient  overt  adt  of 
high-treafon 

H  o  w  far  mere  words,  fpoken  by  an  individual,  and  not  re¬ 
lative  to  any  treafonable  adt  or  defign  then  in  agitation,  ffiall 
amount  to  treafon,  has  been  formerly  matter  of  doubt.  We 
have  two  inflances,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  fourth,  of  per- 

^  1  Hal.  P.  C.  109. 
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fons  executed  for  treafonable  words :  the  one  a  citizen  of  Lon¬ 
don,  who  faid  he  would  make  his  fon  heir  of  the  crown,  being 
the  fign  of  the  houfe  in  which  he  lived  ;  the  other  a  gentleman, 
whofe  favourite  buck  the  king  killed  in  hunting,  whereupon  he 
willied  it,  horns  and  all,  in  the  king’s  belly.  Thefe  were  ef- 
teemed  hard  cafes  :  and  the  chief  julfice  Markham  rather  chofe 
to  leave  his  place  than  aflent  to  the  latter  judgment*.  But  now 
it  feems  clearly  to  be  agreed,  that,  by  the  common  law  and  the 
ftatute  of  Edward  III,  words  fpoken  amount  only  to  a  high  mif- 
demefnor,  and  no  treafon.  For  they  may  be  fpoken  in  heat, 
without  any  intention,  or  be  millaken,  perverted,  or  mif-remem- 
bered  by  the  hearers ;  their  meaning  depends  always  on  their 
connexion  with  other  words,  and  things  ;  they  may  fignify  dif¬ 
ferently  even  according  to  the  tone  of  voice,  with  which  they 
are  delivered  ;  and  fometimes  filence  itfelf  is  more  expreflive 
than  any  difcourfe.  As  therefore  there  can  be  nothing  more 
equivocal  and  ambiguous  than  words,  it  would  indeed  be  un- 
reafonable  to  make  them  amount  to  high  treafon.  And  accord¬ 
ingly  in  4  Car.  I.  on  a  reference  to  all  the  judges,  concerning 
fome  very  atrocious  words  fpoken  by  one  Pyne,  they  certified 
to  the  king,  “  that  though  the  words  were  as  wicked  as  might 
“  be,  yet  they  were  no  treafon  :  for,  unlefs  it  be  by  fome  par- 
“  ticular  fiatute,  no  words  will  be  treafon’'.”  If  the  words  be 
fet  down  in  writing,  it  argues  more  deliberate  intention;  and 
it  has  been  held  that  writing  is  an  overt  adt  of  treafon ;  for 
fcribere  ejl  agere.  But  even  in  this  cafe  the  bare  words  are  not 
the  treafon,  but  the  deliberate  adl  of  writing  them.  And  fuch 
writing,  though  unpublifiied,  has  in  fome  arbitrary  reigns  con- 
vidled  it’s  author  of  treafon  :  particularly  in  the  cafes  of  one 
Peacham  a  clergyman,  for  treafonable  paflages  in  a  fermon  ne- 
vdr  preached*;  and  of  Algernon  Sidney,  for  fome  papers  found 
in  his  clofet :  which,  had  they  been  plainly  relative  to  any 
previous  formed  defign  of  dethroning  or  murdering  the  king, 
might  doubtlefs  have  been  properly  read  in  evidence  as  overt 


^  I  Hal.P.  C.  115. 
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afts  of  that  treafon,  which  was  ipecially  laid  in  the  indidlment*. 
But,  being  merely  fpeculative,  without  any  intention  (fo'faras 
appeared)  of  making  any  public  ufe  of  them,  the  conviding 
the  authors  of  treafon  upon  fnch  an  infufficient  foundation  has 
been  univerfally  difapproved.  Peacham  was  therefore  pardoned  : 
and,  though  Sidney  indeed  was  executed,  yet  it  was  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  difeontent  of  the  nation  ;  and  his  attainder  was  afterwards 
reverfed  by  parliament.  There  was  then  no  manner  of  doubt, 
but  that  the  publication  of  fuch  a  treafonable  writing  was  a  fuf- 
ficient  overt  adt  of  treafon  at  the  common  law'’;  though  of 
late  even  that  has  been  queftioned. 

2.  T  H  E  fecond  fpecies  of  treafon  is,  “  if  a  man  do  violate 
“  the  king’s  companion,  or  the  king’s  eldeft  daughter  unmarried, 
“  or  the  wife  of  the  king’s  eldeft  fon  and  heir.”  By  the  king’s 
companion  is  meant  his  wife  ;  and  by  violation  is  underftood 
carnal  knowlege,  as  well  without  force,  as  with  it :  and  this  is 
high  treafon  in  both  parties,  if  both  be  confenting  ;  as  fome  of 
the  wives  of  Henry  the  eighth  by  fatal  experience  evinced.  The 
plain  intention  of  this  law  is  to  guard  the  blood  i*oyal  from  any 
fufpicion  of  baftardy,  whereby  the  fuccefllon  to  the  crown  might 
be  rendered  dubious  :  and  therefore,  when  this  reafon  ceafes,  the 
law  ceafes  with  it ;  for  to  violate  a  queen  or  princefs  dowager  is 
held  to  be  no  treafon  ‘ :  in  like  manner  as,  by  the  feodal  law,  it 
was  a  felony  and  attended  with  a  forfeiture  of  the  fief,  if  the 
vafal  vitiated  the  wife  or  daughter  of  his  lord  ;  but  not  fo,  if 
he  only  vitiated  his  widow  *. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  of  treafon  is,  “  if  a  man  do  levy  war 

againft  our  lord  the  king  in  his  realm.”  And  this  may  be  done 

by  taking  arms,  not  only  to  dethrone  the  king,  but  under  pre¬ 
tence  to  reform  religion,  or  the  laws,  or  to  remove  evil  coun- 
fellors,  or  other  grievances  whether  real  or  pretended  ^  For  the 
law  does  not,  neither  can  it,  permit  any  private  man,  or  fet  of 

•  Fofler.  198.  *  FciU./.  I./.  5. 

1  Hal.P.  C.  1 18.  1  Hawk.  P,  C.  38.  *  Ibid.  t.z\. 
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men,  to  interfere  forcibly  in  matters  of  fuch  high  importance; 
efpecially  as  it  has  eftabliflred  a  fufficient  power,  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  in  the  high  court  of  parliament  :  neither  does  the  con- 
ftitution  juftify  any  private  or  particular  refinance  for  private  or 
particular  grievances ;  though  in  cafes  of  national  oppreflion  the 
nation  has  very  juftifiably  rifen  as  one  man,  to  vindicate  the 
original  contrail  fubfifting  between  the  king  and  his  people. 
To  refill  the  king’s  forces  by  defending  a  callle  againll  them,  is 
a  levying  of  war  :  and  fo  is  an  infurreition  with  an  avowed  de- 
lign  to  pull  down  all  inclofures,  all  brothels,  and  the  like  ;  the 
univerfality  of  the  delign  making  it  a  rebellion  againll  the  Hate, 
an  ufurpation  of  the  powers  of  government,  and  an  infolent  in- 
valion  of  the  king’s  authority  But  a  tumult  with  a  view  to 
pull  down  a  particular  houfe,  or  lay  open  a  particular  inclofure, 
amounts  at  moll  to  a  riot ;  this  being  no  general  defiance  of 
public  government.  So,  if  two  fubjedls  quarrel  and  levy  war 
againll  each  other,  (in  that  fpirit  of  private  war,  which  prevail¬ 
ed  all  over  Europe  ''  in  the  early  feodal  times)  it  is  only  a  great 
riot  and  contempt,  and  no  treafon.  Thus  it  happened  between 
the  earls  of  Hereford  and  Gloceller  in  20  Edw.  I.  who  raifed 
each  a  little  army,  and  committed  outrages  upon  each  others 
lands,  burning  houfes,  attended  with  the  lofs  of  many  lives  ;  yet 
this  was  held  to  be  no  high  treafon,  but  only  a  great  mifdemef- 
nor  j.  A  bare  confpiracy  to  levy  war  does  not  amount  to  this 
fpecies  of  treafon  ;  but  (if  particularly  pointed  at  the  perfon  of 
the  king  or  his  government)  it  falls  within  the  firfl,  of  com- 
palTing  or  imagining  the  king’s  death  ’. 

4.  “If  a  man  be  adherent  to  the  king’s  enemies  in  his 
“  realm,  giving  to  them  aid  and  comfort  in  the  realm,  or  elfe- 
“  where,”  he  is  alfo  declared  guilty  of  high  treafon.  This  mull 
likewife  be  proved  by  fome  overt  adl,  as  by  giving  them  intel¬ 
ligence,  by  fending  them  provifions,  by  felling  them  arms,  by 
treacheroully  furrendering  a  fortrefs,  or  the  like  By  enemies 

s  1  Hal.  P.  C.  1 32.  i  3  Inft.  9.  Fofler.  211.  213. 
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are  here  undcrflood  the  fubjeds  of  foreign  powers  with  whom 
we  are  at  open  war.  As  to  foreign  pirates  or  robbers,  who  may 
happen  to  invade  our  courts,  without  any  open'  hortilities  be¬ 
tween  their  nation  and  our  own,  and  without  any  commifllon 
from  any  prince  or  rtatc  at  enmity  with  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  the  giving  them  any  aflirtance  is  alfo  clearly  treafon ; 
either  in  the  light  of  adhering  to  the  public  enemies  of  the  king 
and  kingdom  *,  or  elfe  in  that  of  levying  war  againrt  his  raajef- 
ty.  And,  mort  indifputably,  the  fame  afts  of  adherence  or  aid, 
which  (when  applied  to  foreign  enemies)  will  conrtitute  treafon 
under  this  branch  of  the  rtatute,  will  (when  afforded  to  our 
own  fellow-fubjedts  in  adlual  rebellion  at  home)  amount  to  high 
treafon  under  the  defeription  of  levying  war  againrt  the  king 
But  to  relieve  a  rebel,  fled  out  of  the  kingdom,  is  no  treafon  : 
for  the  rtatute  is  taken  rtri«51;ly,  and  a  rebel  is  not  an  e7iemy ;  an 
enemy  being  always  the  fubjedt  of  fome  foreign  prince,  and 
one  who  owes  no  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England  And 
if  a  perfon  be .  under  circumftances  of  adlual  force  and  con- 
ftraint,  through  a  well-grounded  apprehenfion  of  injury  to  his 
life  or  perfon,  this  fear  or  compulfion  will  excufe  his  even  join¬ 
ing  with  either  rebels  or  enemies  i/i  the  kingdom,  provided  he 
leaves  them  whenever  he  hath  a  fafe  opportunity 

5.  “If  a  man  counterfeit  the  king’s  great  or  privy  feal,” 
this  is  alfo  high  treafon.  But  if  a  man  takes  wax  bearing  the 
impreflion  of  the  great  feal  off  from  one  patent,  and  fixes  it  to 
another,  this  is  held  to  be  only  an  abufe  of  the  feal,  and  not  a 
counterfeiting  of  it ;  as  was  the  cafe  of  a  certain  chaplain,  who 
in  fuch  manner  framed  a  difpenfation  for  non-refidence.  But 
the  knaviih  artifice  of  a  lawyer  much  exceeded  this  of  the  di¬ 
vine.  One  of  the  clerks  in  chancery  glewed  together  two  pieces 
of  parchment ;  on  the  uppermort  of  which  he  wrote  a  patent, 
to  which  he  regularly  obtained  the  great  feal,  the  label  going 
through  both  the  fkins.  He  then  diflblved  the  cement ;  and 

*  Foftex.  2ig.  "  i  Hawk.  P.  C.  38. 
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taking  off  the  written  patent,  on  the  blank  fkin  wrote  a  frefli 
patent,  of  a  different  import  from  the  former,  and  publifhed  it 
as  true.  This  was  held  no  counterfeiting  of  the  great  feal,  but 
only  a  great  mifprifion  ;  and  fir  Edward  Coke  ^  mentions  it  with 
fome  indignation,  that  the  party  was  living  at  that  day. 

6.  T  H  E  fixth  fpecies  of  treafon  under  this  flatute,  is  “if  a 
“  man  counterfeit  the  king’s  money ;  and  if  a  man  bring  falfe 
“  money  into  the  realm  counterfeit  to  the  money  of  England, 
“  knowing  the  money  to  be  falfe.”  As  to  the  firft  branch,  coun¬ 
terfeiting  the  king’s  money ;  this  is  treafon,  whether  the  falfe 
money  be  uttered  in  payment  or  not.  Alfo  if  the  king’s  own 
minters  alter  the  ftandard  or  alloy  eftablifhed  by  law,  it  is  trea¬ 
fon.  But  gold  and  filver  money  only  are  held  to  be  within  this 
llatute  With  regard  likewife  to  the  fecond  branch,  importing 
foreign  counterfeit  money,  in  order  to  utter  it  here ;  it  is  held 
that  uttering  it,  without  importing  it,  is  not  within  the  ftatute 
But  of  this  we  fltall  prefcntly  fay  more. 

7.  The  laft  fpecies  of  treafon,  afeertained  by  this  ftatute,  is 
“  if  a  man  flay  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  or  the  king’s  juftices 
“  of  the  one  bench  or  the  other,  juftices  in  eyre,  or  juftices  of 
“  afiize,  and  all  other  juftices  afligned  to  hear  and  determine, 

-  **  being  in  their  places  doing  their  oflices.”  Thefe  high  magif- 
trates,  as  they  reprefent  the  king’s  majefty  during  the  execution 
of  their  oflices,  are  therefore  for  the  time  equally  regarded  by 
the  law.  But  this  ftatute  extends  only  to  the  adlual  killing  of 
them,  and  not  to  wounding,  or  a  bare  attempt  to  kill  them.  It 
extends  alfo  only  to  the  officers  therein  fpecified ;  and  therefore 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  as  Inch,  are  not  within  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  this  aCl’. 

Thus  careful  was  the  legiflature,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
third,  to  fpecify  and  reduce  to  a  certainty  the  vague  notions  of 

f  3  Inft.  16.  ^  43. 
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treafon,  that  had  formerly  prevailed  in  our  courts.  But  the  aft 
does  not  ftop  here,  but  goes  on.  **  Becaufe  other  like  cafes  of 
treafon  may  happen  in  time  to  come,  which  cannot  be  thought 
of  nor  declared  at  prefent,  it  is  accorded,  that  if  any  other 
cafe  fuppofed  to  be  treafon,  v/hich  is  not  above  fpecified,  doth 
happen  before  any  judge  ■,  the  judge  fliall  tarry  without  going 
**  to  judgment  of  the  treafon,  till  the  caufe  be  Ihewed  and  de- 
“  dared  before  the  king  and  his  parliament,  whether  it  ought 
to  be  judged  treafon,  or  other  felony.”  Sir  Matthew  Hale  ‘  is 
very  high  in  his  encomiums  on  the  great  wifdom  and  care  of  the 
parliament,  in  thus  keeping  judges  within  the  proper  bounds  and 
limits  of  this  aft,  by  not  fuffering  them  to  run  out  (upon  their 
own  opinions)  into  conftruftive  treafons,  though  in  cafes  that 
feem  to  them  to  have  a  like  parity  of  reafon  ;  but  referving 
them  to  the  deciflon  of  parliament.  This  is  a  great  fecurity  to 
the  public,  the  judges,  and  even  this  facred  aft  itfelf ;  and  leaves 
a  weighty  memento  to  judges  to  be  careful,  and  not  overhafty 
in  letting  in  treafons  by  conftruftion  or  interpretation,  efpecially 
in  new  cafes  that  have  not  been  refolved  and  fettled.  2.  He 
obferves,  that  as  the  authoritative  decifion  of  thefe  cafus  omijji 
is  referved  to  the  king  and  parliament,  the  moft  regular  way  to 
do  it  is  by  a  new  declarative  aft  :  and  therefore  the  opinion  of 
any  one  or  of  both  houfes,  though  of  very  refpeftable  weight, 
is  not  that  folemn  declaration  referred  to  by  this  aft,  as  the  only 
criterion  forjudging  of  future  treafons. 

In  confequence  of  this  power,  not  indeed  originally  granted 
by  the  ftatute  of  Edward  HI,  but  conftitutionally  inherent 
in  every  fubfequent  parliament,  (which  cannot  be  abridged  of 
any  rights  by  the  aft  of  a  precedent  one)  the  legiflature  was  ex¬ 
tremely  liberal  in  declaring  new  treafons  in  the  unfortunate  reign 
of  king  Richard  the  fecond  :  as,  particularly,  the  killing  of  an 
embaffador  was  made  fo  ;  which  feems  to  be  founded  upon  better 
reafon  than  the  multitude  of  other  points^  that  were  then  ftrained 
up  to  this  high  offence :  the  moft  arbitrary  and  abfurd  of  all 
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which  was  by  the  flatute  21  Ric.  II.  c.  3.  which  made  the  bare 
purpofe  and  intent  of  killing  or  depofing  the  king,  without  any 
overt  ad  to  demonftrate  it,  high  treafon.  And  yet  fo  little  efFed 
have  over-violent  laws  to  prevent  any  crime,  that  within  two 
years  afterwards  this  very  prince  was  both  depofed  and  murdered. 
And,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  fucceflbr’s  reign,  an  ad  was  pafled  ", 
reciting  “  that  no  man  knew  how  he  ought  to  behave  hmfelf, 
“  to  do,  fpeak,  or  fay,  for  doubt  of  fuch  pains  of  treafon  :  and 
“  therefore  it  was  accorded  that  in  no  time  to  come  any  treafon 
“  be  judged,  otherwife  than  was  ordained  by  the  ftatute  of  king 
“  Edward  the  third.”  This  at  once  fwept  away  the  whole  load 
of  extravagant  treafons  introduced  in  the  time  of  Richard  the 
fecond. 

But  afterwards,  between  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fourth  and 
queen  Mary,  and  particularly  in  the  bloody  reign  of  Henry  the 
eighth,  the  fpirit  of  inventing  new  and  flrange  treafons  was  re¬ 
vived  ;  among  which  we  may  reckon  the  offences  of  clipping 
money  ;  breaking  prifon  or  refcue,  when  the  prifoner  is  com¬ 
mitted  for  treafon ;  burning  houfes  to  extort  money ;  dealing 
cattle  by  Welchmen  j  counterfeiting  foreign  coin  ;  wilful  poi- 
foning  5  execrations  againrt:  the  king  ;  calling  him  opprobrious 
names  by  public  writing  j  counterfeiting  the  fign  manual  or 
fignet  refufmg  to  abjure  the  pope  ;  deflowering,  or  marrying 
without  the  royal  licence,  any  of  the  king’s  children,  lifters, 
aunts,  nephews,  or  nieces  ■,  bare  felicitation  of  the  chaftity  of 
the  queen  or  princefs,  or  advances  made  by  themfelves  j  mar¬ 
rying  with  the  king,  by  a  woman  not  a  virgin,  without  pre- 
vioully  difeovering  to  him  fuch  her  unchafte  life  ;  judging  or 
believing  (inanifefted  by  any  overt  aft)  the  king  to  have  been 
lawfully  married  to  Anne  of  Cleve  ;  derogating  from  the  king’s 
royal  ftile  and  title  ;  impugning  his  fupremacy  ;  and  afl'embling 
riotoully  to  the  number  of  twelve,  and  not  difperfing  upon  pro¬ 
clamation  :  all  which  new-fangled  treafons  were  totally  abro¬ 
gated  by  the  ftatute  i  Mar,  c.  i.  which  once  more  reduced  all 
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treafons  to  the  flandard  of  the  ftatute  25  Edw.  III.  Since  which 
time,  though  the  legillature  has  been  more  cautious  in  creating 
new  offences  of  this  kind,  yet  the  number  is  very  confiderably 
encreafed,  as  we  fhall  find  upon  a  fliort  review. 

These  new  treafons,  created  fince  the  ftatute  i  Mar.  c.  i. 
and  not  comprehended  under  the  defeription  of  ftatute  25  Edw. 
Ill,  I  fhall  comprize  under  three  heads,  i .  Such  as  relate  to  pa- 
pifls.  2.  Such  as  relate  to  falfifying  the  coin  or  other  royal  fig- 
natures.  3.  Such  as  are  created  for  the  fecurity  of  the  pro- 
teftant  fucceffion  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover. 

I.  The  firft  fpecies,  relating  to  papijls,  was  confidered  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  among  the  penalties  incurred  by  that  branch 
of  non-conformifts  to  the  national  church  ;  wherein  we  have 
only  to  remember  that  by  flatute  5  Eliz.  c.  i.  to  defend  the 
pope’s  jurifdidlion  in  this  realm  is,  for  the  firfl  time,  a  heavy 
mifdemefnor  and,  if  the  offence  be  repeated,  it  is  high  trea- 
fon.  Alfo  by  flatute  27  Eliz.  c.  2.  if  any  popifli  priefl,  born  in 
the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  England,  fhall  come  over  hither 
from  beyond  the  feas  j  or  fhall  tarry  here  three  days  without 
conforming  to  the  church  j  he  is  guilty  of  high  treafon.  And 
by  flatute  3  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  if  any  natural  born  fubjedl  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  his  allegiance,  and  reconciled  to  the  pope  or  fee  of 
Rome,  or  any  other  prince  or  flate,  both  he  and  all  fuch  as 
procure  fuch  reconciliation  fliall  incur  the  guilt  of  high  treafon. 
Thefe  were  mentioned  under  the  divifion  before  referred  to,  as 
fpiritual  offences,  and  I  now  repeat  them  as  temporal  ones  alfo  : 
the  realbn  of  diflinguifhing  thefe  overt  ads  of  popery  from  all 
others,  by  fetting  the  mark  of  high  treafon  upon  them,  being 
certainly  on  a  civil,  and  not  on  a  religious,  account.  For  every 
popifli  priefl  of  courfe  renounces  his  allegiance  to  his  temporal 
fbvereign  upon  taking  orders  j  that  being  inconfiftent  with  his 
new  engagements  of  canonical  obedience  to  the  pope  ;  and  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  an  obflinate  defence  of  his  authority  here, 
or  a  formal  reconciliation  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  which  the  fla¬ 
tute 
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tiite  confcrues  to  be  a  withdrawing  from  one’s  natural  allegiance ; 
and  therefore,  befides  being  reconciled  “  to  the  pope,”  it  alfo 
adds  “  or  any  other  prince  or  ftate.” 

2.  With  regard  to  treafons  relative  to  the  coin  or  other  royal 
fignatures,  we  may  recolledl  that  the  only  two  offences  refpedting 
the  coinage,  which  are  made  treafon  by  the  ftatute  25  Edw.  III. 
are  the  adtual  counterfeiting  the  gold  and  filver  coin  of  this  king¬ 
dom  j  or  the  importing  fuch  counterfeit  money  with  intent  to 
utter  it,  knowing  it  to  be  falfe.  But  thefe  not  being  found  fuf- 
ficient  to  reftrain  the  evil  pradlices  of  coiners  and  falfe  moneyers, 
other  ftatutes  have  been  fince  made  for  that  purpofe.  The  crime 
itfelf  is  made  a  fpecies  of  high  treafon  ;  as  being  a  breach  of  al¬ 
legiance,  by  infringing  the  king’s  prerogative,  and  afl'uming  one 
of  the  attributes  of  the  fovereign,  to  whom  alone  it  belongs  to 
fet  the  value  and  denomination  of  coin  made  at  home,  or  to  fix 
the  currency  of  foreign  money  :  and  befides,  as  all  money  which 
bears  the  (lamp  of  the  kingdom  is  fent  into  the  world  upon  the 
public  faith,  as  containing  metal  of  a  particular  weight  and  flran- 
dard,  whoever  falfifies  this  is  an  offender  againft  the  ifate,  by 
contributing  to  render  that  public  faith  fufpedled.  And  upon 
the  fame  reafons,  by  a  law  of  the  emperor  Conftantine  "'j  falfe 
coiners  were  declared  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  were  con¬ 
demned  to  be  burned  alive  :  as,  by  the  laws  of  Athens  %  all 
counterfeiters,  debafers,  and  diminifliers  of  the  current  coin 
were  fubjedled  to  capital  punifhment.  However,  it  muft  be 
owned,  that  this  method  of  reafoning  is  a  little  overftrained ; 
counterfeiting  or  debafing  the  coin  being  ufually  pradlifed,  rather 
for  the  fake  of  private  and  unlawful  lucre,  than  out  of  any  dif- 
affedlion  to  the  fovereign.  And  therefore  both  this  and  it’s  kind¬ 
red  fpecies  of  treafon,  that  of  counterfeiting  the  feals  of  the 
crown  or  other  royal  fignatures,  feem  better  denominated  by  the 
later  civilians  a  branch  of  the  crimen  falji  or  forgery  (in  which 
they  are  followed  by  Glanvil  Bradton  %  and  Fleta  “)  than  by 
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Conftantine  and  our  Edward  the  third,  a  Ipecies  of  the  crimen 
laefae  majejlatis  or  high  treafon.  For  this  confounds  the  diftinc- 
tion  and  proportion  of  offences  j  and,  by  affixing  the  fame  ideas 
of  guilt  upon  the  man  who  coins  a  leaden  groat  and  him  who 
affaffinates  his  fovereign,  takes  off  from  that  horror  which  ought 
to  attend  the  very  mention  of  the  crime  of  high  treafon,  and 
makes  it  more  familiar  to  the  fubjeft.  Before  the  flatute 
45  Edw.  III.  the  offence  of  counterfeiting  the  coin  was  held  to 
be  only  a  fpecies  of  petit  treafon'*:  but  fubfequent  adts  in  their 
new  extenfions  of  the  offence  have  followed  the  example  of  that, 
and  have  made  it  equally  high  treafon  as  an  endeavour  to  fubvert 
the  government,  though  not  quite  equal  in  it’s  punilhment. 

I N  confequence  of  the  principle  thus  adopted,  the  flatute 
I  Mar,  c.  1.  having  at  one  blow  repealed  all  intermediate  trea- 
fons  created  fince  the  25  Edw.  III.  it  was  thought  expedient  by 
ffatute  1  Mar.  ft.  2.  c.  6.  to  revive  two  fpecies  thereof  j  ‘vtz. 
1.  That  if  any  perfon  falfely  forge  or  counterfeit  any  fuch  kind 
of  coin  of  gold  or  filver,  as  is  not  the  proper  coin  of  this  realm, 
but  fliall  be  current  within  this  realm  by  confent  of  the  crown  ; 
or,  2.  fliall  falfely  forge  or  counterfeit  the  fign  manual,  privy 
fignet,  or  privy  feal  j  fuch  offences  fliall  be  deemed  high  treafon. 
And  by  flatute  1  5c  2  P.  &  M.  c.  i  r.  if  any  perfons  do  bring 
into  this  realm  fuch  falfe  or  counterfeit  foreign  money,  being 
current  here,  knowing  the  fame  to  be  falfe,  and  fliall  utter  the 
fame  in  payment,  they  fhall  be  deemed  offenders  in  high  trea¬ 
fon.  The  money  referred  to  in  thefe  flatutcs  niuft  be  fuch  as  is 
abfolutely  current  here,  in  all  payments,  by  the  king’s  procla¬ 
mation  j  of  which  there  is  none  at  prefent,  Portugal  money 
being  only  taken  by  confent,  as  approaching  the  nearcfl  to  our 
flandard,  and  falling  in  well  enough  with  our  divifions  of  money 
into  pounds  and  fhillings :  therefore  to  counterfeit  it  is  not  high 
treafon,  but  another  inferior  offence.  Clipping  or  defacing  the 
genuine  coin  was  not  hitherto  included  in  thefe  flatutes  •,  though 
an  offence  equally  pernicious  to  trade,  and  an  equal  infult  upon 
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the  prerogative,  as  well  as  perfonal  affront  to  the  fovereign  ; 
whofe  very  image  ought  to  be  had  in  reverence  by  all  loyal  fub- 
je(5ts.  And  therefore,  among  the  Romans  %  defacing  or  even 
melting  down  the  emperor’s  ffatues  was  made  treafon  by  the 
Julian  law  ;  together  with  other  offences  of  the  like  fort,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  vague  appendix,  “  aliudve  quldjhntle  ft  admiferhit 
And  now,  in  England,  by  ffatute  5  Eliz.  c.  1 1 .  clipping,  waffling, 
rounding,  or  filing,  for  wicked  gain’s  fake,  any  of  the  money 
of  this  realm,  or  other  money  fuffered  to  be  current  here,  fliull 
be  adjudged  high  treafon;  and  by  ffatute  18  Eliz.  c.  i.  the  fame 
offence  is  deferibed  in  other  more  general  words ;  vi%.  impair¬ 
ing,  diminiffiing,  falfifying,  fcaling,  and  lightening ;  and  made 
liable  to  the  fame  penalties.  By  ffatute  8  6c  9  W.  III.  c.  26. 
made  perpetual  by  7  Ann.  c.  25.  whoever  fhall  knowingly  make 
or  mend,  or  affiff  in  fo  doing,  or  ffiall  buy  or  fell,  or  have  in 
his  poffeflion,  any  inftruments  proper  only  for  the  coinage  of 
money;  or  ffiall  convey  fuch  inffruments  out  of  the  king’s  mint; 
ffiall  be  guilty  of  high  treafon :  which  is  by  much  the  fevered; 
branch  of  the  coinage  law.  The  ffatute  goes  on  farther,  and 
enadts,  that  to  mark  any  coin  on  the  edges  with  letters,  or 
otherwife,  in  imitation  of  thofe  ufed  in  the  mint ;  or  to  colour, 
gild,  or  cafe  over  any  coin  refembling  the  current  coin,  or  even 
round  blanks  of  bafe  metal ;  ffiall  be  conffrued  high  treafon. 
And,  laffly,  by  ffatute  15  6c  16  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  if  any  perfon 
colours  or  alters  any  filver  current  coin  of  this  kingdom,  to 
make  it  refemble  a  gold  one ;  or  any  copper  coin,  to  make  it 
refemble  a  filver  one ;  this  is  alfo  high  treafon  :  but  the  of¬ 
fender  ffiall  be  pardoned,  in  cafe  he  difeovers  and  convidts  two 
other  offenders  of  the  fame  kind. 

3.  The  other  new  fpecies  of  high  treafon  is  fuch  as  is  crea¬ 
ted  for  the  fecurity  of  the  protefant  fiiccefiout  over  and  above 
fuch  treafons  againft  the  king  and  government  as  were  com¬ 
prized  under  the  ffatute  25  Edw.  III.  For  this  purpofe,  after 
the  adl  of  fettlement  was  made,  for  transferring  the  crown  to 
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the  illuflrious  houfe  of  Hanover,  it  was  enadted  by  ftatutc 
13  Sc  14  W.  III.  c.  3.  that  the  pretended ‘prince  of  Wales,  who 
was  then  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  had  affumed  the  title  of 
king  James  III,  lliould  be  attainted  of  high  treafon  ;  and  it  was 
made  high  treafon  for  any  of  the  king’s  fitbjeds  by  letters,  mef- 
fages,  or  otherwife,  to  hold  correfpondence  with  him,  or  any 
perfon  employed  by  him,  or  to  remit  any  money  for  his  ufe, 
knowing  the  fame  to  be  for  his  fervice.  And  by  ftatute  17  Geo.  II. 
c.  39.  it  is  enafted,  that  if  any  of  the  fons  of  the  pretender 
Iliall  land  or  attempt  to  land  in  this  kingdom,  or  be  found  in 
Great  Britain,  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  dominions  belonging 
to  the  fame,  he  fliall  be  judged  attainted  of  high  treafon,  and 
fuffer  the  pains  thereof.  And  to  correfpond  with  them,  or  re¬ 
mit  money  for  their  ufe,  is  made  high  treafon  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  it  was  to  correfpond  with  the  father.  By  the  ftatute 
I  Ann.  ft.  2.  c.  17.  if  any  perfon  lhall  endeavour  to  deprive  or 
hinder  any  perfon,  being  the  next  in  fucceflion  to  the  crown 
according  to  the  limitations  of  the  adl  of  fettlement,  from  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  crown,  and  ftiall  malicioufly  and  diredlly  attempt 
the  fame  by  any  overt  a<5t,  fuch  offence  (hall  be  high  treafon. 
And  by  ftatute  6  Ann.  c.  7.  if  any  perfon  fliall  malicioufly,  ad- 
vifedly,  and  diredtly,  by  writing  or  printing,  maintain  and  af¬ 
firm,  that  any  other  perfon  hath  any  right  or  title  to  the  crown 
of  this  realm,  otherwife  than  according  to  the  ad  of  fettlement  j 
or  that  the  kings  of  this  realm  with  the  authority  of  parliament 
are  not  able  to  make  laws  and  ftatutes,  to  bind  the  crown  and 
the  defeent  thereof  j  fuch  perfon  ftiall  be  guilty  of  high  treafon. 
This  oftence  (or  indeed  maintaining  this  dodrine  in  any  wife, 
that  the  king  and  parliament  cannot  limit  the  crown)  was  once 
before  made  high  treafon,  by  ftatute  13  Eliz.  c.  i.  during  the 
life  of  that  princefs.  And  after  her  deceafe  it  continued  a  high 
mifdemefnor,  puniftiable  with  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels, 
even  in  the  moll  flouriftiing  aera  of  indefeaiible  hereditary  right 
and  jure  dhino  fucceflion.  But  it  was  again  raifed  into  high 
treafon,  by  the  ftatute  of  Anne  before-mentioned,  at  the  time 
of  a  projeded  invaflon  in  favour  of  the  then  pretender  ;  and 
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upon  this  ftatute  one  Matthews,  a  printer,  was  conviited  and 
executed  in  1719,  for  printing  a  treafonable  pamphlet  intitlcd 
vox  populi  vox  Dei^. 

Thus  much  for  the  crime  of  treafon,  or  laefae  fnajejlatis,  in 
all  it’s  branches  which  conflfts,  we  may  obferve,  originally, 
in  grofily  counteradling  that  allegiance,  which  is  due  from  the 
fubjedl  by  either  birth  or  refidence  :  though,  in  fome  inftances, 
the  zeal  of  our  legiflators  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  fome  highly 
pernicious  pradlices  has  occafioned  them  a  little  to  depart  from 
this  it’s  primitive  idea.  But  of  this  enough  has  been  hinted 
already :  it  is  now  time  to  pafs  on  from  defining  the  crime  to 
deferibing  it’s  punifliment. 

The  punifliment  of  high  treafon  in  general  is  very  folemn 
and  terrible,  i.  That  the  offender  be  drawn  to  the  gallows, 
and  not  be  carried  or  walk  ;  though  ufually  a  fledge  or  hurdle 
is  allowed,  to  preferve  the  offender  from  the  extreme  torment 
of  being  dragged  on  the  ground  or  pavement®.  2.  That  he  be 
hanged  by  the  neck,  and  then  cut  down  alive.  3.  That  his  en¬ 
trails  be  taken  out,  and  burned,  while  he  is  yet  alive.  4.  That 
his  head  be  cut  off.  5.  That  his  body  be  divided  into  four 
parts.  6.  That  his  head  and  quarters  be  at  the  king’s  dif- 
pofal  ^ 

The  king  may,  and  often  doth,  difeharge  all  the  punifhment, 
except  beheading,  efpecially  where  any  of  noble  blood  are  at¬ 
tainted.  For,  beheading  being  part  of  the  judgment,  that  may 
be  e.xecuted,  though  all  the  reft  be  omitted  by  the  king’s  com¬ 
mand®.  But  where  beheading  is  no  part  of  the  judgment,  as 
in  murder  or  other  felonies,  it  hath  been  faid  that  the  king  can¬ 
not  change  the  judgment,  although  at  the  requeft  of  the  party, 

^  State  Tr.  IX.  680.  amples  in  feripture  ;  for  Joab  was  drawn, 

•  I  Hal.  P.  C.  382.  Bithan  was  hanged,  Judas  was  embowellcd, 

^  This  punifhment  for  treafon,  hr  Edward  and  fo  of  the  reft,  (3  Inh.  211.) 

Coke  tells  us,  is  warranted  by  divers  ex-  ^  1  Hal,  P.  C.  351. 
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from  one  fpecies  of  death  to  another  But  of  this  we  fhall 
fay  more  hereafter. 

I N  the  cafe  of  coining,  which  is  a  treafon  of  a  different 
complexion  from  the  reft,  the  punifhment  is  milder  for  male 
offenders ;  being  only  to  be  drawn,  and  hanged  by  the  neck 
till  dead\  But  in  treafons  of  every  kind  the  punifliment  of 
women  is  the  fame,  and  different  from  that  of  men.  For,  as 
the  natural  modefty  of  the  fex  forbids  the  expofmg  and  publicly 
mangling  their  bodies,  their  fentence  (which  is  to  the  full  as 
terrible  to  fenfe  as  the  other)  is  to  be  drawn  to  the  gallows,  and 
there  to  be  burned  alive 

The  confequences  of  this  judgment,  (attainder,  forfeiture, 
and  corruption*  of  blood)  muft  be  referred  to  the  latter  end  of 
this  book,  when  we  fliall  treat  of  them  all  together,  as  well  in 
treafon  as  in  other  offences. 

*  3  Inft.  52.  ^  2  Hal.  P.  C.  399. 
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Chapter  the  seventh. 

Of  felonies,  injurious  to  the  KING’s 

PREROGATIVE. 


AS,  according  to  the  method  I  have  adopted,  we  are  next 
to  confider  fuch  felonies  as  are  more  immediately  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  king’s  prerogative,  it  will  not  be  amifs  here,  at  our 
firft  entrance  upon  this  crime,  to  enquire  briefly  into  the  nature 
and  meaning  of felony ;  before  we  proceed  upon  any  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  branches,  into  which  it  is  divided. 

Felony,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  our  Englifh  law,  com¬ 
prizes  every  fpecies  of  crime,  which  occafioned  at  common  law 
the  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods.  This  niofl;  frequently  happens 
-  in  thofe  crimes,  for  which  a  capital  puniihment  either  is  or  was 
liable  to  be  inflicted  :  for  thofe  felonies,  which  are  called  clergy¬ 
able,  or  to  which  the  benefit  of  clergy  extends,  were  antiently 
punifhed  with  death  in  all  lay,  or  unlearned,  offenders  ;  though 
now  by  the  ftatute-law  that  punifliment  is  for  the  firft  offence 
univerfally  remitted.  Treafon  itfelf,  fays  fir  Edward  Coke  *, 
was  antiently  comprized  under  the  name  of  felony  :  and  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  we  may  obferve,  that  the  ftatute  of  treafons, 
25  Edw.  III.  c.  2.  fpeaking  of  fome  dubious  crimes,  directs  a 

*  3  Inll.  15. 
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reference  to  parliament  j  that  it  may  be  there  adjudged,  “  whe- 
“  ther  they  be  treafon,  or  other  felony.”  All  treafons  therefore, 
ilridly  fpeaking,  are  felonies;  though  all  felonies  are  not  treafon. 
And  to  this  alfo  we  may  add,  that  all  olfences,  now  capital,  are 
in  fome  degree  or  other  felony :  and  this  is  likewife  the  cafe 
with  fome  other  olfences,  which  are  not  puniflied  with  death  ; 
as  filicide,  where  the  party  is  already  dead;  homicide  by  chance- 
medly,  or  in  felf-defence ;  and  petit  larceny,  or  pilfering ;  all 
which  are  (ftridlly  fpeaking)  felonies,  as  they  fubjedl  the  com¬ 
mitters  of  them  to  forfeitures.  So  that  upon  the  whole  the  only 
adequate  definition  of  felony  feems  to  be  that  which  is  before 
laid  down  -y-viz.  an  of^nce  which  occafions  a  total  forfeiture  of 
either  lands,  or  goods,  or  both,  at  the  common  law ;  and  to 
which  capital  or  other  punifhment  may  be  fuperadded,  according 
to  the  degree  of  guilt. 


T  o  explain  this  matter  a  little  farther  :  the  word  felony,  of 
feloiiia,  is  of  undoubted  feodal  original,  being  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  the  books  of  feuds,  ;  but  the  derivation  of  it 
has  much  puzzled  the  juridical  lexicographers',  Prateus,  Calvi- 
nus,  and  the  reft  ':  fome  deriving  it  from  the  Greek,  <p»jAo?,  an 
impoftor  or  deceiver;  others  from  the  'Lz.xm,  fallo,  fefelli,  to 
countenance  which  they  would  have  it  called  faUonia.  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke,  as  his  manner  is,  has  given  us  a  fiill  ftranger  ety- 
mology^’;  that  it  is  crimen  animo felleo  perpetratum,  with  a  bitter 
or  gallifli  inclination.  But  all  of  them  agree  in  the  defcription, 
that  it  is  fuch  a  crime  as  works  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  offender’s 
lands,  or  goods.  And  this  gives  great  probability  to  fir  Henry 
Spelman’s  Teutonic  or  German  derivation  of  it' :  in  which  lan¬ 
guage  indeed,  as  the  word  is  clearly  of  feodal  original,  we  ought 
rather  to  look  for  it’s  fignification,  than  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Fe-lon  then,  according  to  him,  is  derived  from  two 
northern  words ;  fCC,  which  fignifies  (we  well  know)  the  fief, 
feud,  or  beneficiary  eftate ;  and  lOH,  which  fignifies  price  or 
value.  Felony  is  therefore  the  fame  as  prethtm fendi,  the  confi- 
^  I  Infl.  391.  ‘  GloiVdr,  tit,  Fi/o/i. 
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deration  for  which  a  man  gives  up  his  fiefj  as  wc  fay  in  common 
fpeech,  fuch  an  adl  is  as  much  as  your  life,  or  elfate,  is  worth. 
In  this  fenfe-it  will  clearly  fignify  the  feodal  forfeiture,  or  adl  by 
which  an  eflate  is  forfeited,  or  efeheats,  to  the  lord. 


To  confirm  this  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is  in  this  fenfe,  of 
forfeiture  to  the  lord,  that  the  feodal  writers  conftantly  ufe  it. 
For  all  thofe  adts,  whether  of  a  criminal  nature  or  not,  which 
at  this  day  are  generally  forfeitures  of  copyhold  eftates^,  are  ftiled 
fcloniae  in  the  feodal  law :  “  fcilicet,  per  quas  feudum  amittitur" 
As,  “y;  domino  defervire  noluerit^  Ji  per  annum  et  diem  cejfaverit 
‘  ‘  in  petenda  invefiktira  ^ ;  Ji  dominum  ejuravit,  i.  e.  negavit  fe  a 
“  domino  feudum  habere^  Ji  a  domino,  in  jus  eum  vocante,  ter  ci~ 
“  tatus  non  comparuerit ' all  thefe,  with  many  others,  are  ftill 
caufes  of  forfeiture  in  our  copyhold  eftates,  and  were  denominated 
felonies  by  the  feodal  conftitutions.  So  likewife  injuries  of  a  more 
fubftantial  or  criminal  nature  were  denominated  felonies,  that  is, 
forfeitures:  as  allaultingor  beating  the  lord*^;  vitiating  his  wife  or 
daughter,  “y?  dominum  cuenrbitaverit,  i.  e.  cum  uxore  ejus  concubue- 
“  nV  f  ’  all  thefe  are  efteemed  felonies,  and  the  latter  is  exprcflly 
fo  denominated,  ^^fifecerit  feloniam,  dominum  forte  cuciirbhando”'  " 
And  as  thefe  contempts,  or  fmaller  offences,  were  felonies  or  adls 
of  forfeiture,  of  courfe  greater  crimes,  as  murder  and  robbery, 
fell  under  the  fame  denomination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lord 
might  be  guilty  of  felony,  or  forfeit  his  feignory  to  the  valfal, 
by  the  fame  adls  as  the  vaffal  would  have  forfeited  his  feud  to  the 
lord.  “  Si  dominus  comm  fit  feloniam,  per  quam  vafallus  amitteret 
**  feudum  f  earn  commiferit  in  dominum,  feudi  proprietatem  etiam 
“  dominus perdere  debet".”  One  inftance  given  of  this  fort  of  fe¬ 
lony  in  the  lord  is  beating  the  fervant  of  his  vafal,  fo  as  that  he 
lofes  his  fervice ;  which  feems  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  civil 


**  See  Vol.  II.  pag.  284. 

*  Feud,  /.  2.  t.  26.  in  calc. 

^  Feud.  A  I .  2 1 . 

5  Feud.  1.  2.  t.  24. 

^  Feud.  1.  2.  t.  34.  A  z.  t.  26.  §.  3. 


*  Feud.  1.  2.  t.  22. 

^  Feud.  A  2.  /.  24.  §.2. 

*  Feud.  A  I .  5 . 

Feud.  A  2.  /.  38.  Britton.  L  c.  2Z. 
^  Feud.  A  2.  /.  26  ^  47. 
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injury,  fo  far  as  it  refpedts  the  vafal.  And  all  thefe  felonies  were 
to  be  determined  “  per  laudamentum  Jive  judicium  parium  fuorian" 
in  the  lord’s  court ;  as  with  us  forfeitures  of  copyhold  lands  arc 
prefentable  by  the  homage  in  the  court-baron. 


Felony,  and  the  adl  of  forfeiture  to  the  lord,  being  thus 
fynonymous  terms  in  the  feodal  law,  we  may  eafily  trace  the 
reafon  why,  upon  the  introduction  of  that  law  into  England, 
thofe  crimes  which  induced  fuch  forfeiture  or  efeheat  of  lands 
(and,  by  a  fmall  deflexion  from  the  original  fenfe,  fuch  as  in¬ 
duced  the  forfeiture  of  goods  alfo)  were  denominated  felonies. 
Thus  it  was  faid,  that  fuicide,  robbery,  and  rape,  were  felonies; 
that  is,  the  confequence  of  fuch  crimes  was  forfeiture ;  till  by 
long  ufe  we  began  to  fignify  by  the  term  of  felony  the  adtual 
crime  committed,  and  not  the  penal  confequence.  And  upon 
this  fyftem  only  can  we  account  for  the  caufe,  why  treafon  in 
antient  times  was  held  to  be  a  fpecies  of  felony  :  viz.  becaufe 
it  induced  a  forfeiture. 


Hence  it  follows,  that  capital  punifliment  does  by  no  means 
enter  into  the  true  idea  and  definition  of  felony.  Felony  may 
be  without  inflicting  capital  punifhment,  as  in  the  cafes  in- 
ftanced  of  felf-murder,  excufable  homicide,  and  petit  larciny  ; 
and  it  is  poflible  that  capital  punilhments  may  be  inflicted,  and 
yet  the  offence  be  no  felony;  as  in  the  cafe  of  herefy  by  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  which,  though  capital,  never  worked  any  forfeiture 
of  lands  or  goods  ®,  an  infeparable  incident  to  felony.  And  of 
the  fame  nature  is  the  punifliment  of  Handing  mute,  without 
pleading  to  an  indictment ;  which  is  capital,  but  without  any 
forfeiture,  and  therefore  fuch  ftanding  mute  is  no  felony.  In 
fliort  the  true  criterion  of  felony  is  forfeiture ;  for,  as  fir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke  juftly  obferves'’,  in  all  felonies  which  are  punifliable 
with  death,  the  offender  lofes  all  his  lands  in  fee-fimple,  and 
alfo  his  goods  and  chattels ;  in  fuch  as  are  not  fo  punifliable, 
his  goods  and  chattels  only. 

•  3  Inft.  43.  .  r  ,  Inft.  391. 
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The  idea  of  felony  is  indeed  fo  generally  connedied  with  that 
of  capital  punilhment,  that  we  find  it  hard  to  feparate  them  i 
and  to  this  ufage  the  interpretations  of  the  law  do  now  conform. 
And  therefore  if  a  ftatute  makes  any  new  offence  felony,  the 
law  implies  that  it  fliall  be  puniflied  with  death,  viz.  by  hang¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  with  forfeiture ;  unlefs  the  offender  prays  the 
benefit  of  clergy  j  which  all  felons  are  entitled  once  to  have, 
unlefs  the  fame  is  expreffly  taken  away  by  ftatute.  And,  in  com¬ 
pliance  herewith,  I  fliall  for  the  future  confider  it  alfo  in  the 
fame  light,  as  a  generical  term,  including  all  capital  crimes  below 
treafon  having  premifed  thus  much  concerning  the  true  nature 
and  original  meaning  of  felony,  in  order  to  account  for  the  reafon 
of  thofe  inftances  I  have  mentioned,  of  felonies  that  are  not  ca¬ 
pital,  and  capital  offences  that  are  not  felonies ;  which  feem  at 
firff:  view  repugnant  to  the  general  idea  which  we  now  entertain 
of  felony,  as  a  crime  to  be  puniflied  by  death;  whereas  properly 
it  is  a  crime  to  be  puniflied  by  forfeiture,  and  to  which  death 
may,  or  may  not  be,  though  it  generally  is,  fuperadded. 

I  PROCEED  no\y  to  confider  fuch  felonies,  as  are  more  im¬ 
mediately  injurious  to  the  king’s  prerogative.  Thefe  are,  i.  Of¬ 
fences  relating  to  the  coin,  not  amounting  to  treafon.  2.  Offences 
againfl  the  king’s  council.  3.  The  offence  of  ferving  a  foreign 
prince.  4.  The  offence  of  imbezzling  the  king’s  armour  or 
ftores  of  war.  To  which  may  be  added  a  fifth,  5.  Defertion 
from  the  king’s  armies  in  time  of  war. 

I.  Offences  relating  to  the  coin,  under  which  maybe 
ranked  fonie  inferior  mifdemefnors  not  amounting  to  felony,  are 
thus  declared  by  a  feries  of  ftatutes,  which  I  fliall  recite  in  the 
order  of  time.  And,  firff,  by  ftatute  27  Edw.  I.  c.  3.  none  (hall 
bring  pollards  and  crockards,  which  were  foreign  coins  of  bafe 
metal,  into  the  realm,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  life  and  goods. 
By  ftatute  9  Edw.  III.  ft.  2.  no  fterling  money  fliall  be  melted 
1  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  107.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  444*. 
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down,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  thereof.  By  ftatute  14  Ellz.  c.  3. 
fuch  as  forge  any  foreign  coin,  although  it  be  not  made  current 
here  by  proclamation,  fliall  (with  their  aiders  and  abettors)  be 
guilty  of  mifpafion  of  treafon  :  a  crime  which  we  {hall  here¬ 
after  conlider.  By  llatute  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  31.  the  offence  of 
melting  down  any  current  filver  money  fliall  be  punifhed  with 
forfeiture  of  the  fame,  and  alfo  the  double  value  :  and  the  of¬ 
fender,  if  a  freeman  of  any  town,  fliall  be  disfranchifed ;  if  not, 
fliall  fuffer  fix  months  imprifonment.  By  ftatute  6  &  7  W.  III. 
c.  17.  if  any  perfon  buys  or  fells,  or  knowingly  has  in  his  cuf- 
tody,  any  clippings  or  filings  of  the  coin,  he  fliall  forfeit  the 
fame  and  500/;  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the 
informer ;  and  be  branded  in  the  cheek  with  the  letter  R.  By 
ftatute  8  &  9  W.  III.  c.  26.  if  any  perfon  fliall  blanch,  or  whiten, 
copper  for  fale  j  (which  makes  it  refemble  filver)  or  buy  or  fell 
or  offer  to  fale  any  malleable  compofition,  which  fliall  be  heavier 
than  filver,  and  look,  touch,  and  wear  like  gold,  but  be  beneath 
the  ftandard  :  or  if  any  perfon  fliall  receive  or  pay  any  counter¬ 
feit  or  diminiflied  money  of  this  kingdom,  not  being  cut  in 
pieces,  (an  operation  which  every  man  is  thereby  empowered  to 
perform)  at  a  lefs  rate  than  it  fliall  import  to  be  of :  (which  de- 
monftrates  a  confeioufnefs  of  it’s  bafenefs,  and  a  fraudulent  de- 
fign)  all  fuch  perfons  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony.  But  thefe  pre¬ 
cautions  not  being  found  fuflicient  to  prevent  the  uttering  of  falfe 
or  diminiflied  money,  which  was  only  a  mifdemefnor  at  common 
law,  it  is  enadled  by  ftatute  15  &  16  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  that  if  any 
perfon  fliall  tender  in  payment  any  counterfeit  coin,  knowing  it 
fo  to  be,  he  fliall  for  the  firft  offence  be  imprifoned  fix  months; 
and  find  fureties  for  his  good  behaviour  for  fix  months  more  : 
for  the  fecond  offence,  fliall  be  imprifoned  and  find  fureties  for 
two  years :  and,  for  the  third  offence,  fliall  be  guilty  of  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  Alfo  if  a  perfon  knowingly  tenders 
in  payment  any  counterfeit  money,  and  at  the  fame  time  has 
more  in  his  cuftody ;  or  fliall,  within  ten  days  after,  knowingly 
tender  other  falfe  money ;  he  fliall  for  the  firft  offence  be  impri¬ 
foned  one  year,  and  find  fureties  for  his  good  behaviour  for  two 
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years  longer ;  and  for  the  fecond,  be  guilty  of  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  By  the  fame  ftatute  it  is  alfo  enabled,  that, 
if  any  perfon  counterfeits  the  copper  coin,  he  lhall  fuffcr  two 
years  iinprifonment,  and  find  fureties  for  two  years  more.  Thus 
much  for  offences  relating  to  the  coin,  as  well  mifdemefnors  as 
felonies,  which  I  thought  it  mofi:  convenient  to  confider  in  one 
and  the  fame  view. 

2.  Felonies,  againfi:  the  king’s  council',  are  j  firfi,  by  fta¬ 
tute  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  14.  if  any  fworn  fervant  of  the  king’s  houlhold 
confpires  or  confederates  to  kill  any  lord  of  this  realm,  or  other 
perfon,  fworn  of  the  king’s  council,  he  fliall  be  guilty  of  felony. 
Secondly,  by  ftatute  9  Ann.  c.  16.  to  aflault,  ftrike,  wound,  or 
attempt  to  kill,  any  privy  counfellor  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  is  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

3.  FELONIESin/-  r'ving  foreign Jlates,  which  fervice  is  ge¬ 
nerally  inconfiftent  with  allegiance  to  one’s  natural  prince,  are 
reftrained  and  punifhed  by  ftatute  3  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  which  makes  it 
felony  for  any  perfon  whatever  to  go  out  of  the  realm,  to  ferve 
any  foreign  prince,  without  having  firft  taken  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  before  his  departure.  And  it  is  felony  alfo  for  any  gentle¬ 
man,  or  perfon  of  higher  degree,  or  who  hath  borne  any  office 
in  the  army,  to  go  out  of  the  realm  to  ferve  fuch  foreign  prince 
or  ftate,  without  previoufly  entering  into  a  bond  with  two  fure¬ 
ties,  not  to  be  reconciled  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  or  enter  into  any 
confpiracy  againft  his  natural  fovereign.  And  farther,  by  fta¬ 
tute  9  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  enforced  by  ftatute  29  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  if 
any  fubjedl  of  Great  Britain  fliall  enlift  himfelf,  or  if  any  perfon 
fliall  procure  him  to  be  enlifted,  in  any  foreign  fervice,  or  de¬ 
tain  or  embark  him  for  that  purpofe,  without  licence  under  the 
king’s  fign  manual,  he  fliall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy :  but  if  the  perfon,  fo  enlifted  or  enticed,  fliall  dif- 
cover  his  feducer  within  fifteen  days,  fo  as  he  may  be  appre¬ 
hended  and  convided  of  the  fame,  he  fliall  himfelf  be  indem- 

'  See  Vol.  I.  pag.  332* 
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nified.  By  ftatute  29  Geo.  11.  c.  17.  it  is  moreover  enadted,  that 
to  ferve  under  the  French  king,  as  a  military  officer,  ffiall  be 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy;  and  to  enter  into  the  Scotch 
brigade,  in  the  Dutch  fervice,  without  previoufly  taking  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  fliall  be  a  forfeiture  of  500/. 

4.  Felony,  by  mbezzUng  the  king’s  armour  or  warlike 
Jloresy  is  fo  declared  to  be  byllatute  31  Eliz.  c.  4.  which  enadls, 

that  if  any  perfon  having  the  charge  or  cuftody  of  the  king’s 
armour,  ordnance,  ammunition,  or  habiliments  of  war ;  or  of 
any  vidt.ual  provided  for  vidlualling  the  king’s  foldiers  or  mari¬ 
ners  ;  ffiall,  either  for  gain,  or  to  impede  his  majefty’s  fervice, 
imbezzle  the  fame  to  the  value  of  twenty  ffiillings,  fucli  offence 
ffiall  be  felony.  And  the  ftatute  22  Car.  II.  c.  5.  takes  away  the 
benefit  of  clergy  from  this  offence,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  naval 
(lores.  Other  inferior  imbezzlements  and  mifdemefnors,  that 
fall  under  this  denomination,  are  puniffied  by  ffatute  i  Geo.  I. 
c.  25.  with  fine  and  imprifonment. 

5.  Desertion  from  the  king’s  armies  in  time  of  war, 
whether  by  land  or  fea,  in  England  or  in  parts  beyond  ^he  feas, 
is  by  the  (landing  laws  of  the  land  (exclufive  of  the  annual  adls 
of  parliament  to  puniffi  mutiny  and  defertion)  and  particularly 
by  ffatute  18  Hen.  VI.  c.  19.  and  5  Eliz.  c.  5.  made  felony,  but 
not  without  benefit  of  clergy.  But  by  the  ffatute  2  &  3  Edw.  VI. 
c.  2.  clergy  is  taken  away  from  fuch  deferters,  and  the  offence 
is  made  triable  by  the  juffices  of  every  fliire.  The  fame  ffatutes 
puniffi  other  inferior  military  offences  with  fines,  imprifonment, 
and  other  penalties. 
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Chapter  the  eighth. 
Of  praemunire. 


A  THIRD  fpecies  of  offence  more  immediately  affedting 
the  king  and  his  government,  though  not  fubjedt  to  capi¬ 
tal  punifliment,  is  that  of  praemunire:  fo  called  from  the  words 
of  the  writ  preparatory  to  the  profecution  thereof;  “ praemunire* 
facias  A.  B.”  forewarn  A.  B.  that  he  appear  before  us  to  an- 
fwer  the  contempt  wherewith  he  ftands  charged ;  which  con¬ 
tempt  is  particularly  recited  in  the  preamble  to  the  writ'’.  It 
took  it’s  original  from  the  exorbitant  power  claimed  and  exerci- 
fcd  in  England  by  the  pope,  which  even  in  the  days  of  blind 
zeal  was  too  heavy  for  our  anceftors  to  bear. 

It  may  juflly  be  obferved,  that  religious  principles,  which 
(when  genuine  and  pure)  have  an  evident  tendency  to  make  their 
profellbrs  better  citizens  as  well  as  better  men,  have  (when  per¬ 
verted  and  erroneous)  been  ufually  fubverfive  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  and  been  made  both  the  cloak  and  the  inftrument  of  every 
pernicious  dcfign  that  can  be  harboured  in  the  heart  of  man. 
The  unbounded  authority  that  was  excrcifed  by  the  Druids  in 
the  weft,  under  the  influence  of  pagan  fuperftition,  and  the 
terrible  ravages  committed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  eaft,  to  pro¬ 
pagate  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  both  witnefs  to  the  truth  of 

*  A  barbarous  woxdi  tor prdemonere*  ^  Old  Brev,  loi.  idii,  1534. 
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that  antient  univcrfal  obfervation  j  that,  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  tyranny  are  mutually  productive 
of  each  other.  It  is  therefore  the  glory  of  the  church  of  England, 
that  Ihe  inculcates  due  obedience  to  lawful  authority,  and  hath 
been  (as  her  prelates  on  a  trying  occafion  once  exprelTed  it')  in 
her  principles  and  practice  ever  moft  unqueltionably  loyal.  The 
clergy  of  her  perfuafion,  holy  in  their  doCtrines  and  unblemiflicd 
in  their  lives  and  converfation,  are  alfo  moderate  in  their  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  entertain  juft  notions  of  the  ties  of  fociety  and  the 
rights  of  civil  government.  As  in  matters  of  faith  and  morality 
they  acknov/lege  no  guide  but  the  feriptures,  fo,  in  matters  of 
external  polity  and  of  private  right,  they  derive  all  their  title 
from  the  civil  magiflratej  they  look  up  to  the  king  as  their  head, 
to  the  parliament  as  their  law-giver,  and  pride  themfelves  in  no¬ 
thing  more  juftly,  than  in  being  true  members  of  the  church, 
emphatically  by  law  eftabliflied.  Whereas  the  notions  of  eccle- 
fiallical  liberty,  in  thofe  who  differ  from  them,  as  well  in  one 
extreme  as  the  other  (for  I  here  only  fpeak  of  extremes)  are  equally 
and  totally  deflruClive  of  thofe  ties  and  obligations  by  which  all 
fociety  is  kept  together  j  equally  encroaching  on  thofe  rights, 
which  reafon  and  the  original  contraCl  of  every  free  flate  in  the 
univerfe  have  veiled  in  thefovereign  power.;  and  equally  aiming 
at  a  diftinCl  independent  fupremacy  of  their  own,  where  fpiritual 
men  and  fpiritual  caufes  are  concerned.  The  dreadful  effefts  of 
fuch  a  religious  bigotry,  when  aCluated  by  erroneous  principles, 
even  of  the  proteftant  kind,  are  fufficientiy  evident  from  the 
hiftory  of  the  anabaptifls  in  Germany,  the  covenanters  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  that  deluge  of  feCtaries  in  England,  who  murdered  their 
fovereign,  overturned  the  church  and  monarchy,  fhook  every 
pillar  of  law,  juftice,  and  private  property,  and  moft  devoutly 
eftablifhed  a  kingdom  of  the  faints  in  their  ftead.  But  thefb' 
horrid  devaftations,  the  effects  of  mere  madnefs  or  of  zeal  that 
was  nearly  allied  to  it,  though  violent  and  tumultuous,  were 
but  of  a  fhort  duration.  Whereas  the  progrefs  of  the  papal  po¬ 
licy,  long  actuated  by  the  fteady  counfels  of  fuccefiive  pontiffs, 

^  Addrefs  to  James  II.  1687. 
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took  deeper  root,  and  was  at  length  in  fome  places  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  in  others  never  yet,  extirpated.  For  this  we  might  call 
to  wituefs  the  black  intrigues  of  the  Jefuits,  fo  lately  trnun- 
phant  over  Chrillendom,  but  now  univerfally  abandoned  by  even 
the  Roman  catholic  powers  :  but  the  fubjedl  of  our  prefent 
chapter  rather  leads  us  to  confider  the  vaft  ftrides,  which'  were 
formerly  made  in  this  kingdom  by  the  popiffi  clergy ;  how 
nearly  they  arrived  to  effedfing  their  grand  delign  ;  fome  few  of 
the  means  they  made  ufe  of  for  ellabliffiing  their  plan  ;  and 
how  almoft  all  of  them  have  been  defeated  or  converted  to  bet¬ 
ter  purpofes,  by  the  vigour  of  our  free  conftitution,  and  the 
wifdom  of  fucceffive  parliaments. 

The  antient  Britifh  church,  by  whomfoever  planted,  was  a 
ftranger  to  the  biffiop  of  Rome,  and  all  his  pretended  authority. 
But,  the  pagan  Saxon  invaders  having  driven  the  profelfors  of 
chriftianity  to  the  remotell  corners  of  our  ifland,  their  own  con- 
verfion  was  afterwards  effedled  by  Auguftin  the  monk,  and 
other  miffionaries  from  the  court  of  Rome.  This  naturally  in¬ 
troduced  fome  few  of  the  papal  corruptions  in  point  of  faith 
and  dodlrine;  but  we  read  of  no  civil  authority  claimed  by  the 
pope  in  thefe  kingdoms,  till  the  aera  of  the  Norman  conqueft : 
when  the  then  reigning  pontiff  having  favoured  duke  William 
in  his  projedted  invafion,  by  bleffing  his  hod:  and  confecrating 
his  banners,  he  took  that  opportunity  alfo  of  eftablilliing  his 
fpiritual  encroachments ;  and  was  even  permitted  fo  to  do  by 
the  policy  of  the  conqueror,  in  order  more  effedlually  to  humble 
the  Saxon  clergy  and  aggrandize  his  Norman  prelates :  prelates, 
who,  being  bred  abroad  in  the  dodlrine  and  pradtice  of  flavery, 
had  contradted  a  reverence  and  regard  for  it,  and  took  apleafure 
in  rivetting  the  chains  of  a  free-born  people. 

The  mod:  liable  foundation  of  legal  and  rational  government 
is  a  due  fubordination  of  rank,  and  a  gradual  fcaleof  authority  '; 
and  tyranny  alfo  itfelf  is  mod;  furely  fupported  by  a  regular  in- 
creafe  of  defpotifm,  rifing  from  the  Have  to  the  fultan  :  with 
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this  difference  however,  that  the  meafure  of  obedience  in  the 
one  is  grounded  on  the  principles  of  fociety,  and  is  extended  no 
farther  than  reafon  and  necellity  will  warrant ;  in  the  other  it  is 
limited  only  by  abfolute  will  and  pleafure,  without  permitting 
the  inferior  to  examine  the  title  upon  which  it  is  founded.  More 
effedtually  therefore  to  enflave  the  confciences  and  minds  of  the 
people,  the  Romifh  clergy  themfelves  paid  the  moft  implicit 
obedience  to  their  own  fuperiors  or  pi*elates  j  and  they,  in  their 
turns,  were  as  blindly  devoted  to  the  will  of  the  fovereign  pon- 
tiffi  whofe  decifions  they  held  to  be  infallible,  and  his  authority 
co-extenfive  with  the  chriftian  world.  Hence  his  legates  a  latere 
were  introduced  into  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  his  bulles  and 
decretal  epiftles  became  the  rule  both  of  faith  and  difeipline,  his 
judgment  was  the  final  refort  in  all  cafes  of  doubt  or  difficulty, 
his  decrees  were  enforced  by  anathemas  and  Ipiritual  cenfures, 
he  dethroned  even  kings  that  were  refradtory,  and  denied  to 
whole  kingdoms  (when  undutiful)  the  exercife  of  chriftian  or¬ 
dinances,  and  the  benefits  of  the  golpel  of  God. 

But,  though  the  being  fpi ritual  head  of  the  church  was  a-, 
thing  of  great  found,  and  of  greater  authority,  among  men  of 
confcience  and  piety,  yet  the  court  of  Rome  was  fully  apprized 
that  (among  the  bulk  of  mankind)  power  cannot  be  maintained 
without  property  j  and  therefore  it’s  attention  began  very  early  to 
be  rivetted  upon  every  method  that  promifed  pecuniary  advan¬ 
tage.  The  dodlrine  of  purgatory  was  introduced,  and  with  it 
the  purchafe  of  maffes  to  redeem  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed. 
New-fangled  offences  were  created,  and  indulgences  were  fold 
to  the  wealthy,  for  liberty  to  fin  without  danger.  The  canon 
law  took  cognizance  of  crimes,  injoined  penance  pro  falute 
ajivnae,  and  commuted  that  penance  for  money.  Non-refidence 
and  pluralities  among  the  clergy,  and  marriages  among  the  laity 
related  within  the  feventh  degree,  were  ftridlly  prohibited  by 
canon  j  but  difpenfations  were  feldom  denied  to  thofe  who  could 
afford  to  buy  them.  In  ftiort,  all  the  wealth  of  chriftendom 
VoL,.IV.  G 
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was  gradually  drained,  by  a  thouHind  chanels,  into  the  coffers 
of  the  holy  fee. 

The  effablifliment  alfo  of  the  feodal  fyftem  in  moft  of  the 
governments  of  Europe,  whereby  the  lands  of  all  private  pro¬ 
prietors  were  declared  to  be  holdeu  of  the  prince,  gave  a  hint  to 
the  court  of  Rome  for  ufurping  a  fimilar  authority  over  all  the 
preferments  of  the  church  j  which  began  firff  in  Italy,  and  gra¬ 
dually  fpread  itfelf  to  England.  The  pope  became  a  feodal  lord  } 
and  all  ordinary  patrons  were  to  hold  their  right  of  patronage 
under  this  univerfal  fuperior.  Effates  held  by  feodal  tenure, 
being  originally  gratuitous  donations,  were  at  that  time  deno¬ 
minated  benejicia :  their  very  name  as  well  as  conftitution  was 
borrowed,  and  the  care  of  the  fouls  of  a  parifli  thence  came  to 
be  denominated  a  benejice.  Lay  fees  were  conferred  by  inveffiture 
or  delivery  of  corporal  pofleflion  ;  and  fpiritual  benefices,  which 
at  firff  were  univerfally  donatives,  now  received  in  like  manner 
a  fpiritual  inveffiture,  by  inffitution  from  the  bifiiop,  and  in- 
dudion  under  his  authority.  As  lands  efeheated  to  the  lord,  in 
defed  of  a  legal  tenant,  fo  benefices  lapfed  to  the  biffiop  upon 
non-prefen tation  by  the  patron,  in  the  nature  of  a  fpiritual 
efeheat.  The  annual  tenths  colleded  from  the  clergy  were  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  feodal  render,  or  rent  referved  upon  a  grant  the 
oath  of  canonical  obedience  was  copied  from  the  oath  of  fealty 
required  from  the  vafal  by  his  fuperior  j  and  the  prmer  J'etfms  of 
our  military  tenures,  whereby  the  firff  profits  of  an  heir’s  effate 
were  cruelly  extorted  by  his  lord,  gave  birth  to  as  cruel  an  ex- 
adion  of  firff-fruits  from  the  beneficed  clergy.  And  the  occa- 
fional  aids  and  talliages,  levied  by  the  prince  on  his  vafals,  gave 
a  handle  to  the  pope  to  levy,  by  the  means  of  his  legates  a  la¬ 
tere,  peter-pence  and  other  taxations. 

A  T  length  the  holy  father  went  a  ffep  beyond  any  example 
of  either  emperor  or  feodal  lord.  He  referved  to  himfelf,  by  his 
own  apoffolical  authority**,  the  prefentation  to  all  benefices  which 

**  Extrnv,  L  3.  /.  2.  c>  13. 
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became  vacant  while  the  incumbent  was  attending  the  court  of 
Rome  upon  any  occafion,  or  on  his  journey  thither,  or  back 
again ;  and  moreover  fuch  alfo  as  became  vacant  by  his  promo¬ 
tion  to  a  bifltoprick  or  abbey  :  “  etiamji  ad  ilia  pcrjb72ae  coafue- 
“  verint  et  dcbuennt  per  cledlionem  ant  quemvis  aliuni  modwtt  ajfumi." 
And  this  laft,  the  canonifts  declared,  was  no  detriment  at  all  to 
the  patron,  being  only  like  the  change  of  a  life  in  a  feodal  eftate 
by  the  lord.  Difpcnfations  to  avoid  thefe  vacancies  begat  the 
dodlrine  of  cojizmendams  :  and  papal  provijions  were  the  previous 
nomination  to  fuch  benefices,  by  a  kind  of  anticipation,  before 
they  became  adtually  void  ;  though  afterwards  indiferiminately 
applied  to  any  right  of  patronage  exerted  or  ufurped  by  the  pope. 
In  confequence  of  which  the  bed  livings  were  filled  by  Italian 
and  other  foreign  clergy,  equally  unfkilled  in  and  averfe  to  the 
laws  and  conftitution  of  England.  The  very  nomination  to  bi- 
fliopricks,  that  antient  prerogative  of  the  crown,  was  wrefted 
from  king  Henry  the  firft,  and  afterwards  from  his  fuccelTor  king 
John  ;  and  feemingly  indeed  conferred  on  the  chapters  belonging 
to  each  fee  :  but  by  means  of  the  frequent  appeals  to  Rome, 
through  the  intricacy  of  the  laws  which  regulated  canonical 
cledlions,  was  eventually  veiled  in  the  pope.  And,  to  fum  up 
this  head  with  a  tranfadlion  mod  unparalleled  and  adonifhing  in 
it’s  kind,  pope  Innocent  III  had  at  length  the  effrontery  to  de¬ 
mand,  and  king  John  had  the  meannefs  to  confent  to,  a  refig- 
nation  of  his  crown  to  the  pope,  whereby  England  was  to  be¬ 
come  for  ever  St  Peter’s  patrimony  ;  and  the  dadardly  monarch 
re-accepted  his  feeptre  from  the  hands  of  the  papal  legate,  to 
hold  as  the  vafal  of  the  holy  fee,  at  the  annual  rent  of  a  thou- 
fand  marks. 


Another  engine  fet  on  foot,  or  at  lead  greatly  improved, 
by  the  court  of  Rome,  was  a  maderpiece  of  papal  policy.  Not 
content  with  the  ample  provifion  of  tithes,  which  the  law  of  the 
land  had  given  to  the  parochial  clergy,  they  endeavoured  to  grafp 
at  the  lands  and  inheritances  of  the  kingdom,  and  (had  not  the 
legillature  withdood  them)  would  by  this  time  have  probably 
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been  mafters  of  every  foot  of  ground  in  the  kingdom.  To  this 
end  they  introduced  the  monks  of  the  Benediftine  and  other 
rules,  men  of  four  and  auftere  religion,  feparated  from  the  world 
and  it’s  concerns  by  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy,  yet  fafcinating 
the  minds  of  the  people  by  pretences  to  extraordinary  fandtity, 
while  all  their  aim  was  to  aggrandize  the  power  and  extend  the 
influence  of  their  grand  fuperior  the  pope.  And  as,  in  thofe  times 
of  civil  tumult,  great  rapines  and  violence  were  daily  committed 
by  overgrown  lords  and  their  adherents,  they  were  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  founding  amonaftery  a  little  before  their  deaths  would 
atone  for  a  life  of  incontinence,  diforder,  and  bloodfhed.  Hence 
innumerable  abbeys  and  religious  houfes  were  built  within  a 
century  after  the  conqueft,  and  endowed,  not,  only  with  the 
tithes  of  parifhes  which  were  ravifhed  from  the  fecular  clergy, 
but  alfo  with  lands,  manors,  lordfhips,  and  extenfive  baronies. 
And  the  doftrine  inculcated  was,  that  whatever  was  fo  given  to, 
or  purchafed  by,  the  monks  and  friers,  was  confecrated  to  God 
himfelf ;  and  that  to  alienate  or  take  it  away  was  no  Icfs  than 
the  fin  of  facrilege. 

I  MIGHT  here  have  enlarged  upon  other  contrivances,  which 
will  occur  to  the  recolle<£lion  of  the  reader,  fet  on  foot  by  the 
court  of  Rome,  for  effedting  an  entire  exemption  of  it’s  clergy 
from  any  intercourfe  with  the  civil  magiflrate  :  fuch  as  the  fe- 
paration  of  the  ecclefiaflical  court  from  the  temporal ;  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  it’s  judges  by  merely  fpiritual  authority,  without 
any  interpofition  from  the  crown  j  the  exclufive  jurifdidlion  it 
claimed  over  all  ecclefiaflical  perfons  and  caufes ;  and  the  privi- 
legium  dericale,  or  benefit  of  clergy,  which  delivered  all  clerks 
from  any  trial 'or  punifliment  except  before  their  own  tribunal. 
But  die  hiflory  and  progrefs  of  ecclefiaflical  courts  ',  as  w'ell  as 
of  purchafes  in  mortmain  have  already  been  fully  difculTed  in 
the  preceding  volumes  :  and  we  fliall  have  an  opportunity  of 
examini’ig  at  large  the  nature  of  the  privi/egium  dericale  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  prefent  book.  And  therefore  I  fliall  only  obferve 
'  Sec  Vol.  III.  pag.  6i.  ^  See  Vol,  II.  pag.  26S. 
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at  prefent,  that  notwithftanding  this  plan  of  pontificial  power 
was  fo  deeply  laid,  and  fo  indefatigably  purfued  by  the  unwearied 
politics  of  the  court  of  Rome  through  a  long  fucceflion  of  ages  ; 
notwithftanding  it  was  poliflied  and  improved  by  the  united  en¬ 
deavours  of  a  body  of  men,  who  engroiTed  all  the  learning  of 
Europe  for  centuries  together  j  notwithftanding  it  was  firmly 
and  refolutely  executed  by  perfons  the  beft  calculated  for  efta- 
bliffiing  tyranny  and  defpotifm,  being  fired  with  a  bigoted  en- 
thufiafm,  (which  prevailed  not  only  among  the  weak  and  fimple, 
but  even  among  thofe  of  the  befl  natural  and  acquired  endow¬ 
ments)  unconnected  with  their  fellow-fubjeCls,  and  totally 
indifferent  what  might  befal  that  pofterity  to  which  they 
bore  no  endearing  relation  j — yet  it  vanilhed  into  nothing, 
when  the  eyes  of  the  people  were  a  little  enlightened,  and  they 
fet  themfelves  with  vigour  to  oppofe  it.  So  vain  and  ridiculous 
is  the  attempt  to  live  in  fociety,  without  acknowleging  the  ob¬ 
ligations  which  it  lays  us  under ;  and  to  affeCt  an  intire  inde¬ 
pendence  of  that  civil  ftate,  which  protects  us  in  all  our  rights, 
and  gives  us  every  other  liberty,  that  only  excepted  of  defpi- 
fing  the  laws  of  the  community. 

Having  thus  in  fome  degree  endeavoured  to  trace  out  the 
original  and  fubfequent  progrefs  of  the  papal  ufurpations  in 
England,  let  us  now  return  to  the  ftatutes  of  praemunire,  which 
were  framed  to  encounter  this  overgrown  yet  encreafing  evil. 
King  Edward  I,  a  wife  and  magnanimous  prince,  fet  himfelf  in 
earneft  to  fliake  off  this  fervile  yoke  He  would  not  fuffer  his 
bifliops  to  attend  a  general  council,  till  they  had  fworn  not  to 
receive  the  papal  benediction.  He  made  light  of  all  papal  bulles 
and  proceffes  :  attacking  Scotland  in  defiance  of  one  ;  and  feifing 
the  temporalities  of  his  clergy,  who  under  pretence  of  another 
refufed  to  pay  a  tax  impofed  by  parliament.  He  ftrengthened  the 
flatutes  of  mortmain  thereby  clofing  the  great  gulph,  in  which 
all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  were  in  danger  of  being  fwallowed. 
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And,  one  of  his  fubjedts  having  obtained  a  bulle  of  excommuni¬ 
cation  againft  another,  he  ordered  him  to  be  executed  as  a  trai¬ 
tor,  according  to  the  antient  law*'.  And  in  the  thirty  fifth  year 
of  his  reign  was  made  the  firft  ftatute  againft  papal  provifions, 
which,  according  to  fir  Edward  Coke',  is  the  foundation  of  .all 
the  fubfequent  ftatutes  of  praemunire  •,  which  we  rank  as  an  of¬ 
fence  immediately  againft  the  king,  becaufe  every  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  papal  power  is  a  diminution  of  the  authority  of 
the  crown. 

I  N  the  weak  reign  of  Edward  the  fecond  the  pope  again 
endeavoured  to  encroach,  but  the  parliament  manfully  withftood 
him ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  principal  articles  charged  againft 
that  unhappy  prince,  that  he  had  given  allowance  to  the  bulles 
of  the  fee  of  Rome.  But  Edward  the  third  was  of  a  temper 
extrefnely  dift'erent ;  and,  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniences  firft 
by  gentle  means,  he  and  his  nobility  wrote  an  expoftulation  to 
the  pope  :  but  receiving  a  menacing  and  contemptuous  anfwer, 
withal  acquainting  him,  that  the  emperor,  (who  a  few  years 
before  at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  A.  D.  1323,  had  eftablifhed 
a  law  againft  provifions*')  and  alfo  the  king  of  France,  had  lately 
fubinitted  to  the  holy  fee ;  the  king  replied,  that  if  both  the 
emperor  and  the  French  king  fliould  take  the  pope’s  part,  he 
was  ready  to  give  battel  to  them  both,  in  defence  of  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  his  crown.  Hereupon  more  ftiarp  and  penal  laws  were 
devifed  againft  provifors  *,  which  enad  feverally,  that  the  court 
of  Rome  fliall  prefent  or  collate  to  no  biflioprick  or  living  in 
England  ;  and  that  whoever  difturbs  any  patron  in  the  prefen- 
tation  to  a  living  by  virtue  of  a  papal  provifion,  fuch  provifor 
lhall  pay  fine  and  ranfom  to  the  king  at  his  will  j  and  be  im- 
prifoned  till  he  renounces  fuch  provifion  :  and  the  fame  punifli- 
ment  is  inflidled  on  fuch  as  cite  the  king,  or  any  of  his  fubjedts, 

^  Bro.  Ahr.  tit,  Ccroji.  ii5»  Treafon.  14,  *  Stat.  25  Edw.  IIL  ft.  6.  27  Edw,  III. 

5  Rep.  part.  I .  fol.  1 2.  3  All.  19.  ft.  i.  c.  i.  3 S  Edw.  III.  ft.  i .  c.  4.  &  11.  2. 

^  2  Inll.  583.  c.  I,  2,  3,  4. 

^  Mod.  Univ.  Hift.  xxix,  294: 
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to  anfwer  in  the  court  of  Rome.  And  when  the  holy  fee  re- 
fented  thefe  proceedings,  and  pope  TJrban  V  attempted  to  revive 
the  valalage  and  annual  rent  to  which  king  John  had  fubjeded 
his  kingdom,  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed  by  all  the  eftates  of  the 
realm  in  parliament  aflembled,  40  Edw.  III.  that  king  John’s 
donation  was  null  and  void,  being  without  the  concurrence  of 
parliament,  and  contrary  to  his  coronation  oath  :  and  all  the 
temporal  nobility  and  commons  engaged,  that  if  the  pope  fhould 
endeavour  by  procefs  or  otherwife  to  maintain  thefe  ufurpations, 
they  would  reflft  and  withftand  him  with  all  their  power 

I  N  the  reign  of  Richard  the  fecond,  it  was  found  necelTary 
to  fliarpen  and  ftrengthen  thefe  laws,  and  therefore  it  was  enaded 
by  ftatutes  3  Ric.  II.  c.  3.  and  7  Ric.  II.  c.  12.  firft,  that  no  alien 
fliould  be  capable  of  letting  his  benefice  to  farm  ;  in  order  to 
compel  fuch,  as  had  crept  in,  at  leafl:  to  refide  on  their  prefer¬ 
ments  ;  and,  afterwards,  that  no  alien  fhould  be  capable  to  be 
prefented  to  any  ecclefiaftical  preferment,  under  the  penalty  of 
the  flatutes  of  provifors.  By  the  flatute  12  Ric.  II.  c.  15.  all 
liegemen  of  the  king,  accepting  of  a  living  by  any  foreign  pro- 
vifion,  are  put  out  of  the  king’s  protedion,  and  the  benefice 
made  void.  To  which  the  ftatute  13  Ric.  II.  ft.  2.  c.  2.  adds 
banifhment  and  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods :  and  by  c.  3.  of 
the  fame  flatute,  any  perfon  bringing  over  any  citation  or  ex- 
communication  from  beyond  fea,  on  account  of  the  execution 
of  the  foregoing  flatutes  of  provifors,  fliall  be  imprifoned,  for¬ 
feit  his  goods  and  lands,  and  moreover  fuft'er  pain  of  life  and 
member. 


In  the  writ  for  the  execution  of  all  thefe  flatutes  the  words 
praemunire  facias,  being  (as  was  faid)  ufed  to  command  a  citation 
of  the  party,  have  denominated  in  common  fpeech,  not  only  the 
writ,  but  the  olfence  itfelf  of  maintaining  the  papal  power,  by 
the  name  of  praemunire ,  And  accordingly  the  next  flatute  .1 
fliall  mention,  which  is  generally  referred  to  by  all  fubfequent 

^  Seld.  inFIct.  ic.  4, 
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ftatutes,  is  ufually  called  the  ftatute  of  praemunire.  It  is  the 
llatute  i6  Ric.  II.  c.  5.  which  enadts,  that  whoever  procures  at 
Rome,  or  elfewhere,  any  tranflations,  proceffes,  excommunica¬ 
tions,  bulles,  inftruments,  or  other  things  which  touch  the  king, 
againft  him,  his  crown,  and  realm,  and  all  perfons  aiding  and 
affifting  therein,  (hall  be  put  out  of  the  king’s  protedtion,  their 
lands  and  goods  forfeited  to  the  king’s  ufe,  and  they  lhall  be 
attached  by  their  bodies  to  anfvver  to  the  king  and  his  council ; 
or  procefs  of  prae77tunire  facias  fliall  be  made  out  againft  them, 
as  in  other  cafes  of  provifors. 

By  the  ftatute  2  Hen.  IV.  c.  3.  all  perfons  who  accept  any 
provifion  from  the  pope,  to  be  exempt  from  canonical  obedience 
to  their  proper  ordinary,  are  alfo  fubjedted  to  the  penalties  of 
prae7nu7iirc .  And  this  is  the  laft  of  our  antient  ftatutes  touching 
this  offence  ;  the  ufurped  civil  power  of  the  bifliop  of  Rome 
being  pretty  well  broken  down  by  thefe  ftatutes,  as  his  ufurped 
religious  power  was  in  about  a  century  afterwards  :  the  fpirit  of 
the  nation  being  fo  much  raifed  againft  foreigners,  that  about 
this  time,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fifth,  the  alien  priories,  or 
abbies  for  foreign  monks,  were  fupprefied,  and  their  lands  given 
to  the  crown.  And  no  farther  attempts  were  afterwards  made 
in  fupport  of  thefe  foreign  jurifdidlions. 

A  LEARNED  Writer,  before  referred  to,  is  therefore  greatly 
miftaken,  when -he  fays",  that  in  Henry  the  fixth’s  time  the 
archbirtiop  of  Canterbury  and  other  bifliops  offered  to  the  king 
a  large  fupply,  if  he  would  confent  that  all  laws  againft  provifors, 
and  efpecially  the  ftatute  16  Ric.  II.  might  be  repealed  ;  but  that 
this  motion  was  rejedled.  This  account  is  incorredl  in  all  it’s 
branches.  For,  firft,  the  application,  which  he  probably  means, 
was  made  not  by  the  bifliops  only,  but  by  the  unanimous  con¬ 
fent  of  a  provincial  fynod,  affembled  in  1439,  18  Hen.  VI.  that 
very  fynod  which  at  the  fame  time  refufed  to  confirm  and  allow 
a  papal  bulle,  which  then  was  laid  before  them.  Next,  the 
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purport  of  it  was  not  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  flatutes  againft 
provifors,  or  that  of  Richard  II  in  particular  j  but  to  requell 
that  the  penalties  thereof,  which  by  a  forced  conftrudion  were 
applied  to  all  that  iued  in  the  fpiritual,  and  even  in  many  tem¬ 
poral,  courts  of  this  realm,  might  be  turned  againft  the  proper 
objects  only ;  thofe  who  appealed  to  Rome  or  to  any  foreign 
jurifdi<5tions :  the  tenor  of  the  petition  being,  “  that  thofe 
**  penalties  fhould  be  taken  to  extend  only  to  thofe  that  com- 
*“menced  any  fuits  or  procured  any  writs  or  public  inftruments 
“  at  Rome,  or  elfewhere  out  of  England  and  that  no  one 
fliould  be  profecuted  upon  that  ftatute  for  any  fuit  in  the  fpi- 
ritual  courts  or  lay  jurifdidions  of  this  kingdom.”  Laflly, 
the  motion  was  fo  far  from  being  rejected,  that  tbs  king  pro- 
mifed  to  recommend  it  to  the  next  parliament,  and  in  the  meant 
time  that  no  one  fliould  be  molefted  upon  this  account.  And 
the  clergy  were  fo  fatisfied  with  their  fuccefs,  that  they  granted 
to  the  king  a  whole  tenth  upon  this  occafion 

And  indeed  fo  far  was  the  archbifhop,  who  prefided  in  this 
lynod,  from  countenancing  the  ufurped  power  of  the  pope  in 
this  realm,  that  he  was  ever  a  firm  oppofer  of  it.  And,  parti¬ 
cularly,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fifth,  he  prevented  the  king's 
uncle  from  being  then  made  a  cardinal,  and  legate  a  latere 
from  the  pope  j  upon  the  mere  principle  of  it’s  being  within 
the  mifehief  of  papal  provifions,  and  derogatory  from  the  li¬ 
berties  of  the  Englilh  church  and  nation.  For,  as  he  exprefifed 
himlelf  to  the  king  in  his  letter  upon  that  fubjeeft,  “  he  was 
“  bound  to  oppofe  it  by  his  ligeance,  and  alfo  to  quit  himfelf  to 
God,  and  the  church  of  this  land,  of  which  God  and  the 
king  had  made  him  governor.”  This  was  not  the  language 
of  a  prelate  addidled  to  the  flavery  of  the  fee  of  Rome  j  but  of 
one,  who  was  indeed  of  principles  fo  very  oppofite  to  the  papal 
ufurpations,  that  in  the  year  preceding  this  fynod,  17  Hen.  VI. 
he  refufed  to  confecrate  a  bilhop  of  Ely,  that  was  nominated 
by  pope  Eugenius  IV.  A  conduct  quite  confonant  to  his  former 
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behaviour,  in  6  Hen.  VI,  when  he  refufed  to  obey  the  commands 
of  pope  Martin  V,  who  had  required  him  to  exert  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  repeal  the  ftatute  of  -praemunire  ^  (“  execrabile  illud Jla- 
tutum,"  as  the  holy  father  phrafes  it)  which  refulal  fo  far  ex- 
afperated  the  court  of  Rome  againfl  him,  that  at  length  the 
pope  iflued  a  bulle  to  fufpend  him  from  his  office  and  authority, 
which  the  archbilhop  difregarded,  and  appealed  to  a  general 
council.  .And  fo  fenfible  were  the  nation  of  their  primate’s  me¬ 
rit,  that  the  lords  fpiritual,  and  temporal,  and  alfo  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford,  wrote  letters  to  the  pope  in  his  defence  j  and 
the  houfe  of  commons  addrelTed  the  king,  to  fend  an  embafla- 
dof  forthwith  to  his  holinefs,  on  behalf  of  the  archbilhop, 
who  had  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the  pope  for  oppofing  the 
exceffive  power  of  the  court  of  Rome  p. 

This  then  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  offence,  which  we 
call  praemunire ;  viz.  introducing  a  foreign  power  into  this  land, 
and  creating  imperium  in  hnperio,  by  paying  that  obedience  to 
papal  procefs,  which  conftitutionally  belonged  to  the  king  alone, 
long  before  the  reformation  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth  : 
at  which  time  the  penalties  of  praemunire  were  indeed  extended 
to  more  papal  abufes  than  before;  as  the  kingdom  then  entirely 
renounced  the  authority  of  the  fee  of  Rome,  though  not  all 
the  corrupted  doilrines  of  the  Roman  church.  And  therefore 
by  the  feveral  ftatutesof  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.  and  25  Hen.  AHII. 
c.  19  &  21.  to  appeal  to  Rome  from  any  of  the  king’s  courts, 
which  (though  illegal  before)  had  at  times  been  connived  at ;  to 
fue  to  Rome  for  any  licence  or  difpenfation  ;  or  to  obey  any  pro¬ 
cefs  from  thence  ;  are  made  liable  to  the  pains  of  praemimire. 
And,  in  order  to  reftore  to  the  king  in  effeft  the  nomination  of 
vacant  bifliopricks,  and  yet  keep  up  the  eflablilhed  forms,  it  is 

fion ;  if  indeed  it  be  a  digrefiion,  to  Ibew 
and  Dr  Duck’s  life  of  archbifhop  Chichele,  how  contrary  to  the  fcntinicnts  of  folcarn- 
who  was  the  prelate  here  fpoken  of,  and  the  ed  and  pious  a  prelate,  even  in  the  days 
munificent  founder  of  All  Souls  college  in  of  popery,  thofe  ufurpations  were,  which 
Oxford:  in  vindication  of  whofe  memory  the  ftatiitcs  of/r/7m.v/;/V^’ and  provifors  were 
the  author  hopes  to  be  excufed  this  digref-  made  to  reflrain. 
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enafted  by  ftatute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20.  that  if  the  dean  and 
chapter  refufe  to  eledl  the  perfon  named  by  the  king,  or  any 
archbifliop  or  bi£hop  to  confirm  or  confecrate  him,  they  fliall 
fall  within  the  penalties  of  the  ftatutes  of  praetnimire.  Alfo  by 
ftatute  5  Eliz.  c.  i.  to  refufe  the  oath  of  fupremacy  will  incur 
the  pains  of  praemunire  j  and  to  defend  the  pope’s  jurifdidlion  in 
thia  realm,  is  a  praemunire  for  the  firfi:  offence,  and  high  treafon 
for  the  fecond.  So  too,  by  ftatute  13  Eliz.  c.  2.  to  import  any 
agnus  Dei,  croffes,  beads,  or  other  fuperftitious  things  pretended 
to  be  hallowed  by  the  bilhop  of  Rome,  and  tender  the  fame  to 
be  ufed ;  or  to  receive  the  fame  with  fuch  intent,  and  not  dif- 
cover  the  offender  ;  or  if  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  knowing  thereof, 
(hall  not  within  fourteen  days  declare  it  to  a  privy  counfellor  j 
they  all  incur  2.  praemunire.  But  importing  or  felling  mafs  books, 
or  other  popifla  books,  is  by  ftatute  3  Jac.  I.  c.  5.  §.  25.  only  liable 
to  a  penalty -of  forty  fliillings.  Laftly,  to  contribute  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  jefuit’s  college,  or  any  popifli  feminary  whatever, 
beyond  fea  or  any  perfon  in  the  fame ;  or  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  any  jefuit  or  popifla  priefl:  in  England,  is  by  fta¬ 
tute  27  Eliz.  c.  2.  made  liable  to  the  penalties  of  premunire. 

Thus  far  the  penalties  of  praemunire  to  have  kept  within 
the  proper  bounds  of  their  original  inftitution,  the  deprefling  the 
power  of  the  pope  :  but,  they  being  pains  of  no  inconfiderable 
confequence,  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  apply  the  fame  to  other 
heinous  offences ;  fome  of  which  bear  more,  and  fome  lefs  re¬ 
lation  to  this  original  offence,  and  fome  no  relation  at  all. 

Thus,  i.  By  the  ftatute  i  &  2  Ph.  &  Mar.  c.  8.  to  moleft  the 
poffeffors  of  abbey  lands  granted  by  parliament  to  Henry  the 
eighth,  and  Edward  the  fixth,  is  2 praemunire.  2.  So  likewife  is 
the  offence  of  adting  as.  a  broker  or  agent  in  any  ufurious  con- 
tradt,  where  above  ten  per  cent,  intereft  is  taken,  by  ftatute 
1-3  Eliz.  c.  lo.  3..  To  obtain  any  ftay  of  proceedings,  other 
than  by  arreft  of  judgment  or  writ  of  error,  in  any  fuit  for  a 
monopoly,  is  likewife  2  p.  aemunire,  by  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  3. 
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4.  To  obtain  an  exclufive  patent  for  the  foie  making  or  impor¬ 
tation  of  gunpowder  or  arms,  or  to  hinder  others  from  import¬ 
ing  them,  is  alfo  a  praenmnire  by  two  ftatutes  j  the  one  1 6  Car.  I. 
c.  21.  the  other  i  Jac.  II.  c.  8.  5.  On  the  abolition,  by  Oatutc 
12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  of  purveyance**,  and  the  prerogative  of  pre¬ 
emption,  or  taking  any  vidlual,  beads,  or  goods  for  the  king’s  ufe, 
at  a  dated  price,  without  confent  of  the  proprietor,  the  exertion 
of  any  fuch  power  for  the  future  was  declared  to  incur  the  pe¬ 
nalties  praemunire.  6.  To  afl'ert,  malicioudy  and  advifediy,  by 
fpeaking  or  writing,  that  both  or  either  houfe  of  parliament  have 
a  legiflative  authority  without  the  king,  is  declared  2.  praemunire 
by  datute  13  Car.  II.  c.  i.  7.  By  the  habeas  corpus  adl  alfo, 
31  Car.  II.  c.  2.  it  is  a  praemunire,  and  incapable  of  the  king’s 
pardon,  befides  other  heavy  penalties  to  fend  any  fubjedl  of 
this  realm  a  prifoner  into  parts  beyond  the  feas.  8.  By  the  da- 
tute  I  W.  5c  M.  d.  i.  c.  8.  perfons  of  eighteen  years  of  age, 
refufing  to  take  the  new  oaths  of  allegiance,  as  well  as  fupre- 
macy,  upon  tender  by  the  proper  magidrate,  are  fubjedl  to  the 
penalties  of  a  praemunire  •,  and  by  datute  7  6c  8  W.  III.  c.  24. 
ferjeants,  counfellors,  prodlors,  attorneys,  and  all  officers  of 
courts,  pradtifmg  without  having  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  fupremacy,  and  fubferibed  the  declaration  againd  popery, 
are  guilty  of  a  praemunire,  whether  the  oaths  be  tendered  or  no. 
9.  By  the  datute  6  Ann.  c.  7.  to  afl'ert  malicioufly  and  direftly, 
by  preaching,  teaching,  or  advifed  fpeaking,  that  the  (hen  pre¬ 
tended  prince  of  Wales,  or  any  perfon  other  than  according  to 
the  adls  of  fettlcment  and  union,  hath  any  right  to  the  throne 
of  thefe  kingdoms ;  or  that  the  king  and  parliament  cannot 
make  laws  to  limit  the  defeent  of  the  crown  ;  fuch  preaching, 
teaching,  or  advifed  fpeaking  is  praemunire :  as  writing,  print¬ 
ing,  or  publiffiing  the  fame  doedrines  amounted,  we  may  re¬ 
member,  to  high  treafon.  lo.  By  datute  6  Ann.  c.  23.  if  the 
afl'embly  of  peers  of  Scotland,  convened  to  eledt  their  fixteen 
reprefen tatives  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  fliall  prefume  to  treat 


^  See  Vol.  I.  pag.  2S7. 
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of  any  other  matter  fave  only  the  eleftion,  they  incur  the  pe 
nalties  of  a  praemunh'c.  ii.  The  laft  offence  that  has  been 
made  2^  praemunire,  was  by  ftatute  6  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  the  year  af¬ 
ter  the  infamous  fouth  fea  projeft  had  beggared  half  the  nation. 
This  therefore  makes  all  unwarrantable  undertakings  by  unlaw¬ 
ful  fubfcriptions,  then  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  bub¬ 
bles,  fubjedt  to  the  penalties  of  2.  praemunire. 

Having  thus  enquired  into  the  nature  and  feveral  fpecies 
of  praemufiire,  it’s  punilhment  may  be  gathered  from  the  fore¬ 
going  llatutcs,  which  are  thus  fliortly  fummed  up  by  fir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke ' :  “  that,  from  the  convidlion,  the  defendant  fliall 
“  be  out  of  the  king’s  protedlion,  and  his  lands  and  tenements, 
“  goods  and  chattels  forfeited  to  the  king  :  and  that  his  body 
“  fhall  remain  in  prifon  at  the  king  s pleajure  ;  or  (as  other  autho- 
“  rities  have  it)  during  life'' both  which  amount  to  the  fame 
thing  ;  as  the  king  by  his  prerogative  may  any  time  remit  the 
whole,  or  any  part  of  the  puniflimcnt,  except  in  the  cafe  of 
tranfgreffing  the  flatute  of  habeas  corpus.  Thefe  forfeitures, 
here  inflidted,  do  not  (by  the  way)  bring  this  offence  within  our 
former  definition  of  felony  j  being  inflidted  by  particular  fla- 
tutes,  and  not  by  the  common  law.  But  fo  odious,  fir  Edward 
Coke  adds,  was  this  offence  of  praemunire,  that  a  man  that  was 
attainted  of  the  fame  might  have  been  flain  by  any  other  man 
without  danger  of  law  :  becaufe  it  was  provided  by  law  “,  that 
any  man  might  do  to  him  as  to  the  king’s  enemy  j  and  any  man 
may  lawfully  kill  an  enemy.  However,  the  pofition  itfelf,  that  it 
is  at  any  time  lawful  to  kill  an  enemy,  is  by  no  means  tenable  : 
it  is  only  lawful,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  to  kill  him 
in  the  heat  of  battel,  or  for  neceflary  felf-defence.  And,  to 
obviate  fuch  favage  and  miftaken  notions,  the  ftatute  5  Eliz. 
c.  1.  provides,  that  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  to  kill  any  perfon  at-, 
tainted  in  a  praemunire,  any  law,  ftatute,  opinion,  or  expofi- 

'  1  Inft.  129.  «  Stat.  25  Edw.  Ill,  ft.  5.  c.  22, 

*  t  Bulftr.  199. 
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tion  of  law  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding.  But  Hill  fuch 
delinquent,  though  protected  as  a  part  of  the  public  from  pub¬ 
lic  wrongs,  can  bring  no  adtion  for  any  private  injury,  how 
atrocious  foever ;  being  fo  far  out  of  the  protedlion  of  the  law, 
that  it  will  not  guard  his  civil  rights,  nor  remedy  any  grievance 
which  he  as  an  individual  may  fuffer.  And  no  man,  knowing 
him  to  be  guilty,  can  with  fafety  give  him  comfort,  aid,  or 
relief  ^ 


^  I  Hawk.P.  C.  55- 
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Chapter  the  ninth. 

Of  misprisions  and  CONTEMPTS,  affecting 
THE  KING  AND  GOVERNMENT. 


TH  E  fourth  fpecies  of  offences,  more  immediately  againft 
the  king  and  government,  are  intitled  mifprifions  and-, 
contempts.  " 

Misprisions  (a  term  derived  from  the  old  French,  mefpris, 
a  negle<St  or  contempt)  are,  in  the  acceptation  of  our  law,  ge¬ 
nerally  underftood  to  be  all  fuch  high  offences  as  are  under  the 
degree  of  capital,  but  nearly  bordering  thereon  :  and  it  is  faid, 
that  a  mifprilion  is  contained  in  every  treafon  and  felony  what- 
foever ;  and  that,  if  the  king  fo  pleafe,  the  offender  may  be 
proceeded  againfl  for  the  mifprifion  only  \  And  upon  the  fame 
principle,  while  the  jurifdi<5tion  of  the  ftar-chamber  fubfifted, 
it  was  held  that  the  king  might  remit  a  profecution  for  treafon, 
and  caufe  the  delinquent  to  be  cenfured  in  that  court,  merely 
for  a  high  mifdemefnor :  as  happened  in  the  cafe  of  Roger  earl 
of  Rutland,  in  43  Eliz.  who  was  concerned  in  the  earl  of 
Efl'ex’s  rebellion  Mifprifions  are  generally  divided  into  two 
forts  j  negative,  which  confifl;  in  the  concealment  of  fomething 
which  ought  to  be  revealed ;  and  pofitive,  which  confifl  in  the 
commiflion  of  fomething  which  ought  not  to  be  done. 

*  Yearb.  2  Ric.  III.  10.  Staundf.  P.  C.  ^  Hudfon  of  the  court  of  ftar-chamber. 
37.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  55,  56.  MS.  is  Muf.  Brit. 
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I.  O  F  the  firft,  or  negative  kind,  is  what  is  called  tmfprtfion 
cf  treqfon  ;  confilling  in  the  bare  knowlege  and  concealment  of 
treafon,  without  any  degree  of  aflent  thereto  :  for  any  affent 
makes  the  party  a  principal  traitor ;  as  indeed  the  concealment, 
which  was  conftrued  aiding  and  abetting,  did  at  the  common 
law  :  in  like  manner  as  the  knowlege  of  a  plot  againft  the  ftate, 
and  not  revealing  it,  was  a  capital  crime  at  Florence,  and  other 
ftates  of  Italy  But  it  is  now  enabled  by  the  ftatute  i  &  2  Ph. 
&  Mar.  c.  10.  that  a  bare  concealment  of  treafon  fhall  be  only 
held  a  mifprifion.  This  concealment  becomes  criminal,  if  the 
party  apprized  of  the  treafon  does  not,  as  foon  as  conveniently 
may  be,  reveal  it  to  fome  judge  of  aflize  or  juftice  of  the  peace''. 
But  if  there  be  any  probable  circumftances  of  alTent,  as  if  one 
goes  to  a  treafonable  meeting,  knowing  beforehand  that  a  con- 
Ipiracy  is  intended  againft  the  king  ;  or,  being  in  fuch  company 
once  by  accident,  and  having  heard  fuch  treafonable  confpiracy, 
meets  the  fame  company  again,  and  hears  more  of  it,  but  con¬ 
ceals  it ;  this  is  an  implied  alTent  in  law,  and  makes  the  con¬ 
cealer  guilty  of  principal  high  treafon  *. 

There  is  alfo  one  pofitive  mifprifion  of  treafon,  created  fo 
.  by  ait  of  parliament.  The  ftatute  13  Eliz.  c.  2.  ena£ts,  that 
thofe  who  forge  foreign  coin,  not  current  in  this  kingdom,  their 
aiders,  abettors,  and  procurers,  (hall  all  be  guilty  of  mifprifion 
of  treafon.  For,  though  the  law  would  not  put  foreign  coin 
upon  quite  the  fame  footing  as  our  own  j  yet,  if  the  circum¬ 
ftances  of  trade  concur,  the  falfifying  it  may  be  attended  with 
confequences  almoft  equally  pernicious  to  the  public  ;  as  the 
counterfeiting  of  Portugal  money  would  be  at  prefent :  and 
therefore  the  law  has  made  it  an  offence  juft  below  capital,  and 
that  is  all.  For  the  punirtiment  of  mifprifion  of  treafon  is  lofs 
of  the  profits  of  lands  during  life,  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  im- 
prifonment  during  life,  k  Which  total  forfeiture  of  the  goods 

■  Guicciard.  Hift.  b.  3  13.  ®  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  56, 

^  1  Hal.  P.  C.  372.  ^  I  Hal,  P.  C.  374. 
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was  originally  inflidlcd  while  the  offence  amounted  to  principal 
treafon,  and  of  courfe  included  in  it  a  felony,  by  the  common 
law ;  and  therefore  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  laid  down 
in  a  former  chapter  that  wherever  an  offence  is  puniflied  by 
fuch  total  forfeiture  it  is  felony  at  the  common  law. 

Misprision  of  felony  is  alfo  the  concealment  of  a  felony 
which  a  man  knows,  but  never  affented  to ;  for,  if  he  affented, 
this  makes  him  either  principal,  or  acceffory.  And  the  punifh- 
ment  of  this,  in  a  public  officer,  by  the  ftatute  Weftm.  i. 
3  Edw.  I.  c.  9.  is  imprifonment  for  a  year  and  a  day ;  in  a  com¬ 
mon  perfon,  imprifonment  for  a  lefs  diferetionary  time ;  and, 
in  both,  fine  and  fanfom  at  the  king’s  pleafure  :  which  pleafure 
of  the  king  mufl  be  obferved,  once  for  all,  not  to  fignify  any 
extrajudicial  will  of  the  fovereign,  but  fuch  as  is  declared  by 
his  reprefentatives,  the  judges  in  his  courts  of  juftice;  “  volun^ 

tas  regh  hi  curias  non  in  camera^.”^ 

There  is  alfo  another  fpecies  of  negative  mifprifions ; 
namely,  the  concealing  of  treafiire-trovcy  which  belongs  to  the 
king  or  his  grantees,  by  prerogative  royal :  the  concealment  of 
which  was  formerly  puniffiable  by  death  j;  but  now  only  by 
fine  and  imprifonment  k 

II.  Misprisions,  which  are  merely  pofitive,  are  generally 
denominated  contempts  or  high  mifdemefnors ;  of  which 

I.  The  firft  and  principal  mal-adminljlration  oi  fuch 

high  officers,  as  are  in  public  trull  and  employment.  This  is 
ufually  puniffied  by  the  method  of  parliamentary  impeachment: 
wherein  fuch  penalties,  ffiort  of  death,  are  inflided,  as  to  the 
wifdom  of  the  houfe  of  peers  fliall  feem  proper ;  confilling  ufu¬ 
ally  of  baniffiment,  imprifonment,  fines,  or  perpetual  difability. 
Hitherto  alfo  may  be  referred  the  offence  of  imbezzling  the 

e  See  pag.  94.  j  Glanv.  t. 
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fublic  money,  called  among  the  Romans  peculatus,  which  the 
Julian  law  puniHied  with  death  in  a  magidrate,  and  with  depor¬ 
tation,  or  banifliment,  in  a  private  perfon'^.  With  us  it  is  not  a 
capital  crime,  but  fubjedts  the  committer  of  it  to  a  difcretionary 
line  and  imprifonment.  Other  mifprifions  are,  in  general,  fuch 
contempts  of  the  executive  magiftrate,  as  demonftrate  themfelves 
by  fome  arrogant  and  undutiful  behaviour  towards  the  king 
and  government,  Thefe  are 

2.  Contempts  againfl;  the  king’s  prerogative.  As,  by  re- 
fufing  to  affift  him  for  the  good  of  the  public ;  either  in  his 
councils,  by  advice,  if  called  upon  ;  or  in  his  wars,  by  perfonal 
fervice  for  defence  of  the  realm,  againd  a  rebellion  or  invafion*. 
Under  which  clafs  may  be  ranked  the  negledling  to  join  the 
pojje  comitatus,  or  power  of  the  county,  being  thereunto  required 
by  the  flierilf  or  jullices,  according  to  the  datute  2  Hen.  V,  c,  8. 
which  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all  that  are  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Under  the  degree  of  nobility,  and  able  to  travel'”.  Contempts 
againd  the  prerogative  may  alfo  be,  by  preferring  the  intereds 
of  a  foreign  potentate  to  thofe  of  our  own,  or  doing  or  receiving 
any  thing  that  may  create  an  undue  influence  in  favour  of  fuch. 
extrinfic  power;  as,  by  taking  a  penfion  from  any  foreign  prince 
without  the  confent  of  the  king".  Or,  by  difobeying  the  king’s 
lawful  commands ;  whether  by  writs  illuing  out  of  his  courts  of 
judice,  or  by  a  fummons  to  attend  his  privy  council,  or  by  let¬ 
ters  from  the  king  to  a  fubjedt  commanding  him  to  return  from 
beyond  the  feas,  (for  difobedience  to  which  his  lands  lhall  be 
feifed  till  he  does  return,  and  himfelf  afterwards  puniflied)  or 
by  his  writ  of  ne  exeat  regnnm,  or  proclamation,  commanding 
the  fubjed  to  day  at  home".  Difobedience  to  any  of  thefe 
commands  is  a  high  mifprifion  and  contempt :  and  fo,  ladly, 
is  difobedience  to  any  a<d  of  parliament,  where  no  particular 
penalty  is  afljgned ;  for  then  it  is  punifliable,  like  the  red  of 


Ixfl.  4.  iS.  9. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  59. 
Lamb.  Eir.  315. 
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thefe  contempts,  by  fine  and  imprifonment,  at  the  difcretion  of 
the  king’s  courts  of  jufike**. 

3.  Contempts  and  mifprifions  again  ft  the  ^  perfon  and 
governmenti  may  be  by  fpeaking  or  writing  againft  them,  curfing 
or  wifliing  him  ill,  giving  out  fcandalous  ftories  concerning  him, 
or  doing  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  lelTen  him  in  the  efteem  of 
his  fubjedls,  may  weaken  his  government,  or  may  raife  jealou- 
fies  between  him  and  his  people.  It  has  been  alfo  held  an  of¬ 
fence  of  this  fpecies  to  drink  to  the  pious  memory  of  a  traitor  ; 
or  for  a  clergyman  to  abfolve  perfons  at  the  gallows,  who  there 
perfift  in  the  treafons  for  which  they  die:  thefe  being  adls  which 
impliedly  encourage  rebellion.  And  for  this  fpecies  of  contempt 
a  man  may  not  only  be  fined  and  imprifoned,  but  fuffer  the  pil¬ 
lory  or  other  infamous  corporal  punilhment’ :  in  like  manner  as, 
in  the  antient  German  empire,  fuch  perfons  as  endeavoured  to 
fow  fedition,  and  difturb  the  public  tranquillity,  were  condemn¬ 
ed  to  become  the  objedls  of  public  notoriety  and  derifion,  by 
carrying  a  dog  upon  their  ftioulders  from  one  great  town  to  an¬ 
other.  The  emperors  Otho  I.  and  Frederic  Barbarofla  inflidted 
this  punifliment  on  noblemen  of  the  higheft  rank^ 

4.  Contempts  againft  the  king’s  title,  not  amounting  to 
treafon  or  praemunire,  are  the  denial  of  his  right  to  the  crown 
in  common  and  unadvifed  difeourfe ;  for,  if  it  be  by  advifedly 
fpeaking,  we  have  feen  ‘  that  it  amounts  to  a  praemunire.  This 
heedicfs  fpecies  of  contempt  is  however  punilhed  by  our  law 
with  fine  and  imprifonment.  Likewife  if  any  perfon  lhall  in  any 
wife  hold,  affirm,  or  maintain,  that  the  common  laws  of  this 
realm,  not  altered  by  parliament,  ought  not  to  diredl  the  right 
of  the  crown  of  England ;  this  is  a  mifdemefnor,  by  ftatute 
1 3  Eliz.  c.  I .  and  punifiiable  with  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels.  A  contempt  may  alfo  arife  from  refufing  or  neglecting  to 
take  the  oaths,  appointed  by  ftatute  for  the  better  fecuring  the 

'  Mod.  Un.  Hill,  XXIX,  28.  119. 

*  See  pag.  91 . 
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government  j  and  yet  acting  in  a  public  office,  place  of  trull;, 
or  other  capacity,  for  which  the  faid  oaths  are  required  to  be 
taken  ;  Wz.  thofe  of  allegiance,  fupremacy,  and  abjuration  : 
which  muft  be  taken  within  fix  calendar  months  after  admiffion. 
The  penalties  for  this  contempt,  inflidled  by  flatute  i  Geo.  I.  ft.  2. 
c.  1 3.  are  very  little,  if  any  thing,  ftiort  of  thofe  of  praemunire : 
being  an  incapacity  to  hold  the  faid  offices,  or  any  other;  to 
profecute  any  fuit;  to  be  guardian  or  executor ;  to  take  any  le¬ 
gacy  or  deed  of  gift ;  and  to  vote  at  any  eledlion  for  members 
of  parliament :  and  after  convidlion  the  oft'ender  fliall  alfo  for¬ 
feit  500/.  to  him  or  them  that  will  fue  for  the  fame.  Members 
on  the  foundation  of  any  college  in  the  two  univerllties,  who 
by  this  ftatute  are  bound  to  take  the  oaths,  muft  alfo  regifter  a 
certificate  thereof  in  the  college  regifter,  within  one  month  af¬ 
ter  j  otherwife,  if  the  eledlors  do  not  remove  him,  and  eledl 
another  within  twelve  months,  or  after,  the  king  may  nominate 
a  perfon  to  fucceed  him  by  his  great  feal  or  fign  manual.  Befides 
thus  taking  the  oaths  for  offices,  any  two  juftices  of  the  peace 
may  by  the  fame  ftatute  fummon,  and  tender  the  oaths  to,  any 
perfon  whom  they  fliall  fufpedl  to  be  difaffedted  ;  and  every  per¬ 
fon  refufing  the  fame,  who  is  properly  called  a  non-juror,  fliall 
be  adjudged  a  popifli  recufant  convidt,  and  fubjedled  to  the  fame 
penalties  that  were  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter';  which  in 
the  end  may  amount  to  the  alternative  of  abjuring  the  realm,  or 
fuffering  death  as  a  felon. 

5.  Contempts  againft  the  king’s  palaces  or  courts  of  juf- 
tice  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  high  mifprifions :  and  by 
the  antient  law,  before  the  conqueft,  fighting  in  the  king’s  pa¬ 
lace,  or  before  the  king’s  judges,  was  puniflied  with  death’'. 
So  too,  in  the  old  Gothic  conftitution,  there  were  many  places 
privileged  by  law,  qiiibus  major  reverentia  et  feciiritas  debetiiry  lit 
templa  et  judicia,  quae  fandla  habebantur, — arces  et  aula  regis, 
- — denique  locus  quilibet  praefente  ant  adventante  rege  And  at 

*  See  pag.  55.  Stiernh,  de  jure  Goth*  A  3.  r.  3. 
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prefent,  with  us,  by  the  ftatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.  malicious 
flriking  in  the  king’s  palace,  wherein  his  royal  perfon  rclides, 
whereby  blood  is  drawn,  is  puniihable  by  perpetual  imprifon- 
ment,  and  fine  at  the  king’s  pleafure ;  and  alfo  with  lofs  of  the 
offender’s  right  hand,  the  folemn  execution  of  which  fentence 
is  prefcribed  in  the  flatute  at  length. 

But  Jinking  in  the  king’s  fuperior  courts  of  juftice,  in 
Weflminfter-hall,  or  at  the  affifes,  is  made  ftill  more  penal  than 
even  in  the  king’s  palace.  The  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  thofe 
courts  being  antiently  held  in  the  king’s  palace,  and  before  the 
king  himfelf,  flriking  there  included  the  former  contempt  againft 
the  king’s  palace,  and  fomething  more ;  viz.  the  diflurbance  of 
public  juftice.  For  this  reafon,  by  the  antient  common  law  be¬ 
fore  the  conqueft'^,  flriking  in  the  king’s  courts  of  juftice,  or 
drawing  a  fword  therein,  was  a  capital  felony  :  and  our  modern 
law  retains  fo  much  of  the  antient  feverity,  as  only  to  exchange 
the  lofs  of  life  for  the  lofs  of  the  offending  limb.  Therefore  a 
ftroke  or  a  blow  in  fuch  court  of  juftice,  whether  blood  be  drawn 
or  not,  or  even  affaulting  a  judge,  fitting  in  the  court,  by  draw¬ 
ing  a  weapon,  without  any  blow  ftruck,  is  punifhable  with  the 
lofs  of  the  right  hand,  imprifonment  for  life,  and  forfeiture  of 
goods  and  chattels,  and  of  the  profits  of  his  lands  during  life*. 
A  refeue  alfo  of  a  prifoner  from  any  of  the  faid  courts,  without 
flriking  a  blow,  is  punifhed  with  perpetual  imprifonment,  and 
forfeiture  of  goods,  and  of  the  profits  of  lands  during  life  ^ : 
being  looked  upon  as  an  offence  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  laft ; 
but  only,  as  no  blow  is  adlually  given,  the  amputation  of  the 
hand  is  excufed.  For  the  like  reafon  an  affray,  or  riot,  near  the 
faid  courts,  but  out  of  their  adlual  view,  is  punifhed  only  with 
fine  and  imprifonment^, 

LL.  Inai.  c.  6.  LL,  Canut,  t.  56.  LL.  'i  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  57. 

Alter ci.  r.  7.  Cro.  Car.  373. 

*  Staundf.  P.  C.  38,  3  Inll.  140, 141. 
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Not  only  fuch  as  are  guilty  of  an  a(fl:ual  violence,  but  of 
threatening  or  reproachful  words  to  any  judge  fitting  in  the 
courts,  are  guilty  of  a  high  mifprifion,  and  have  been  puniihed 
with  large  fines,  iniprifonment,  and  corporal  puniflrment\  And, 
even  in  the  inferior  courts  of  the  king,  an  affray,  or  contemp¬ 
tuous  behaviour,  is  punifliable  with  a  fine  by  the  judges  there 
fitting  j  as  by  the  fteward  in  a  court-leet,  or  the  like 

Likewise  all  fuch,  as  are  guilty  of  any  injurious  treatment 
to  thofe  who  are  immediately  under  the  protedtion  of  a  court  of 
juftice,  are  punifliable  by  fine  and  imprifonment :  as  if  a  man 
alfaults  or  threatens  his  adverfary  for  filing  him,  a  counfellor  or 
attorney  for  being  employed  againfi:  him,  a  juror  for  his  verdidV, 
or  a  gaoler  or  other  minifterial  officer  for  keeping  him  in  cuftody, 
and  properly  executing  his  duty' :  which  offences,  when  they 
proceeded  farther  than  bare  threats,  were  puniffied  in  the  Gothic 
conftitutions  with  exile  and  forfeiture  of  goods 

Lastly,  to  endeavour  to  diffuade  a  witnefs  from  giving  evi¬ 
dence  I  to  difclofe  an  examination  before  the  privy  council  j  or, 
to  advife  a  prifoner  to  fland  mute;  (all  of  which  are  impediments 
of  juftice)  are  high  mifprifions,  and  contempts  of  the  king’s 
courts,  and  punifliable  by  fine  and  imprifonment.  And  antiently 
it  was  held,  that  if  one  of  the  grand  jury  difclofed  to  any  per- 
fon  indidled  the  evidence  that  appeared  againft  him,  he  was 
thereby  made  acceffory  to  the  offence,  if  felony ;  and  in  treafon 
a  principal.  And  at  this  day  it  is  agreed,  that  he  is  guilty  of  a 
high  mifprifion',  and  liable  to  be  fined  and  imprifoned^ 

»  Cro.  Car.  J03.  '  See  Barr.  212.  27  AIT.  pi,  44.  §.  4. 

^  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  5S.  fol.  13S. 

'  3  Inft.  1 41,  142.  ^  i  Hawk.  P,  C.  59. 

^  Stiernh.  t/e  jure  Goth,  L  3.  3. 
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Chapter  the  tenth. 

Of  offences  AGAINST  PUBLIC  JUSTICE. 


The  order  of  our  diftributlon  will  next  lead  us  to  take 
into  confideration  fuch  crimes  and  mifdemefnors  as  more 
efpecially  affedl  the  common-wealth,  or  public  polity  of  the 
kingdom :  which  however,  as  well  as  thofe  which  arc  pecu¬ 
liarly  pointed  againfl  the  lives  and  fecurity  of  private  fubjefts, 
are  alfo  offences  againfl  the  king,  as  the  pater-familias  of  the 
nation  5  to  whom  it  appertains  by  his  regal  office  to  protedl  the 
community,  and  each  individual  therein,  from  every  degree  of 
injurious  violence,  by  executing  thofe  laws,  which  the  people 
themfelves  in  conjundlion  with  him  have  enadted  j  or  at  leafl 
have  confented  to,  by  an  agreement  either  expreffiy  made  in  the 
perfons  of  their  reprefentatives,  or  by  a  tacit  and  implied  con- 
lent  prefumed  and  proved  by  immemorial  ufage. 

The  fpecies  of  crimes,  which  we  have  now  before  us,  is 
fubdivided  into  fuch  a  number  of  inferior  and  fubordinate  clalfes, 
that  it  would  much  exceed  the  bounds  of  an  elementary  treatife, 
and  be  infupportably  tedious  to  the  reader,  were  I  to  examine 
them  all  minutely,  or  with  any  degree  of  critical  accuracy.  I 
fhall  therefore  confine  myfelf  principally  to  general  definitions 
or  defcriptions  of  this  great  variety  of  offences,  and  to  the  puniffi- 
ments  infiidled  by  law  for  each  particular  offence ;  with  now  and 
then  a  few  incidental  obfervations :  referring  the  fludent  for 

more 
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more  particulars  to  other  voluminous  authors;  who  have  treated 
of  thele  fubjedls  with  greater  precifion  and  more  in  detail,  than 
is  confiftent  with  the  plan  of  thefe  commentaries. 

The  crimes  and  mifdeniefnors,  that  more  efpecially  affect 
the  common-wealth,  may  be  divided  into  five  fpecies ;  viz.  of¬ 
fences  againfi:  public  jujlice,  againft  the  public  peace,  againft 
public  trade,  againfi;  the  public  health,  and  againfi  the  public 
police  or  oeconomy :  of  each  of  which  we  will  take  a  curfory  view 
in  their  order. 

First  then,  of  offences  againfi  public  jujlice:  fome  of  which 
are  felonious,  whofe  punifliment  may  extend  to  death ;  others 
only  mifdemefnors.  I  fhall  begin  with  thofe  that  are  mofi  penal, 
and  defeend  gradually  to  fuch  as  are  of  lefs  malignity. 

I.  Imbezzling  or  vacating  records,  or  falfifying  certain, 
other  proceedings  in  a  court  of  judicature,  is  a  felonious  offencc- 
againfi  public  jufiice.  It  is  enadted  by  fiatute  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  12, 
that  if  any  clerk,  or  other  perfon,  fliall  wilfully  take  away, 
withdraw,  or  avoid  any  record,  or  procefs  in  the  fuperior  courts 
of  jufiice  in  Wefiminfier-hall,  by  reafon  whereof  the  judg¬ 
ment  fliall  be  reverfed  or  not  take  effedl ;  it  is  felony  not  only 
in  the  principal  adtors,  but  alfo  in  their  procurers,  and  abettors. 
Likewife  by  fiatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  26.  to  acknowlege  any  fine, 
recovery,  deed  enrolled,  fiatute,  recognizance,  bail,  or  judg¬ 
ment,  in  the  name  of  another  perfon  not  privy  to  the  fame,  is 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Which  law  extends  only  to 
proceedings  in  the  courts  themfelves :  but  by  fiatute  4  W.  &  M. 
c.  4.  to  perfonate  any  other  perfon  before  any  commiffioner  au¬ 
thorized  to  take  bail  in  the  country  is  alfo  felony.  For  no  man’s 
property  would  be  fafe,  if  reeprds  might  be  fupprelTed  or  falfi- 
fied,  or  perfons’  names  be  falfely  ufurped  in  courts,  or  before 
their  public  officers. 
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2.  To  prevent  abufes  by  the  extenfive  power,  which  the  law 
is  obliged  to  repofe  in  gaolers,  it  is  enadled  by  ftatute  14  Ed w. III. 
c.  10.  that  if  zny  gaoler  by  too  great  durefs  of  imprifonment 
makes  any  prifoner,  that  he  hath  in  ward,  become  an  approver 
or  an  appellor  againfl:  his  will ;  that  is,  as  we  fliall  fee  hereafter, 
to  accufe  and  turn  evidence  againft  fome  other  perfon  ;  it  is  fe¬ 
lony  in  the  gaoler.  For,  as  fir  Edward  Coke*  obferves,  it  is  not 
lawful  to  induce  or  excite  any  man  even  to  a  juft  accufation  of 
another;  much  lefs 'to'  do  it  by  durefs  of  imprifonment;  and 
leaft  of  all  by  a  gaoler,  to  whom  the  prifoner  is  committed  for 
fafe  cuftody. 

3.  A  THIRD  offence  againfl  public  juflice  is  objlriidiing  the 
execution  of  lawful  procefs.  This  is  at  all  times  an  offence  of  a 
very  high  and  prefumptuous  nature;  but  more  particularly  fo, 
when  it  is  an  obflrudlion  of  an  arrefl  upon  criminal  procefs.  And 
it  hath  been  holden,  that  the  party  oppofing  fuch  arrefl  becomes 
thereby  particeps  criminis ;  that  is,  an  acceffory  in  felony,  and  a 
principal  in  high  treafon'’.  Formerly  one  of  the  greatefl  ob- 
flrudtions  to  public  juflice,  both  of  the  civil  and  criminal  kind, 
was  the  multitude  of  pretended  privileged  places,  where  indigent 
perfons  affembled  together  to  fhelter  themfelves  from  juflice, 
(efpecially  in  London  and  Southwark)  under  the  pretext  of  their 
having  been  antient  pafaces  of  the  crown,  or  the  like' :  all  of 
which  fandluaries  for  iniquity  are  now  demoliflied,  and  the  op¬ 
pofing  of  any  procefs  therein  is  made  highly  penal,  by  the  fla- 
tutes  8  6c  9  W.  III.  c.  27.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  and  1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  22. 
which  enadl,  that  perfons  oppofing  the  execution  of  any  procefs 
in  fuch  pretended  privileged  places  within  the  bills  of  mortality, 
or  abufing-  any  officer  in  his  endeavours  to  execute  his  duty 
therein,  fo  that  he  receives  bodily  hurt,  fliall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  tranfported  for  feven  years. 


®  3 Inft. 91 . 

^  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  I2I . 


^  Such  2i%  IFbite-FrierSt  and  it’«  environj; 
the  Savcj  I  and  in  Southwark. 
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4.  A  N  efcflpe  of  a  perfon  arrefced  upon  criminal  procefs,  by 
eluding  the  vigilance  or  his  keepers  before  he  is  put  in  hold,  is 
alfo  an  offence  againfl  public  jullice,  and  the  party  himfelf  is 
punifhable  by  fine  or  imprifonmenf^.  But  the  officer  permitting 
fuch  efcape,  either  by  negligence  or  connivance,  is  much  more 
culpable  than  the  prifoner  ;  the  natural  defire  of  liberty  pleading 
ftrongly  in  his  behalf,  though  he  ought  in  flridlncfs  of  law  to 
fubmit  himfelf  quietly  to  cuflody,  till  cleared  by  the  due  courfe 
of  juflicc.  Officers  therefore  who,  after  arreft,  7iegUgently  per¬ 
mit  a  felon  to  efcape,  are  alfo  punilliable  byline';  hwt  volun¬ 
tary  efcapes,  by  confent  and  connivance  of  the  officer,  are  a 
much  more  ferious  offence  :  for  it  is  generally  agreed  that  fuch 
efcapes  amount  to  the  fame  kind  of  offence,  and  are  punifliable 
in  the  fame  degree,  as  the  offence  of  which  the  prifoner  is 
guilty,  and  for  which  he  is  in  cuflody,  whether  treafon,  felony, 
or  trefpafs.  And  this,  whether  he  were  adlually  committed  to 
gaol,  or  only  under  a  bare  arrefl  k  But  the  officer  cannot  be 
thus  puniffied,  till  the  original  delinquent  is  adlualiy  found 
guilty  or  convidled,  by  verdidl,  confeffion,  or  outlawry,  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  fo  committed  or  arrefled  :  otherwife  it 
might  happen,  that  the  officer  might  be  puniffied  for  treafon  or 
felony,  and  the  perfon  arrefled  and  efcaping  might  turn  out  to 
be  an  innocent  man.  But,  before  the  convidlion  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  party,  the  officer  thus  negledling  his  duty  may  be  fined  and 
imprifoned  for  a  mifdemefnor®. 

5.  Breach  of  prifon  by  the  offender  himfelf,  when  com¬ 
mitted  for  any  caufe,  was  felony  at  the  common  law*' ;  or  even 
confpiring  to  break  itk  But  this  fcverity  is  mitigated  by  the  fla- 
tute  de  Jrangentibus  prifonam,  i  Edw.  II.  which  enadls,  that  no 
perfon  fhall  have  judgment  of  life  or  member,  for  breaking  pri- 

^  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  1 22.  «  I  Hal.P.  C,  588,9.  zHawk.P.C.  1 34,5. 

•  I  Hal.  P.  C.  600.  ^  1  Hal.  P.  C.  607. 

^  1  Hal.  P,  C.  590.  2  Hawk.  P.  C,  134.  ^  Bradl. /.  3.  r.  9. 
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fon,  unlefs  coniniitted  for  fome  capital  offence.  So  that  to  break 
prifon,  when  lawfully  conimittcd  for  any  treafon  or  felony,  re¬ 
mains  ftill  felony  as  at  the  common  law  j  and  to  break  prifon, 
when  lawfully  confined  upon  any  other  inferior  charge,  is  flill 
punifliable  as  a  high  mifdemefnor  by  line  and  imprifonment. 
For  the  flatute,  which  ordains  that  fuch  offence  lhall  be  no 
longer  capital,  never  meant  to  exempt  it  entirely  from  every 
degree  of  punifhment 

6.  Rescue  is  the  forcibly  freeing  another  from  an  arrefl  or 
imprifonment ;  and  is  generally  the  fame  offence  in  the  ftranger  fo 
refeuing,  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  party  himfelf  to  have 
broken  prifon A  refeue  therefore  of  one  apprehended  for  fe¬ 
lony,  is  felony  ;  for  treafon,  treafon  ;  and  for  a  mifdemefnor,  a 
mifdemefnor  alfo.  But  here,  as  upon  voluntary  efcapes,  the 
principal  mull  firft  be  attainted  before  the  refeuer  can  be  punifli- 
ed  :  and  for  the  fame  reafon ;  becaufe  perhaps  in  fadt  it  may 
turn  out  that  there  has  been  no  offence  committed By  the  fta- 
tute,  16  Geo.  II.  C..31.  to  affift  a  prifoner  in  cuftody  for  treafon 
or  felony  with  any  arms,  inftruments  of  efcape,  or  difguife, 
without  the  knowlege  of  the  gaoler  j  or  any  way  to  affift  fuch 
prifoner  to  attempt  an  efcape,  though  no  efcape  be  adlually 
made,  is  felony,  and  fubjedls  the  offender  to  tranfportation  for 
feven  years.  And  by  the  ftatutes  25  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  and 
27  Geo.  II.  c.  15.  to  refeue,  or  attempt  to  refeue,  any  perfon 
committed  for  murder,  or  for  any  of  the  offences  enumerated  in 
the  latter  of  thofe  adts,  or  in  the  black  adl  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  is 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

7.  Another  capital  offence  againft  public  juftice  is  the  re¬ 
turning  Jro/n  tranfportation,  or  being  feen  at  Jarge  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  oftender 
was  fentenced  to  be  tranfported.  This  is  made  felony  without 
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^  2  Hawk.  P.  C,  128. 
*  /jW.  139. 


I  Hal.  P.  C.  607. 
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benefit  of  clergy  In  moft  cafes  by  ftatutes  4  Geo.  I.  c.  ii. 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  23.  and  8  Geo.  III.  c.  15. 

8.  An  eightli  is  that  of  taking  a  reward,  under  pretence  of 
helping  the  owner  to  his  Jlolen  goods.  This  was  a  contrivance 
carried  to  a  great  length  of  villainy  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  firfl: :  the  confederates  of  the  felons  thus  difpo- 
Qng  of  ftolen  goods,  at  a  cheap  rate,  to  the  owners  themfelves, 
and  thereby  ftifling  all  farther  enquiry.  The  famous  Jonathan 
Wild  had  under  him  a  well  difciplined  corps  of  thieves,  who 
brought  in  all  their  fpoils  to  him  •,  and  he  kept  a  fort  of  public 
office  for  reftoring  them  to  the  owners  at  half  price.  To  prevent 
which  audacious  pradlice,  to  the  ruin  and  in  defiance  of  public 
juftice,  it  was  enabled  by  ftatute  4  Geo.  I.  c.  ii.  that  whoever 
fhall  take  a  reward  under  the  pretence  of  helping  any  one  to 
ftolen  goods,  fhall  fuffer  as  the  felon  v/ho  ftole  them  ;  unlefs  he 
caufe  fuch  principal  felon  to  be  apprehended  and  brought  to 
trial,  and  fhall  alfo  give  evidence  againft  him.  Wild,  upon  this 
ftatute,  (ftilLcontinuing  in  his  old  practice)  was  at  laft  convicted 
and  executed. 

9.  Receiving  of  ftolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  Jlolen,  is 
alfo  a  high  mifdemefnor  and  affront  to  public  juftice.  We  have 
feen  in  a  former  chapter ",  that  this  offence,  which  is  only  a 
mifdemefnor  at  common  law,  by  the  ftatutes  3  &  4  W.  &  M. 
c.  9.  and  5  Ann.  c.  31.  makes  the  offender  acceffory  to  the  theft 
and  felony.  But  becaufe  the  acceffory  cannot  in  general  be  tried, 
unlefs  with  the  principal,  or  after  the  principal  is  convicted, 
the  receivers  by  that  means  frequently  eluded  juftice.  To  re¬ 
medy  which,  it  is  enabled  by  ftatute  i  Ann.  c.  9.  and  5  Ann. 
c.  31.  that  fuch  receivers  may  ftill  be  profecuted  for  a  mifde¬ 
mefnor,  and  punifhed  by  fine  and  iinprifonmenr,  though  the 
principal  felon  be  not  before  taken,  fo  as  to  be  profecuted  and 
convidled.  And,  in  cafe  of  receiving  ftolen  lead,  iron,  and 
certain  other  metals,  fuch  offence  is  by  ftatute  29  Geo.  II.  c.  30* 

•  See  pag.  3s* 
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punifliable  by  tranfportation  for  fourteen  years®.  So  that  now  • 
the  profecutor  has  two  methods  in  his  choice  :  either  to  punifli 
the  receivers  for  the  mifdemefnor  immediately,  before  the  thief 
is  taken** ;  or  to  wait  till  the  felon  is  convidled,  and  then  punifti 
them  as  acceflbries  to  the  felony.  But  it  is  provided  by  the  fame 
ftatutes,  that  he  ihall  only  make  ufe-  of  one,  and  not  both  of 
thefe  methods  of  punifliment.  By  the  fame  ftatute  alfo 
29  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  perfons  having  lead,  iron,  and  other  metals 
in  their  cuflody,  and  not  giving  a  fatisfadfory  account  how  they 
came  by  the  fame,  are  guilty  of  a  mifdemefnor  and  punifhable 
by  fine  or  imprifonment. 

10.  Of  a  nature  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  two  lafi;  is  the  of¬ 
fence  of  theft-bote^  which  is  where  the  party  robbed  not  only 
knows  the  felon,  but  alfo  takes  his  goods  again,  or  other  amends, 
upon  agreement  not  to  profecute.  This  is  frequently  called 
compounding  of  felony,  and  formerly  was  held  to  make  a  man 
an  acceflbry  ;  but  is  now  puniflied  only  with  fine  and  imprifon¬ 
ment This  perverfion  of  juftice,  in  the  old  Gothic  conftitu- 
tions,  was  liable  to  the  moft  fevere  and  infamous  punifhment. 
And  the  Salic  law  **  latroni  eum  Jimilem  habuity  qui fiirtum  celare-t 
**  vellet,  et  occult e  fine  judice  compofitionem  ejus  admit tere\"  By 
ftatute  25  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  even  to  advcrtife  a  reward  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  things  fiolen,  with  no  queftions  alked,  or  words  to  the 
fame  purport,  fubjedls  the  advertifer  and  the  printer  to  a  for¬ 
feiture  of  50/.  each. 

11.  Common  barretry  \s  the  offence  of  frequently  exciting 
and  ftirring  up  fuits  and  quarrels  between  his  majefiy's  fubjedls, 
cither  at  law  or  otherwife*.  The  punifhment  for  this  offence, 
in  a  common  perfon,  is  by  fine  and  imprifonment:  .but  if  the 
offender  (as  is  too  frequently  the  cafe)  belongs  to  the  profefiion 

•  See  alfo  Hatute  2  Geo.  III.  c.  28.  §.12.  Hawk.  P.  C.  1 25.. 

for  the  punifhinent  of  receivers  of  goods  Stiernh.  jure  Goth.  I,  3.  r.  5. 

Aolen  by  bum-boats,  in  the  Thames.  *''i  Havvk.P.  C.  243. 

^  Foiler.  373* 
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of  the  law,  a  barrator,  who  is  thus  able  as  well  as  willing  to  do 
inifchief,  ought  alfo  to  be  difabled  from  pradlifing  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  h  Hereunto  may  be  referred  an  offence  of  equal  malignity 
and  audacioufnefs ;  that  of  fuing  another  in  the  name  of  a  ficti¬ 
tious  plaintiff ;  either  one  not  in  being  at  all,  or  one  who  is  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  fuit.  This  offence,  if  committed  in  any  of  the 
king’s  fuperior  courts,  is  left,  as  a  high  contempt,  to  be  puniflied 
at  their  difcretion.  But  in  courts  of  a  lower  degree,  where  the 
crime  is  equally  pernicious,  but  the  authority  of  the  judges  not 
equally  extenfive,  it  is  direCled  by  ftatute  8  Eliz.  c.  2.  to  be 
puniflied  by  fix  months  imprifonment,  and  treble  damages  to 
the  party  injured. 

12.  Maintenance  is  an  offence,  that  bears  a  near  relation 
to  the  former;  being  an  officious  intermeddling  in  a  fuit  that  no 
way  belongs  to  one,  by  maintaining  or  affifting  either  party  with 
money  or  otherwife,  to  profccute  or  defend  it“  :  a  praCtice,  that 
w’as  greatly  encouraged  by  the  firfi;  introduction  of  ufes"'.  This 
is  an  offence  againft  public  juflice,  as  it  keeps  alive  flrife  and 
contention,  and  perverts  the  remedial  procefs  of  the  law  into  an 
engine  of  oppreffion.  And  therefore,  by  the  Roman  law,  it  was 
a  fpecies  of  the  crlmcjt  faJfi  to  enter  into  any  confederacy^  or  do 
any  aCt  to  fupport  another’s  lawfuit,  by  money,  witneffes,  or 
patronage*.  A  man  may  however  maintain  the  fuit  of  his  near 
kinfman,  fervant,  or  poor  neighbour,  out  of  charity  and  com- 
paffion,  with  impunity.  Otherwife  the  puniflinient  by  common 
law  is  fine  and  imprifonment'';  and,  by  the  flatute  32  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  9.  a  forfeiture  of  ten  pounds. 

13.  Champerty,  campi-partitio,  is  a  fpecies  of  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  punifhed  in  the  fame  manner* ;  being  a  bargain  with 
a  plaintiff  or  defendant  campiim  partire,  to  divide  the  land  or 
other  matter  fued  for  between  them,  if  they  prevail  at  law ; 


*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  244. 
^  Ibid,  249. 

^  Dr  &  St.  203, 


Tf.  48.  10.  20. 
y  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  255. 
^  Ibid,  257. 
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whereupon  the  champertor  is  to  carry  on  the  party’s  fuit  at  his 
own  expenfe*.  Thus  champart,  in  the  French  law,  fignifies  a 
fimilar  divilion  of  profits,  being  a  part  of  the  crop  annually  due 
to  the  landlord  by  bargain  or  cuftom.  In  our  fenfe  of  the  word, 
it  fignifies  the  purchafing  of  a  fuit,  or  right  of  fuing  :  a  praiftice 
fo  much  abhorred  by  our  law,  that  it  is  one  main  reafon  why  a 
chofe  in  adlion,  or  thing  of  which  one  hath  the  right  but  not 
the  pofieflion,  is  not  allignable  at  common  law ;  becaufe  no  man 
fhould  purchafe  any  pretence  to  fue  in  another’s  right.  Thefe 
pefls  of  civil  fociety,  that  are  perpetually  endeavouring  to  diflurb 
the  repofe  of  their  neighbours,  and  ofiicioufly  interfering  in  other 
men’s  quarrels,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  ovyn  fortunes,  were 
feverely  animadverted  on  by  the  Roman  law  :  “  qui  mprobe  coemit 
“  in  alienani  litem,  lit  quicqiiid  ex  commiinicatione  in  rein  ipfius  re- 
“  daSliim  fuerit  inter  eos  communicaretur,  lege 'pfulia  de  vi  privata 
“  tenentiir'°  and^they  were  puniflied  by  the  forfeiture  of  a 
third  part  of  their  goods,  and  perpetual  infamy.  Hitherto  alfo 
muft  be  referred  the  provifion  of  the  ftatute  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9. 
that  no  one  fhall  fell  or  purchafe  any  pretended  right  or  title  to 
land,  unlefs  the  vendor  hath  received  the  profits  thereof  for  one 
whole  year  before  fuch  grant,  or  hath  been  in  adlual  pofiefiion 
of  the  land,  or  of  the  reverfion  or  remainder ;  on  pain  that  both 
purchafor  and  vendor  lhall  each  forfeit  the  value  of  fuch  land  to 
the  king  and  the  profecutor.  Thefe  offences  relate  chiefly  to 
the  commencement  of  civil  fuits :  but 


14.  The  compounding  of  informations  upon  penal  ftatutes  are 
an  offence  of  an  equivalent  nature  in  criminal  caufes ;  and  are, 
befides,  an  additional  mifdemefnor  againft  ptiblic  juftice,  by 
contributing  to  make  the  laws  odious  to  the  people.  At  once 
therefore  to  difeourage  malicious  informers,  and  to  provide  that 
offences,  when  once  difeovered,  fhall  be  duly  profecuted,  it  is 
cnadled  by  flatute  1  8  Eliz.  c.  5.  that  if  any  perfon,  informing 
tinder  pretence  of  any  penal  law,  makes  any  compofition  with¬ 
out  leave  of  the  court,  or  takes  any  money  or  promife  from  the 
*  Stat,  of  confpirat.  33  Edw,  I.  ^  48.  7.  6.. 

defendant 
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defendant  to  excufe  him  (which  demonflrates  his  intent  in  com¬ 
mencing  the  profecution  to  be  merely  to  ferve  his  own  ends, 
and  not  for  the  public  good)  he  fliall  forfeit  10/,  fhall  (land 
two  hours  on  the  pillory,  and  fl\all  be  for  ever  difabled  to  fue 
Qii  any  popular  or  penal  ftatute. 

1  5.  A  CONSPIRACY  alfo  to  indidt  an  innocent  man  of  felony 
falfely  and  malicioufly,  who  is  accordingly  indided  and  acquit¬ 
ted,  is  a  farther  abufe  and  perverfion  of  public  juflice  ;  for 
which  the  party  injured  may  either  have  a  civil  adtion  by  writ 
of  confpiracy,  (of  which  we  fpoke  in  the  preceding  book')  or 
|;he  confpirators,  for  there  muft  be  at  lead  two  to  form  a  con- 
Ipiracy,  may  be  indidled  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  and  were  by 
the  antient  common  law  to  receive  what  is  called  the  villenous 
judgment ;  viz.  to  lofe  their  liberam  legefn,  whereby  they  are 
difcredited  and  difabled  to  be  jurors  or  X^tnefres ;  to  forfeit 
their  goods  and  chattels,  and  lands  for  life  j  ^o  have  thofe  lands 
wafted,  their  houfes  rafed,  their  trees  rooted  up,  and  their  own 
bodies  committed  to  prifon'.  But  it  now  is  the  better  opinion, 
that  the  villenous  judgment  is  by  long  difufe  become  obfolete; 
it  not  having  been  pronounced  for  fome  ages :  but  inftead  thereof 
the  delinquents  are  ufually  fentenced  to  imprifonment,  fine,  and 
pillory.  To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  offence  of  fending 
letters,  threatening  to  accufe  any  perfon  of  a  crime  punifliable 
with  death,  tranfportation,  pillory,  or  other  infamous  punifli- 
ment,  with  a  view  to  extort  from  him  any  money  or  other  va¬ 
luable  chattels.  This  is  punifliable  by  ftatute  30  Geo.  II.  c.  24. 
at  the  diferetion  of  the  court,  with  fine,  imprifonment,  pillory, 
whipping,  or  tranfportation  for  feven  years. 

16.  The  next  offence  againft  public  juftice  is  when  the  fuit 
is  paft  it’s  commencement,  and  come  to  trial.  And  that  is  the 
crime  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury  ;  which  is  defined  by  fir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke  to  be  a  crime  committed  when  a  lawful  oath  is  ad- 

^  See  VoL  IIL  pag.  126.  ^  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  193. 

*  ^10,  Air.  t.  confpiracy.  2S.  ^  3  lull.  164. 
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miniftred,  in  foine  judicial  proceeding,  to  a  perfon  who  fwears 
wilfully,  abfolutely  zx\d  falfely,  in  a  matter  ttiatcrial  to  the  ifTue  or 
point  in  queftion.  The  law  takes  no  notice  of  any  perjury  but 
fuch  as  is  committed  in  fome  court  of  JiilHce,  having  power  to 
adminifler  an  oath  •,  or  before  fome  magiftrate  or  proper  officer, 
inverted  with  a  fimilar  authority,  in  fome  proceedings  relative  to 
a  civil  fuit  or  a  rriminal  profecution  ;  for  it  erteems  all  other 
oaths  unnecertary  at  leart,  and  therefore  will  not  punifli  the 
breach  of  them.  For  which  reafon  it  is  much  to  be  quertioned 
how  far  any  magirtrate  is  jurtifiable  in  taking  a  voluntary  affida¬ 
vit  in  any  extrajudicial  matter,  as  is  now  too  frequent  upon  every 
petty  occafion  :  fince  it  is  more  than  poflible,  that  by  fuch  idle 
oaths  a  man  may  frequently  in  Joro  confcientiae  incur  the  guilt, 
and  at  the  fame  time  evade  the  temporal  penalties,  of  perjury. 
The  perjury  murt  alfo  be  wilful,  pofitive,  and  abfolute ;  not 
upon  furprize,  or  the  like  :  it  alfo  murt  be  in  fome  point  mate¬ 
rial  to  the  quertion  in  difpute  ;  for  if  it  only  be  in  fome  trifling 
collateral  circumrtance,  to  which  no  regard  is  paid,  it  is  no  more 
penal  than  in  the  voluntary  extrajudicial  oaths  before-mentioned. 
Subornation  of  perjury  is  the  offence  of  procuring  another  to  take 
fuch  a  falfe  oath,  as  conrtitutes  perjury  in  the  principal.  The 
punirtiment  of  perjury  and  fubornation,  at  common  law,  has 
been  various.  It  was  antiently  death  ;  afterwards  banifliment, 
or  cutting  out  the  tongue  ;  then  forfeiture  of  goods  ;  and  now 
it  is  fine  and  imprifonment,  and  never  more  to  be  capable  of 
bearing  tertimony  ^  But  the  rtatute  5  Eliz.  c.  9.  (if  the  offender 
be  profecuted  thereon)  infli<rts  the  penalty  of  perpetual  infamy, 
and  a  fine  of  40/.  on  the  fuborner  j  and,  in  default  of  payment, 
imprifonment  for  fix  months,  and  to  rtand  with  both  ears  nailed 
to  the  pillory.  Perjury  itfelf  is  thereby  puniflied  with  fix  months 
imprifonment,  perpetual  infamy,  and  a  fine  of  20  /.  or  to  have 
both  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory.  -But  the  profecution  is  ufually 
carried  on  for  the  offence  at  common  law  ;  efpecially  as,  to  the 
penalties  before  inflifted,  the  rtatute  2  Geo.  11.  c.  25.  fuper- 
adds  a  power,  for  the  court  to  order  the  offender  to  be  fent  to  the 


VoL.  IV. 
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houfe  of  corredlion  for  feven  years,  or  to  be  tranfported  for  the 
fame  period  ;  and  makes  it  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  to 
return  or  efcape  within  the  time.  It  has  fometimes  been  wilhed, 
that  perjury,  at  leaft  upon  capital  accufations,  whereby  another’s 
life  has  been  or  might  have  been  deftroyed,  was  alfo  rendered 
capital,  upon  a  principle  of  retaliation  j  as  it  is  univerfally  by  the 
laws  of  France  And  certainly  the  odioufnefs  of  the  crime  pleads 
ftrongly  in  behalf  of  the  French  law.  But  it  is  to  be  confidered, 
that  there  they  admit  witnefles  to  be  heard  only  on  the  fide  of 
the  profecution,  and  ufe  the  rack  to  extort  a  confefllon  from  the 
accufed.  In  fuch  a  conftitution  therefore  it  is  neceflary  to  throw 
the  dread  of  capital  punifiiment  into  the  other  fcale,  in  order  to 
keep  in  awe  the  witnefles  for  the  crown  ;  on  whom  alone  the 
prifoner’s  fate  depends :  fo  naturally  does  one  cruel  law  beget 
another.  But  corporal  and  pecuniary  puniflmients,  exile  and 
perpetual  infamy,  are  more  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  Englifli 
law;  where  the  fadl  is  openly  difeufled  between  witnefles  on  both 
fides,  and  the  evidence  for  the  crown  may  be  contradicted  and 
difproved  by  thofe  of  the  prifoner.  Where  indeed  the  death  of 
an  innocent  perfon  has  aCluallytbecn  the  confequence  of  fuch 
wilful  perjury,  it  falls  within  the  guilt  of  deliberate  murder,  and 
deferves  an  equal  punithment :  which  our  antient  law  in  faCl  in¬ 
flicted But  the  mere  attempt  to  deftroy  life  by  other  means 
not  being  capital,  there  is  no  reafon  that  an  attempt  by  perjury 
fliould  :  much  lefs  that  this  crime  fliould  in  ^//judicial  cafes  be 
punifhed  with  death.  For  to  multiply  capital  punifhments  leflens 
their  efl'eCl,  when  applied  to  crimes  of  the  deepeft  dye  ;  and, 
deteflable  as  perjury  is,  it  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  compared 
with  fome  other  offences,  for  which  only  death  can  be  infliCled : 
and  therefore  it  feems  already  (except  perhaps  in  the  inflance 
of  deliberate  murder  by  perjury)  very  properly  puniflted  by  our 
prefent  law;  which  has  adopted  the  opinion  of  Cicero’',  derived 
from  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  “  perjuril  poena  divinat  ex~ 
**  itium  ;  humana,  dedecus" 

^  Montefq,  Sp.  L.  b.  29.  ch,  u.  ^  *4’  2.  9. 

Britton,  c.  5. 

I.  Bri- 
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17.  Bribery  is  the  next  fpecies  of  offence  againft  public 
juftice ;  which  is  when  a  judge,  or  other  perfon  concerned  in 
the  adniiniftration  of  juftice,  takes  any  undue  reward  to  influence 
his  behaviour  in  his  office* **.  In  the  eaft  it  is  the  cuftom  never 
to  petition  any  fuperior  for  juftice,  not  excepting  their  kings, 
without  a  prefent.  This  is  calculated  for  the  genius  of  defpotic 
countries ;  where  the  true  principles  of  government  are  never 
underftood,  and  it  is  imagined  that  there  is  no  obligation  from 
the  fuperior  to  the  inferior,  no  relative  duty  owing  from  the 
governor  to  the  governed.  The  Roman  law,  though  it  contained 
many  fevere  injunitions  againft  bribery,  as  well  for  felling  a  man’s 
vote  in  the  fenate  or  other  public  aflembly,  as  for  the  bartering 
of  common  juftice,  yet,  by  a  ftrange  indulgence  in  one  inftance, 
it  tacitly  encouraged  this  practice ;  allowing  the  magiftrate  to 
receive  fmall  prefents,  provided  they  did  not  in  the  whole  ex¬ 
ceed  a  hundred  crowns  in  the  year™  :  not  confidering  the  infi- 
nuating  nature  and  gigantic  progrefs  of  this  vice,  when  once 
admitted.  Plato  therefore  more  wifely,  in  his  ideal  republic  ", 
orders  thofe  who  take  prefents  for  doing  their  duty  to  be  punilh- 
ed  in  the  fevereft  manner :  and  by  the  laws  of  Athens  he  that 
offered  was  alfo  profecuted,  as  well  as  he  that  received  a  bribe®. 
In  England  this  offence  of  taking  bribes  is  punifhed,  in  inferior 
officers,  with  fine  and  imprifonment ;  and  in  thofe  who  offer  a 
bribe,  though  not  taken,  the  fame  p.  But  in  judges,  efpecially 
the  fuperior  ones,  it  hath  been  always  looked  upon  as  fo  heinous 
an  offence,  that  the  chief  juftice  Thorpe  was  hanged  for  it  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  By  a  ftatute  ii  Hen.  IV,  ail 
judges  and  officers  of  the  king,  convicted  of  bribery,  fhall  for¬ 
feit  treble  the  bribe,  be  puniftied  at  the  king’s  will,  and  be  dif- 
charged  from  the  king’s  fervice  for  ever.  And  fome  notable 
examples  have  been  made  in  parliament,  of  perfons  in  the 

*  I  Hawk.P.  C.  16S.  ®  Pott.  Antiqu,  b.  I.c.  23. 

Ff.  48.  11.6,  P  3  Inll.  147. 

**  Je  /.  12.  ^  Ibid.  146. 
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higheft  ftations,  and  othervvife  very  eminent  and  able,  but  con¬ 
taminated  with  this  fordid  vice. 

18.  Embracery  is  an  attempt  to  influence  a  jury  corruptly 
to  one  fide  by  promifes,  perfuafions,  entreaties,  money,  enter¬ 
tainments,  and  the  like".  The  punifliment  for  the  perfon  em¬ 
bracing  is  by  fine  and  imprifonment  j  and,  for  the  juror  fo  em¬ 
braced,  if  it  be  by  taking  money,  the  punifliment  is  (by  divers 
ftatutes  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III)  perpetual  infamy,  imprifon- 
ment  for  a  year,  and  forfeiture  of  the  tenfold  value. 

19.  The  falfe  verdiB  of  jurors,  whether  occafioned  by  em¬ 
bracery  or  not,  was  antiently  confidered  as  criminal,  and  there¬ 
fore  exemplarily  punilhed  by  attaint  in  the  manner  formerly 
liientioned  *. 

20.  Another  offence  of  the  fame  fpecies  is  the  negligence 
of  public  officers,  entrufted  with  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  as 
flierifts,  coroners,  conftables,  and  the  like  :  which  makes  the 
offender  liable  to  be  fined  ;  and  in  very  notorious  cafes  will 
amount  to  a  forfeiture  of  his  office,  if  it  be  a  beneficial  one  *. 
Alfo  the  omitting  to  apprehend  perfons,  offering  ffolen  iron, 
lead,  and  other  metals  to  falc,  is  a  mifdeniefnor  and  puniffiable 
by  a  ffated  fine,  or  imprifonment,  in  purfuance  of  the  ffatute 
29  Geo.  II.  c.  30. 

21.  There  is  yet  another  offence  againft  public  juftice, 
which  is  a  crime  of  deep  malignity  j  and  fo  much  the  deeper, 
as  there  are  many  opportunities  of  putting  it  in  pradice,  and 
the  power  and  wealth  of  the  offenders  may  often  deter  the  in¬ 
jured  from  a  legal  profecution.  This  is  the  opprejfion  and  ty¬ 
rannical  partiality  of  judges,  juftices,  and  other  magi/lrates,  in 
the  adminiftration  and  under  the  colour  of  their  office.  How¬ 
ever,  when  profecuted,  either  by  impeachment  in  parliament, 

'  1  Hawk.P.  C.  259.  '  \  Hawk.  P.  C.  i6«. 

'  *  See  Vol.  III.  pag.  402. 

or 
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or  by  information  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  (according  to 
the  rank  of  the  offenders)  it  is  fure  to  be  feverely  puniflied  with 
forfeiture  of  ^their  offices,  fines,  imprifonment,  or  other  dif- 
cretionary  cenfure,  regulated  by  the  nature  and  aggravations 
of  the  offence  committed. 

22.  Lastly,  extortion  is  an  abufe  of  public  juftice,  which 
confifts  in  any  officer’s  unlawfully  taking,  by  colour  of  his  office, 
from  any  man,  any  money  or  thing  of  value,  that  is  not  due  to 
him,  or  more  than  is  due,  or  before  it  is  due".  The  puniffi- 
ment  is  fine  and  imprifonment,  and  fometimes  a  forfeiture  of 
the  office. 


“  1  Hawk.  P.  C,  170. 
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Chapter  the  eleventh. 

Of  offences  against  the  PUBLIC  PEACE. 


WE  are  next  to  confider  offences  againfl  the  public  peace ; 

the  confervation  of  which  is  intrufled  to  the  king  and 
his  officers,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  reafons  which  were  for¬ 
merly  mentioned  at  large  *.  Thefe  offences  are  either  fuch  as  are 
an  adlual  breach  of  the  peace ;  or  conftrudlively  fo,  by  tending 
to  make  others  break  it.  Both  of  thefe  fpecies  are  alfo  either 
felonious,  or  not  felonious.  The  felonious  breaches  of  the  peace 
are  flrained  up  to  that  degree  of  malignity  by  virtue  of  feveral 
modern  flatutes  :  and,  particularly, 

I .  The  riotous  affembling  of  twelve  perfonS,  or  more,  and 
not  difperfing  upon  proclamation.  This  was  firft  made  high 
treafon  by  ftatute  3  &  4  Edw.  VI.  c.  5.  when  the  king  was  a  mi¬ 
nor,  and  a  change  in  religion  to  be  effected  :  but  that  ftatute 
was  repealed  by  ftatute  i  Mar.  c.  1.  among  the  other  treafons 
created  fince  the  25  Edw.  Ill  j  though  the  prohibition  was  in 
fubftance  re-enadled,  with  an  inferior  degree  of  puniffiment,  by 
ftatute  I.  Mar.  ft.  2.  c.  12.  which  made  the  fame  offence  a  fingle 
felony.  Thefe  ftatutes  fpecified  and  particularized  the  nature  of 
the  riots  they  were  meant  to  fupprefs ;  as,  for  example,  fuch  as 
were  fet  on  foot  with  intention  to  offer  violence  to  the  privy 
council,  or  to  change  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  or  for  certain 
other  fpecific  purpofes  :  in  which  cafes,  if  the  perfons  were 

*  Vol.  I.  pag.  1 1 7.  268.  350. 
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commanded  by  proclamation  to  difperfe,  and  they  did  not,  it  was 
by  the  ftatutc  of  Mary  made  felony,  but  within  the  benefit  of 
clergy  j  and  alfo  the  adt  indemnified  the  peace  officers  and  their 
affiftants,  if  they  killed  any  of  the  mob  in  endeavouring  to  fup- 
prefs  fuch  riot.  This  was  thought  a  neceflary  fecurity  in  that 
fanguinary  reign,  when  popery  was  intended  to  be  re-eftablifiied, 
which  was  like  to  produce  great  difcontents  :  but  at  firft  it  was 
made  only  for  a  year,  and  was  afterwards  continued  for  that 
queen’s  life.  And,  by  ftatute  i  Eliz.  c.  16.  when  a  reformation 
in  religion  was  to  be  once  more  attempted,  it  was  revived  and 
continued  during  her  life  alfo ;  and  then  expired.  From  the 
acceffion  of  James  the  firft  to  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  it  was 
never  once  thought  expedient  to  revive  it  :  but,  in  the  firft  year 
of  George  the  firft,  it  was  judged  neceflary,  in  order  to  fupport 
the  execution  of  the  adt  of  fettlement,  to  renew  it,  and  at  one 
ftroke  to  make  it  perpetual,  with  large  additions.  For,  whereas 
the  former  adts  expreffly  defined  and  fpecified  what  fliould  be 
accounted  a  riot,  the  ftatute  i  Geo.  I.  c.  5.  enadls,  generally, 
that  if  any  twelve  perfons  arc  unlawfully  aflfembled  to  the  dif- 
turbance  of  the  peace,  and  any  one  juftice  of  the  peace,  fheriff, 
under-fheriff,  or  mayor  of  a  town,  fliall  think  proper  to  com¬ 
mand  them  by  proclamation  to  difperfe,  if  they  contemn  his 
orders  and  continue  together  for  one  hour  afterwards,  fuch  con¬ 
tempt  fliall  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  And  farther, 
if  the  reading  of.  the  proclamation  be  by  force  oppofed,  or  the 
reader  be  in  any  manner  wilfully  hindered  from  the  reading  of 
it,  fuch  oppofers  and  hinderers  are  felons,  without  benefit  of 
clergy  :  and  all  perfons  to  whom  fuch  proclamation  to  have 
been  made,  and  knowing  of  fuch  hindrance,  and  not  difperfing,  are 
felons,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  There  is  the  like  indemnifying 
claufe,  in  cafe  any  of  the  mob  be  unfortunately  killed  in  the  en¬ 
deavour  to  difperfe  them  j  being  copied  from  the  adi:  of  queen 
Mary.  And,  by  a  fubfequent  claufe  of  the  new  adt,  if  any  per¬ 
fons,  fo  riotoufly  afl'embled,  begin  even  before  proclamation  to 
pull  down  any  church,  chapel,  meeting-houfe,  dwelling-houfe, 
or  out-houfes,  they  fliall  be  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

2.  Bv 
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2.  By  ftatiite  i  Hen.  VII.  c.  7.  iinla%vful  hunting  in  any  legal 
foreft,  park,  or  warren,  not  being  the  king’s  property,  by  night, 
or  with  painted  faces,  was  declared  to  be  fingle  felony.  But  now 
by  the  ftatute  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  to  appear  armed  in  any  open  place 
by  day,  or  night,  with  faces  blacked  or  otherwife  difgidfed,  or 
(being  fo  difguifed)  to  hunt,  wound,  kill,  or  fteal  any  deer,  to 
rob  a  warren,  or  to  Heal  fifli,  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
I  mention  this  offence  in  this  place,  not  on  account  of  the  da¬ 
mage  thereby  done  to  private  property,  but  of  the  manner  in 
which  that  damage  is  committed  ;  namely,  with  the  face  blacked 
or  with  other  difguife,  to  the  breach  of  the  public  peace  and  the 
terror  of  his  majelfy’s  fubjecls. 

3.  Also  by  the  fame  ftatute  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  amended  by 
ftatute  27  Geo.  II.  c.  15.  knowingly  to  fend  any  letter  without 
a  name,  or  with  a  fidlitious  name,  demanding  money,  venifon, 
or  any  other  valuable  thing,  or  threatening  (without  any  demand) 
to  kill,  or  fire  the  houfc  of,  any  perfon,  is  made  felony,  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  clergy.  This  offence  was  formerly  high  treafon, 
by  the  ftatute  8  Hen.  V.  c.  6. 

4.  To  pull  down  or  deftroy  any  turnpike-gate,  or  fence 
thereunto  belonging,  by  the  ftatute  i  Geo.  11.  c.  19.  is  punifhed. 
with  public  whipping,  and  three  months  imprifonment ;  and  to 
deftroy  the  toll-houfes,  or  any  fuice  or  lock  on  a  navigable  river, 
is  made  felony  to  be  punifhed  with  tranfportation  for  feven  years. 
By  the  ftatute  5  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  the  offence  of  deftroying  turn¬ 
pike-gates  or  fences,  is  made  felony  alfo,  with  tranfportation  for 
feven  years.  And,  laftly,  by  ftatute  8  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  the  offen¬ 
ces  of  deftroying  both  turnpikes  upon  roads,  and  fluices  upon 
rivers,  are  made  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy  •,  and  may  be 
tried  as  well  in  an  adjacent  county,  as  that  wherein  the  fadl  is 
committed.  The  remaining  offences  againft  the  public  peace 
are  merely  mildemefnors,  and  no  felonies  :  as. 
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5.  Affrays  (from  affraier,  to  terrify)  are  the  fighting  of 
two  or  more  perfons  in  fome  public  place,  to  the  terror  of  his 
majefty’s  fubjecfls ;  for,  if  the  fighting  be  in  private,  it  is  no 
affray  but  an  affault^.  Affrays  may  be  fupprefled  by  any  pri¬ 
vate  perfon  prefent,  who  is  juftifiable  in  endeavouring  to  part 
the  combatants,  whatever  confequence  may  enfue'.  But  more 
efpecially  the  conftable,  or  other  fimilar  officer,  however  deno¬ 
minated,  is  bound  to  keep  the  peace  j  and  to  that  purpofe  may 
break  open  doors  to  fupprefs  an  affray,  or  apprehend  the  af¬ 
frayers  ;  and  may  either  carry  them  before  a  jufticc,  or  iinpri- 
fon  them  by  his  own  authority  for  a  convenient  fpace  till  the 
heat  is  over ;  and  may  then  perhaps  alfo  make  them  find  fure- 
ties  for  the  peace  The  puniffiment  of  common  affrays  is  by 
fine  and  imprifonment ;  the  meafure  of  which  muff  be  regula¬ 
ted  by  the  circumflances  of  the  cafe  :  for,  where  there  is  any 
material  aggravation,  the  puniffiment  proportionably  increafes. 
As  where  two  perfons  coolly  and  deliberately  engage  in  a  duel ; 
this  being  attended  with  an  apparent  intention  and  danger  of 
murder,  and  being  a  high  contempt  of  the  juftice  of  the  nation, 
is  a  ftrong  aggravation  of  the  affray,  though  no  mifehief  has 
aftually  enfued®.  Another  aggravation  is,  when  thereby  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  juftice  are  difturbed  in  the  due  execution  of  their  office : 
or  where  a  refpedt  to  the  particular  place  ought  to  reftrain  and 
regulate  men’s  behaviour,  more  than  in  common  ones ;  as  in 
the  king’s  court,  and  the  like.  And  upon  the  fame  account 
alfo  all  affrays  in  a  church  or  church-yard  are  efteemed  very 
heinous  offences,  as  being  indignities  to  him  to  whofe  fervice 
thofe  places  are  confecrated.  Therefore  mere  quarrelfome  words, 
which  are  neither  an  affray  nor  an  offence  in  any  other  place, 
are  penal  here.  For  it  is  enabled  by  ftatute  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  4. 
that  if  any  perfon  ffiall,  by  words  only,  quarrel,  chide,  or 
brawl,  in  a  church  or  church-yard,  the  ordinary  fliall  fufpend 
him,  if  a  layman,  ab  ingreffu  ecclefiae ;  and,  if  a  clerk  in  orders, 

^  137. 

«  Ihid,  138. 
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from  the  miniftration  of  his  office  during  pleafure.  And,  if 
any  perfon  in  fuch  church  or  church-yard  proceeds  to  fmite  or 
lay  violent  hands  upon  another,  he  lhall  be  excommunicated 
fadlo  or  if  he  ftrikes  him  with  a  weapon,  or  draws  any  wea¬ 
pon  with  intent  to  ftrike,  he  fliall  befides  excommunication 
(being  convidted  by  a  jury)  have  one  of  his  ears  cut  off;  or, 
having  no  ears,  be  branded  with  the  letter  F  in  his  cheek.  T!ii'o 
perfons  may  be  guilty  of  an  affray  :  but, 

6.  Riots,  routs,  and  imlawful ajfemblies  muff  have  three  per- 
fons  at  leaff  to  conffitute  them.  An  iinlaivful  ajfembly  is  when 
three,  or  more,  do  aflemble  themfelves  together  to  do  an  un¬ 
lawful  adt,  as  to  pull  down  inclofures,  to  deffroy  a  warren  or 
the  game  therein  ;  and  part  without  doing  it,  or  making  any 
motion  towards  it^  A  rout  is  where  three  or  more  meet  to  do 
an  unlawful  adl  upon  a  common  quarrel, -as  forcibly  breaking 
down  fences  upon  a  right  claimed  of  common,  or  of  way ;  and 
make  fome  advances  towards  it^.  A  riot  is  where  three  or  more 
adtually  do  an  unlawful  adl  of  violence,  either  with  or  without 
a  common  caufe  or  quarrel  ;  as  if  they  beat  a  man  ;  or  hunt 
and  kill  game  in  another’s  park,  chafe,  warren,  or  liberty ;  or 
do  an  /  other  unlawful  adt  with  force  and  violence ;  or  even  do 
a  lawful  adt,  as  removing  a  nufance,  in  a  violent  and  tumultuous 
manner.  The  punifliment  of  unlawful  affemblies,  if  to  the 
number  of  twelve,  we  have  juff  now  feen  may  be  capital,  ac- 
cordine  to  the  circumffances  that  attend  it ;  but,  from  the  num- 

O 

ber  of  three  to  eleven,  is  by  fine  and  imprifonment  only.  The 
fame  is  the  cafe  in  riots  and  routs  by  the  common  law  ;  to  which 
the  pillory  in  very  enormous  cafes  has  been  fometimes  fuper- 
added‘.  And  by  the  ffatute  13  Hen.  IV.  c.  7.  any  twojuffices, 
together  with  the  ffieriff  or  under-flicriff  of  the  county,  may 
come  with  the  pojje  comitatus,  if  need  be,  and  fupprefs  any  fuch 
riot,  affembly,  or  rout,  arreff  the  rioters,  and  record  upon  the 
fpot  the  nature  and  ciixumffances  of  the  whole  tranfadlion ; 

f  3  Inft.  176.  “  3  Lift.  176. 

*  Bro.  Abr,  _t.  Riot,  .i  -  5.  *  l  Hawk.  P.  C.  159. 
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which  record  alone  fliall  be  a  fufficlent  convi<flion  of  the  offend¬ 
ers.  In  the  interpretation  of  which  ftatute  it  hath  been  holden, 
that  all  perfons,  noblemen  and  others,  except  women,  clergy¬ 
men,  perfons  decrepit,  and  infants  under  fifteen,  are  bound  to 
attend  the  jufiices  in  fupproffmg  a  riot,  upon  pain  of  fine  and 
iniprifonment ;  and  tliat  any  battery,  wounding,  or  killing  the 
rioters,  that  may  happen  in  fupprefiing  the  riot,  is  juliifiablei. 
So  that  our  antient  law,  previous  to  the  modern  riot  ad,  feems 
pretty  well  to  have  guarded  againft  any  violent  breach  of  the 
public  peace ;  efpecially  as  any  riotous  all'embly  on  a  public  or 
general  account,  as  to  redrefs  grievances  or  pull  down  all  inclo- 
fures,  and  alfo  refilling  the  king’s  forces  if  fent  to  keep  the 
peace,  may  amount  to  overt  ads  of  high  treafon,  by  levying 
war  againft  the  king. 

7.  Nearly  related  to  this  head  of  riots  is  the  offence  of 
tumultuous  petitimmg ;  which  was  carried  to  an  enormous  height 
in  the  times  preceding  the  grand  rebellion.  Wherefore  by  fta¬ 
tute  13  Car.  11.  ft.  I.  c.  5.  it  is  enaded,  that  not  more  than 
twenty  names  fliall  be  figned  to  any  petition  to  the  king  or  either 
houfe  of  parliament,  for  any  alteration  of  matters  eftabliflicd  by 
law  in  church  or  ftate ;  unlefs  the  contents  thereof  be  previoufly 
approved,  in  the  country,  by  three  juftices,  or  the  majority  of 
the  grand  jury  at  the  afiifes  or  quarter  feffions ;  and,  in  London, 
by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  :  and  that 
no  petition  fliall  be  delivered  by  a  company  of  more  than  ten 
perfons :  on  pain  in  either  cafe  of  incurring  a  penalty  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  too/,  and  three  months  iniprifonment. 

8.  An  eighth  offence  againft  the  public  peace  is  that  of  a 
foixible  etitry  or  detainer-,  which  is  committed  by  violently  taking 

or  keeping  poffeflion  of  lands  and  tenements,  with  menaces,  force, 
and  arms,  and  without  the  authorit)’’  of  law.  This  was  for- 

j  1  Hal,  P.  C.  495.  I  Hawk.P.C.  161.  the  reftoration,  ufually  taken  the  lead  iit 

This  may  be  one  reafon  (among  others)  petitions  to  parliament  for  the  alteration  of 
why  the  corporation  of  London  has,  finec  any  eltablilhcd  law. 
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merly  allowable  to  every  perfon  difleifed,  or  turned  out  of  pof- 
feflion,  unlefs  his  entry  was  taken  away  or  barred  by  his  own 
negledt,  or  other  circumftances ;  which  were  explained  more  at 
large  in  a  former  volume'.  But  this  being  found  very  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  public  peace,  it  was  thought  necelTary  by  feveral  fta- 
tutes  to  reftrain  all  perfons  from  the  ufe  of  fuch  violent  methods, 
even  of  doing  themfelves  juftice  j  and  much  more  if  they  have 
no  juftice  in  their  claim™.  So  that  the  entry  now  allowed  by 
law  is  a  peaceable  one ;  that  forbidden  is  fuch  as  is  carried  on 
and  maintained  with  force,  with  violence,  and  unufual  weapons. 
By  the  ftatute  5  Ric.  II.  fl.  i .  c.  8.  all  forcible  entries  are  puniflied 
with  imprifonment  and  ranfom  at  the  king’s  will.  And  by  the 
feveral  flatutes  of  15  Ric.  II.  c.  2.  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  9.  31  Eliz. 

c.  1 1,  and  21  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  upon  any  forcible  entry,  or  forcible 
detainer  after  peaceable  entry,  into  any  lands,  or  benefices  of  the 
church,  one  or  more  juftices  of  the  peace,  taking  fufficient 
power  of  the  county,  may  go  to  the  place,  and  there  record  the 
force  upon  his  own  view,  as  in  cafe  of  riots ;  and  upon  fuch 
convidlion  may  commit  the  offender  to  gaol,  till  he  makes  fine 
and  ranfom  to  the  king.  And  moreover  the  juftice  or  juftices 
have  power  to  fummon  a  jury,  to  try  the  forcible  entry  or  de¬ 
tainer  complained  of :  and,  if  the  fame  be  found  by  that  jury, 
then,  befides  the  fine  on  the  offender,  the  juftices  fliall  make  re- 
ftitution  by  the  flteriff  of  the  poffeflion,  without  inquiring  into 
the  merits  of  the  title ;  for  the  force  is  the  only  thing  to  be 
tried,  punifhed,  and  remedied  by  them  :  and  the  fame  may  be 
done  by  indidment  at  the  general  feffions.  But  this  provifion 
does  not  extend  to  fuch  as  endeavour  to  maintain  poffeflion  by 
force,  where  they  themfelves,  or  their  anceftors,  have  been  in 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  lands  and  tenements,  for  three 
years  immediately  preceding. 

9.  The  offence  of  riding  or  going  armed,  with  dangerous  or 
unufual  weapons,  is  a  crime  againft  the  public  peace,  by  terri¬ 
fying  the  good  people  of  the  land;  and  is  particularly  prohibited 
^  See  Vol.  III.  pag.  174,  ®  i  Hawk.  P.  C.  14T. 
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by  the  ftatute  of  Northampton,  2  Edw.  III.  c.  3.  upon  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  the  arms,  and  imprifonment  during  the  king’s 
pleafure :  in  like  manner  as,  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  every  Athe¬ 
nian  was  finable  who  walked  about  the  city  in  armour". 


10.  Spreading  falfe  news,  to  make  difcord  between  the  king 
and  nobility,  or  concerning  any  great  man  of  the  realm,  is  pu- 
niflied  by  common  law  °  with  fine  and  imprifonment ;  which  is 
confirmed  by  ftatutes  Weftm.  i.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  34.  2  Ric.  II.  ft.  i, 
c.  5.  and  1 2  Ric.  II.  c.  1 1. 

11.  False  and  pretended  prophecies,  with  intent  to  difturb 
the  peace,  are  equally  unlawful,  and  more  penal ;  as  they  raife 
enthufiaftic  jealoufies  in  the  people,  and  terrify  them  with  ima¬ 
ginary  fears.  They  are  therefore  puniflied  by  our  law,  upon  the 
fame  principle  that  fpreading  of  public  news  of  any  kind,  with¬ 
out  communicating  it  firft  to  the  magiftrate,  was  prohibited  by 
the  antient  Gauls  A  Such  falfe  and  pretended  prophecies  were 
puniflied  capitally  by  ftatute  i  Edw.  VI.  c.  1 2.  which  was  re¬ 
pealed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  And  now  by  the  ftatute 
5  Eliz.  c.  I  5.  the  penalty  for  the  firft  offence  is  a  fine  of  100/, 
and  one  year’s  imprifonment  j  for  the  fecond,  forfeiture  of  all 
goods  and  chattels,  and  imprifonment  during  life. 

12.  Besides  adtual  breaches  of  the  peace,  any  thing  that 
tends  to  provoke  or  excite  others  to  break  it,  is  an  offence  of 
the  fame  denomination.  Therefore  challenges  tojight,  either  by 
word  or  letter,  or  to  be  the  bearer  of  fuch  challenge,  are  punifli- 
able  by  fine  and  imprifonment,  according  to  the  circumftances 
of  the  offence’.  If  this  challenge  arifes  on  account  of  any  mo- 

^  Pott.  Antiqu.  b.  i.  c.  26.  afgue  mferitos  faljls  ruinorihus  terreri,  it 

•  2  Inlti  226.  3  Inft.  198.  “  ad f acinus  impclli,  et  de  Juinmis  reins  conji- 

P  Habent  legibus  fanfiurn,  ft  quis  quid  de  **  Hum  capere,  cogniturn  Caef.  dc  htih 

republica  a  fnitimis  rumore  ant fainaacceperity  Gall,  lib,  6,  cap.  19. 

“  uti  ad  magijlratum  deferaty  cicve  cum  alio  *1  i  Hawk.  P.  C.  135.  138. 
communicet :  quod  faepe  homines  temerarioi 
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ney  won  at  gaming,  or  if  any  aflault  or  affray  happen  upon 
Inch  account,  the  offender,  by  ftatute  9  Ann.  c.  14.  lhall  for¬ 
feit  all  his  goods  to  the  crown,  and  fuffer  two  years  impri- 
fonment. 

13.  Of  a  nature  very  finiilar  to  challenges  are  libels,  libelU 
famoji,  which,  taken  in  their  largeft  and  moft  extenfive  fenfe, 
fignify  any  writings,  pidlures,  or  the  like,  of  an  immoral  or 
illegal  tendency ;  but,  in  the  fenfe  under  which  we  are  now  to 
confider  them,  are  malicious  defamations  of  any  perfon,  and  ef- 
pecially  a  magiffrate,  made  public  by  either  printing,  writing, 
figns,  or  pidlures,  in  order  to  provoke  him  to  wrath,  or  expofe 
him  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  and  ridicule  ^  The  diredl 
tendency  of  thefe  libels  is  the  breach  of  the  public  peace,  by 
ffirring  up  the  objects  of  them  to  revenge,  and  perhaps  to  blood- 
flied.  The  communication  of  a  libel  to  any  one  perfon  is  a 
publication  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ® :  and  therefore  the  fending 
an  abufive  private  letter  to  a  man  is  as  much  a  libel  as  if  it 
were  openly  printed,  for  it  equally  tends  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace'.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  immaterial  with  refpcdlto  the 
effence  of  a  libel,  whether  the  matter  of  it  be  true  or  falfe  “  j. 
fince  the  provocation,  and  not  the  falfity,  is  the  thing  to  be 
puniflied  criminally  :  though,  doubtlefs,  the  falfliood  of  it  may 
aggravate  it’s  guilt,  and  enhance  it’s  puniHiment.  In  a  civil  ac¬ 
tion,  we  may  remember,  a  libel  mull  appear  to  be  falfe,  as  well 
as  fcandalous ;  for,  if  the  charge  be  true,  the  plaintiff  has 
received  no  private  injury,  and  has  no  ground  to  demand  a  com- 
penlation  for  himfelf,  whatever  offence  it  may  be  agaiall  the 
public  peace  :  and  therefore,  upon  a  civil  adlion,  the  truth  of 
the  accul'ation  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  fuit.  But,  in  a 
criminal  profecution,  the'  tendency  which  all  libels  have  to 
create  animolities,  and  to  difturb  the  public  peace,  is  the  foie 
confideration  of  the  law.  And  therefore,  in  fuch  profecutions, 

Poph.  139.  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  195. 

“  Moor.  627.  5  Rep.  125.  X  i  Mod.  99. 
See  Vol.  III.  pag.  125. 
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®  Moor.  S I  3. 

t  aBrownl.  151.  12  Rep.  35.  Hob.  215. 
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the  only  points  to  be  confidered  are,  firft,  the  making  or  pub- 
lifning  of  the  book  or  writing ;  and,  fecondly,  whether  the 
matter  be  criminal :  and,  if  both  thefe  points  are  againft  the 
defendant,  the  offence  againft  the  public  is  complete.  The 
punilhment  of  fuch  libellers,  for  either  making,  repeating, 
printing,  or  publifliing  the  libel,  is  fine,  and  fuch  corporal 
punifiiment  as  the  court  in  it’s  dilcretion  fhall  inflift  j  regard¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  the  offence,  and  the  quality  of  the  offen¬ 
der*.  By  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  at  Rome,  libels,  which 
affedted  the  reputation  of  another,  were  made  a  capital  offence  : 
but,  before  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  the  puniflunent  became 
corporal  only’’.  Under  the  emperor  Valentinian*  it  was  again 
made  capital,  not  only  to  write,  but  to  publifli,  or  even  to 
omit  deftroying  them.  Our  law,  in  this  and  many  other  re- 
fpedls,  correfponds  rather  with  the  middle  age  of  Roman  jurif- 
prudence,  when  liberty,  learning,  and  humanity,  were  in  their 
full  vigour,  than  with  the  cruel  edidls  that  were  eftabliflied  in 
the  dark  and  tyrannical  ages  of  the  antient  decemviri,  or  the 
later  emperors. 

I N  this,  and  the  other  inftances  which  we  have  lately  con¬ 
fidered,  where  blafphemous,  immoral,  trealbnable,  fchifmati- 
cal,  feditious,  or  fcandalous  libels  are  puniihcd  by  the  Englifti 
law,  fome  with  a  greater,  others  with  a  lefs  degree  of  feverity ; 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  properly  underftood,  is  by  no  means  in¬ 
fringed  or  violated.  The  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  indeed  effential 
to  the  nature  of  a  free  ftate  :  but  this  conlifts  in  laying  no  pre¬ 
vious  reftraints  upon  publications,  and  not  in  freedom  from 
cenfure  for  criminal  matter  when  publiflied.  Every  freeman 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  lay  what  fentiments  he  pleafes  before 
the  public  :  to  forbid  this,  is  to  deftroy  the  freedom  of  the 

^  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  196. 

y  - - - - ^linetlnvi  lex 

Pcenaque  lata^  rnah  quae  mllet  atnnlne  quenquivti 

Defcribl:  - - -  z'ertere  modu?n  fonnUine  fuHif.  ITor.  ad  15:. 

^  Ccd.  9.  36. 
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prefs  :  but  if  he  publidies  what  is  improper,  mifchievous,  or 
illegal,  he  mull  take  the  confequence  of  his  own  temerity. 
To  fubjedl  the  prefs  to  the  reftridlive  power  of  a  licenfer,  as 
was  formerly  done,  both  before  and  fmce  the  revolution*,  is  to 
fubjedt  all  freedom  of  fentiment  to  the  prejudices  of  one  man, 
and  make  him  the  arbitrary  and  infallible  judge  of  all  contro¬ 
verted  points  in  learning,  religion,  and  government.  But  to 
punifli  (as  the  law  does  at  prefent)  any  dangerous  or  offenfive 
writings,  which,  when  publiflied,  lhall  on  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial  be  adjudged  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  is  necell'ary  for  the 
prefervation  of  peace  and  good  order,  of  government  and  reli¬ 
gion,  the  only  folid  foundations  of  civil  liberty.  Thus  the  will 
of  individuals  is  Hill  left  free  ;  the  abufe  only  of  that  free  will 
is  the  objedt  of  legal  punifliment.  Neither  is  any  reflraint 
hereby  laid  upon  freedom  of  thought  or  enquiry  :  liberty  of 
private  fentiment  is  Hill  left ;  the  diffeminating,  or  making 
public,  of  bad  fentiments,  deftrudlive  of  the  ends  of  fociety, 
is  the  crime  which  fociety  corredts.  A  man  (fays  a  fine  writer 
on  this  fubjedl)  may  be  allowed  to  keep  poifons  in  his  clofet, 
but  not  publicly  to  vend  them  as  cordials.  And  to  this  we  may 


*  The  art  of  printing,  foon  after  it’s  in* 
trodudion,  was  looked  upon  (as  well  in 
England  as  in  other  countries)  as  merely  a 
matter  of  Rate,  and  fubjed  to  the  coercion 
of  the  crown.  It  was  therefore  regulated 
with  us  by  the  king’s  proclamations,  pro¬ 
hibitions,  charters  of  privilege  and  of  li¬ 
cence,  and  finally  by  the  decrees  of  the 
court  of  ilarchamber ;  which  limited  the 
number  of  printers,  and  of  prefTcs  which 
each  fhould  employ,  and  prohibited  new 
publications  unlefs  previoully  approved  by 
proper  licenfers.  On  the  demolition  of  this 
odious  jurifdidion  in  1641,  the  long  par¬ 
liament  of  Charles  1,  after  their  rupture 
with  that  prince,  affumed  the  fame  powers 
as  the  ftarchamber  cxcrcifed  with  refped  to 
the  licenfing  of  books;  and  in  1643,  1647, 
1649,  and  1652,  (ScobclL  i.  44,  134.  ii.  88, 


230.)  iflued  their  ordinances  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  foundedprincipally  on  the  ftarchamber 
decree  of  1637.  In  1662  was  pafTcd  the 
ftatute  13  14  Car,  II.  c.  33.  which  (with 

fomc  few  alterations)  was  copied  from  the 
parliamentary  ordinances.  This  ad  expired 
in  1 679,  but  was  revived  by  ftatute  i  Jac.  II. 
c.  17.  and  continued  till  1692.  It  was  then 
continued  for  two  years  longer  by  ftatute 
4  W.  Sc  M.  c,  24.  but,  though  frequent  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  by  the  government  to 
revive  it,  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  that 
reign,  (Com.  Journ.  ii  Feb.  1694.  26  Nov. 
1695.  220d.  1696.  9Feb.  1697.  31  Jan. 
1698.)  yet  the  parliament  refifted  it  fo 
ftrongly,  that  it  finally  expired,  and  the 
prefs  became  properly  free,  in  1694;  and 
has  ever  fincc-fo  continued. 


add, 
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add,  that  the  only  plaufible  argument  heretofore  ufed  for  re- 
ftraining  the  juft  freedom  of  the  prefs,  “  that  it  was  necelTary 
to  prevent  the  daily  abufe  of  it,”  will  entirely  lofe  it’s  force, 
when  it  is  ihewn  (by  a  feafonable  exertion  of  the  laws)  that  the 
prefs  cannot  be  abufed  to  any  bad  purpofe,  without  incurring  a 
fuitable  puniihment :  whereas  it  never  can  be  ufed  to  any  good 
one,  when  under  the  control  of  an  infpedlor.  So  true  will  it  be 
found,  that  to  cenfure  the  licentioufnefs,  is  to  maintain  the  li¬ 
berty,  of  the  prefs. 
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Chapter  the 


TWELFTH. 


Of  offences  against  PUBLIC  TRADE. 


OFFENCES  againft  public  trade,  like  thofe  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  clafles,  are  either  felonious,  or  not  felonious.  Of 
the  firft  fort  are, 

1 .  O  w  L  I  N  G,  fo  called  from  it’s  being  ufually  carried  on  in 
the  night,  which  is  the  offence  of  tranfporting  wool  or  llieep 
out  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  detriment  of  it’s  flaple  manufadlure. 
This  was  forbidden  at  common  law  %  and  more  particularly  by 
ftatute  II  Edw.  III.  c.  i.  when  the  importance  of  our  woollen 
manufadlure  was  firfl:  attended  to  ;  and  there  are  now  many  later 
flatutes  relating  to  this  offence,  the  mofl  ufeful  and  principal  of 
which  are  thofe  enadled  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
fince.  The  flatute  8  Eliz.  c.  3.  makes  the  tranfportation  of  live 
fheep,  or  embarking  them  on  board  any  lliip,  for  the  firfl  of¬ 
fence  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  imprifonment  for  a  year,  and  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  left  hand  lliall  be  cut  off  in  fonie  pub¬ 
lic  market,  and  fliall  be  there  nailed  up  in  the  opened;  place ; 
and  the  fecond  offence  is  felony.  The  flatutes  12  Car.  II.  c.  32. 
and  7  &  8  W.  III.  c.  28.  make  the  exportation  of  wool,  flieep, 
or  fuller’s  earth,  liable  to  pecuniary  penalties,  and  the  forfeiture 
of  the  interefl  of  che  fliip  and  cargo  by  the  owners,  if  privy ; 


^  Mirr.  c.  I,  §.  3. 
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and  confifcation  of  goods,  and  three  years  imprifonment  to  the 
mafter  and  all  the  mariners.  And  the  ftatute  4  Geo.  I.  c.  11. 
(amended  and  firrther  enforced  by  12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  and 
19'  Geo.  II.  c.  34.)  makes  it  tranfportatioii  for  feven  years,  if 
the  penalties  be  not  paid. 


2.  Smuggling,  or  the  offence  of  importing  goods  without 
paying  the  duties  impofed  thereon  by  the  laws  of  the  cuftoms 
and  excife,  is  an  offence  generally  connected  and  carried  on  hand 
in  hand  with  the  former.  This  is  reftrained  by  a  great  variety 
of  ftatutes,  which  inflidl  pecuniary  penalties  and  feifure  of  the 
goods  for  clandeftine  fmuggling  j  and  affix  the  guilt  of  felony, 
with  tranfportation  for  feven  years,  upon  more  open,  daring, 
and  avowed  pradlices  :  but  the  lafl;  of  them,  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34. 
is  for  this  purpofe  mjla?'  omnium ;  for  it  makes  all  forcible  ails 
of  fmuggling,  carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  or  even  in 
difguife  to  evade  them,  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  ;  enabl¬ 
ing,  that  if  three  or  more  perfons  fliall  alfemble,  with  fire  arms 
or  other  oftenfive  weapons,  to  affift  in  the  illegal  exportation  or 
importation  of  goods,  or  in  refcuing  the  fame  after  feifure,  or 
in  refcuing  offenders  in  cuftody  for  fuch  offences ;  or  ffiall  pafs 
with  fuch  goods  in  difguife  j  or  fhall  wound,  fhoot  at,  or  affault 
any  officers  of  the  revenue  when  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  j 
fuch  perfons  fhall  be  felons,  without  the  benefit  of  clergy.  As 
to  that  branch  of  the  ffatute,  which  required  anyperfon,  char¬ 
ged  upon  oath  as  a  fmuggler,  under  pain  of  death,  to  furrender 
himfelf  upon  proclamation,  it  feems  to  be  expired  ;  as  the  fub- 
fequent  ftatutes  ^  which  continue  the  original  abl  to  the  prefent 
time,  do  in  terms  continue  only  fo  much  of  the  faid  abl,  as  re¬ 
lates  to  the  punijlmtent  of  the  offenders,  and  not  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  method  of  apprehending  or  caufing  them  to  furrender  : 
and  for  offences  of  this  pofitive  fpecies,  where  punifiiment 
(though  neceffary)  is  rendered  fo  by  the  laws  themfelves,  which 
by  impofing  high  duties  on  commodities  increafe  the  temptation 

Stat.  2O  Geo,  IL  c.  3a.  32  Geo,  II.  c.  x8.  4  Geo.  III.  c.  la. 
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to  evade  them,  wc  cannot  furely  be  too  cautious  in  inflifting 
the  penalty  of  death 

3.  Another  offence  againft  public  trade  is  fraudulent  bank^ 
ruptcy,  which  was  fufliciently  fpoken  of  in  a  former  volume  ; 
when  we  thoroughly  examined  the  nature  of  thefe  unfortunate 
traders.  I  fhall  therefore  here  barely  mention  over  again  fome 
abufes  incident  to  bankruptcy,  viz.  the  bankrupt’s  negledl  of 
lurrendering  himfelf  to  his  creditors  ;  his  non-conformity  to 
the  direftions  of  the  feveral  flatutes ;  his  concealing  or  embez¬ 
zling  his  effedls  to  the  value  of  20/;  and  his  withholding  any 
books  or  writings  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors  :  all  which 
the  policy  of  our  commercial  country  has  made  capital  in  the 
offender ;  or,  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  And  indeed  it 
is  allowed  in  general,  by  fuch  as  are  the  mofi;  averfe  to  the  in- 
flidlion  of  capital  punifliment,  that  the  offence  of  fraudulent 
bankruptcy,  being  an  atrocious  fpecies  of  the  crimen fal/i,  ought 
to  be  put  upon  a  level  with  thofe  of  forgery  and  falfifying  the 
coin®.  To  this  head  we  may  alfo  fubjoin,  that  by  llatute 
32  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  it  is  felony  punifliable  by  tranfportation  for 
feven  years,  if  a  prifoner,  charged  in  execution  for  any  debt  un¬ 
der  100/,  neglefts  or  refufes  on  demand  to  difcover  and  deliver 
up  his  effects  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  And  thefe  are  the 
only  felonious  offences  againft  public  trade  ;  the  refidue  being 
mere  mifdemefnors :  as, 

4.  Usury,  which  is  an  unlawful  contraeft  upon  the  loan  of 
money,  to  receive  the  fame  again  with  exorbitant  increafe.  Of 
this  alfo  we  had  occafion  to  difeourfe  at  large  in  a  former  vo¬ 
lume  ^  We  there  obferved  that  by  ftatute  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9. 
the  rate  of  intereft  was  fixed  at  10/.  per  cent,  per  annum  :  which 
the  ftatute  13  Eliz.  c.  8.  confirms  ;  and  ordains,  that  all  brokers 
ftiall  be  guilty  of  a  praemunire  that  tranfadl  any  contradls  for 
more,  and  the  fecurities  themfelves  fhall  be  void.  The  ftatute 

•  Sec  Vol.  L  pag.  317.  Beccar.  ch.  33.  *  Bcccar.  ch.  34. 

^  See  Vol.  11.  pag,  481,  482.  ^  Sec  Vol.  U.  pag.  435, 

21  Jac.  I. 
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21  Jac.  I.  c.  17.  reduced  intereft  to  eight  per  cent  j  and,  it 
having  been  lowered  in  1650,  during  the  ufurpation,  to  fix  per 
cent,  the  fame  reduction  was  re-enadled  after  the  reftoration  by 
ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  13.  and,  laftly,  the  ftatute  12  Ann.  ft.  2. 
c.  16.  has  reduced  \t.  xo  per  cent .  Wherefore  not  only  all 
contradls  for  taking  more  are  in  thcmfelves  totally  void,  but  alfo 
the  lender  iliall  forfeit  treble  the  money  borrowed.  Alfo  if  any 
ferivener  or  broker  takes  more  than  five  ftiillings  per  cent,  pro¬ 
curation-money,  or  more  than  twelve-pence  for  making  a  bond, 
he  fliall  forfeit  20  A  with  cofts,  and  fliall  fulfer  imprifonment 
for  half  a  year. 

5.  Cheating  is  another  offence,  more  immediately  againft 
public  trade  ;  as  that  cannot  be  carried  on  without  a  punctilious 
regard  to  common  honefty,  and  faith  between  man  and  man. 
Hither  therefore  may  be  referred  that  prodigious  multitude  of 
ftatutes,  which  are  made  to  prevent  deceits  in  particular  trades, 
and  which  are  chiefly  of  ufe  among  the  traders  themfelves.  For 
fo  cautious  has  the  legiflature  been,  and  fo  thoroughly  abhors  all 
indirect  practices,  that  there  is  hardly  a  confiderable  fraud  inci¬ 
dent  to  any  branch  of  trade,  but  what  is  reftrained  and  punifhed 
by  fome  particular  ftatute.  The  offence  alfo  of  breaking  the  af~ 
Jife  of  bread,  or  the  rules  laid  down  by  law,  and  particularly  by 
ftatute  31  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  and  3  Geo.  III.  c.  11.  for  afeertaining 
it’s  price  in  every  given  quantity,  is  reducible  to  this  head  of 
cheating  :  as  is  likewife  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  offence  of  fell¬ 
ing  by  falfe  weights  and  meafures  the  ftandard  of  which  fell  un- 
sder  our  confideration  in  a  former  volume  ^  The  punifliment  of 
bakers  breaking  the  affife,  was  antiently  to  ftand  in  the  pillory, 
by  ftatute  51  Hen.  III.  ft.  6.  and  for  brewers  (by  the  fame  aCl) 
to  ftand  in  the  tumbrel  or  dungcart  :  which,  as  we  learn  from 
domefday  book,  was  the  punifliment  for  knavifli  brewers  in  the 
city  of  Chefter  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  confeffor, 

Malam  cei-vijiam  faciens,  in  cathedra  ponebatur  Jiercoris'."  But 

^  See  Vol.  I.  pag.  274.  ’  Scld.  tir,  of  hon,  b.  2,  c.  5.  3. 

^  3  Inll,  219. 
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now  the  general  puniflinient  for  all  frauds  of  this  kind,  if  indicTted 
(as  they  may  be)  at  common  law,  is  by  H'ne  and  imprifonment  ; 
though  the  eafier  and  more  ufual  way  is  by  levying  on  a  fummary 
conviction,  by  diftrefs  and  fale,  the  forfeitures  impofed  by  the 
fevcral  aCts  of  parliament.  Laftly,  any  deceitful  pradtice,  in  co¬ 
zening  another  by  artful  means,  whether  in  matters  of  trade  or 
otherwife,  as  by  playing  with  falfe  dice,  or  the  like,  is  punifliable 
with  fine,  imprifonment,  and  pillory And  by  the  ilatutes 
33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i.  and  30  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  if  any  man  defrauds 
another  of  any  valuable  chattels  by  colour  of  any  falfe  token, 
counterfeit  letter,  or  falfe  pretence,  or  pawns  or  difpofes  of  an¬ 
other’s  goods  without  the  confent  of  the  owner,  he  fhall  fuffer 
fuch  punifhment  by  imprifonment,  fine,  pillory,  tranfportation, 
whipping,  or  other  corporal  pain,  as  the  court  fliall  direCt. 

6.  The  offence  foreJlaUing  the  market  is  alfo  an  offence 
againfl  public  trade.  This,  which  (as  well  as  the  two  following) 
is  alfo  an  offence  at  common  law.',  is  defcribed  by  ftatute  5  he 
6  Edvv.  VI.  c.  14.  to  be  the  buying  or  contracting  for  any  mer¬ 
chandize  or  victual  coming  in  the  way  to  market ;  or  diffuading 
perfons  from  bringing  their  goods  or  provifions  there  ;  or  per- 
fuading  them  to  enhance  the  price,  when  there  :  any  of  which 
practices  make  the  market  dearer  to  the  fair  trader. 

7.  Regrating  is  defcribed  by  the  fame  ftatute  to  be  the 
buying  of  corn,  or  other  dead  victual,  in  any  market,  and  fell¬ 
ing  it  again  in  the  fame  market,  or  within  four  miles  of  the 
place.  For  this  alfo  enhances  the  price  of  the  provifions,  as  every 
fuccelfive  feller  muft  have  a  fucceffive  profit. 

8.  Engrossing,  by  the  fame  ftatute,  is  the  getting  into 
one’s  pofleftion,  or  buying  up,  of  corn  or  other  dead  victuals, 
with  intent  to  fell  them  again.  This  muft  of  courfe  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  public,  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  one  or  two 
rich  men  to  raife  the  price  of  provifions  at  their  own  diferetion. 

^  1  Hawk.  P,  C.  "  *  2  Hawk.  P.  C,  23c. 
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And  the  penalty  for  thefe  three  offences  by  this  ftatute  (which 
is  the  lafl:  that  hath  been  made  concerning  them)  is  the  forfeiture 
of  the  goods  or  their  value,  and  two  months  imprifonment  for 
the  firft  offence ;  double  value  and  fix  months  imprifonment  for 
the  fecond  j  and,  for  the  third,  the  offender  fliall  forfeit  all  his 
goods,  be  fet  in  the  pillory,  and  imprifoned  at  the  king’s  pleafure. 
Among  the  Romans  thefe  offences,  and  other  male-praftices  to 
raife  the  price  of  provifions,  were  punhhed  by  a  pecuniary  muld. 

Poena  viginti  aureonm  Jlatuitur  adverfus  en?n,  qui  co7itra  anno- 
“  na7n  fecerit,  focietatemve  coierit  quo  annona  carior  Jiat 


9.  Monopolies  are  much  the  fame  offence  in  other  branches 
of  trade,  that  engroffing  is  in  provifions  :  being  a  licence  or  pri¬ 
vilege  allowed  by  the  king  for  the  foie  buying  and  felling,  ma¬ 
king,  working,  or  ufing,  of  any  thing  whatfoever  j  whereby  the 
fubjeil  in  general  is  reftrained  from  that  liberty  of  manufadlu- 
ring  or  trading  which  he  had  before  Thefe  had  been  carried 
to  an  enormous  height  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  j 
and  tvere  heavily  complained  of  by  fir  Edward  Coke ",  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  James  the  firft  :  but  were  in 
great  meafure  remedied  by  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  3.  which  declares 
fuch  monopolies  to  be  contrary  to  law  and  void  j  (except  as  to 
patents,  not  exceeding  the  grant  of  fourteen  years,  to  the  au¬ 
thors  of  new  inventions ;)  and  monopolifts  are  punifiied  with 
the  forfeiture  of  treble  damages  and  double  cofts,  to  thofc  whom 
they  attempt  to  difturb  ;  and  if  they  procure  any  acftion,  brought 
againft  them  for  thefe  damages,  to  be  ftayed  by  any  extrajudicial 
order,  other  than  of  the  court  wherein  It  is  brought,  they  incur 
the  penalties  of  praemunire.  Combinations  alfo  among  vi(ftuallers 
or  artificers,  to  raife  the  price  of  provifions,  or  any  commodi¬ 
ties,  or  the  rate  of  labour,  are  in  many  cafes  feverely  punifiied 
by  particular  ftatutes ;  and,  in  general,  by  ftatute  2  &  3  Edw.  VI. 
c.  15.  with  the  forfeiture  of  10/,  or  twenty  days  imprifonment, 
with  an  allowance  of  only  bread  and  water,  for  the  firft  oft'ence  ^ 
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20  /.  or  the  pillory,  for  the  fecond  j  and  40  /.  for  the  third,  or 
elfe  the  pillory,  lofs  of  one  ear,  and  perpetual  infamy.  In  the 
fame  manner,  by  a  conftitution  of  the  emperor  Zeno  ^  all  mo¬ 
nopolies  and  combinations  to  keep  up  the  price  of  merchandize, 
provifions,  or  workmanlhip,  were  prohibited  upon  pain  of  for¬ 
feiture  of  goods  and  perpetual  banifhment. 

10.  To  exercife  a in  any  town,  without  having  pre- 
vioufly  ferved  as  an  apprentice  for  fevcn  years  is  looked  upon 
to  be  detrimental  to  public  trade,  upon  the  fuppofed  want  of 
fufficient  Ikill  in  the  trader ;  and  therefore  is  puniflied  by  fla- 
tute  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  with  the  forfeiture  of  forty  fhillings  by  the 
month. 

11.  Lastlv,  to  prevent  the  deftrudtlon  of  our  home  ma¬ 
nufactures,  by  tranjporting  and  /educing  our  arti/s  to  fettle  abroad, 
it  is  provided  by  ftatute  5  Geo.  I.  c.  27.  that  fuch  as  fo  entice 
or  feduce  them  fhall  be  fined  100/,  and  be  imprifoned  three 
months  j  and  for  the  fecond  offence  fhall  be  fined  at  difcretion, 
and  be  imprifoned  a  year  :  and  the  artificers,  fo  going  into  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  and  not  returning  within  fix  months  after 
warning  given  them  by  the  Britifh  embafiador  where  they  re- 
fide,  fhall  be  deemed  aliens,  and  forfeit  all  their  lands  and 
goods,  and  fliall  be  incapable  of  any  legacy  or  gift.  By  ftatute 
23  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  the  feducers  incur,  for  the  firfl  offence,  a 
forfeiture  of  500/.  for  each  artificer  contraCled  with  to  be  fent 
abroad,  and  imprifonment  for  twelve  months  j  and  for  the  fe¬ 
cond,  1000 1,  and  are  liable  to  two  years  imprifonment :  and  if 
any  perfon  exports  any  tools  or  utenfils  ufed  in  the  filk  or  wool¬ 
len  manufadures,  he  forfeits  the  fame  and  200/,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  fhip  (having  knowlege  thereof)  100 /.*  and  if  any 
captain  of  a  king’s  fhip,  or  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  knowingly 
fuffers  fuch  exportation,  he  forfeits  100/.  and  his  employment  j 
and  is  for  ever  made  incapable  of  bearing  any  public  office. 

f  Ced.  4.  59-  »•  ’  Sec  Vol.  I.  pag.  427.. 
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Chapter  the  thirteenth. 

Of  offences  against  the  PUBLIC  HEALTH, 
AND  THE  PUBLIC  POLICE  OR  OECONOMY, 


The  fourth  fpecies  of  offences,  more  elpccially  affecting  the 
commonwealth,  are  fuch  as  are  againft  the  public  health 
of  the  nation  ;  a  concern  of  the  higheft  importance,  and  for  the 
prefervation  of  which  there  are  in  many  countries  fpecial  ma>^ 
giftrates  or  curators  appointed. 

I .  Th  e  firft  of  thefe  offences  is  a  felony ;  but,  by  the  bleff* 
ing  of  providence  for  more  than  a  century  paft,  incapable  of 
being  committed  in  this  nation.  For  by  ftatute  i  Jac.  I.  c.  31. 
it  is  enadled,  that  if  any  perfon  infedtcd  with  the  plague,  of 
dwelling  in  any  infedled  houfe,  be  commanded  by  the  mayor  of 
conftable,  or  other  head  officer  of  his  town  or  vill,  to  keep  his 
houfe,  and  ffiall  venture  to  difobey  it ;  he  may  be  inforced,  by 
the  watchmen  appointed  on  fuch  melancholy  occafions,  to  obey 
fuch  neceffary  command :  and,  if  any  hurt  enfue  by  fuch  inforce- 
ment,  the  watchmen  are  thereby  indemnified.  And  farther,  if 
fuch  perfon  fo  commanded  to  confine  himfelf  goes  abroad,  and 
converfes  in  company,  if  he  has  no  plague  fore  upon  him,  he 
fliall  be  puniflied  as  a  vagabond  by  whipping,  and  be  bound  to 
his  good  behaviour  :  but,  if  he  has  any  infeftious  fore  upon  him 
uncured,  he  then  fliall  be  guilty  of  felony.  By  the  ftatute 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  (explained  and  amended  by  29  Geo.  II.  c.  8.) 
the  method  of  performing  quarentine,  or  forty  days  probation, 
VoL.  IV.  W  by 
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by  fliips  coming  from  infected  countries,  is  put  in  a  much  more 
regular  and  effedlual  order  than  formerly  j  and  mafters  of  fliips, 
coming  from  infe<51ed  places  and  difobeying  the  diredlions  there 
given,  or  having  the  plague  on  board  and  concealing  it,  are 
guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  fame  penalty 
alfo  attends  perfons  efcaping  from  the  lazarets,  or  places  wherein 
quarentine  is  to  be  performed  and  officers  and  watchmen  ne- 
gledling  their  duty;  and  perfons  conveying  goods  or  letters  from 
fliips  performing  quarentine. 

2.  A  SECOND,  but  much  inferior,  fpecies  of  offence  againft 
public  health  is  the  felling  of  imivkolfome  provifions.  To  prevent 
which  the  ftatute  51  Hen.  III.  ft.  6.  and  the  ordinance  for  ba¬ 
kers,  c.  7.  prohibit  the  fale  of  corrupted  wine, '  contagious  or 
unwholfome  flefli,  or  flefli  that  is  bought  of  a  Jew  ;  under  pain 
of  amercement  for  the  firft  offence,  pillory  for  the  fecond,  fine 
and  imprifonment  for  the  third,  and  abjuration  of  the  town  for 
the  fourth.  And  by  the  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  25.  §•  it.  any 
brewing  or  adulteration  of  wine  is  puniflied  with  the  forfeiture 
of  100/,  if  done  by  the  wholefale  merchant ;  and  40 /,  if  done 
by  the  vintner  or  retale  trader.  Thefe  are  all  the  offences,  whicl> 
may  properly  be  faid  to  refpedt  the  public  health. 

V.  T  H  E  laft  fpecies  of  offences  which  efpecially  affe<ft  the 
commonwealth  arc  thofe  againft  the  public  police  and  oecofiomy. 
By  the  public  police  and  oeconomy  I  mean  the  due  regulation 
and  domeftic  order  of  the  kingdom:  whereby  the  individuals  of 
the  ftate,  like  members  of  a  well  governed  family,  are  bound  to 
conform  their  general  behaviour  to  the  rules  of  propriety,  good 
neighbourhood,  and  good  manners ;  and  to  be  decent,  induf- 
trious,  and  inoffenfive  in  their  refpe<ftive  ftations.  This  head  of 
offences  muft  therefore  be  very  milcellaneous,  as  it  comprizes 
all  fuch  crimes  as  efpecially  affedl  public  fociety,  and  are  not 
comprehended  under  any  of  the  four  preceding  fpecies.  Thefe 
amount,  fome  of  them  to  felony,  and  others  to  mifdemefnors 
only.  Among  the  former  are. 
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1.  The  offence  of  clartdejline  marriages:  for  by  the  ftatutc 

26 Geo.  II.  c.  33.  I.  To  folemnize  marriage  in  any  other  place 
befides  a  church,  or  public  chapel  wherein  banns  have  been  ufu- 
ally  publifhed,  except  by  licence  from  the  archbidiop and, 
2.  To  folemnize  marriage  in  fuch  church  or  chapel  without  due 
publication  of  banns,  or  licence  obtained  from  a  proper  autho¬ 
rity ; —  do  both  of  them  not  only  render  the  marriage  void, 
but  fubjeft  the  perfon  folemnizing  it  to  felony,  puniflied  by 
tranfportation  for  fourteen  years  :  as,  by  three  former  ftatutes  *, 
he  and  his  afliftants  were  fubjeft  to  a  pecuniary  forfeiture  of 
100/.  3.  To  make  a  falfe  entry  in  a  marriage  regifter  ;  to  alter 

it  when  made ;  to  forge,  or  counterfeit,  fuch  entry,  or  a  mar¬ 
riage  licence,  or  aid  and  abet  fuch  forgery  ;  to  utter  the  fame 
as  true,  knowing  it  to  be  counterfeit ;  or  to  deftroy  or  procure 
the  deftrudlion  of  any  regifler,  in  order  to  vacate  any  marriage, 
or  fubjedt  any  perfon  to  the  penalties  of  this  adt ;  all  thefe' of¬ 
fences,  knowingly  and  wilfully  committed,  fubjedl  the  party  to 
the  guilt  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

2.  Another  felonious  offence,  with  regard  to  this  holy  ef- 
tate  of  matrimony,  is  what  our  law  corruptly  calls  bigamy,  which 
properly  fignifies  being  twice  married,  but  with  us  is  ufed  as  fy- 
nonymous  to  polygamy,  or  having  a  plurality  of  wives  at  once  ^ 
Such  fecond  marriage,  living  the  former  hufband  or  wife,  is  Am¬ 
ply  void,  and  a  mere  nullity,  by  the  ecclefiaftical  law  of  England; 
and  yet  the  legiflature  has  thought  it  juft  to  make  it  felony,  by 
reafon  of  it’s  being  fo  great  a  violation  of  the  public  oeconomy  and 
decency  of  a  well  ordered  ftate.  For  polygamy  can  never  be  en¬ 
dured  under  any  rational  civil  eftablifliment,  whatever  fpecious 
reafons  may  be  urged  for  it  by  the  eaftern  nations,  the  fallaciouf- 
nefs  of  which  has  been  fully  proved  by  many  fenfible  writers : 
but  in  northern  countries  the  Very  nature  of  the  climate  feems 
to  reclaim  againft  it  j  it  never  having  obtained  in  this  part  of  the 

*  6  Sr  7  W.  III.  c.  6.  7  &  8  W.  III.  c.  35.  k  3  Inft.  88. 

10  Ann.  c.  19,  1 76. 
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world,  even  from  the  time  of  our  German  anceftors  j  who,  as 
Tacitus  informs  us%  **  prope  Jolt  barbarorum  Jingulis  iixoribus 
contenti  Jimt.”  It  is  therefore  puniflied  by  the  laws  both  of 
antient  and  modern  Sweden  with  death'*.  And  with  us  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  enafted  by  ftatute  1  Jac.  I.  c.  1 1.  that  if  any  perfon, 
being  married,  do  afterwards  marry  again,  the  former  hufband 
or  wife  being  alive,  it  is  felony  j  but  within  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
The  firft  wife  in  this  cafe  lliall  not  be  admitted  as  an  evidence 
againfi;  her  hufband,  becaufe  fhe  is  the  true  wife  ;  but  the  fe- 
cond  may,  for  flie  is  indeed  no  wife  at  all '  3  and  fo,  'nice  verjht 
of  a  fecond  hufband.  This  adl  makes  an  exception  to  five  cafes, 
in  which  fuch  fecond  marriage,  though  in  the  three  firft  it  is 
void,  is  yet  no  felony-  i.  Where  either  party  hath  been  conti¬ 
nually  abroad  for  feven  years,  whether  the  party  in  England  hath 
notice  of  the  other’s  being  living  or  no.  2.  Where  either  of  the 
parties  hath  been  abfent  from  the  other  feven  years  'within  this 
kingdom,  and  the  remaining  party  hath  had  no  notice  of  the 
other’s  being  alive  within  that  time.  3.  Where  there  is  a  di¬ 
vorce  or  feparation  a  meftja  et  thoro  by  fentence  in  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  court.  4.  Where  the  firft  marriage  is  declared  abfolutely 
void  by  any  fuch  fentence,  and  the  parties  loofed  a  'omculo.  Or, 
5.  Where  either  of  the  parties  was  under  the  age  of  confent  at 
the  time  of  the  firft  marriage  :  for  in  fuch  cafe  the  firft  mar¬ 
riage  was  voidable  by  the  difagreement  of  either  party,  which 
this  fecond  marriage  very  clearly  amounts  to.  But,  if  at  the 
age  of  confent  the  parties  had  agreed  to  the  marriage,  which 
completes  the  contradl,  and  is  indeed  the  real  marriage  3  and 
afterwards  one  of  them  fhould  marry  again ;  I  fhould  appre¬ 
hend  that  fuch  fecond  marriage  would  be  within  the  reafon  and 
penalties  of  the  adt. 

3.  A  THIRD  fpecies  of  felony  againft  the  good  order  and 
oeconomy  of  the  kingdom,  is  by  idle  foldiers  and  ^nartners  wan¬ 
dering  about  the  realm,  or  perfons  pretending  fo  to  be,  and 

^  de  TKor.  Gerrn^  i8.  *  x  Hal.  P.  C,  693. 

^  Stiernh.  de  jure  Sueon.  /.  3.  2* 
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abufing  the  name  of  that  honourable  profeffion  h  Such  a  one, 
not  having  a  teflimonial  or  pafs  from  a  juflice  of  the  peace,  li¬ 
miting  the  time  of  his  paflage  or  exceeding  the  time  limited 
for  fourteen  days,  unlefs  he  falls  fick  ;  or  forging  fuch  teflimo- 
nial  is  by  fatute  39  Eliz.  c.  17.  made  guilty  of  felony,  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  clergy.  This  fanguinary  law,  though  in  pradtice 
defervedly  antiquated,  fill  remains  a  difgrace  to  our  ftatute- 
book  :  yet  attended  with  this  mitigation,  that  the  offender  may 
be  delivered,  if  any  honeft  freeholder  or  other  perfon  of  fub- 
ftance  will  take  him  into  his  fervice,  and  he  abides  in  the  fame 
for  one  year;  unlefs  licenced  to  depart  by  his  employer,  who  in 
fuch  cafe  fliall  forfeit  ten  pounds. 

4.  Outlandish  perfons  calling  themfelves  'Egyptiaiis,  or 
gypjiesf  are  another  objedl  of  the  feverity  of  fome  of  our  unre¬ 
pealed  ftatutes.  Thefe  are  a  flrange  kind  of  commonwealth 
among  themfelves  of  wandering  impoftors  and  jugglers,  who  made 
their  firfl  appearance  in  Germany  about  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  and  have  fince  fpread  themfelves  all  over  Europe. 
Munfler,  it  is  true®,  who  is  followed  and  relied  upon  by  Spel- 
man**,  fixes  the  time  of  their  firfl  appearance  to  the  year  1417  ; 
but,  as  he  owns,  that  the  firfl  whom  he  ever  faw  were  in  1524, 
it  is  probably  an  error  of  the  prefs  for  1517  ;  efpecially  as  other 
hiflorians^  inform  us,  that  when  fultan  Selim  conquered  Egypt, 
in  the  year  1517,  feveral  of  the  natives  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the 
Turkifh  yoke  ;  but,  being  at  length  fubdued  and  baniflied,  they 
agreed  to  difperfe  in  fmall  parties  all  over  the  world,  where  their 
fuppofed  flcill  in  the  black  art  gave  them  an  univerfal  reception, 
in  that  age  of  fuperilition  and  credulity.  In  the  compafs  of  a 
very  few  years  they  gained  fuch  a  number  of  idle  profelytes, 
(who  imitated  their  language  and  complexion,  and  betook  them¬ 
felves  to  the  fame  arts  of  chiromancy,  begging,  and  pilfering) 
that  they  became  troublefome  and  even  formidable  to  mofl  of 

f  3lnft.85.  »  Gloff.  193. 

5  Cojmogr.  /.  3.  j  Mod.  Univ.  Hid-  xliii.  271. 
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the  ftates  of  Europe.  Hence  they  were  expelled  from  France 
in  the  year  1 560,  and  from  Spain  in  1591  *.  And  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  England  took  the  alarm  much  earlier:  for  in  1530,  they 
are  defcribed  by  ftatute  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.  as  **  outlandilli 
“  people,  calling  themfelves  Egyptians,  ufing  no  craft  nor  feat 
of  merchandize,  who  have  come  into  this  realm  and  gone  from 
“  (hire  to  fhire  and  place  to  place  in  great  company,  and  ufcd 
“  great,  fubtil,  and  crafty  means  to  deceive  the  people ;  bearing 
them  in  hand,  that  they  by  palmeflry  could  tell  men’s  and 
“  women’s  fortunes ;  and  fo  many  times  by  craft  and  fubtilty 
have  deceived  the  people  of  their  money,  and  alfo  have  com- 
“  mitted  many  heinous  felonies  and  robberies.”  Wherefore  they 
are  directed  to  avoid  the  realm,  and  not  to  return  under  pain  of 
imprifonment,  and  forfeiture  of  their  goods  and  chattels ;  and, 
upon  their  trials  for  any  felony  which  they  may  hive  committed, 
they  fliall  not  be  intitled  to  a  jury  de  rjiedietate  linguae.  And  af¬ 
terwards,  it  is  enadted  by  ftatutes  1  &  2  Ph.  &  M.  c.  4.  and 
5  Eliz.  c.  20.  that  if  any  fuch  perfons  fliali  be  imported  into 
this  kingdom,  the  importer  fliall  forfeit  40/.  And  if  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  themfelves  remain  one  month  in  this  kingdom  •,  or  if  any 
perfon,  being  fourteen  years  old,  (whether  natural  born  fubjedl 
or  ftranger)  which  hath  been  feen  or  found  in  the  fellovvfliip 
of  fuch  Egyptians,  or  which  hath  dilguifed  him  or  herfelf  like 
them,  fliall  remain  in  the  fame  one  month,  at  one  or  feveral 
times;  it  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  :  and  fir  Matthew 
Hale  informs  us that  at  one  Suffolk  aflifes  no  lefs  than  thir¬ 
teen  gypfies  were  executed  upon  thefe  ftatutes,  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore  the  reftoration.  But,  to  the  honour  of  our  national  huma¬ 
nity,  there  are  no  inftances  more  modern  than  this,  of  carrying 
thefe  laws  into  practice. 

5.  To  defeend  next  to  offences,  whofe  punifliment  is  fliort 
of  death.  Conunoji  nufances  are  a  fpecies  of  offences  againft  the 
public  order  and  oeconomical  regimen  of  the  ftate  3  being  either 

'  Dufrefne,  Glojf.  L  200.  ^  i  Hal.  P.  C.  671. 
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the  doing  of  a  thing  to  the  annoyance  of  all  the  king’s  fubjedts, 
or  the  negledling  to  do  a  thing  which  the  common  good  re¬ 
quires'.  The  nature  of  comm?i  nuCznces,  and  their  diftindlion 
from  p7‘iviite  nufances,  were  explained  in  the  preceding  vo¬ 
lume'";  when  we  confidered  more  particularly  the  nature  of  the 
private  fort,  as  a  civil  injury  to  individuals.  I  lliall  here  only 
remind  the  ftudent,  that  common  nufances  are  fuch  inconvenient 
or  troublefome  offences,  as  annoy  the  whole  community  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  not  merely  feme  particular  perfon  ;  and  therefore  are 
indidlable  only,  and  not  adtionable ;  as  it  would  be  unreafon- 
able  to  multiply  fuits,  by  giving  every  man  a  feparate  right  of 
adlion,  for  what  damnifies  him  in  common  only  with  the  reft 
of  his  fellow  fubjedls.  Of  this  nature  are,  1.  Annoyances  in 
highiiiays,  bridges,  and  public  r'wers,  by  rendering  the  fame  in¬ 
convenient  or  dangerous  to  pafs  :  either  pofitively,  by  adlual 
obftrudlions  ;  or  negatively,  by  want  of  reparations.  For  both 
of  thefe,  the  perfon  fo  obftrudting,  or  fuch  individuals  as  are 
bound  to  repair  and  cleanfe  them,  or  (in  default  of  thefe  laft) 
the  parifli  at  large,  may  be  indidted,  diftreined  to  repair  and. 
amend  them,  and  in  fome  cafes  fined.  And  a  prefentment 
thereof  by  a  judge  of  aflife,  ^c,  or  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  (hall 
be  in  all  refpedfs  equivalent  to  an  indidlment".  Where  there  is 
an  houfe  eredted,  or  an  inclofure  made,  upon  any  part  of  the  king’s 
demefnes,  or  of  an  highway,  or  common  ftreet,  or  public  water, 
or  fuch  like  public  things,  it  is  properly  called  a  purprejiure 

2.  All  thole  kinds  of  nufances,  (fuch  as  offenfive  trades  and 
manufadtures)  which  when  injurious  to  a  private  man'are  ac¬ 
tionable,  are,  when  detrimental  to  the  public,  punifhable  by 
public  profecution,  and  fubjedl  to  fine  according  to  the  quantity 
of  the  mifdemefnor :  and  particularly  the  keeping  of  hogs  in 
any  city  or  market  town  is  indidlable  as  a  public  nufance  p. 

3.  All  diforderly  inns  or  ale-honfes,  bawdy- hoisfes,  gaming-houfes, 
Jiage-plays  unlicenced,  booths  and  ftages  for  rope-dancers,  mount- 

*  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  197.  ®  Co.  Litt.  277.  from  the  French  pur- 

Vol.  JII.  pag.  216.  pris,  an  inclofure. 

*  Stat.  7  Geo.  Ill,  c,  42.  »  Salk.  460. 
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ebanks,  and  the  like,  are  public  nufances,  and  may  upon  indid- 
inent  be  fupprelled  and  fined Inns,  in  particular,  being  in¬ 
tended  for  the  lodging  and  receipt  of  travellers,  may  be  indict¬ 
ed,  fupprefied,  and  the  inn-keepers  fined,  if  they  refufe  to  en¬ 
tertain  a  traveller  without  a  very  fufficient  caufe :  for  thus  to 
fruftrate  the  end  of  their  inftitution  is  held  to  be  diforderly  be¬ 
haviour  %  Thus  too  the  hofpitable  laws  of  Norway  punifli,  in 
the  feverefl;  degree,  fuch  inn-keepers  as  refufe  to  furnifli  accom¬ 
modations  at  a  juft  and  reafonablc  price 4.  By  ftatute  10  & 
1 1  W.  III.  c.  17.  all  lotteries  are  declared  to  be  public  nufances, 
and  all  grants,  patents,  or  licences  for  the  fame  to  be  contrary 
to  law.  5.  Cottages  are  held  to  be  common  nufances,  if  ereCted 
fingly  on  the  wafte,  being  harbours  for  thieves  and  other  idle 
and  dillblute  perfons.  Therefore  it  is  enaCted  by  ftatute  31  Eliz. 
c.  7.  that  no  perfon  (hall  ereCf  a  cottage,  unlefs  he  lays  to  it 
four  acres  of  freehold  land  of  inheritance  to  be  occupied  there¬ 
with,  on  pain  to  forfeit  to  the  king  \ol.  for  it’s  ereCtion,  and 
40  s.  per  month  for  it’s  continuance  ;  and  no  owner  or  occu¬ 
pier  of  a  cottage  ftiall  fuffer  any  inmates  therein,  or  more  fami¬ 
lies  than  one  to  inhabit  there,  on  pain  to  forfeit  10  r.  per  month 
to  the  lord  of  the  leet.  This  feems,  upon  our  prefent  more 
enlarged  notions,  a  hard  and  impolitic  law  ;  depriving  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  houfes  to  dwell  in,  and  confequently  preventing  the  po- 
puloufnefs  of  towns  and  parilhes :  which,  though  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  endeavoured  to  be  guarded  againft,  through  a  fatal  rural 
policy,  (being  fometimes,  when  the  poor  are  ill-managed,  an 
intolerable  hardfliip)  yet,  taken  in  a  national  view,  and  on  a 
fuppofition  of  proper  induftiy  and  good  parochial  government, 
is  a  very  great  advantage  to  any  kingdom.  But  indeed  this,  like 
moft  other  rigid  or  inconvenient  laws,  is  rarely  put  in  execution. 
6.  The  making  and  felling  of  Jireivorks  and  J'qmbs,  or  throvving 
them  about  in  any  ftreet,  is,  on  account  of  the  danger  that  may 

^  I  Hawk,  P.  C.  198.  22^.  f  Stiernh.  de  jure  Stuart*  L  2.  r.  9# 
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enfue  to  any  thatched  or  timber  buildings,  declared  to  be  a 
common  nuiance,  by  ftatute  9  &  10  W.  III.  c.  7,  and  therefore 
is  punilhable  by  fine.  7.  Eaves-droppers,  or  fuch  as  liften  under 
walls  or  windows,  or  the  eaves  of  a  houfe,  to  hearken  after  dif- 
courfe,  and  thereupon  to  frame  flanderous  and  mifehievous  tales, 
are  a  common  nufance  and  prefentable  at  the  court-leet’ ;  or  are 
indidtable  at  the  fefiions,  and  punifhable  by  fine  and  finding 
fureties  for  the  good  behaviour*.  8.  Laftly,  a  common  /cold,  com¬ 
munis  rixatrix,  (for  our  law-latin  confines  it  to  the  feminine 
gender)  is  a  public  nufance  to  her  neighbourhood.  For  which 
offence  fhe  may  be  indidled“;  and,  if  convidled,  fliall  "  be  fen- 
tenced  to  be  placed  in  a  certain  engine  of  corredlion  called  the 
trebucket,  caftigatory,  or  cucking  ftool,  which  in  the  Saxon  lan¬ 
guage  fignifias  the  fcolding  ftool  i  though  now  it  is  frequently 
corrupted  into  ducking  ftool,  becaufe  the  refidue  of  the  judgment 
is,  that,  when  flae  is  fo  placed  therein,  flie  fhall  be  plunged  in 
the  water  for  her  punifliment 


6.  Idleness  in  any  perfon  whatfoever  is  alfo  a  high  offence 
againft  the’public  oeconomy.  In  China  it  is  a  maxim,  that  if  there 
be  a  man  who  does  not  work,  or  a  woman  that  is  idle,  in  the 
empire,  fomebody  muft  fuffer  cold  or  hunger:  the  produce  of  the 
lands  not  being  more  than  fufficient,  with  culture,  to  maintain 
the  inhabitants  •,  and  therefore,  though  the  idle  perfon  may 
flaift  off  the  want  from  himfelf,  yet  it  muft  in  the  end  fall  fome- 
where.  The  court  alfo  of  Areopagus  at  Athens  puniftied  idle- 
nefs,  and  exerted  a  right  of  examining  every  citizen  in  \vhat 
manner  he  fpent  his  timej  the  intention  of  which  was 5^,  that  the 
Athenians,  knowing  they  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  oc¬ 
cupations,  fliould  follow  only  fuch  as  were  laudable,  and  that 
there  might  be  no  room  left  for  fuch  as  lived  by  unlawful  arts- 
Thc  civil  law  expelled  all  fturdy  vagrants  from  the  city  :  and. 


*  Hitch,  of  courts.  20. 
t  i  Hawk.  P.  C.  132. 

“  6  Mod.  213. 

1  Hawk.  P.  C.  198.  20<». 
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in  our  own  law,  all  idle  perfons  or  vagabonds,  whom  our  antient 
ftatutes  deferibe  to  be  “  fuch  as  wake  on  the  night,  and  fleep  on 
the  day,  and  haunt  cuftoniable  taverns,  and  ale-houfes,  and 
routs  about ;  and  no  man  wot  from  whence  they  come,  ne 
whither  they  go or  fuch  as  arc  moft  particularly  deferibed 
by  flatute  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  and  divided  into  three  clafl'es,  idle 
and  diforderly  perfons,  rogues  and  ’vagabonds,  and  mcorrigible 
rogues ; — all  thefe  are  offenders  againil  the  good  order,  and 
blemiflies  in  the  government,  of  any  kingdom.  They  are  there¬ 
fore  all  punifhed,  by  the  flatute  laft-mentioned  j  that  is  to  fay, 
idle  and  diforderly  perfons  with  one  month’s  imprifonment  in 
the  houfe  of  correction ;  rogues  and  vagabonds  with  whipping 
and  imprifonment  not  exceeding  fix  months ;  and  incorrigible 
rogues  with  the  like  difeipline  and  confinement,  not  exceeding 
two  years  :  the  breach  and  efcape  from  which  confinement  in 
one  of  an  inferior  clafs,  ranks  him  among  incorrigible  rogues ; 
and  in  a  rogue  (before  incorrigible)  makes  him  a  felon,  and 
liable  to  be  tranfported  for  feven  years.  Perfons  harbouring 
vagrants  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  forty  fliillings,  and  to  pay  all 
expenfes  brought  upon  the  parifli  thereby ;  in  the  fame  manner 
as,  by  our  antient  laws,  whoever  harboured  any  Granger  for 
more  than  two  nights,  was  anfwerable  to  the  public  for  any 
offence  that  fuch  his  inmate  might  commit \ 

7.  Under  the  head  of  public  oeconomy  may  alfo  be  pro¬ 
perly  ranked  all  fumptuary  laws  againfl  luxury,  and  extravagant 
expenfes  in  drefs,  diet,  and  the  like  j  concerning  the  general 
utility  of  which  to  a  ftate,  there  is  much  controverfy  among  the 
political  writers.  Baron  Montefquieu  lays  it  down'’,  that  luxury 
is  necelfary  in  monarchies,  as  in  France ;  but  ruinous  to  demo¬ 
cracies,  as  in  Holland.  With  regard  therefore  to  England, 
whofe  government  is  compounded  of  both  fpecies,  it  may  flill 
be  a  dubious  queflion,  how  far  private  luxury  is  a  public  evil  j 
and,  as  fuch,  cognizable  by  public  laws.  And  indeed  our  legif- 

*  LL.  Edw.  (,  27.  Braflon.  1.  3.  tr,  2,  ^  Sp.  L.  b.  7.  c.  2  &4. 
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lators  have  fevcral  times  changed  their  fentiments  iis  to  this 
point :  for  formerly  there  were  a  multitude  of  penal  laws  cxift- 
ing,  to  reftrain  excefs  in  apparel';  chiefly  made  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  the  third,  Edward  the  fourth,  and  Henry  the  eighth, 
againft  piked  Ihoes,  fliort  doublets,  and  long  coats;  all  of  which 
were  repealed  by  ftatute  i  Jac.  L  c.  25.  But,  as  to  excefs  in  diet, 
there  ftill  remains  one  antient  ftatute  unrepealed,  10  Edw.  III. 
ft.  3.  which  ordains  that  no  man  fliall  be  ferved,  at  dinner  or 
fupper,  with  more  than  two  courfes ;  except  upon  fome  great 
holydays  there  fpecified,  in  which  he  may  be  ferved  v/ith  three. 

8.  Next  to  that  of  luxury,  naturally  follows  the  offence  of 
gaming,  which  is  generally  introduced  to  fupply  or  retrieve  the 
expenfes  occafioned  by  the  former:  it  being  a  kind  of  tacit  con- 
feflion,  that  the  company  engaged  therein  do,  in  general,  exceed 
the  bounds  of  their  refpedlive  fortunes ;  and  therefore  they  caft 
lots  to  determine  upon  whom  the  ruin  fhall  at  prefen t  fall,  that 
the  reft  may  be  faved  a  little  longer.  But,  taken  in  any  light, 
it  is  an  offence  of  the  moft  alarming  nature ;  tending  by  necef- 
fary  confequence  to  promote  public  idlenefs,  theft,  and  debau¬ 
chery  among  thofe  of  a  lower  clafs :  and,  among  perfons  of  a 
fuperior  rank,  it  hath  frequently  been  attended  with  the  fudden 
ruin  and  defolatlon  of  antient  and  opulent  families,  an  abandoned 
proftitution  of  every  principle  of  honour  and  virtue,  and  too  often 
hath  ended  in  felf-murder.  Toreftrain  this  pernicious  vice,  among 
the  inferior  fort  of  people,  the  ftatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  was 
made;  which  prohibits  to  all  but  gentlemen  the  games  of  tennis, 
tables,  cards,  dice,  bowls,  and  other  unlawful  diverfions  there 
fpecified**,  unlefs  in  the  time  of  chriftmas,  under  pecuniary  pains 
and  imprifonment.  And  the  fame  law,  and  alfo  the  ftatute 
30  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  inflidl  pecuniary  penalties,  as  well  upon  the 
mafter  of  any  public  houfe  wherein  fervants  are  permitted  to 
game,  as  upon  the  fervants  themfelves  who  are  found  to  be  ga¬ 
ming  there.  But  this  is  not  the  principal  ground  of  modern 

^  3  Inft.  199.  fhove-groat,  cloyfli-cayls,  half-bovv’l,  arnJ 

^  Logetting  in  the  fields,  flidc^thrift  or  coyting. 
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complaint :  it  is  the  gaming  in  high  life,  that  demands  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  magiftrate  j  a  paflion  to  which  every  valuable 
confideration  is  made  a  facrifice,  and  which  we  feem  to  have  in¬ 
herited  from  our  anceftors  the  antient  Germans;  whom  Tacitus* 
deferibes  to  have  been  bewitched  with  the  fpirit  of  play  to  a  moft 
exorbitant  degree.  “  They  addift  themfelves,  fays  he,  to  dice, 
“  (which  is  wonderful)  when  fober,  and  as  a  ferious  employ- 
**  ment;  with  fuch  a  mad  defire  of  winning  or  lofing,  that,  when 
ftript  of  every  thing  elfe,  they  will  flake  at  lad  their  liberty, 
“  and  their  very  felves.  The  lofer  goes  into  a  voluntary  flavery, 
“  and,  though  younger  and  ftronger  than  his  antagonifl,  fuffers 
“  himfelf  to  be  bound  and  fold.  And  this  perfeverance  in  fo  bad 
“  a  caufe  they  call  the  point  of  honour:  ea  ejl  hi  re  prava  per- 
“  vicacia,  ipfi  Jidem  vacant  ”  One  would  almofl  be  tempted  to 
think  Tacitus  was  deferibing  a  modern  Englifliman.  When  men 
are  thus  intoxicated  with  fo  frantic  a  fpirit,  laws  will  be  of  little 
avail :  becaufe  the  fame  falfe  fenfe  of  honour,  that  prompts  a 
man  to  facrifice  himfelf,  will  deter  him  from  appealing  to  the 
magiftrate.  Yet  it  is  proper  that  laws  flaould  be,  and  be  known 
publicly,  that  gentlemen  may  learn  what  penalties  they  wilfully 
incur,  and  w'hat  a  confidence  they  repofe  in  fliarpers ;  who,  if 
fuccefsful  in  play,  are  certain  to  be  paid  with  honour,  or,  if 
unfuccefsful,  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  dill  greater  gainers  by 
informing.  For  by  datute  16  Car.  II.  c.  7.  if  any  perfon  by 
playing  or  betting  fliall  lofe  more  than  100/.  at  one  time,  he 
lhall  not  be  compellable  to  pay  the  fame ;  and  the  winner  fhall 
forfeit  treble  the  value,  one  moiety  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the 
informer.  The  datute  9  Ann.  c.  14.  enadls,  that  all  bonds  and 
other  fecurities,  given  for  money  won  at  play,  or  money  lent  at 
the  time  to  play  withal,  fhall  be  utterly  void  :  that  all  mort¬ 
gages  and  incumbrances  of  lands,  made  upon  the  fame  confide¬ 
ration,  fliall  be  and  enure  to  the  ufe  of  the  heir  of  the  mort¬ 
gagor  :  that,  if  any  perfon  at  one  time  lofes  10/.  at  play,  he 
may  die  the  winner,  and  recover  it  back  by  adlion  of  debt  at  law; 
and,  in  cafe  the  lofer  does  not,  any  other  perfon  may  fue  the  win- 

•  de  mor*  Girin,  c,  24. 
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ner  for  treble  the  fum  fo  loft ;  and  the  plaintiff  in  either  cafe  may 
examine  the  defendant  himfelf  upon  oath :  and  that  in  any  of 
thefe  fuits  no  privilege  of  parliament  fliall  be  allowed.  The 
ftatute  farther  enadls,  that  if  any  perfon  cheats  at  play,  and  at 
one  time  wins  more  than  10/.  or  any  valuable  thing,  he  may  be 
indidted  thereupon,  and  fliall  forfeit  five  times  the  value,  lhall  be 
deemed  infamous,  and  fuffer  fuch  corporal  punifhment  as  in  cafe 
of  wilful  perjury.  By  feveral  ftatutes  of  the  reign  of  king 
George  II  ^  all  private  lotteries  by  tickets,  cards,  or  dice,  (and 
particularly  the  games  of  faro,  balfet,  ace  of  hearts,  hazard, 
paffage,  roily  polly,  and  all  other  games  with  dice,  except  bag- 
gammon)  are  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  200/.  for  him  that 
lliall  ereft  fuch  lotteries,  and  50/.  a  time  for  the  players.  Public 
lotteries,  unlefs  by  authority  of  parliament,  and  all  manner  of 
ingenious  devices,  under  the  denomination  of  fales  or  otherwife, 
which  in  the  end  are  equivalent  to  lotteries,  were  before  prohi¬ 
bited  by  a  great  variety  of  ftatutes  ®  under  heavy  pecuniary  pe¬ 
nalties.  But  particular  deferiptions  will  ever  be  lame  and  defi¬ 
cient,  unlefs  all  games  of  mere  chance  are  at  once  prohibited  ; 
the  inventions  of  fliarpers  being  fwifter  than  the  punifliment  of 
the  law,  which  only  hunts  them  from  one  device  to  another. 
The  ftatute  13  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  to  prevent  the  multiplicity  of 
horfe  races,  another  fund  of  gaming,’  directs  that  no  plates  or 
matches  under  50/.  value  fliall  be  run,  upon  penalty  of  200/. 
to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  each  horfe  running,  and  100/.  by 
fuch  as  advertife  the  plate.  By  ftatute  i  8  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  the 
ftatute  9  Ann.  is  farther  enforced,  and  fome  deficiences  fup- 
plied  ;  the  forfeitures  of  that  adl  may  now  be  recovered  in  a 
court  of  equity  5  and,  moreover,  if  any  man  be  convidted  upon 
information  or  indidlment  of  winning  or  lofing  at  any  fitting 
10/,  or  20/.  within  twenty  four  hours,  he  lhall  forfeit  five  times 
the  fum.  Thus  careful  has  the  legifiature  been  to  prevent  this 
deftrudtive  vice  :  which  may  ftiew  that  our  laws  againft  gaming 


^  1 2  Geo.  11.  c.  z8.  13  Geo- IL  c.  19.  §.56.  loAnn.  c.  26.  §.  109.  2  Geo.  I.  c,  2. 

1 8  Geo.  11.  c.  34.  37*  Geo.  I.  c.  19.  §.  4,  5.  6  Geo.  IL 

^  10  &  II  \V.  III.  c.  17.  9  Ann.  c.  6.  c.  35.  §.  29,  30. 
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are  not  fo  deficient,  as  ourfelves  and  our  magiflrates  in  putting 
thofe  laws  in  execution. 

9.  Lastly,  there  is  another  ofi-'ence,  fo  conftituted  by  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ads  of  parliament,  which  are  fo  numerous  and  fo  con- 
fufed,  and  the  crime  itfelf  of  fo  queftionable  a  nature,  that  I 
fliall  not  detain  the  reader  with  many  obfervations  thereupon. 
And  yet  it  is  an  offence  which  the  fportfmen  of  England  feem 
to  think  of  the  higheft  importance  ;  and  a  matter,  perhaps  the 
only  one,  of  general  and  national  concern  :  afibciations  having 
been  formed  all  over  the  kingdom  to  prevent  it’s  deftrudive  pro- 
grefs.  I  mean  the  offence  of  deftroying  fuch  beafls  and  fowls, 
as  are  ranked  under  the  denomination  of  game  :  which,  vve  may 
remember,  was  formerly  obferved’’,  (upon  the  old  principles  of 
the  foreft  law)  to  be  a  trefpafs  and  offence  in  all  perfons  alike, 
who  have  not  authority  from  the  crown  to  kill  game  (which  is 
royal  property)  by  the  grant  of  either  a  free  warren,  or  at  leafl; 
a  manor  of  their  own.  But  the  laws,  called  the  game  laws, 
have  alfo  inflided  additional  punilhments  (chiefly  pecuniary)  on 
perfons  guilty  of  this  general  offence,  unlefs  they  be  people  of 
fuch  rank  or  fortune  as  is  therein  particularly  fpecified.  All  per¬ 
fons  therefore,  of  what  property  or  diflindion  foever,  that  kill 
game  out  of  their  own  territories,  or  even  upon  their  own  ef- 
tates,  without  the  king’s  licence  expreffed  by  the  grant  of  a 
franchife,  are  guilty  of  the  firfl:  original  offence,  of  encroaching 
on  the  royal  prerogative.  And  thofe  indigent  perfons  who  do 
fo,  without  having  fuch  rank  or  fortune  as  is  generally  called  a 
qualification,  are  guilty  not  only  of  the  original  offence,  but  of 
the  aggravations  alfo,  created  by  the  flatutes  for  preferving  the 
game  :  which  aggravations  are  fo  feverely  puniflied,  and  thofe 
punifliments  fo  implacably  inflided,  that  the  offence  againfl:  the 
king  is  feldom  thought  of,  provided  the  miferable  delinquent 
can  make  his  peace  with  the  lord  of  the  manor.  This  offence, 
thus  aggravated,  I  have  ranked  under  the  prefent  head,  becaufe 
the  only  rational  footing,  upon  which  we  can  confider  it  as  a 

’’  Sec  Vol.  II.  pag  417, 
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crime,  is,  that  in  low  and  indigent  perfons  it  promotes  idlenefs, 
and  takes  them  away  from  their  proper  employments  and  call¬ 
ings  ;  which  is  an  offence  againft  the  public  police  and  oeco- 
nomy  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  ftatutes  for  preferving  the  game  are  many  and  various, 
and  not  a  little  obfcure  and  intricate  j  it  being  remarked  ‘,  that 
in  one  ftatute  only,  5  Ann.  c.  14.  there  is  falfe  grammar  in  no 
fewer  than  fix  places,  befides  other  miflakes  :  the  occaCon  of 
which,  or  what  denomination  of  perfons  were  probably  the 
pcnners  of  thefe  ftatutes,  I  fhall  not  at  prefent  enquire.  It  is  in 
general  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  qualificatmis  for  killing 
game,  as  they  are  ufually  called,  or  more  properly  the  exemptions 
from  the  penalties  inflidled  by  the  ftatute  law,  are,  i.  The  having 
a  freehold  eftate  of  100  /.  per  annum-,  there  being  fifty  times  the 
property  required  to  enable  a  man  to  kill  a  partridge,  as  to  vote 
for  a  knight  of  the  fhire  :  2.  A  leafehold  for  ninety  nine  years 
of  i^oL  per  anrnim :  3.  Being  the  fon  and  heir  apparent  of  an 
efquire  (a  very  loofe  and  vague  defeription)  or  perfon  of  fuperior 
degree  :  4.  Being  the  owner,  or  keeper,  of  a  foreft,  park, 
chafe,  or  warren.  For  unqualified  perfons  tranfgrefiing  thefe 
laws,  by  killing  game,  keeping  engines  for  that  purpofe,  or  even 
having  game  in  their  cuftody,  or  for  perfons  (however  qualified) 
that  kill  game,  or  have  it  in  pofleflion,  at  unfeafonable  times  of 
the  year,  there  are  various  penalties  afligned,  corporal  and  pe¬ 
cuniary,  by  different  ftatutes '‘j  on  any  of  which,  but  only  on 
one  at  a  time,  the  juftices  may  convidt  in  a  fummary  way,  or 
profecutions  may  be  carried  on  at  the  aflifes.  And,  laftly,  by 
ftatute  28  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  no  perfon,  however  qualified  to  kill, 
may  make  merchandize  of  this  valuable  privilege,  hy  felling  or 
expofing  to  fale  any  game,  on  pain  of  like  forfeiture  as  if  he 
had  no  qualification. 

*  Burn’s  Juflice,  tit.  Game.  §.  3. 


^  Ibid,  cod,  tit. 
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Chapter  the  fourteenth. 
Of  homicide. 


IN  the  ten  preceding  chapters  we  have  confidcred,  firll,  fuch 
crimes  and  mifdemefaors  as  are  more  immediately  injurious 
to  God  and  his  holy  religion  ;  I'econdly,  fuch  as  violate  or  tranf- 
grefs  the  law  of  nations  ;  thirdly,  fuch  as  more  efpecially  affedt 
the  king,  the  father  and  reprefentative  of  his  people }  fourthly, 
fuch  as  more  diredtly  infringe  the  rights  of  the  public  or  com¬ 
monwealth,  taken  in  it’s  colledlive  capacity  and  are  now,  laftly, 
to  take  into  confideration  thofe  which  in  a  more  peculiar  manner 
affedl  and  injure  individiials  or  private  fubjedts. 

Were  thefe  injuries  indeed  confined  to  individuals  only,  and 
did  they  aftcdt  none  but  their  immediate  objedts,  they  would  fall 
abfolutely  under  the  notion  of  private  wrongs  ;  for  which  a  fa- 
tisfadlion  would  be  due  only  to  the  party  injured  :  the  manner 
of  obtaining  which  was  the  fubjedl  of  our  enquiries  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  volume.  But  the  wrongs,  which  we  are  now  to  treat  of, 
are  of  a  much  more  extenfive  confequence  •,  i.  Becaufe  it  is  im- 
pofliblc  they  can  be  committed  witliout  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature  •,  of  the  moral  as  well  as  political  rules  of  right : 
2.  Becaufe  they  include  in  them  almofl;  always  a  breach  of 
the  public  peace:  3.  Becaufe  by  their  example  and  evil  ten¬ 
dency  they  threaten  and  endanger  the  fubverfion  of  all  civil  fo- 
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ciety.  Upon  thefe  accounts  it  is,  that,  befides  the  private  fatis- 
fadtion  due  and  given  in  many  cafes  to  the  individual,  by  adion 
for  the  private  wrong,  the  government  alfo  calls  upon  the  offender 
to  fubmit  to  public  punifliment  for  the  public  crime.  And  the 
profecution  of  thefe  offences  is  always  at  the  fait  and  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  in  whom  by  the  texture  of  our  conflitution  the 
jtis  gladii,  or  executory  power  of  the  law,  entirely  refides.  Thus 
too,  in  the  old  Gothic  conflitution,  there  was  a  threefold  punifh- 
ment  inflided  on  all  delinquents  ;  firfl,  for  the  private  wrong  to 
the  party  injured  ;  fecondly,  for  the  offence  againfl  the  king  by 
difobedience  to  the  laws ;  and  thirdly,  for  the  crime  againfl  the 
public  by  their  evil  example  \  Of  which  we  may  trace  the 
groundwork,  in  what  Tacitus  tells  us  of  his  Germans  ;  that, 
whenever  offenders  were  fined,  “  />ars  viidSlae  regi,  vel  civkati, 
** pars  ipfi  qui  'vindicatiir  vcl propinquis  ejus,  exfolvitur'’ 

These  crimes  and  mifdemefnors  againfl  private  fubjeds  arc 
principally  of  three  kinds ;  againfl  their  perfons,  their  habita¬ 
tions,  and  their  property. 

Of  crimes  injurious  to  iht  perfons  of  private  fubjeds,  the 
mofl  principal  and  important  is  the  offence  of  taking  away  that 
life,  which  is  the  immediate  gift  of  the  great  creator  j  and 
of  which  therefore  no  man  can  be  entitled  to  deprive  himfelf 
or  another,  but  in  fome  manner  either  expreflly  commanded  in, 
or  evidently  deducible  from,  thofe  laws  which  the  creator  has 
given  us  ;  the  divine  laws,  I  mean,  of  either  nature  or  revela¬ 
tion.  The  fubjed  therefore  of  the  prefent  chapter  will  be,  the 
offence' of  homicide  or  deflroying  the  life  of  man,  in  it’s  feveral 
flages  of  guilt,  arifing  from  the  particular  circumflances  of  mi¬ 
tigation  or  aggravation  which  attend  it. 

N  ow  homicide,  or  the  killing  of  any  human  creature,  is  of 
three  kinds ;  jufifiable,  excufable,  and  felonious.  The  firfl  has 
no  fliare  of  guilt  at  all  ;  the  fecond  very  little  ;  but  the  third  is 


*  Stiernhook,  L  i .  r.  5. 
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the  higheft:  crime  againft  the  law  of  nature,  that  man  is  capable 
of  committing. 

I.  Justifiable  homicide  is  of  divers  kinds. 

1.  Such  as  is  owing  to  fome  unavoidable  necejity,  without 
any  will,  intention,  or  delire,  and  without  any  inadvertence  or 
negligence,  in  the  party  killing,  and  therefore  without  any  llia- 
dow  of  blame.  As,  for  inftance,  by  virtue  of  fuch  an  office  as 
obliges  one,  in  the  execution  of  public  juftice,  to  put  a  male- 
fadlor  to  death,  who  hath  forfeited  his  life  by  the  laws  and  ver- 
didl  of  his  country.  This  is  an  a6l  of  neceffity,  and  even  of 
civil  duty  ;  and  therefore  not  only  juftifiable,  but  commendable, 
where  the  law  requires  it.  But  the  law  mull  require  it,  other- 
wife  it  is  not  juftifiable  :  therefore  wantonly  to  kill  the  greateft; 
of  malefadlors,  a  felon  or  a  traitor,  attainted  or  outlawed,  deli¬ 
berately,  uncompelled,  and  extrajudicially,  is  murder'.  For  as 
Bradlon  very  juftly  obferves,  “  ijliid  hoinicidium  Ji  Jit  ex  livorCf 
“  vel  deledlatione  effundendi  hianannm  fuuguinem,  licet  jvjle  occidatur 
“  ijle,  tamen  occij'or  pecciit  mortaliter,  propter  hiteutiouem  corrup- 
**  tarn."  And  farther,  if  judgment  of  death  be  given  by  a  judge 
not  authorized  by  lawful  commiffion,  and  execution  is  done  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  judge  is  guilty  of  murder®.  And  upon  this  ac¬ 
count  fir  Matthew  Hale  himfelf,  though  he  accepted  the  place 
of  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  under  Cromwell’s  government 
(fince  it  is  neceffary  to  decide  the  difputes  of  civil  property  in 
the  worft  of  times)  yet  declined  to  fit  on  the  crown  fide  at 
the  affifes,  and  try  prifoners  j  having  very  ftrong  objedions 
to  the  legality  of  the  ufurper’s  commiffion  :  a  diftindbion  per¬ 
haps  rather  too  refined  j  fince  the  puniftiment  of  crimes  is  at 
leaft  as  neceflary  to  fociety,  as  maintaining  the  boundaries  of 
property.  Alfo  fuch  judgment,  when  legal,  muft  be  executed 
by  I  he  proper  officer,  or  his  appointed  deputy;  for  no  one  elfe 
is  required  by  law  to  do  it,  which  requifition  it  is,  that  juftifics 

^  I  Hal.  P,  C.  497.  ®  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  70,  1  Plal.  P.  C.  497. 

^  fuL  120.  ^  Burnet  in  hi5  life. 
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the  homicide.  If  another  perfon  doth  it  of  his  own  head,  it  is 
held  to  be  murder® :  even  though  it  be  the  judge  himfelf It 
mull  farther  be  e.'cecuted,  fervato  juris  ordine  j  it  mull  purfue  the 
fentence  of  the  court.  If  an  officer  beheads  one  who  is  adjudged 
to  be  hanged,  or  vice  verfdy  it  is  murder' ;  for  he  is  merely  mi- 
niflerial,  and  therefore  only  jullified  when  he  adls  under  the 
authority  and  compulfion  of  the  law  ;  but,  if  a  ffieriff  changes 
one  kind  of  death  for  another,  he  then  adls  by  his  own  autho¬ 
rity,  which  extends  not  to  the  commiffion  of  homicide  :  and, 
befides,  this  licence  might  occafion  a  very  grofs  abufe  of  his 
power.  The  king  indeed  may  remit  part  of  a  fentence  as,  in 
the  cafe  of  treafon,  all  but  the  beheading  :  but  this  is  no  change 
no  introdudlion  of  a  new  puniffiment ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  felony, 
where  the  judgment  is  to  be  hanged,  the  king  (it  hath  been  faid) 
cannot  legally  order  even  a  peer  to  be  beheaded  But  this  doc¬ 
trine  will  be  more  fully  confidered  in  a  fubfequent  chapter. 

Again:  in  fome  cafes  homicide  is  jullifiable,  rather  by  the 
permijjion,  than  by  the  abfolute  command,  of  the  law  :  either  for 
the  advancement  of  public  jujlice,  which  without  fuch  indemnifi¬ 
cation  would  never  be  carried  on  with  proper  vigour  -,  or,  in  fuch 
inllances  where  it  is  committed  for  the  prevention  of  fome  atro¬ 
cious  crime,  which  cannot  othervvife  be  avoided. 

2.  Homicides,  committed  for  the  advancement  of  public 
tice,  are  j  i.  Where  an  officer,  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  cafe,  kills  a  perfon  that  alTaults  and 
refills  him '.  2.  If  an  officer,  or  any  private  perfon,  attempts 

to  take  a  man  charged  with  felony,  and  is  refilled  j  and,  in  the 
endeavour  to  take  him,  kills  him This  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  old  Gothic  conllitutions,  which  (Stiernhook  informs  us ") 
^‘furem,  Ji  aliter  capi  non  pojfet,  occidere  permittunt,"  3.  In  cafe 

s  I  Hal,  P.  C.  501,  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  70.  ^  3  Inft.  52.  212. 

^  Dalt.  Juft.  c.  150.  1  I  Hal.  P.  C.  494.  i  Hawk.  P.  C.  71. 

*  Finch.  L.  31,  3  Inft.  52.  1  Hal.  P.  ™  i  Hal.  P.  C.  494. 

^  de  jure  Gotb,  /.  3.  c.  5. 
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of  a  riot,  or  rebellious  allembly,  the  officers  endeavouring  to 
difperfe  the  mob  are  juftifiable  in  killing  them,  both  at  common 
law®,  and  by  the  riot  adt,  i  Geo.  I.  c.  5.  4.  Where  the  pri- 

foners  in  a  gaol,  or  going  to  gaol,  affault  the  gaoler  or  officer, 
and  he  in  his  defence  kills  any  of  them,  it  is  juftifiable,  for  the 
fake  of  preventing  an  efcape  p.  5.  If  trefpafters  in  forefts,  parks, 
chafes,  or  warrens,  will  not  furrender  themfelves  to  the  keepers, 
they  may  be  flain  5  by  virtue  of  the  ftatute  21  Edw.  I.  ft.  2.  de 
malefadloribiis  in  parcis,  and  3^4  W.  &  M.  c.  10.  But,  in 
all  thefe  cafes,  there  muft  bean  apparent  neceffity  on  the  officer’s 
fide  ;  viz.  that  the  party  could  not  be  arrefted  or  apprehended, 
the  riot  could  not  be  fupprefted,  the  prifoners  could  not  be  kept 
in  hold,  the  deer-ftealers  could  not  but  efcape,  unlefs  fuch' ho¬ 
micide  were  committed  :  otherwile,  without  fuch  abfolute  ne- 
ceflity,  it  is  not  juftifiable.  6.  If  the  champions  in  a  trial  by 
battel  killed  either  of  them  the  other,  fuch  homicide  was  juf¬ 
tifiable,  and  was  imputed  to  the  juft  judgment  of  God,  who 
was  thereby  prefumed  to  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  truth 

3.'  In  the  next  place,  fuch  homicide,  as  is  committed  for  the 
prevention  of  any  forcible  and  atrocious  crime,  is  juftifiable  by 
the  law  of  nature  ' ;  and  alfo  by  the  law  of  England,  as  it  ftood 
fo  early  as  the  time  of  Bradton  *,  and  as  it  is  fince  declared  by 
ftatute  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  If  any  perfon  attempts  a  robbery  or 
murder  of  another,  or  attempts  to  break  open  a  houfe  in  the 
?iight  time,  (which  extends  alfo  to  an  attempt  to  burn  it ',)  and 
ftiall  be  killed  in  fuch  attempt,  the  flayer  fliall  be  acquitted  and 
difcharged.  This  reaches  not  to  any  crime  unaccompanied  with 
force,  as  picking  of  pockets  j  or  to  the  breaking  open  of  any 
houfe  in  the  day  time,  unlefs  it  carries  with  it  an  attempt  of  rob¬ 
bery  alfo.  So  the  Jewifli  law,  which  puniftied  no  theft  with 
death,  makes  homicide  only  juftifiable,  in  cafe  of  noSiurnal  hoxxio.- 
breaking  :  “  if  a  thief  be  found  breaking  up,  and  he  be  fmittcn 

»  I  Ha],  P.  C.  49^.  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  161.  '  Puff.  L.  of  N.  1.  2.  c.  5. 

f  I  Hal.  P.  C.  496.  ’  fol.  155. 

n  I  H.awk.  P.  C.  71.  ‘  !  Hal.  P.  C.  488. 
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“  that  he  die,  no  blood  fliall  be  Ihed  for  him  :  but  if  the  fun 
“  be  rifcn  upon  him,  there  lhall  blood  be  flied  for  him  ;  for  he 
“  Ihould  have  made  full  reftitution  At  Athens,  if  any  theft 
was  committed  by  night,  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  criminal,  if 
taken  in  the  fadt"'  :  and,  by  the  Roman  law  of  the  twelve  tables, 
a  thief  might  be  flain  by  night  with  impunity  3  or  even  by  day, 
if  he  armed  himfelf  with  any  dangerous  weapon  :  which 
amounts  very  nearly  to  the  fame  as  is  permitted  by  our  own 
conflitutions. 


The  Roman  law  alfo juftifies  homicide,  when  committed  in 
defence  of  the  chaftity  either  of  onefelf  or  relations  :  and  fo 
alfo,  according  to  Selden  flood  the  law  in  the  Jewilli  republic. 
The  Englifli  law  likewife  juftifies  a  woman,  killing  one  who 
attempts  to  ravifli  her®  ;  and  fo  too  the  hufband  or  father  may 
juftify  killing  a  man,  who  attempts  a  rape  upon  his  wife  or 
daughter  3  but  not  if  he  takes  them  in  adultery  by  confent,  for 
the  one  is  forcible  and  felonious,  but  not  the  other  And  I 
make  no  doubt  but  the  forcibly  attempting  a  crime,  of  a  ftill 
more  deteftable  nature,  may  be  equally  refifted  by  the  death  of 
the  unnatural  aggreflbr.  For  the  one  uniform  principle  that  runs 
through  our  own,  and  all  other  laws,  feems  to  be  this :  that 
where  a  crime,  in  itfelf  capital,  is  endeavoured  to  be  committed 
by  force,  it  is  lawful  to  repel  that  force  by  the  death  of'the  party 
attempting.  But  we  muft  not  carry  this  dodlrine  to  the  fame  vi- 
fionary  length  that  Mr.  Locke  does  3  who  holds  %  “  that  all  man- 
“  ner  of  force  without  right  upon  a  man’s  perfon,  puts  him  in  a 
“  ftate  of  war  with  the  aggreffor  3  and,  of  confequence,  that, 
“  being  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  war,  he  may  lawfully  kill  him  that 
“  puts  him  under  this  unnatural  reftraint.”  However  juft  this 
conclufion  may  be  in  a  ftate  of  uncivilized  nature,  yet  the  law 


Exod.  xxii.  2. 

^  Potter.  Antiqu.  b.  i ,  c.  24. 

*  Qic,  pro  Milone,  3.  Ff.  9.  2.  4. 
y  Divus  Hndrianus  rcfcripjity  eum  qui 
fiupru7n  Jtbi  vd  fuis  inferente?n  oeddiiy  di- 


7niiie7idimF  48.  8.  i.J 
^  delegib,  Hebr^or.  1.  4.  c.  3. 

^  Bac.  Elem.  34.  1  Hawk,  P,  C,  71 - 
b  I  Hal.P.  C.  485,  486. 

^  EfT.  01^  gov.  p.  2.  c . 
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of  England,  like  that  of  every  other  well-regulated  community, 
is  too  tender  of  the  public  peace,  too  careful  of  the  lives  of  the 
fubjedls,  to  adopt  fo  contentious  a  fyftem ;  nor  will  fuffer  with 
impunity  any  crime  to  be  prevented  by  death,  unlefs  the  fame, 
if  committed,  would  alfo  be  ptmiJJjed  by  death. 

I  N  thefe  inftances  of  juflijiable  homicide,  you  will  obferve  that 
the  flayer  is  in  no  kind  of  fault  whatfoever,  not  even  in  the  mi- 
nuteft  degree  ;  and  is  therefore  to  be  totally  acquitted  and  dif- 
charged,  with  commendation  rather  than  blame.  But  that  is  not 
quite  the  cafe  in  excufable  homicide,  the  very  name  whereof  im¬ 
ports  fome  fault,  fome  error,  or  omiflion  ;  fo  trivial  however, 
that  the  law  excufes  it  from  the  guilt  of  felony,  though  in  ftridt- 
nefs  it  judges  it  deferving  of  fome  little  degree  of  punifhment. 

II.  Excusable  homicide  is  of  two  forts;  thher  per  mfor- 
tunium,  by  mifadventure  ;  or  fe  defendendo,  upon  a  principle  of 
felf-prefervation.  We  will  firfl:  fee  wherein  thefe  two  fpecies  of 
homicide  are  diftindt,  and  then  wherein  they  agree. 

1.  Homicide  per  infortunium,  or  mifadventure,  is  where  a 
man,  doing  a  lawful  adt,  without  any  intention  of  hurt,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  kills  another  :  as  where  a  man  is  at  work  with  a  hatchet, 
and  the  head  thereof  flies  off*  and  kills  a  ftander  by  ;  or,  where 
a  perfon,  qualified  to  keep  a  gun,  is  fliooting  at  a  mark,  and  un- 
defignedly  kills  a  man  ^ :  for  the  adl  is  lawful,  and  the  effedl  is 
merely  accidental.  So  where  a  parent  is  moderately  corredling 
his  child,  a  mailer  his  fervant  or  fcholar,  or  an  officer  piiniihing 
a  criminal,  and  happens  to  occafion  his  death,  it  is  only  mifad¬ 
venture  ;  for  the  a<^  of  corredlion  was  lawful  :  but  if  he  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  either  in  the  manner,  the  inftrument, 
or  the  quantity  of  punifliment,  and  death  enfues,  it  is  man- 
flaughter  at  lead,  and  in  fome  cafes  (according  to  the  circum- 
dances)  murder  * ;  for  the  adl  of  immoderate  corredlion  is  un- 

^  I  Hawk,.  P.  C.  73,  74.  ®  I  Hal.  P.  C.  473,  474. 
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lawful.  Thus  by  an  edi(5t  of  the  emperor  Conftantine  when 
the  rigor  of  the  Roman  law  with  regard  to  flaves  began  to  relax 
and  foften,  a  mailer  was  allowed  to  chaftife  his  Have  with  rods 
and  imprifonment,  and,  if  death  accidentally  enfued,  he  was 
guilty  of  no  crime  :  but  if  he  ftruck  him  with  a  club  or  a  Hone, 
and  thereby  occafioned  his  death  ;  or  if  in  any  other  yet  grofl’cr 
manner  “  immoderate  Jiio  jure  iitatur,  tunc  reus  homicidii fit 

But,  to  proceed.  A  tilt  or  tournament,  the  martial  diver- 
fion  of  our  anceflors,  was  however  an  unlawful  a6l ;  and  fo  are 
boxing  and  fwordplaying,  the  fucceeding  amufement  of  their 
pofterity  :  and  therefore  if  a  knight  in  the  former  cafe,  or  a  gla¬ 
diator  in  the  latter,  be  killed,  fuch  killing  is  felony  of  man- 
llaughter.  But,  if  the  king  command  or  permit  fuch  diverfion, 
it  is  faid  to  be  only  mifadventure  i  for  then  the  adl  is  lawful 
In  like  manner  as,  by  the  laws  both  of  Athens  and  Rome,  he  who 
killed  another  in  the  pancratium^  or  public  games,  authorized  or 
permitted  by  the  Rate,  was  not  held  to  be  guilty  of  homicide 
Likewife  to  whip  another’s  horfe,  whereby  he  runs  over  a  child 
and  kills  him,  is  held  to  be  accidental  in  the  rider,  for  he  has 
done  nothing  unlawful  •,  but  manflaughter  in  the  perfon  who 
whipped  him,  for  the  adl  was  a  trefpafs,  and  at  bcR  a  piece  of 
idlenefs,  of  inevitably  dangerous  confequcnce  And  in  general, 
if  death  enfues  in  confequence  of  any  idle,  dangerous,  and  un¬ 
lawful  fport,  as  fhooting  or  caRing  Rones  in  a  town,  or  the 
barbarous  diverfion  of  cock-throwing,  in  thefe  and  fimilar  cafes, 
the  flayer  is  guilty  of  man-flaughter,  and  not  mifadventure  only, 
for  thefe  are  unlawful  adls 

2.  Homicide  in  felf-defencCi  or  Je  defendendo,  upon  a  Ridden 
affray,  is  alfo  excufable  rather  than  juRifiable,  by  the  Englifli 
law.  This  fpecies  of  felf-defence  muR  be  diRinguiflied  from 
that  juR  now  mentioned,  as  calculated  to  hinder  the  perpetra- 

f  Ccd.  A  9.  /.  14.  »  Hawk.  P.  C.  73. 

K  1  Hal.  P.  C.  475.  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  74.  ^  Jlid.  74.  i  Hal,  P.  C.  472.  Foil.  261. 

^  Plato,  de  LL,  lil.  7.  Ff,  9.  2.  7, 
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tion  of  a  capital  crime  ;  which  is  not  only  a  matter  of  excufe,  but 
of  juftification.  But  the  felf-defence,  which  we  are  now  fpeaking 
of,  is  that  whereby  a  man  may  protedt  hirnfelf  from  an  allault,  or 
the  like,  in  the  courfe  of  a  hidden  brawl  or  quarrel,  by  killing 
him  who  ahaults  him.  And  this  is  what  the  law  exprefles  by 
the  word  chance-medley,  or  (as  fonie  rather  chufe  to  write  it) 
chaiid-medley  j  the  former  of  which  in  it’s  etymology  fignifies  a 
caj'ual  affray,  the  latter  an  affray  in  the  heat  of  blood  or  paflion  : 
both  of  them  of  pretty  much  the  fame  import  •,  but  the  former 
is  in  common  fpeech  too  often  erroneoufly  applied  to  any  man¬ 
ner  of  homicide  by  mifadventure  •,  whereas  it  appears  by  the 
ftatute  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  and  our  antient  books  that  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  applied  to  fuch  killing,  as  happens  in  felf-defence  upon  a 
liidden  rencounter This  right  of  natural  defence  does  not 
imply  a  right  of  attacking  :  for,  inftead  of  attacking  one  another 
for  injuries  pafl  or  impending,  men  need  only  have  recourfe  to  the 
proper  tribunals  ofjuflice.  They  cannot  therefore  legally  exercife 
this  right  of  preventive  defence,  but  in  fudden  and  violent  cafes  j 
when  certain  and  immediate  fuffering  would  be  the  confequence 
of  waiting  for  the  afliflance  of  the  law.  Wherefore,  to  excufe 
homicide  by  the  plea  of  felf-defence,  it  muft  appear  that  the 
llayer  had  no  other  pollible  means  of  efcaping  from  his  allailant. 

I  N  fome  cafes  this  fpecies  of  homicide  (upon  chance-medley  in 
felf-defence)  differs  but  little  from  manflaughter,  which  alfo  hap¬ 
pens  frequently  upon  chance-inedley  in  the  proper  legal  fenfe  of 
the  word  But  the  true  criterion  between  them  feems  to  be 
this  :  when  both  parties  are  adlually  combating  at  the  time  when 
the  mortal  ftroke  is  given,  the  llayer  is  then  guilty  of  manflaugh¬ 
ter  }  but  if  the  flayer  hath  not  begun  to  fight,  or  (having  begun) 
endeavours  to  decline  any  farther  flruggle,  and  afterwards,  being 
clofely  preffed  by  his  antagonifl,  kills  him  to  avoid  his  own 
deftrudlion,  this  is  homicide  excufable  by  felf-defence".  For 
which  reafon  the  law  requires,  that  the  perfon,  who  kills  another 

•  Staundf.  P.  C.  16.  •  3  Inft.  33. 

3  Inll.  55.  57.  Foft.  275,  276,  ^  Foil.  277. 
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in  his  own  defence,  fliould  have  retreated  as  far  as  lie  conveniently 
or  fafely  can,  to  avoid  the  violence  of  the  aflault,  before  he  turns 
upon  his  allailant ;  and  that,  not  ficflitioufly,  or  in  order  to  watch 
his  opportunity,  but  from  a  real  tendernefs  of  lliedding  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  blood.  And  though  it  may  be  cowardice,  in  time  of  war 
between  two  independent  nations,  to  flee  from  an  enemy ;  yet 
between  two  fellow  fubjedls  the  law  countenances  no  fuch  point 
of  honour  ;  becaufe  the  king  and  his  courts  are  the  vindices  in- 
jurianim,  and  will  give  to  the  party  wronged  all  the  fatisfadlion 
he  deferves  In  this  the  civil  law  alfo  agrees  with  ours,  or 
perhaps  goes  rather  farther ;  “  qui  cum  aliter  tueri fe  non  pojj'unt, 

damni  culpam  dederint,  innoxii  The  party  alTaulted  mufl: 

therefore  flee  as  far  as  he  conveniently  can,  either  by  reafon  of 
fome  wall,  ditch,  or  other  impediment  j  or  as  far  as  the  fierce- 
nefs  of  the  alTault  will  permit  him' :  for  it  may  be  fo  fierce  as 
not  to  allow  him  to  yield  a  ftep,  without  manifefi;  danger  of  his 
life,  or  enormous  bodily  harm  ;  and  then  in  his  defence  he  may 
kill  his  affailant  inftantly.  And  this  is  the  dodlrine  of  univerfal 
juftice  %  as  well  as  of  the  municipal  law. 

And,  as  the  manner  of  the  defence,  fo  is  alfo  the  time  to  be 
confidered  :  for  if  the  perfon  alTaulted  does  not  fall  upon  the  ag- 
grefifor  till  the  affray  is  over,  or  when  he  is  running  away,  this 
is  revenge  and  not  defence.  Neither,  under  the  colour  of  felf 
defence,  will  the  law  permit  a  man  to  fcreen  himfelf  from  the  guilt 
of  deliberate  murder  :  for  if  two  perfons,  A  and  B,  agree  to  fight 
a  duel,  and  A  gives  the  firft  onfet,  and  B  retreats  as  far  as  he  fafely 
can,  and  then  kills  A,  this  is  murder  j  becaufe  of  the  previous  ma¬ 
lice  and  concerted  defign  *.  But  if  A  upon  a  fudden  quarrel  alfaults 
B  firfl;,  and  upon  B’s  returning  the  aflault,  A  really  and  bona  fide 
flees  i  and,  being  driven  to  the  wall,  turns  again  upon  B  and  kills 
him  ;  this  may  be fie  deficndendo  according  to  fome  of  our  writers  “ : 

P  1  Hal.  P.  C.  481.  483.  *  Puff.  b.  2.  c.  5.  §.  13. 

1  Ff.  9.  2.  43.  ‘  I  Hal.  P.  C.  479. 

'  I  Hal.  P.  C.  483.  ‘  1  Hal.  P.  C.  482. 
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though  others have  thought  this  opinion  too  favourable  ;  inaf- 
much  as  the  neceffity,  to  which  he  is  at  lafi;  reduced,  originally 
arofe  from  his  own  fault.  Uitder  this  excufe,  of  felf-defcnce,  the 
principal  civil  and  natural  relations  are  comprehended  ;  there¬ 
fore  mafter  and  fervant,  parent  and  child,  hulhand  and  wife, 
killing  an  allaiiant  in  the  neceffary  defence  of  each  other  refpec- 
tively,  are  excufed  j  the  adl  of  the  relation  afiifting  being  con- 
llrued  the  fame  as  the  adl  of  the  party  himfelf 

There  is  one  fpccies  of  homicide  /?  dcfe7idendo,  where  the 
party  (lain  is  equally  innocent  as  he  who  occafions  his  death  : 
and  yet  this  homicide  is  alfo  excufable  from  the  great  univerfal 
principle  of  felf-prefervation,  which  prompts  every  man  to  fave 
liis  own  life  preferably  to  that  of  another,  where  one  of  them 
inuft  inevitably  perilli.  As,  among  others,  in  that  cafe  men¬ 
tioned  by  lord  Bacon  where  two  perfons,  being  fliipwrecked, 
and  getting  on  the  fame  plank,  but  finding  it  not  able  to  fave 
them  botli,  one  of  them  thrufls  the  other  from  it,  whereby  he 
is  drowned.  He  who  thus  preferves  his  own  life  at  the  expenfe 
of  another  man’s,  is  excufable  through  unavoidable  neceflity,  and 
the  principle  of  felf-defence  ;  fince  their  both  remaining  on  the 
fame  weak  plank  is  a  mutual,  though  innocent,  attempt  upon, 
and  an  endangering  of,  each  other’s  life. 

Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  thofe  circumftances  wherein  thefe 
two  fpecies  of  homicide,  by  mifadventure  and  felf-defence, 
agree ;  and  thofe  are  in  their  blame  and  punifhment.  For  the 
l.’.w  fets  fo  high  a  value  upon  the  life  of  a  man,  that  it  always 
intends  fome  mifbehaviour  in  the  perfon  who  takes  it  away,  un- 
lefs  by  the  command  or  exprefs  permiflion  of  the  law.  In  the 
cafe  of  mifadventure,  it  prefumes  negligence,  or  at  leafl  a  want 
of  fufficient  caution  in  him  who  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  commit 
it ;  who  therefore  is  not  altogether  faultlefs  k  And  as  to  the 
jiecefilty  which  excufes  a  man  who  kills  another  fe  defendendo, 

y  Elcm.  c.  5.  See  alfo  i  Hawk.  P.  C.  73. 
"  I  Hawk.  P.  C,  72. 
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lord  Bacon  ^  entitles  it  iiecejitas  culpabilis,  and  thereby  diftinguiflies 
it  from  the  former  neceflity  of  killing  a  thief  or  a  malefadlor. 
For  the  law  intends  that  the  quarrel  or  alTault  arofe  from  fome 
unknown  wrong,  or  fome  provocation,  either  in  word  or  deed  : 
and  fince  in  quarrels  both  parties  may  be,  and  ufually  are,  in 
fome  fault  j  and  it  fcarce  can  be  tried  who  was  originally  in  the 
wrong ;  the  law  will  not  hold  the  furvivor  intirely  guiltlefs.  But 
it  is  clear,  in  the  other  cafe,  that  where  I  kill  a  thief  that  breaks 
into  my  houfe,  the  original  default  can  never  be  upon  my  fide. 
The  law  befides  may  have  a  farther  view,  to  make  the  crime  of 
homicide  more  odious,  and  to  caution  men  how  they  venture  to 
kill  another  upon  their  own  private  judgment ;  by  ordaining, 
that  he  who  flays  his  neighbour,  without  an  exprefs  warrant 
from  the  law  fo  to  do,  fhall  in  no  cafe  be  abfolutely  free  from 
guilt. 


Nor  is  the  law  of  England  Angular  in  this  refpe£l.  Even 
the  flaughter  of  enemies  required  a  folemn  purgation  among  the 
Jews  j  which  implies  that  the  death  of  a  man,  hov/ever  it  hap¬ 
pens,  will  leave  fome  fliain  behind  it.  And  the  mofaical  law  ** 
appointed  certain  cities  of  refuge  for  him  “  who  killed  his  neigh- 
“  hour  unawares ;  as  if  a  man  goeth  into  the  wood  with  his 
“  neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  his  hand  fetcheth  a  flroke  with 
“  the  ax  to  cut  down  a  tree,  and  the  head  flippeth  from  the 
“  helve,  and  lighteth  upon  his  neighbour  that  he  die,  he  fliall 
“  flee  unto  one  of  thefe  cities  and  live.”  But  it  feems  he  was 
not  held  wholly  blamelefs,  any  more  than  in  the  Englifh  law  ; 
Ance  the  avenger  of  blood  might  flay  him  before  he  reached  his 
afylum,  or  if  he  afterwards  flirred  out  of  it  till  the  death  of  the 
high  priefl.  In  the  imperial  law  likewife  '  cafual  homicide  was 
excufed,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  emperor  Agned  with  his  own 
Agn  manual,  “  adnotatioiie  principis otherwife  the  death  of  a 
man,  however  committed,  was  in .  fome  degree  punifliable. 
Among  the  Greeks  ^  homicide  by  misfortune  was  expiated  by 

*  Elcm.  c  5.  c  CoJ.  9.  16.  j. 

*’  Numb.  c.  35.  and  Dcut.  c.  19.  •'  Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  9. 
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voluntary  baniflinient  for  a  year  *.  In  Saxony  a  fine  is  paid  to 
the  kindred  of  the  (lain  j  which  alfo,  among  the  weftern  Goths, 
was  little  inferior  to  that  of  voluntary  homicide  ^ :  and  in  France® 
no  perfon  is  ever  abfolved  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  without  a 
largefs  to  the  poor,  and  the  charge  of  certain  malTes  for  the  foul 
of  the  party  killed. 

The  penalty  inflidled  by  our  laws  is  faid  by  fir  Edward  Coke 
to  have  been  antiently  no  lefs  than  death  ** ;  which  however  is 
with  reafon  denied  by  later  and  more  accurate  writers  It  feems 
rather  to  have  confifted  in  a  forfeiture,  fome  fay  of  all  the  goods 
and  chattels,  others  of  only  part  of  them,  by  way  of  fine  or 
iveregild^  :  which  was  probably  difpofed  of,  as  in  France,  hi  pios 
tijhs,  according  to  the  humane  fuperftition  of  the  times,  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  his  foul,  who  was  thus  fuddenly  fent  to  his  account,  with 
all  his  imperfedions  on  his  head.  But  that  reafon  having  long 
ceafed,  and  the  penalty  (efpecially  if  a  total  forfeiture)  growing 
more  fevere  than  was  intended,  in  proportion  as  perlbnal  property 
has  become  more  confiderable,  the  delinquent  has  now,  and  has 
had  as  early  as  our  records  will  reach  *,  a  pardon  and  writ  of  refti- 
tution  of  his  goods  as  a  matter  of  courfe  and  right,  only  paying 
for  filing  out  the  fame  And  indeed,  to  prevent  this  expenfe, 
in  cafes  where  the  death  has  notorioully  happened  by  mifadven- 
ture  or  in  felf-defence,  the  judges  will  ufually  permit  (if  not 
diredl)  a  general  verdift  of  acquittal 

III.  Felonious  homicide  is  an  aft  of  a  very  different  nature 
from  the  former,  being  the  killing  of  a  human  creature,  of  any 


«  To  this  expiation  by  banifhment  the 
fpirit  of  Patroclus  in  Homer  may  be  thought 
to  allude,  when  he  reminds  Achilles,  in  the 
twenty  third  Iliad,  that,  when  a  child,  he 
was  obliged  to  flee  his  country  for  cafually 
killing  his  playfellow  ;  “  fS'jXwv.’* 

^  Stiernh.  de  jure  Goth.  1.  3,  r.  4. 

«  De  Mornay  on  the  digefl. 


2  Inft.  148.  315. 

5  1  Hal.  P.  C.  425.  1  Hawk.  P,  C,  75. 
Foft.  282, 

^  Foil.  287. 

^  Foft.  283. 

^  2  Hawk.  P,  C,  381, 

*  Foft. 288. 
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age  or  fex,  without  juftification  or  excufe.  This  may  be  done, 
cither  by  killing  one’s  felf,  or  another  man. 

Self-murder,  the  pretended  heroifm,  but  real  cowardice, 
of  the  Stoic  philofophers,  who  deftroyed  themfelves  to  avoid 
thofe  ills  which  they  had  not  the  fortitude  to  endure,  though  the 
attempting  it  feems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  civil  law  ®,  yet 
was  punilhed  by  the  Athenian  law  with  cutting  off  the  hand, 
which  committed  the  defperate  deed  And  alfo  the  law  of 
England  wifely  and  religioufly  confiders,  that  no  man  hath  a  power 
to  deftroy  life,  but  by  commiflion  from  God,  the  author  of  it  : 
and,  as  the  fuicide  is  guilty  of  a  double  offence ;  one  fpiritual, 
in  invading  the  prerogative  of  the  Almighty,  and  rufhing  into 
his  immediate  prefence  uncalled  for;  the  other  temporal,  againft 
the  king,  who  hath  an  interefl  in  the  prefervation  of  all  his  fub- 
jefts ;  the  law  has  therefore  ranked  this  among  the  highcft 
crimes,  making  it  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  felony,  a  felony  commit¬ 
ted  on  onefelf.  A  felo  de  fe  therefore  is  he  that  deliberately  puts 
an  end  to  his  own  exiftence,  or  commits  any  unlawful  malicious 
aft,  the  confequence  of  which  is  his  own  death  :  as  if,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  kill  another,  he  runs  upon  his  antagonift’s  fword ;  or, 
(hooting  at  another,  the  gun  burfls  and  kills  himfelf  The 
party  muft  be  of  years  of  difcretion,  and  in  his  fenfes,  elfe  it  is 
no  crime.  But  this  excufe  ought  not  to  be  llrained  to  that  length, 
to  which  our  coroners’  juries  are  apt  to  carry  it,  'oiz.  that  the 
very  aft  of  fuicide  is  an  evidence  of  infanity  ;  as  if  every  man 
who  afts  contrary  to  reafon,  had  no  reafon  at  all  :  for  the  fame 
argument  would  prove  every  other  criminal  non  compos,  as  well  as 
the  felf-murderer.  The  law  very  rationally  judges,  that  every 
melancholy  or  hypochondriac  fit  does  not  deprive  a  man  of  the 
capacity  of  difcerning  right  from  wrong  ;  which  is  necefiary,  as 
was  obferved  in  a  former  chapter  \  to  form  a  legal  excufe.  And 

quis  ivip^tieniia  dolorU^  aut  tacdio  P  Pott.  Antiqu,  b.  i .  c.  26. 

**  aui  tnorho^  aut  fur  or  aut  pudcre^  ^  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  68,  1  Hal.  P.  C.  41  3% 

**  mori  fualuify  7;on  animadvert  at  ur  i77  eimP  '  Sec  pag.  24. 
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therefore,  if  a  real  lunatic  kills  hiinfelf  in  a  lucid  interval,  he  is 
a  fclo  de  fe  as  much  as  another  man 

But  now  the  queftion  follows,  what  punifliment  can  human 
laws  inflidl  on  one  who  has  withdrawn  himfclf  from  their  reach  ? 
They  can  only  adl  upon  what  he  has  left  behind  him,  his  repu¬ 
tation  and  fortune  :  on  the  former,  by  an  ignominious  burial  in 
the  highway,  with  a  flake  driven  through  his  body  ;  on  the 
latter,  by  a  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king  : 
hoping  that  his  care  for  either  his  own  reputation,  or  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  family,  would  be  fome  motive  to  reflrain  him  from 
fo  defperate  and  wicked  an  aft.  And  it  is  obfervable,  that  this 
forfeiture  has  relation  to  the  time  of  the  aft  done  in  the  felon’s 
lifetime,  which  was  the  caufe  of  his  death.  As  if  hufband  and 
wife  be  poffeiTed  jointly  of  a  term  of  years  in  land,  and  the  huf¬ 
band  drowns  himfelf  •,  the  land  fliall  be  forfeited  to  the  king, 
and  the  wife  fliall  not  have  it  by  furvivorfliip.  For  by  the  aft 
of  calling  himfelf  into  the  water  he  forfeits  the  term  ;  which 
gives  a  title  to  the  king,  prior  to  the  wife’s  title  by  furvivorfliip, 
which  could  not  accrue  till  the  inllant  of  her  hufband’s  death*. 
And,  though  it  mull  be  owned  that  the  letter  of  the  law  herein 
borders  a  little  upon  feverity,  yet  it  is  fome  alleviation  that  the 
power  of  mitigation  is  left  in  the  breall  of  the  fovereign,  who 
upon  this  (as  on  all  other  occafions)  is  reminded  by  the  oath  of 
his  office  to  execute  judgment  in  mercy. 

The  other  fpecies  of  criminal  homicide  is  that  of  killing  an¬ 
other  man.  But  in  this  there  are  alfo  degrees  of  guilt,  which 
divide  the  offence  into  manjlaiighter,  and  murder.  The  difference 
between  which  may  be  partly  collefted  from  what  has  been  in¬ 
cidentally  mentioned  in  the  preceding  articles,  and  principally 
confifls  in  this,  that  manflaughter  arifes  from  the  fudden  heat  of 
the  paffions,  murder  from  the  wickednefs  of  the  heart. 

®  I  Hal.  P.  C.  412.  *  Finch.  L.  216. 
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I.  Manslaughter  is  therefore  thus  defined'*,  the  unlaw¬ 
ful  killing  of  another,  without  malice  cither  cxprefs  or  implied  : 
which  may  be  either  voluntarily,  upon  a  hidden  heat  j  or  invo¬ 
luntarily,  but  in  the  commiflion  of  fome  unlawful  aft.  Thefe 
were  called  in  the  Gothic  conftitutions  “  homicidia  vulgaria  j  quae 
“  aut  cafii,  aut  etiam  fpo/tte  committimtur,  fed  in  fubitaneo  quodam 
h'acundiae  calore  et  mpetu"’.”  And  hence  it  follows,  that  in 
manflaughter  there  can  be  no  accefibries  before  the  faft  •,  becaufe 
it  mufi:  be  done  without  premeditation. 


As  to  the  firft,  or  voluntary  branch  ;  if  upon  a  hidden  quar¬ 
rel  two  perfons  fight,  and  one  of  them  kills  the  other,  this  is 
manflaughter  :  and  fo  it  is,  if  they  upon  hich  an  occafion  go  out 
and  fight  in  a  field ;  for  this  is  one  continued  aft  of  paflion  **  ; 
and  the  law  pays  that  regard  to  human  frailty,  as  not  to  put  a 
hafty  and  a  deliberate  aft  upon  the  fame  footing  with  regard  to 
guilt.  So  alfo  if  a  man  be  greatly  provoked,  as  by  pulling  his 
nofe,  or  other  great  indignity,  and  immediately  kills  the  aggref- 
for,  though  this  is  not  excufable  fe  defendendo,  fince  there  is  no 
abfolute  neceffity  for  doing  it  to  preferve  himfelf  j  yet  neither  is 
it  murder,  for  there  is  no  previous  malice  j  but  it  is  manflaugh¬ 
ter’'.  But  in  this,  and  in  every  other  cafe  of  homicide  upon 
provocation,  if  there  be  a  fufficient  cooling-time  for  paflion  to 
fubiide  and  reafon  to  interpofe,  and  the  perfon  fo  provoked  after¬ 
wards  kills  the  other,  this  is  deliberate  revenge  and  not  heat  of 
blood,  and  accordingly  amounts  to  murder*.  So,  if  a  man  takes 
another  in  the  aft  of  adultery  with  his  wife,  and  kills  him  di- 
reftly  upon  the  fpot ;  though  this  was  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
Solon  %  as  likewife  by  the  Roman  civil  law,  (if  the  adulterer  was 
found  in  the  hufband’s  own  houfe  ‘’)  and  alfo  among  the  antient 
Goths  * ;  yet  in  England  it  is  not  abfolutely  ranked  in  the  clafs 


•  1  Hal.  P.  c.  466. 

^  Stiernh.  de  jure  Goth,  L  3.  c.  4. 

*  1  Kawk.  P.  C.  Sz, 
f  Kclyng.  135. 


^  Foft.  296. 

*  Plutarch,  in  vit.  Solon. 

»  Ff.  ifi.  5.  24. 

*  Siieinh.  dc  jure  Goth,  /.  3.  4.  2. 
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of  jullifiable  homicide,  as  in  cafe  of  a  forcible  rape,  but  it  is 
manllaughter It  is  however  the  loweft  degree  of  it :  and 
therefore  in  fuch  a  cafe  the  court  diredled  the  burning  in  the 
hand  to  be  gently  inflidted,  becaufe  there  could  not  be  a  greater 
provocation Manflaughter  therefore  on  a  fudden  provocation 
differs  from  excufable  homicide  fe  defendendo  in  this :  that  in  one 
cafe  there  is  an  apparent  necefiity,  for  felf-prefervation,  to  kill 
the  aggreffor  ;  in  the  other  no  neceffity  at  all,  being  only  a  fud¬ 
den  adl  of  revenge. 

The  fecond  branch,  or  involuntary  manflaughter,  differs  alfo 
from  homicide  excufable  by  mifadventure,  in  this ;  that  mif- 
adventure  always  happens  in  confequence  of  a  lawful  adl,  but 
this  fpecies  of  manflaughter  in  confequence  of  an  unlawful  one. 
As  if  two  perfons  play  at  fword  and  buckler,  unlefs  by  the  king’s 
command,  and  one  of  them  kills  the  other  :  this  is  manflaughter, 
becaufe  the  original  adl  was  unlawful ;  but  it  is  not  murder,  for 
the  one  had  no  intent  to  do  the  other  any  perfonal  mifchief  h 
So  where  a  perfon  does  an  adl,  lawful  in  itfelf,  but  in  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  manner,  and  without  due  caution  and  circumfpedlion  :  as 
when  a  workman  flings  down  a  ftone  or  piece  of  timber  into  the 
Ilreet  and  kills  a  man  ;  this  may  be  either  mifadventure,  nian- 
llaughter,  or  murder,  according  to  the  circumftances  under  which 
the  original  adl  was  done  :  if  it  were  in  a  country  village,  where 
few  paffengers  are,  and  he  calls  out  to  all  people  to  have  a  care, 
it  is  mifadventure  only  :  but  if  it  were  in  London,  or  other  po¬ 
pulous  town,  where  people  arc  continually  pafling,  it  is  man- 
llaughter,  though  he  gives  loud  warning  ®  and  murder,  if  he 
knows  of  their  pafling  and  gives  no  warning  at  all,  for  then  it  is 
malice  againft  all  mankind  And,  in  general,  when  an  invo¬ 
luntary  killing  happens  in  confequence  of  an  unlawful  adl,  it  will 
be  either  murder  or  manflaughter  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
adl  which  occafioncd  it.  If  it  be  in  profecution  of  a  felonious 

•*  I  Hal.  P.  C.  4S6.  e  Kel.  40. 

^  Sir  T.  Raym.  212,  ^  3  Inft.  57. 

^  3  Inft,  56. 
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Intent,  it  will  be  murder  j  but  if  no  more  was  intended  than  a 
mere  trefpafs,  it  will  only  amount  to  manflaughter*. 

Next,  as  to  punijlment  of  this  degree  of  homicide  :  the 
crime  of  manflaughter  amounts  to  felony,  but  within  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy  •,  and  the  offender  fhall  be  burnt  in  the  hand, 
and  forfeit  all  his  goods  arid  chattels. 

But  there  is  one  fpecies  of  manflaughter,  which  is  puniflied 
as  murder,  the  benefit  of  .clergy  being  taken  away  from  it  by 
flatute;  namely,  the  offence  of  mortally  Jiabbing  another,  though 
done  upon  fudden  provocation.  For  by  flatute  i  Jac.  I.  c.  8. 
when  one  thrufls  or  ftabs  another,  not  then  having  a  weapon 
drawn,  or  who  hath  not  then  firft  ftrickcn  the  party  flrabbing,  fo 
that  he  dies  thereof  within  fix  months  after,  the  offender  fhall 
not  have  the  benefit  of  clergy,  though  he  did  it  not  of  malice 
aforethought.  This  ftatute  was  made  on  account  of  the  frequent 
quarrels  and  ftabbings  with  fhort  daggers,  between  the  Scotch 
and  the  Englifh,  at  the  acceffion  of  James  the  firfl  ;  and,  being 
therefore  of  a  temporary  nature,  ought  to  have  expired  with  the 
mifchief,  which  it  meant  to  remedy.  For,  in  point  of  folid  and 
fubftantial  juftice,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  the  mode  of  killing, 
whether  by  flabbing,  flrangling  or  fhooting,  can  either  exte¬ 
nuate  or  enhance  the  guilt :  unlefs  where,  as  in  the  cafe  of  poi- 
foning,  it  carries  with  it  an  internal  evidence  of  cool  and  delibe¬ 
rate  malice.  But  the  benignity  of  the  law  hath  conflrued  the 
ftatute  fo  favourably  in  behalf  of  the  fubjedt,  and  fo  flridlly  when 
againfl  him,  that  the  offence  of  flrabbing  ftands  almofl:  upon  the 
fame  footing,  as  it  did  at  the  common  law'.  Thus,  (not  to  re¬ 
peat  the  cafes  before-mentioned,  of  flrabbing  an  adulterefs, 
which  are  barely  manflaughter,  as  at  common-law)  in  the  con- 
Ifrudlrion  of  this  ftatute  it  hath  been  doubted,  whether,  if  the 
dcceafed  had  ftruck  at  all  before  the  mortal  blow  given,  this 
takes  it  out  of  the  ftatute,  though  in  the  preceding  quarrel  the 

*  Foft.  299,  300. 
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ftabber  had  given  the  firft  blowj  and  it  feems  to  be  the  better 
opinion,  that  this  is  not  within  the  ftatute™.  Alfo  it  hath  been 
refolved,  that  the  killing  a  man  by  throwing  a  hammer  or  other 
weapon  is  not  wdthin  the  ftatute ;  and  whether  a  fhot  with  a 
piflol  be  fo  or  not,  is  doubted  But  if  the  party  flain  had  a 
cudgel  in  his  hand,  or  had  thrown  a  pot  or  a  bottle,  or  dif- 
chai'ged  a  piftol  at  the  party  flabbing,  this  is  a  fufficient  having 
a  weapon  drawn  on  his  fide  within  the  words  of  the  flatute". 

2.  We  are  next  to  confider  the  cj'ime  of  deliberate  and  wilful 
murder  'y  a  crime  at  which  human  nature  ftarts,  and  which  is  I 
believe  punifhed  aimoft  univerfally  throughout  the  world  with 
death.  The  words  of  the  mofaical  law  (over  and  above  the  ge¬ 
neral  precept  to  Noah*’,  that  “  whofo  flieddeth  man’s  blood,  by 
“  man  diall  his  blood  be  llicd”)  are  very  emphatical  in  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  pardon  of  murderers^.  “  Moreover  ye  fhall  take  no  fa- 
“  tisfadlion  for  the  life  of  a  murderer,  who  is  guilty  of  death, 
“  but  he  fliall  furely  be  put  to  death ;  for  the  land  cannot  be 
“  cleanfed  of  the  blood  that  is  llied  therein,  but  by  the  blood 
“  of  him  that  fhed  it.”  And  therefore  our  law  has  provided  one 
courfe  of  profecution,  (that  by  appeal,  of  which  hereafter) 
wherein  the  king  himfelf  is  excluded  the  power  of  pardoning 
murder  :  fo  that,  were  the  king  of  England  fo’inclined,  he  could 
not  imitate  that  Polifli  monarch  mentioned  by  Puffendorf'j 
who  thought  proper  to  remit  the  penalties  of  murder  to  all  the 
nobility,  in  an  edi<fl  wdth  this  arrogant  preamble,  “  nos,  divtm 
“  juris  rigorem  moderantes,  Csfc.”  But  let  us  now  confider  the 
definition  of  this  great  offence. 

The  name  of  murder  was  antiently  applied  only  to  the  fecret 
killing  of  another’;  (which  the  word,  moerda,  fignifies  in  the 
Teutonic  language')  audit  was  defined  “  honnctdium  quod  nullo 


^  Foft.  301.  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  77. 
»  I  Hal.  P.  C.  470, 

A  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  77, 
f  Gen.  ix,  6. 
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vidcfite,  nullo  fc'iente,  clam  perpetratur" for  wliicli  the  vill  • 
wherein  it  was  committed,  or  (if  that  were  too  poor)  the  whole 
hundred,  was  liable  to  a  heavy  amercement;  which  amercement 
itfelf  was  alfo  denominated  murdrum'''.  This  was  an  antient  ufage 
among  the  Goths  in  Sweden  and  Denmark;  who  fuppofed  the 
neighbourhood,  unlefs  they  produced  the  murderer,  to  have  per¬ 
petrated  or  at  leaft  connived  at  the  murder*:  and,  according  to 
Bradonh  was  introduced  into  this  kingdom  by  king  Canute,  to 
prevent  his  countrymen  the  Danes  from  being  privily  murdered 
by  the  Englhh ;  and  was  afterwards  continued  by  William  the 
conqueror,  for  the  like  fecurity  to  his  own  Normans  And 
therefore  if,  upon  inquifition  had,  it  appeared  that  the  perfon 
found  flain  was  an  Englifliman,  (the  prefentment  whereof  was 
denominated  englefcherie"'')  the  country  feems  to  have  been  cx- 
cufed  from  this  burthen.  But,  this  difference  being  totally 
abolithed  by  ftatute  14  Edw.  III.  c.  4.  we  muft  now  (as  is  ob- 
ferved  by  Stanndforde*’)  define  murder  in  quite  another  manner, 
without  regarding  whether  the  party  flain  was  killed  openly  or 
fecretly,  or  whether  he  was  of  Englifli  or  foreign  extraction. 

Murder  is  therefore  now  thus  defined,  or  rather  deferibed, 
by  fir  Edward  Coke‘;  “  when  a  perfon,  of  found  memory  and 
“  diferetion,  unlawfully  killeth  any  reafonable  creature  in  being 
“  and  under  the  king’s  peace,  with  malice  aforethought,  either 
“  exprefs  or  implied.”  The  beft  way  of  examining  the  nature 
of  this  crime  will  be  by  confidering  the  feveral  branches  of  this 
definition. 

•First,  it  muft  be  committed  by  a  perfon  of  found  jnemory  and 
dferetion:  for  a  lunatic  or  infant,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  are 
incapable  of  committing  any  crime  ;  unlefs  in  fuch  cafes  where 

“  Glanv.  /.  14.  r.  3.  *  1  Hal  P.  C.,  447. 

"  Braft. /.  3. /r.  2.  r.  1 5.  §.  7.  Stat.Marlbr.  “  ubifupr. 

,-.26.  loft.  aSi.  .  ‘  P.  C./.  i.f.  10. 

*  Stiernh.  1.  3.  <■.4.  '3  Inft.  47. 
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they  (hew  a  confcionfnefs  of  doing  wrong,  and  of  courfe  a  dif- 
cretion,  or  difcernment,  between  good  and  evil. 

Next,  it  happens  when  a  perfon  of  fuch  found  diferetion 
unlaivfully  kilkth.  The  unlawfulncfs  arifes  from  the  killing  with¬ 
out  warrant  or  excufe  :  and  there  mull:  alfo  be  an  adlual  killino" 
to  conftitute  murder  j  for  a  bare  alTault,  with  intent  to  kill,  is 
only  a  great  mifdemefnor,  though  formerly  it  was  held  to  be 
murder  The  killing  may  be  by  poifoning,  ftriking,  ftarving, 
drowning,  and  a  thoufand  other  forms  of  death,  by  vvhich  human 
nature  may  be  overcome.  Of  thefe  the  moft  deteftable  of  all  is 
poifon  f  becaufe  it  can  of  all  others  be  the  leaft  prevented  cither 
by  manhood  or  forethought  ®.  And  therefore  by  the  ftatute 
22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  it  was  made  treafon,  and  a  more  grievous  and 
lingering  kind  of  death  was  inflidled  on  it  than  the  common  law 
allowed ;  namely,  boiling  to  death  :  but  this  ad:  did  not  live 
long,  being  repealed  by  1  Edw.  VI,  c.  12.  There  was  alfo,  by 
the  antient  common  law,  one  fpecies  of  killing  held  to  be  mur¬ 
der,  which  is  hardly  fo  at  this  day,  nor  has  there  been  an  in- 
ftance  wherein  it  has  been  held  to  be  murder  for  many  ages 
paft*^:  I  mean  by  bearing  falfe  witnefs  againft  another,  with 
an  exprefs  premeditated  defign  to  take  away  his  life,  fo  as  the 
innocent  perfon  be  condemned  and  executed  The  Gothic 
laws  punifhed  in  this  cafe,  both  the  judge,  the  witnefles,  and 
the  profecutor  ;  “  pccuUari  poena  jndicem  pnniunt  j  peculiari 

“  tejles,  quorum  Jides  judicem  feduxit  •,  peculiari  denique  ct  maxima 
audlorem,  ut  honiicidam'^ And,  among  the  Romans,  the/<?.v 
'  Cornelia,  de  Jicariis,  punidied  the  falfe  witnefs  with  death,  as 
being  guilty  of  a  fpecies  of  alTaffination *.  And  there  is  no  doubt 

^  1  Hal.  P.  C.  425.  other  prudential  reafons.  Nothirg  therc- 

*  3  Infl.  4S.  fere  Pould  be  concluded  from  the  waiving 

^  Foil.  132.  In  the  cafe  of  Macdanicl  of  that  orofecution. 
and  Berry,  reported  by  fir  Michael  Foller,  6  Mirror  c,  i  §.9.  Britt,  c.  5.  £xa£lon^ 
though  the  then  attorney  general  declined  to  /.  3.  c.  4 

argue  this  point  of  law,  I  have  grounds  to  be-  ^  Stiernh.  yA’  jui'e  Goib.  /.  3.  r.  3. 
lieve  it  was  not  from  ^ny  apprehenfion  that  ^  Ff,  48.  8.  i. 
the  point  was  not  maintainable,  but  from 
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but  this  is  equally  murder  in  foro  confcientiae  as  killing  with  a 
fword  j  though  the  modern  law  (to  avoid  the  danger  of  deter¬ 
ring  witnelTes  from  giving  evidence  upon  capital  profecutions, 
if  it  muft  be  at  the  peril  of  their  own  lives)  has  not  yet  pu- 
nillied  it  as  fuch.  If  a  man  however  does  fuch  an  aft,  of  which 
the  probable  confequence  may  be,  and  eventually  is,  death  j 
fuch  killing  may  be  murder,  although  no  ftroke  be  {truck  by 
'himfelf ;  as  was  the  cafe  of  the  unnatural  fon,  who  expofed 
his  lick  father  to  the  air,  againfl  his  will,  by  reafon  whereof  he 
died  ^  j  and  of  the  harlot,  who  laid  her  child  in  an  orchard, ' 
where  a  kite  {truck  it  and  killed  it*.  So  too,  if  a  man  hath  a 
beafl  that  is  ufed  to  do  mifchief;  and  he,  knowing  it,  fnffers  it 
to  go  abroad,  and  it  kills  a  man  ;  even  this  is  manflaughter  in 
the  owner  :  but  if  he  had  purpofely  turned  it  'loofe,  though 
barely  to  frighten  people  and  make  what  is  called  fport,  it  is 
with  us  (as  in  the  Jewifh  law)  as  much  murder,  as  if  he  had 
incited  a  bear  or  a  dog  to  worry  them  If  a  phyfician  or  fur- 
geon  gives  his  patient  a  potion  or  plaifler  to  cure  him,  which 
contrary  to  expefVation  kills  him,  this  is  neither  murder,  nor 
manflaughter,  but  mifadventure  5  and  he  fliall  not  be  punilhed 
criminally,  however  liable  he*  might  formerly  have  been  to  a 
civil  aflion  for  neglefl  or  ignorance"  :  but  it  hath  been  holder, 
that  if  it  be  not  a  regular  phyfician  or  lurgeon,  who  adminifters 
the  medicine  or  performs  the  operation,  it  is  manflaughter  at 
the  leafl:".  Yet  fir  Matthew  Hale  very  juflly  queflions  the  law 
of  this  determination  ;  fince  phyfic  and  falves  were  in  ufe  be¬ 
fore  licenfed  phyficians  and  furgeons :  wherefore  he  treats  this 
doflrine  as  apocryphal,  and  fitted  only  to  gratify  and  flatter  li¬ 
centiates  and  doflors  in  phyfic ;  though  it  may  be  of  ufe  to 
make  people  cautious  and  wary,  how  they  meddle  too  much  in 
fo  dangerous  an  employment  In  order  alfo  to  make  the  kill¬ 
ing  murder,  it  is  requifite  that  the  party  die  within  a  year  and 
a  day  after  the  ftroke  received,  or  cauie  of  death  adminiftred  j 

"  Mirr.  c.  4.  §.i6.  SeeVo],  III.  pag.  122. 

®  Britt,  c.  5.  251. 

P  1  Hal.  P.  C.  430. 
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in  the  computation  of  which,  the  wliole  day  upon  which  the 
luirt  was  done  fhall  be  reckoned  the  Hrll  h 

h'ARTiiER  ;  the  peiion  killed  muft  be  “  a  rcafonable  creature 
“  in  being,  and  under  the  king’s  peace,”  at  the  time  of  the  killing. 
'I'herefore  to  kill  an  alien,  a  Jew,  or  an  outlaw,  who  are  all 
under  the  king’s  peace  or  protedlion,  is  as  much  murder  as  to 
kill  the  moll  regular  born  Englidiman  ;  except  he  be  an  alien- 
enemy,  in  time  of  war  ^  To  kill  a  child  in  it’s  mother’s  womb, 
is  now  no  murder,  but  a  great  mifpriiion  :  but  if  the  child  be 
born  alive,  and  dieth  by  reafon  of  the  potion  or  bruifes  it  recei¬ 
ved  in  the  womb,  it  is  murder  in  fuch  as  adminiftred  or  gave 
them®.  But,  as  there  is  one  cafe  where  it  is  dithcult  to  prove 
the  child’s  being  born  alive,  namely,  in  the  cafe  of  the  murder 
of  baftard  children  by  the  unnatural  mother,  it  is  enadted  by 
ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  27.  that  if  any  woman  be  delivered  of  a 
child,  which  if  born  alive  fhould  by  law  be  a  baftard  ;  and  en¬ 
deavours  privately  to  conceal  it’s  death,  by  burying  the  child  or 
the  like ;  the  mother  fo  offending  fhall  fuffer  death  as  in  the 
cafe  of  murder,  unlefs  fhe  can  prove  by  one  witnefs  at  leaft  that 
the  child  was  adtually  born  dead.  This  law,  which  favours 
pretty  ftrongly  of  feverity,  in  making  the  concealment  of  the 
death  almofl;  conclufxve  evidence  of  the  child’s  being  murdered 
by  the  mother,  is  neverthelefs  to  be  alfo  met  with  in  the  cri¬ 
minal  codes  of  many  other  nations  of  Europe ;  as  the  Danes, 
the  Swedes,  and  the  French*:  but  I  apprehend  it  has  of  late 
years  been  ufual  with  us  in  England,  upon  trials  for  this  offence, 
to  require  fome  fort  of  prefumptive  evidence  that  the  child  was 
born  alive,  before  the  other  conftrained  prefumption  (that  the 
child,  whofe  death  is  concealed,  was  therefore  killed  by  it’s 
parent)  is  admitted  to  convidl  the  prifoner. 

Lastly,  the  killing  mufl;  be  committed  with  malice  afore¬ 
thought,  to  make  it  the  crime  of  murder.  This  is  the  grand  cri- 

^  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  79.  s  2  Inft.  50.  i  Hawk.  P.  C.  So, 

'  3  Inft.  50,  1  Hal.  P.  C.  433,  t  See  Barrington  on  the  ftatutes.  425. 
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terion,  which  now  diftinguiflies  murder  from  other  killing  :  and 
this  malice  prepenfe,  malitia  praecogitata^  is  not  fo  properly fpite 
or  malevolence  to  the  deceafed  in  particular,  as  any  evil  defign  in 
general  j  the  dictate  of  a  wicked,  depraved,  and  malignant 
heart";  tin  difpojition  a  falre  un  male  chofe'^ :  and  it  may  be  either 
exprej'st  or  implied  in  law.  Exprefs  malice  is  when  one,  with  a 
fedate  deliberate  mind  and  formed  defign,  doth  kill  another  : 
which  formed  defign  is  evidenced  by  external  circumflances  dif- 
covei'ing  that  inward  intention ;  as  lying  in  wait,  antecedent 
menaces,  former  grudges,  and  concerted  fchemes  to  do  him  fome 
bodily  harm*.  This  takes  in  the  cafe  of  deliberate  duelling, 
where  both  parties  meet  avowedly  with  an  intent  to  murder : 
thinking  it  their  duty,  as  gentlemen,  and  claiming  it  as  their 
right,  to  wanton  with  their  own  lives  and  thofe  of  their 
fellow  creatures ;  without  any  warrant  or  authority  from  any 
pov/er  either  divine  or  human,  but  in  dired:  con  tradition  to 
the  laws  both  of  God  and  man  :  and  therefore  the  law  has 
jufily  fixed  the  crime  and  punilhment  of  murder,  on  them,  and 
on  their  feconds  alfo’'.  Yet  it  requires  fuch  a  degree  of  pafllve 
valour,  to  combat  the  dread  of  even  undeferved  contempt,  ari- 
fing  from  the  falfe  notions  of  honour  too  generally  received  in 
Europe,  that  the  ftrongeft  prohibitions  and  penalties  of  the  law 
will  never  be  intirely  effeilual  to  eradicate  this  unhappy  cufiom; 
till  a  method  be  found  out  of  compelling  the  original  aggrefibr 
to  make  fome  other  fatisfadion  to  the  affronted  party,  which 
the  .world  fliall  efteem  equally  reputable,  as  that  which  is  now 
•given  at  the  hazard  of  the  life  and  fortune,  as  well  of  the  perfon 
infulted,  as  of  him  who  hath  given  the  infult.  Alfo,  if  even 
upon  a  hidden- provocation  one  beats  another  in  a  cruel  and  un- 
ufual  manner,  fo  that  he  dies,  though  he  did  not  intend  his 
death,  yet  he  is  guilty  of  murder  by  exprefs  malice;  that  is,  by 
an  exprefs  evil  defign,  the  genuine  fenfe  of  malitia.  As  when  a 
park-keeper  tied  a  boy,  that  was  healing  wood,  to  a  horfe’s  tail, 
and  dragged  him  along  the  park ;  when  a  mafler  correded  his 

“  FoUcr.  256.  *  I  Hal.  P.  C.  451. 

«  2  Roll.  Rep.  461,  T  I  Havvk.P.  C.  82. 
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fcrvant  with  an  .iron  bar,  and  a  fchoolmafter  ftamped  on  his 
fcholar’s  belly  j  fo  that  each  of  the.  fufferers  died  thefe  were 
juftly  held  to  be  murders,,  becaufe  the  corredion  being  exceflive, 
and  fuch  as  could  not  proceed  but  from  a  bad  heart,  it  was  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  deliberate  ad  of  daughter*:  Neither  fliall  he  be 
guilty  of  a  lefs  crime,  who  kills  another  in  confequence  of  fuch 
a  wilful  ad,  as  fliews  him  to  be  an  enemy  to  all  mankind  in 
general  as  going  deliberately  with  a  horfe  ufed  to  ftrike,  or  dif- 
charging  a  gun,  among  a  multitude  of  people  So  if  a  man 
refolves  to  kill  the  next  man  he  meets,  and  does  kill  him,  it  is 
murder,  although  he  knew  him  not ;  for  this  is  univerfal  ma¬ 
lice.  And,  if  two  or  more  come  together  to  do  an  unlawful  ad 
againft  the  king’s  peace,  of  which  the  probable  confequence 
might  be  bloodfhed ;  as  to  beat  a  man,  to  commit  a  riot,  or  to 
rob  a  park ;  and  one  of  them  kills  a  man  ;  it  is  murder  in  them 
all,  becaufe  of  the  unlawful  ad,  the  inalitia  praecogitatUt  or  evil 
intended  beforehand’’. 

Also  in  many  cafes  where  no  malice  is  exprefled,  the  law 
will  imply  it ;  as,  where  a  man  wilfully  poifons  another,  in  fuch 
a  deliberate  ad  the  law  prefumes  malice,  though  no  particular 
enmity  can  be  proved And  if  a  man  kills  another  fuddenly, 
without  any,  or  without  a  confiderable,  provocation,  the  law 
implies  malice  ;  for  no  perfon,  unlefs  of  an  abandoned  heart, 
would  be  guilty  of  fuch  an  ad,  upon  a  flight  or  no  apparent 
caufe.  No  affront,  by  words,  or  geflures  only,  is  a  fufficient 
provocation,  fo  as  to  excufe  or  extenuate  fuch  ads  of  violence  as’ 
manifeftly  endanger  the  life  of  another But  if  the  perfon  fo 
provoked  had  unfortunately  killed  the  other,  by  beating  him  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  {hewed  only  an  intent  to  chaflife  and  not  to 
kill  him,  the  law  fo  far  conflders  the  provocation  of  contume¬ 
lious  behaviour,  as  to  adjudge  it  only  manflaughter,  and  not 
murder*.  In  like  manner  if  one  kills  an  officer  ofjuftice,  either 

*  I  Hal.  P.  C.  454.  473,474.  .  •'  '  Hawk.  P.  C.  82.  i  Hal.  P.  C.  455, 

*  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  74.  4)^’- 

84.  'Foil.  291. 

'  I  Hal,  P.C.455. 
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civil  or  criminal,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  or  any  of  his 
aififtants  endeavouring  to  conferve  the  peace,  or  any  private 
perfon  endeavouring  to  fupprefs  an  affray  or  apprehend  a  felon, 
knowing  his  authority  or  the  intention  with  which  he  inter- 
pofes,  the  law  will  imply  malice,  and  the  killer  fhall  be  guilty 
of  murder  ^  And  if  one  intends  to  do  another  felony,  and  un- 
defignedly  kills  a  man,  this  is  alfo  murder®.  Thus  if  one  flioots 
at  A  and  mifl'es  him,  but  kills  B,  this  is  murder ;  becaufe  of 
the  previous  felonious  intent,  which  the  law  transfers  from  one 
to  the  other.  The  fame  is  the  cafe,  where  one  lays  poifon  for 
A  ;  and  B,  againft  whom  the  prifoner  had  no  malicious  intent, 
takes  it,  and  it  kills  him  ;  this  is  likewife  murder  It  were 
endlefs  to  go  through  all  the  cafes  of  homicide,  which  have 
been  adjudged  either  expreflly,  or  impliedly,  malicious  :  thefe 
therefore  may  fufhee  as  a  fpecimen ;  and  we  may  take  it  for  a 
general  rule,  that  all  homicide  is  malicious,  and  of  courfe 
amounts  to  murder,  unlefs  where  jujtijied  by  the  command  or 
permiflion  of  the  law ;  excufed  on  a  principle  of  accident  or 
felf-prefervation }  or  alleviated  into  manflaughter,  by  being 
either  the  involuntary  confequence  of  fome  adl,  not  ftridlly 
lawful,  or  (if  voluntary)  occafioned  by  fome  fudden  and  fuf- 
ficiently  violent  provocation.  And  all  thefe  circumftances  of 
juftification,  excufe,  or  alleviation,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
prifoner  to  make  out,  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  court  and  jury  : 
the  latter  of  whom  are  to  decide  whether  the  circumftances  al¬ 
leged  be  proved  to  have  adlually  exifted ;  the  former,  how  far 
they  extend  to  take  away  or  mitigate  the  guilt.  For  all  homi¬ 
cide  is  prefumed  to  be  malicious,  until  the  contrary  appeareth 
upon  evidence 

The  puniftiment  of  murder,  and  that  of  manflaughter,  were 
formerly  one  and  the  fame ;  both  having  the  benefit  of  clergy  : 
fo  that  none  but  unlearned  perfons,  who  leaft  knew  the  guilt  of 

f  1  Hal.  P.  C.  457,  Foftsr.  308,  firV.  ‘  i  Hal.  P.  C.  466, 

’  I  Hal.  P.  C.  465.  ■  Poll.  2Jf. 
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it^  were  put  to  death  for  this  enormous  crime  But  now,  by 
Ibatute  23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  i.  and  i  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  the  benefit  of 
clergy  is  taken  away  from  murder  though  malice  prepenfe.  In 
atrocious  cafes  it  was  frequently  ufual  for  the  court  to  direct  the 
murderer,  after  execution,  to  be  hung  upon  a  gibbet  in  chains, 
near  the  place  where  the  faft  was  committed  :  but  this  was  no 
part  of  the  legal  judgment ;  and  the  like  is  ftill  fometimes  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  cafe  of  notorious  thieves.  This,  being  quite  con¬ 
trary  to  the  exprefs  command  of  the  mofaical  law  ',  feems  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  civil  law  ;  which,  befides  the 
terror  of  the  example,  gives  alfo  another  reafon  for  this  prac¬ 
tice,  'uiz.  that  it  is  a  comfortable  fight  to  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  deceafed  But  now  in  England,  it  is  enadted 
by  ftatute  25  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  that  the  judge,  before  whom  a 
murderer  is  convidted,  fliall  in  pafllng  fentence  diredl  him  to 
be  executed  on  the  next  day  but  one,  (unlcfs  the  fame  fliall  be 
funday,  and  then  on  the  raonday  following)  and  that  his  body 
be  delivered  to  the  furgeons  to  be  dilfedled  and  anatomized  "  ; 
and  that  the  judge  may  diredthis  body  to  be  afterwards  hung  in 
chains,  but  in  no  wife  to  be  buried  without  difiedlion.  And, 
during  the  fliort  but  awful  interval  between  fentence  and  exe¬ 
cution,  the  prifoner  ihall  be  kept  alone,  and  fuftained  with  only 
bread  and  water.  But  a  power  is  allowed  to  the  judge,  upon 
good  and  fufficient  caufe,  to  refpite  the  execution,  and  relax  the 
other  reftraints  of  this  adl. 

By  the  Roman  law,  parricidey  or  the  murder  of  one’s  parents 
or  children,  was  puniflied  in  a  much  feverer  manner  than  any 
other  kind  of  homicide.  After  being  fcourged,  the  delinquents 
were  fewed  up  in  a  leathern  fack,  with  a  live  dog,  a  cock,  a  vi- 

^  1  Hal.  P.  C.  450.  ftaiti  furen  fgendos  plicult  \  ut^  et  con- 

*  ‘‘  The  body  of  a  malefadlor  fhall  not  fpeSiu  deterreantur  alUy  et  folntio  Jit  cegna- 
**  remain  all  night  upon  the  tree ;  but  thou  “  t/s  interemptortimy  eodem  loco  poena  reddita, 
“  ilialt  in  any  wile  bury  him  in  that  day,  “  in  quo  latrones  koinicidia  fccijjcnt^^  Tf,  4S. 
'‘that  the  land  benot  defiled.”  Deut.xxi.  23.  19.  28.  §.  15- 

“  Farnofes  latrones ^  in  his  keis,  ubi  graf-  *  Foil.  107. 
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per,  and  an  ape,  and  fo  caft  into  the  fea  ®.  Solon,  it  is  true,  in 
his  laws,  made  none  againft  parricide ;  apprehending  it  inipof- 
fible  that  any  one  fliould  be  guilty  of  fo  unnatural  a  barbarity  p. 
And  the  Perlians,  according  to  Herodotus,  entertained  the  fame 
notion,  when  they  adjudged  all  perfons  who  killed  their  repu¬ 
ted  parents  to  be  baftards.  And,  upon  fome  fuch  reafon  as  this, 
muft  we  account  for  the  omiflion*of  an  exemplary  punifhment 
for  this  crime  in  our  Englifli  laws  j  which  treat  it  no  othertvife 
than  as  limple  murder,  unlefs  the  child  was  alfo  the  fervant  of 
his  parent 

For,  though  the  breach  of  natural  relation  is  unobferved, 
yet  the  breach  of  civil  or  eccleliaftical  connexions,  when  coupled 
with  murder,  denominates  it  a  new  olfence ;  no  lefs  than  a 
fpecies  of  treafon,  called  parva  proditlo,  or  petit  treafoji :  which 
however  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  aggravated  degree  of  murder  ^ ; 
although,  on  account  of  the  violation  of  private  allegiance,  it 
is  ftigmatized  as  an  inferior  Ipecies  of  trealbn  *.  And  thus,  in 
the  antient  Gothic  conftitution,  we  find  the  breach  both  of 
natural  and  civil  relations  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  with  crimes 
againfi;  the  fiate  and  the  fovereign 


Petit  treafon,  according  to  the  ftatute  25  Edw.  III.  c.  2.  may 
happen  three  ways :  by  a  fervant  killing  his  mailer,  a  wife  her 
hulband,  or  an  ecclefiaftical  perfon  (either  fecular,  or  regular) 
his  fuperior,  to  whom  he  owes  faith  and  obedience.  A  fervant 
who  kills  his  mailer  whom  he  has  left,  upon  a  grudge  conceived 
againfi:  him  during  his  fervice,  is  guilty  of  petit  treafon  :  for  the 
traiterous  intention  was  hatched  while  the  relation  fubfifted  be¬ 
tween  them  j  and  this  is  only  an  execution  of  that  intention 
So  if  a  wife  be  divorced  a  menfa  et  thoro,  fiill  the  vinctilum  ma~ 


o  Ff.  48.  9.  9. 

P  Cic. S,  Rofcic.  25. 

^  I  Hal.  P.  C.  380. 

'  Fofter.  107.  324^  336. 

*  Seepag.  75. 

•  “  Omnium  gravijftma  cenfitur  vis  falla 

B 


ab  ir,  colls  in  fatrinm^  fubditis  In  regm^ 
“  liber  is  in  farentes^  maritis  in  uxcresy  ( et 
vice  verja)  fervis  in  dojnhios^  aut  etiant 
nb  homine  in  /met  ipfumd^  Stiernh.  jure 
Goth.  L  c.  3. 

“  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  89.  I  HaL  P.  C.^^o 
b  2  trimonii 
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trhnonii  fubfifts ;  and  if  flie  kills  fuch  divorced  hufband,  flie  is  a 
truitrefs  And  a  clergyman  is  underftood  to  owe  canonical  obe¬ 
dience,  to  the  bifliop  who  ordained  him,  to  him  in  whofe  dio- 
cefe  he  is  beneficed,  and  alfo  to  the  metropolitan  of  fuch  fiiffra- 
gan  or  diocefan  biihop  :  and  therefore  to  kill  any  of  thefe  is 
petit  treafon  *.  As  to  the  reft,  whatever  has  been  faid,  or  re¬ 
mains  to  be  obferved  hereafter,  with  refped  to  wilful  murder, 
is  alfo  applicable  to  the  crime  of  petit  treafon,  which  is  no 
other  than  murder  in  it’s  moft  odious  degree  :  except  that  the 
trial  fliall  be  as  in  cafes  of  high  treafon,  before  the  improve¬ 
ments  therein  made  by  the  ftatutes  of  William  III  j  and  alfo 
except  in  it’s  punifliment. 

The  puniftiment  of  petit  treafon,  in  a  man,  is  to  be  drawn 
and  hanged,  and,  in  a  woman,  to  be  drawn  and  burned  * :  the 
idea  of  which  latter  puniftiment  feems  to  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  laws  of  the  antient  Druids,  which  condemned  a 
woman  to  be  burned  for  murdering  her  hufband  * ;  and  it  is 
now  the  ufual  puniftiment  for  all  forts  of  treafons  committed  by 
thofe  of  the  female  fex**.  Perfons  guilty  of  petit, treafon  were 
firft  debarred  the  benefit  of  clergy  by  ftatute  12  Hen.  VII.  c.  7. 

”  1  Hal.  P.  C.  jSt.  *  1  Hal.  P.  C.  382.  3lnft.  31!. 

*  73/^.  ’  Caefar  de  Lell.  Gall.  1.  6.  (.  18, 

y  Foft.  337.  ‘  See  pag.  93. 
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Chapter  the  fifteenth. 


Of  offences  against  the  PERSONS  of 
INDIVIDUALS. 


A  V  I N  G  in  the  preceding  chapter  confidered  the  princi- 


X  X  pal  crime,  or  public  wrong,  that  can  be  committed  againft 
a  private  fubjeft,  namely,  by  deftroying  his  life  j  I  proceed  now 
to  enquire  into  fuch  other  crimes  and  mifdcmefnors,  as  more 
peculiarly  affeft  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon,  while  living. 

V 

O  F  thefe  fome  are  felonious,  and  in  their  nature  capital ; 
others  are  fimple  mifdcmefnors,  and  punifliable  with  a  lighter 
animadverfion.  Of  the  felonies  the  firft  is  that  of  mayhem^ 

I.  Mayhem,  mahemium,  was  in  part  confidered  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  volume  %  as  a  civil  injury  :  but  it  is  alfo  looked  upon  in 
a  criminal  light  by  the  law ;  being  an  atrocious  breach  of  the 
king’s  peace,  and  an  offence  tending  to  deprive  him  of  the  aid 
and  afliflance  of  his  fubjeds.  For  mayhem  is  properly  defined 
to  be,  as  we  may  remember,  the  violently  depriving  another  of 
the  ufe  of  fuch  of  his  members,  as  may  render  him  the  lefs  able 
in  fighting,  either  to  defend  himfelf,  or  to  annoy  his  adverfary  ^ 
And  therefore  the  cutting  off,  or  difabling,  or  weakening  a  man’s 

*  See  Vol. III.  pag.  121.  *  Brit./.  1.  r.  25.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  iii. 
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hand  or  finger,  or  ftriking  out  his  eye  or  foretooth,  or  depriving 
him  of  thofe  parts,  the  lofs  of  which  in  all  animals  abates  their 
courage,  are  held  to  be  mayhems.  But  the  cutting  off  his  ear, 
or  nofe,  or  the  like,  are  not  held  to  be  mayhems  at  common 
law  ;  becaufe  they  do  not  weaken  but  only  disfigure  him. 

By  the -antient  law  of  England  he  that  maimed  any  man, 
whereby  he  lofl  any  part  of  his  body,  was  fentenced  to  lofe  the 
like  part ;  jnembnan  pro  tne?iibro ' ;  which  is  flill  the  law  in 
Sweden  But  this  went  afterwards  out  of  ufe  :  partly  becaufe 

the  law  of  retaliation,  as  was  formerly  fliewn ',  is  at  bed:  an  in¬ 
adequate  rule  of  puniflament ;  and  partly  becaufe  upon  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  offence  the  punifliment  could  not  be  repeated.  So 
that,  by  the  common  law,  as  it  for  a  long  time  flood,  mayhem 
was  only  punifliable  with  fine  and  imprifonment  ^ ;  unlefs  per¬ 
haps  the  offence  of  mayhem  by  caftration,  which  all  our  old 
writers  held  to  be  felony  •,  “  et  Jeqiiitiir  aliquando  poena  capitalist 
aliquando  perpetuum  cxilitm,  cum  onuimn  bonorum  ademptione^." 
And  this,  although  the  mayhem  was  committed  upon  the  highefl 
provocation 

But  fubfequent  llatutes  have  put  the  crime  and  punifliment 
of  mayhem  more  out  of  doubt.  For,  firfl,  by  flatutc  5  Hen.  IF. 
C.  5.  to  remedy  a  mifchief  that  then  prevailed,  of  beating, 
wounding,  or  robbing  a  man,  and  then  cutting  out  his  tongue  or 
putting  out  his  eyes,  to  prevent  him  from  being  an  evidence  againfl 
them,  this  offence  is  declared  to  be  felony,  if  done  of  malice 
prepenfe  i  that  is,  as  fir  Edward  Coke' explains  it,  voluntarily 

3  Infl.  iiS. — Mes,  fi  //;  fleynte  foil  •' Sir  Edward  Coke  (3  Inll.  6z.)  has  tranf- 
faitc  de femme  qu  avert!  toilet  a  home  fesmem-  cribed  a  record  of  Henry  the  third’s  time, 
bres,  en  tiel  eafe  perdra  la  feme  la  une  tneyn  (Clauf.  13  Hen.  III.  m.  q.)  by  which  a 
far  jugement,  come  le  membre  dount  eh  avera  gentleman  of  Somerfetlhire  and  his  wife 
treffaffe.  (Brit.  c.  25.)  appear  to  have  been  apprehended  and  com- 

*  Stiernhook  deyurefueor..  l.^.c.  3.  mitted  to  prifon,  being indifted  for  dealing 

*  See  pag.  12.  thus  with  John  the  monk,  who  was  caught 

r  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  1 12.  in  adultery  with  the  W'tfc. 

*  144.  *  3  Infl.  62. 
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and  of  let  purpofe,  though  done  upon  a  fudden  occafion.  Next, 
in  order  of  time,  is  the  ftatute  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  which  diredls, 
that  if  a  man  lhall  malicioufly  and  unlawfully  cut  olf  the  ear 
of  any  of  the  king’s  fubjedls,  he  fliall  not  only  forfeit  treble 
damages  to  the  party  grieved,  to  be  recovered  by  a<5tion  of  tref- 
pafs  at  common  law,  as  a  civil  fatisfa<ftion ;  but  alfo  10/.  by  way 
of  fine  to  the  king,  which  was  his  criminal  amercement.  The 
lall  ftatute,  but  by  far  the  mofi;  fevere  and  eifedual  of  all,  is  that 
of  22  &  23  Car.  II.  c.  I.  called  the  Coventry  adtj  being  occa- 
fioned  by  an  aflault  on  fir  John  Coventry  in  the  ftreet,  and  flit¬ 
ting  his  nofe,  in  revenge  (as  was  fuppofed)  for  fome  obnoxious 
words  uttered  by  him  in  parliament.  By  this  ftatute  it  is  enaded, 
that  if  any  perfon  fliall  of  malice  aforethought,  and  by  lying  in 
wait,  unlawfully  cut  out  or  difable  the  tongue,  put  out  an  eye, 
flit  the  nofe,  cut  off  a  nofe  or  lip,  or  cut  off  or  difable  any  limb 
or  member  of  any  other  perfon,  nvith  intent  to  maim  or  to  disjigicre 
him ;  fuch  perfon,  his  counfellors,  aiders,  and  abettors,  -  fliall  be 
guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy 


^  On  this  flatute  Mr.  Coke,  a  gentleman 
of  Suffolk,  and  one  Woodburn,  a  labourer, 
were  indidled  in  1722  \  Coke  for  hiring  and 
abetting  Woodburn,  and  Woodburn  for  the 
adlual  fadl,  of  flitting  the  nofe  of  Mr.  Crifpe, 
Coke’s  brother  in  law.  The  cafe  was  fome- 
what  Angular.  The  murder  of  Crifpe  was 
Intended,  and  he  was  left  for  dead,  being 
terribly  hacked  and  disfigured  with  a  hedge 
bill ;  but  he  recovered.  Now  the  bare  in¬ 
tent  to  murder  Ls  no  felony  :  but  to  disfigure, 
with  an  intent  to  disfigure,  is  made  fo  by  this 
ftatutc ;  on  which  they  were  therefore  in- 
dided.  And  Coke,  who  was  a  difgrace  to 
the  profeflion  of  the  law,  had  the  effron¬ 
tery  to  reilhis  defence  upon  this  point,  that 
the  aflault  was  not  committed  with  an  in¬ 


tent  to  disfigure,  but  with  an  intent  to  mur¬ 
der  5  and  therefore  not  tvithin  the  flatutc. 
But  the  court  held,  that  if  a  man  attacks 
another  to  murder  him  with  fuch  an  inftru- 
ment  as  a  hedge  bill,  which  cannot  but  en¬ 
danger  the  disfiguring  him  ;  and  in  fuch  at¬ 
tack  happens  not  to  kill,  but  only  to  disfigure 
him  ;  he  may  be  indided  on  this  flatute  : 
and  it  fhall  be  left  to  the  jury  whether  it 
were  not  a  dcfign  to  murder  by  disfiguring, 
and  confequently  a  malicious  intent  to  disfi¬ 
gure  as  well  as  to  murder.  Accordingly  the 
jury  found  them  guilty  of  fuch  previous 
intent  to  disfigure,  in  order  to  effed  their 
principal  intent  to  murder,  and  they  were 
both  condemned  and  executed.  (State  Tri¬ 
als.  VI.  212.) 


Thus 
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Thus  much  for  the  felony  of  mayhem :  to  which  may  be 
added  the  offence  of  wilfully  and  mallcioufly  fliooting  at  any 
perfon,  which  may  endanger  either  killing  or  maiming  him. 
This,  though  no  fuch  evil  confequence  enfues,  is  made  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy  by  ftatute  9  Geo.  1.  c.  22.  and  there¬ 
upon  one  Arnold  was  convidled  in  1723,  for  fliooting  at  lord 
Onflow  ;  but,  being  half  a  madman,  was  never  executed,  but 
confined  in  prifon,  where  he  died  about  thirty  years  after. 

II.  The  fecond  offence,  more  immediately  affecting  the  per- 
fonal  fecurity  of  individuals,  relates  to  the  female  part  of  his 
majefty’s  fubjedls  ;  being  that  of  their  forcible  abduBion  and  mar¬ 
riage  ;  which  is  vulgarly  called  fealhig  an  heirejs.  For  by  ftatute 
3  Hen.  VII.  c.  2.  it  is  enadted,  that  if  any  perfon  fliall  for  lucre  take 
any  woman,  being  maid,  widow,  or  wife,  and  having  fubftance  ei¬ 
ther  in  goods  or  lands,  or  being  heir  apparent  to  her  anceftors, 
contrary  to  her  will  j  and  afterwards  flie  be  married  to  fuch  mif- 
doer,  or  by  his  confent  to  others,  or  defiled ;  fuch  perfon,  and 
all  his  accelfories,  fliall  be  deemed  principal  felons :  and  by  fta¬ 
tute  39  Eliz.  c.  9.  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  taken  away  from  all 
fuch  felons,  except  accelfories  after  the  offence. 

I  N  the  conftrudlion  of  this  ftatute  it  hath  been  determined, 
1.  That  the  indidtment  muft  allege  that  the  taking  was  for  lucre, 
for  fuch  are  the  words  of  the  ftatute ‘.  2.  In  order  to  fliew  this, 
it  mull:  appear  that  the  woman  has  fubftance  either  real  or  per- 
fonal,  or  is  an  heir  apparent  3.  It  muft  appear  that  flie  was 
taken  away  againft  her  will.  4.  It  muft  allb  appear,  that  flie 
was  afterwards  married,  or  defiled.  And  though  pofllbly  the 
marriage  or  defilement  might  be  by  her  fubfequent  confent,  be¬ 
ing  won  thereunto  by  flatteries  after  the  taking,  yet  this  is  fe¬ 
lony,  if  the  firft  taking  were  againft  her  will":  and  fo  vice 


^  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  110. 

^  }  Hal.  P.  C.  660,  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  109, 


"  I  Hal.  P.  C.  660. 
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verfa,  if  the  woman  be  originally  taken  away  with  her  own 
conlent,  yet  if  flie  afterwards  refufe  to  continue  with  tlie  offender, 
and  be  forced  againfl:  her  will,  flie  may,  from  that  time,  as  pro¬ 
perly  be  faid  to  be  taken  againfl  her  will,  as  if  fhe  never  had 
given  any  confent  at  all ;  for,  till  the  force  was  put  upon  her,  flie 
was  in  her  own  power®.  It  is  held  that  a  woman,  thus  taken 
away  and  married,  may  be  fworn  and  give  evidence  againfl  the 
offender,  though  he  is  her  hufband  de fa£io ;  contrary  to  the 
general  rule  of  law:  becaufe  he  is  no  hxxibzndi  de jure,  in  cafe 
the  adlual  marriage  was  alfo  againfl  her  will  p.  In  cafes  indeed 
where  the  adlual  marriage  is  good,  by  the  confent  of  the  in¬ 
veigled  woman  obtained  after  her  forcible  abdudlion,  fir  Matthew 
Hale  feems  to  queflion  how  far  her  evidence  fliould  be  allowed : 
but  other  authorities  feem  to  agree,  that  it  fliould  even  then  be 
admitted ;  efleeming  it  abfurd,  that  the  offender  fhould  thus  take 
advantage  of  his  own  wrong,  and  that  the  very  adl  of  marriage, 
which  is  a  principal  ingredient  of  his  crime,  fliould  (by  a 
forced  conflrudlion  of  law)  be  made  ufc  of  to  flop  the  mouth  of 
the  mofl  material  witnefs  againfl  him. 

A  N  inferior  degree  of  the  fame  kind  of  offence,  but  not  at¬ 
tended  with  force,  is  puniflied  by  the  flatute  4  &  5  Ph.  6c  Mar. 
c.  8.  which  enadls,  that  if  any  perfon,  above  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  unlawfully  fhall  convey  or  take  away  any  woman  child 
wnnarried,  (which  is  held*^  to  extend  to  baflards  as  well  as  to 
legitimate  children)  within  the  age  of  fixteen  years,  from  the 
pofleflion  and  againfl  the  will  of  the  father,  mother,  guardians, 
or  governors,  he  fliall  be  imprifoned  two  years,  or  fined  at  the 
diferetion  of  the  juflices:  and  if  he  deflowers  fuch  maid  or 
woman  child,  or,  without  the  confent  of  parents,  contracts 
matrimony  with  her,  he  fliall  be  imprifoned  five  years,  or  fined 
at  the  diferetion  of  the  juflices,  and  fliall  forfeit  all  her  lands 
to  her  next  of  kin,  during  the  life  of  her  faid  hufband.  So  that 

I  Hawk.  P.  C.  1 10,  1  Cro.  Car.  48S.  3  Kcb.  193.  State 

“  *  P.  C.  661.  Trials.  V.  455. 

'  Stra.  1 162. 
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as  thefe  flolen  marriages,  under  the  age  of  lixteen,  were  ufually 
upon  mercenary  views,  this  a<St,  befides  punidiing  the  feducer, 
wifely  removed  the  temptation.  But  this  latter  part  of  the  adt 
is  now  rendered  almoft  ufelefs,  by  provifions  of  a  very  different 
kind,  which  make  the  marriage  totally  void  %  in  the  ffatute 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  33. 

III.  A  THIRD  offence,  againff  the  female  part  alfo  of  his 
majeffy’s  fubjedts,  but  attended  with  greater  aggravations  than 
that  of  forcible  marriage,  is  the  crime  of  rape,  raptus  mulieriim, 
or  the  carnal  knowlege  of  a  woman  forcibly  and  againff  her  will. 
This,  by  the  Jewifli  law',  was  punifhed  with  death,  in  cafe  the 
damfel  was  betrothed  to  another  man ;  and,  in  cafe  llie  was  not 
betrothed,  then  a  heavy  fine  of  fifty  flackels  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  damfel’s  father,  and  fhe  was  to  be  the  wife  of  the  ravifher 
all  the  days  of  his  life;  without  that  power  of  divorce,  which 
was  in  general  permitted  by  the  mofaic  law. 

The  civil  law“  puniflies  the  crime  of  ravifhment  with  death 
and  confifeation  of  goods :  under  which  it  includes  both  the  of¬ 
fence  of  forcible  abdudtion,  or  taking  away  a  woman  from  her 
friends,  of  which  we  lafl  fpoke  ;  and  alfo  the  prefent  offence  of 
forcibly  dillionouring  them ;  either  of  which,  without  the  other, 
is  in  that  law  fufheient  to  conlfitute  a  capital  crime.  Alfo  the 
healing  away  a  woman  from  her  parents  or  guardians,  and  de¬ 
bauching  her,  is  equally  penal  by  the  emperor’s  edidl,  whether 
ilie  confent  or  is  forced  :  “  five  volentibus,  fve  nolentibus  miihe- 
“  ribus,  tale  facinus  fiierit  perpetratum."  And  this,  in  order  to 
take  away  from  women  every  opportunity  of  offending  in  this 
way ;  whom  the  Roman  laws  fuppofe  never  to  go  aflray,  with¬ 
out  the  fedudlion  and  arts  of  the  other  fex :  and  therefore,  by 
rehraining  and  making  fo  highly  penal  the  folicitations  of  the 
men,  they  meant  to  fecure  effedlually  the  honour  of  the  women. 

*  See  Vol.I.  pag.  437,  iS£.  “  Ccd.  9  ///.  13. 

*  Dcut.  xxii.  25. 
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“  Si  e7im  ipfi  raptores  metu,  vel  atrocitate  poenae^  ab  hujufviodi  fa- 
“  chiore  Je  temper anermt,  7mlU  muUej-i,  five  volenti,  five  nolenti, 
“  peccandi  locus  relinquetur  ;  quia  hoc  ipfwn  velle  mulierum,  ab  in- 
^'  fdiis  nequifivii  hominis,  qiii  riieditatur  rapinamy  inducitiir.  Nif 
“  etenim  earn  folicitaverit,  nif  odiofis  artibus  circumvenerit,  non 
faciet  earn  velle  in  tantum  dedecus  fefe  prodere."  But  our  Eng- 
lifli  law  does  not  entertain  quite  fuch  fublime  ideas  of  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  either  fex,  as  to  lay  the  blame  of  a  mutual  fault  upon 
one  of  the  tranfgreffors  only  :  and  therefore  makes  it  a  neceffary 
ingredient  in  the  crime  of  rape,  that  it  muft  be  againfi:  the  wo¬ 
man’s  will. 

Rape  was  puniflied  by  the  Saxon  laws,  particularly  thofe  of 
king  Athelftan"',  with  death:  which  was  alfo  agreeable  to  the 
old  Gothic  or  Scandinavian  conflitution*.  But  this  was  after¬ 
wards  thought  too  hard:  and  in  it’s  Head  another  fevere,  but 
not  capital,  punifhment  was  inflidied  by  William  the  conqueror; 
viz,  caftration  and  lofs  of  eyes  ^ ;  which  continued  till  after 
Bradlon  wrote,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  third.  But  in  order 
to  prevent  malicious  accufations,  it  was  then  the  law,  (and,  it 
feems,  ftill  continues  to  be  fo  in  appeals  of  rape*)  that  the  woman 
fliould  immediately  after,  “  dum  recens  fuerit  malefcium,"  go  to 
the  next  town,  and  there  make  difcovery  to  fome  credible  perfons 
of  the  injury  {he  has  fuffered ;  and  afterwards  Hiould  acquaint 
the  high  conftable  of  the  hundred,  the  coroners,  and  the  fherifF 
with  the  outrage*.  This  feems  to  correfpond  in  fome  degree  with 
the  laws  of  Scotland  a^id  Arragon^  which  require  that  complaint 
muft  be  made  within  twenty  four  hours :  though  afterwards  by 
ftatute  Weftm.  i.  c.  13.  the  time  of  limitation  in  England  was 
extended  to  forty  days.  At  prefent  there  is  no  time  of  limitation 
fixed  :  for,  as  it  is  ufually  now  punifhed  by  indidtment  at  the 
fuit  of  the  king,  the  maxim  of  law  takes  place,  that  nullum  tern- 
pus  occurrit  regi :  but  the  jury  will  rarely  give  credit  to  a  ftale 

«  Braaon.  /.  3.  z8.  ^  i  Hal.  P.  C.  632. 

^  Stiernh.  de jure  Sueon.  1.  3.  c.  2.  ^  Glanv.  /.  14  c.  6.  BracH;.  /.  3.  r.  2S. 

i  Lh,  GulL  Conqu,  19.  ^  Barrington.  lo-. 
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complaint.  During  the  former  period  alfo  it  was  held  for  law', 
that  the  woman  (by  confent  of  the  judge  and  her  parents)  might 
redeem  the  offender  from  the  execution  of  his  fentence,  by  ac¬ 
cepting  him  for  her  hufband  j  if  he  alfo  was  willing  to  agree  to 
the  exchange,  but  not  otherwife. 

In  the  3  Edw.  I.  by  the  ftatute  Wcftm.  i.  c.  13.  thepunifli- 
ment  of  rape  was  much  mitigated  ;  the  offence  itfelf  being  re¬ 
duced  to  a  trefpafs,  if  not  profecuted  by  the  woman  within  forty 
days,  and  fubjedling  the  offender  only  to  two  years  imprifon- 
ment,  and  a  fine  at  the  king’s  will.  But,  this  lenity  being  pro- 
duilive  of  the  mofl  terrible  confequences,  it  was  in  ten  years 
afterwards,  1 3  Edw.  I.  found  necefl'ary  to  make  the  offence  of 
rape  felony,  by  flatute  Weflm.  2.  c.  34.  And  by  flatute 
18  Eliz.  c.  7.  it  is  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  :  as  is 
alfo  the  abominable  wickednefs  of  carnally  knowing  or  abufing 
any  woman  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years ;  in  which  cafe  the 
confent  or  non-confcnt  is  immaterial,  as  by  reafon  of  her  tender 
years  flie  is  incapable  of  judgment  and  difcretion.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  is  indeed  of  opinion,  that  fuch  profligate  adtions  committed 
on  an  infant  under  the  age  of  Hoelve  years,  the  age  of  female 
difcretion  by  the  common  law,  either  with  or  without  confent, 
amount  to  rape  and  felony;  as  well  fince  as  before  the  ftatute  of 
queen  Elizabeth*’ :  but  the  law  has  in  general  been  held  only  to 
extend  to  infants  under  teji. 

A  MALE  infant,  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  is  prefumed 
by  law  incapable  to  commit  a  rape,  and  therefore  it  feems  cannot 
be  found  guilty  of  it.  For  though  in  other  felonies  malittafup- 
plet  aetatein,  as  has  in  fome  cafes  been  ftiewn ;  yet,  as  to  this 
particular  fpecics  of  felony,  the  law  fuppofes  an  imbecillity  of 
body  as  well  as  mind'. 

^  Glanv.  /.  14.  c,  6.  Bra^l.  /,  3,  r.  28,  *  Ibid* 

^  I  Hal.  P.C.  631. 
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The  civil  law  feems  to  fuppofe  a  proftitute  or  common  har¬ 
lot  incapable  of  any  injuries  of  this  kind  not  allowing  any 
punifliment  for  violating  the  chaftity  of  her,  who  hath  indeed  no 
chaftity  at  all,  or  at  leaft  hath  no  regard  to  it.  But  the  law  of 
England  does  not  judge  fo  hardly  of  offenders,  as  to  cut  off  all 
opportunity  of  retreat  even  from  common  ftrumpets,  and  to  treat 
them  as  never  capable  of  amendment.  It  therefore  holds  it  to 
be  felony  to  force  even  a  concubine  or  harlot }  becaufe  the  wo¬ 
man  may  have  forfaken  that  unlawful  courfe  of  life  ® :  for,  as 
Bradton  well  obferves*",  “  /Icef  vieretnx  fuerit  antea,  certe  time 
“  temporis  non  fiiit,  cum  reclamando  nequitiae  ejus  confentire  noluit." 

As  to  the  material  fads  requifite  to  be  given  in  evidence  and 
proved  upon  an  indidment  of  rape,  they  are  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  though  neceffary  to  be  known  and  fettled,  for  the  convidion 
of  the  guilty  and  prefervation  of  the  innocent,  and  therefore 
are  to  be  found  in  fuch  criminal  treatifes  as  difeourfe  of  thefe 
matters  in  detail,  yet  they  are  highly  improper  to  be  publicly 
difeuffed,  except  only  in  a  court  of  juftice.  I  fliall  therefore 
merely  add  upon  this  head  a  few  remarks  from  fir  Matthew  Hale, 
with  regard  to  the  competency  and  credibility  of  witneffes  i 
which  may,  falvo  pudorcy  be  confidered. 

And,  firft,  the  party  ravilhed  may  give  evidence  upon  oath, 
and  is  in  law  a  competent  witnefs ;  but  the  credibility  of  her 
teftimony,  and  how  far  forth  fhe  is  to  be  believed,  muft  be  left 
to  the  jury  upon  the  circumftances  of  fad  that  concur  in  that 
teftimony.  For  inftance:  if  the  witnefs  be  of  good  fame  j  if 
file  prefently  difeovered  the  offence,  and  made  fearch  for  the  of¬ 
fender  }  if  the  party  accufed  fled  for  it ;  thefe  and  the  like  are 
concurring  circumftances,  which  give  greater  probability  to  her 
evidence.  But,  on  the  other  fide,  if  ihe  be  of  evil  fame,  and 
ftand  unfupported  by  others;  if  flie  concealed  the  injury  for  any 
conflderable  time  after  flie  had  opportunity  to  complain  ;  if  the 

^  Cp^.  9. 9. 22.  F/.  47.  2. 39.  •'/m  147. 

5  I  Hal.  P.  C.  629.  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  108. 
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place,  where  the  fa(5t  was  alleged  to  be  committed,  was  where 
it  waspoflible  flie  might  have  been  heard,  and  flie  made  no  out¬ 
cry  ;  thefe  and  the  like  circumftances  carry  a  ftrong,  but  not 
conclufive,  prefumption  that  her  teftimony  is  falfe  or  feigned. 

Moreover,  if  the  rape  be  charged  to  be  committed  on  an 
infant  under  twelve  years  of  age,  flie  may  ftill  be  a  competent 
witnefs,  if  flie  hath  fenfe  and  underlbanding  to  know  the  nature 
and  obligations  of  an  oath ;  and,  even  if  (lie  hath  not,  it  is  thought 
by  fir  Matthew  Hale*  that  flie  ought  to  be  heard  without  oath,  to 
give  the  court  information  ;  though  that  alone  will  not  be  fufii- 
cient  to  convidl  the  offender.  And  he  is  of  this  opinion,  firfl, 
becaufe  the  nature  of  the  offence  being  fecret,  there  may  be 
no  other  poflible  proof  of  the  acStual  fa<ft;  though  afterwards 
there  may  be  concurrent  circumftances  to  corroborate  it,  proved 
by  other  witnefles  :  and,  fecondly,  becaufe  the  law  allows  what 
the  child  told  her  mother,  or  other  relations,  to  be  given  in  evi¬ 
dence,  fince  the  nature  of  the  cafe  admits  frequently  of  no  bet¬ 
ter  proof;  and  there  is  much  more  reafon  for  the  court  to  hear 
the  narration  of  the  child  herfelf,  than  to  receive  it  at  fecond 
hand  from  thole  who  fwear  they  heard  her  fay  fo.  And  indeed 
it  is  now  fettled,  that  infants  of  any  age  are  to  be  heard  ;  and,  if 
they  have  any  idea  of  an  oath,  to  be  alfo  fworn :  it  being  found 
by  e.xperience  that  infants  of  very  tender  years  often  give  the 
cleared;  and  trued;  tedimony.  But  in  any  of  thefe  cafes,  whether 
the  child  be  fworn  or  not,  it  is  to  be  wiflied,  in  order  to  render 
her  evidence  credible,  that  there  fliould  be  fome  concurrent  tef¬ 
timony,  of  time,  place  and  circumftances,  in  order  to  make  out 
the  fadl ;  and  that  the  convidlion  fliould  not  be  grounded  lingly 
on  the  unfupported  accufation  of  an  infant  under  years  of  dif- 
cretioii.  There  may  be  therefore,  in  many  cafes  of  this  nature, 
witnefles  who  are  competent,  that  is,  who  may  be  admitted  to 
be  heard ;  and  yet,  after  being  heard,  may  prove  not  to  be  cre¬ 
dible,  or  fuch  as  the  jury  is  bound  to  believe.  For  one  excel- 

‘  I  Hal.  P.C.  634. 
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lence  of  the  trial  by  jury  is,  that  the  jury  are  triors  of  the  credit 
of  the  witnelTes,  as  well  as  of  the  truth  of  the  fad. 

“  It  is  true,  fays  this  learned  judged,  that  rape  is  a  mort; 
“  deteftable  crime,  and  therefore  ought  feverely  and  impartially 

to  be  puniflied  with  death ;  but  it  muft  be  remembered,  that 
“  it  is  an  accufation  eafy  to  be  made,  hard  to  be  proved,  but 
“  harder  to  be  defended  by  the  party  accufed,  though  innocent.” 
He  then  relates  two  very  extraordinary  cafes  of  malicious  profe- 
cution  for  this  crime,  that  had  happened  within  his  own  obfer- 
vation  ;  and  concludes  thus  ;  “  I  mention  thefe  inftances,  that 
“  we  may  be  the  more  cautious  upon  trials  of  offences  of  this 
“nature,  wherein  the  court  and  jury  may  with  fo  much  eafe  be 
“  impofed  upon,  without  great  care  and  vigilance  ;  the  heinouf- 
“  nefs  of  the  offence  many  times  tranfporting  the  judge  and  jury 
“  with  fo  much  indignation,  that  they  are  overhaftily  carried  to 
“  the  convidlion  of  the  perfon  accufed  therecf,  by  the  confident 
“  teftimony  of  fometimes  falfe  and  malicious  witneffes.” 

IV.  What  has  been  here  obferved,  efpecially  with  regard 
to  the  manner  of  proof,  which  ought  to  be  the  more  clear  in 
proportion  as  the  crime  is  the  more  deteftable,  may  be  applied 
to  another  offence,  of  a  ftill  deeper  malignity  ;  the  infamous 
crime  againjl  nature^  committed  either  with  man  or  beaft.  A 
crime,  which  ought  to  be  ftriftly  and  impartially  proved,  and 
then  as  ftri<ftly  and  impartially  puniflied.  But  it  is  an  offence  of 
fo  dark  a  nature,  fo  eafily  charged,  and  the  negative  fo  difficult 
to  be  proved,  that  the  accufation  fliould  be  clearly  made  out  : 
for,  if  falfe,  it  deferves  a  punifliment  inferior  only  to  that  of 
the  crime  itfelf. 

I  WILL  not  adt  fo  difagreeable.part,  to  my  readers  as  well  as 
myfelf,  as  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  a  fubjedt,  the  very  mention 
of  which  is  a  difgrace  to  human  nature.  It  will  be  more  eligible 
to  imitate  in  this  refpedl  the  delicacy  of  our  Englifti  law,  which 
treats  it,  in  it’s  very  indidlments,  as  a  crime  not  fit  to  be  named; 

j  I  Hal.  P.  c.  635.  ”  ptr~ 
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peccatiun  ilhid  horribilc,  inter  cbrijlianos  non  nomhiandum^.''  A 
taciturnity  obferved  likewife  by  the  edidl  of  Conftantius  and  Con- 
flans';  “  ubi  fceliis  cjl  id,  quod  non  projicit  feire,  jubennis  infia'- 
“  gere  leges,  armori  jura  gladio  ultore,  ut  exquijitis  poenis  fubdan- 
“  tur  infames,  qui  funt,  ojel  qiii  futuri  fimt,  rei"  Which  leads 
me  to  add  a  word  concerning  it’s  punidiment. 

This  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  reafon,  and  the  exprefs  law 
of  Cod'",  determine  to  be  capital.  Of  which  we  have  a  fignal 
inlfance,  long  before  the  jewilh  difpenfation,  by  the  deflrudlion 
of  two  cities  by  fire  from  heaven  :  fo  that  this  is  an  univerfal, 
not  merely  a  provincial,  precept.  And  our  antient  law  in  fome 
degree  imitated  this  punifliment,  by  commanding  fuch  mif- 
creants  to  be  burnt  to  death"  ;  though  Fleta"  fays  they  flaould  be 
buried  alive  ;  either  of  which  punifliments  was  indifferently  ufed 
for  this  crime  among  the  antient  Goths But  now  the  general 
punifliment  of  all  felonies  is  the  fame,  namely,,  by  hanging:  and 
this  offence  (being  in  the  times  of  popery  only  fubjedl  to  ecclefi- 
aflical  cenfures)  was  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  by  fla- 
tute  25  Hen. VIII.  c.  6.  revived  and  confirmed  by  5  Eliz.  c.  17. 
And  the  rule  of  law  herein  is,  that,  if  both  are  arrived  at  years  of 
diferetion,  agentes  et  confentientes  pari  poena  pledlantur'^. 

These  are  all  the  felonious  offences,  more  immediately 
againfl  the  perfonal  fecurity  of  the  fubjedl.  The  inferior  offen¬ 
ces,  or  mifdemefnors,  that  fall  under  this  head,  are  aJJ'aults, 
batteries,  wounding,  falfe  imprifonment ,  and  kidnapping. 

V,  VI,  VII.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  three  firflof 
thefe  offences  in  general,  I  have  nothing  farther  to  add  to  what 
has  already  been  obferved  in  the  preceding  book  of  thefe  com- 


^  Sec  in  Rot^  Pari.  50  EdzvAW.  7t.  58,  a 
complaint,  that  a  Lombard  did  commit  the 
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nientaries  ^  j  when  we  confidered  them  as  private  wrongs,  or 
civil  injuries,  for  which  a  latisfadion  or  remedy  is  given  to  the 
party  aggrieved.  But,  taken  in  a  public  light,  as  a  breach  of 
the  king’s  peace,  an  affront  to  iiis  governmenr,  and  a  damage 
done  to  his  fubjedts,  they  are  alfo  indidtable  and  puniihable  with 
fine  and  imprifonment ;  or  with  other  ignominious  corporal  pe¬ 
nalties,  where  they  are  committed  with  any  very  atrocious  de- 
fign  As  in  cafe  of  an  affault  with  an  intent  to  murder,  or 
with  an  intent  to  commit  either  of  the  crimes  laff;  fpoken  of ; 
for  which  intentional  affaults,  in  the  two  laff:  cafes,  indidlments 
are  much  more  ufual,  than  for  the  abfolute  perpetration  of  the 
fadls  themfelves,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  proof  :  and 
herein,  befides  heavy  fine  and  imprifonment,  it  is  ufual  to  award 
judgment  of  the  pillory. 

There  is  alfo  one  fpecies  of  battery,  more  atrocious  and 
penal  than  the  reff,  which  is  the  beating  of  a  clerk  in  orders, 
or  clergyman  ;  on  account  of  the  refpedt  and  reverence  due  to 
his  facred  character,  as  the  miniffer  and  embaffador  of  peace. 
Accordingly  it  is  enadfed  by  the  ffatute  called  articuli  cleri, 

9  Edw.  IL  c.  3.  that  if  any  perfon  lay  violent  hands  upon  a 
clerk,  the  amends  for  the  peace  broken  (hall  be  before  the  king ; 
that  is  by  indidlment  in  the  king’s  courts  :  and  the  aflailant  may 
alfo  be  fued  before  the  bifliop,  that  excommunication  or  bodily 
penance  may  be  impofed  :  which  if  the  offender  will  redeem  by 
money,  to  be  given  to  the  biihop,  or  the  party  grieved,  it  may 
be  fued  for  before  the  biffiop  j  whereas  otherwife  to  fue  in  any 
fpiritual  court,  for  civil  damages  for  the  battery,  falls  within  the 
danger  of  praemunire But  fuits  are,  and  always  were,  allow¬ 
able  in  the  fpiritual  court,  for  money  agreed  to  be  given  as  a 
commutation  for  penance  So  that  upon  the  whole  it  appears, 
that  a  perfon  guilty  of  fuch  brutal  behaviour  to  a  clergyman,  is 
lubjedt  to  three  kinds  of  profecution,  all  of  which  may  be  pur- 
tued  for  one  and  the  fame  ottence :  an  indidtment,  for  the  breach 

*  2  Inil-  492.  620. 

“  Artie.  Ckr.  9  EdK\  IL  c,  4.  F.  X.  5.  53. 
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of  the  king’s  peace  by  fuch  affault  and  battery ;  a  civil  adtion, 
for  tlje  fpecial  damage  fuftaiiied  by  the  party  injured ;  and  a  fuit 
in  the  eccleliaftical  court,  firlh,  pro  correSfione  et  falute  anitnae  by 
enjoining  penance,  and  then  again  for  fuch  fum  of  money  as  lhall 
be  agreed  on  for  taking  ojf'  the  penance  enjoined  :  it  being  ufual 
in  thofe  courts  to  exchange  their  fpiritual  cenfures  for  a  round 
compenfation  in  money '’j  perhaps  bccaufe  poverty  is  generally 
cfteemed  by  the  moralifts  the  bell  medicine  pro  falute  animae. 

VIII.  The  two  remaining  crimes  and  offences,  againft  the 
perfons  of  his  majefty’s  fubjedts,  are  infringements  of  their  na¬ 
tural  liberty  :  concerning  the  firfl  of  which,  falfe  imprijonment , 
it’s  nature  and  incidents,  I  mufl:  content  myfelf  with  referring 
the  ftudent  to  what  was  obferved  in  the  preceding  volume 
when  we  confidered  it  as  a  mere  civil  injury.  But,  befides  the 
private  fatisfadlion  given  to  the  individual  by  adlion,  the  law 
alfo  demands  public  vengeance  for  the  breach  of  the  king’s  peace, 
for  the  lofs  which  the  ftate  fuftains  by  the  confinement  of  one 
of  it’s  members,  and  for  the  infringement  of  the  good  order  of 
fociety.  We  have  before  feen  %  that  the  mofl:  atrocious  degree 
of  this  offence,  that  of  fending  any  fubjedl  of  this  realm  a  pri- 
foner  into  parts  beyond  the  feas,  whereby  he  is  deprived  of  the 
friendly  affiffance  of  the  lav/s  to  redeem  him  from  fuch  his  cap¬ 
tivity,  is  puniihed  w’ith  the  pains  of  praemunire^  and  incapacity 
to  hold  any  office,  without  any  poffibility  of  pardon  Inferior 
degrees  of  the  fame  offence  of  falfe  imprifonment  are  alfo  puniffi- 
able  by  indidlment  (like  afl'aults  and  batteries)  and  the  delin¬ 
quent  may  be  fined  and  imprifoned  And  indeed  “  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  that  all  kinds  of  crimes  of  a  public  nature, 
all  difturbances  of  the  peace,  all  oppreffions,  and  other  mifde- 
mefnors  whatfoever,  of  a  notorioufly  evil  example,  may  be  in- 
difted  at  the  fuit  of  the  king. 

^  2  Rol.  Rep.  384.  y  Stat.  31  Car.  II,  c.  2. 

^  See  Vol.III.  pag.  127.  *  Weft.  Symbol,  part  2.  pag.  92. 

See  pag.  116,  *  i  Hawk.  P.  C.  210. 
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IX.  The  other,  remaining  offence,  that  of  kidnapping.,  being 
the  forcible  abdudlion  or  ftealing  away  of  man,  woman,  or  child 
from  their  own  country,  and  felling  them  into  another,  was  ca¬ 
pital  by  the  Jewilh  law.  “  He  that  ftealeth  a  man,  and  felleth 
“  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  ffiall  furely  be  put  to 
“  death  So  likewife  in  the  civil  law,  the  offence  of  fpiriting 
away  and  ftealing  men  and  children,  which  was  called  plagium, 
and  the  offenders  plagiarii,  was  puniflied  with  death This  is 
unqueftionably  a  very  heinous  crime,  as  it  robs  the  king  of  his 
fubjedls,  baniflies  a  man  from  his  country,  and  may  in  it’s  con- 
fcquences  be  produdlive  of  the  moft  cruel  and  difagreeable  hard- 
fhips ;  and  therefore  the  common  law  of  England  has  puniftied 
it  with  fine,  imprifonment,  and  pillory  And  alfo  the  ftatute 
1 1  &  12  W.  III.  c.  7.  though  principally  intended  againft  pirates, 
has  a  claufe  that  extends  to  prevent  the  leaving  of  fuch  per- 
fons  abroad,  as  are  thus  kidnapped  or  fpirited  away ;  by  enadl- 
ing,  that  if  any  captain  of  a  merchant  veffel  ftiall  (during  his 
being  abroad)  force  any  perfon  on  fliore,  or  wilfully  leave  him 
behind,  or  refufe  to  bring  home  all  fuch  men  as  he  carried  out, 
if  able  and  defirous  to  return,  he  fliall  fuffer  three  months  im¬ 
prifonment.  And  thus  much  for  offences  that  more  immediately 
affedl  the  perfons  of  individuals. 

*  Exod.  xxi.  16.  **  Raym.  474.  2  Show.  221.  Skin.  47. 

^  Ff,  48,  15.  I.  Comb.  10. 
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Chapter  the  sixteenth. 

Of  offences  against  the  HABITATIONS  of 

INDIVIDUALS. 


TH  E  only  two  offences,  that  more  immediately  affedl  the 
habitations  of  individuals  or  private  fubjedls,  are  thofe  of 
arfon  and  burglary. 

I.  Arson,  ab  ardendoy  is  the  malicious  and  wilful  burning  of 
the  houfe  or  outhoufes  of  another  man.  This  is  an  offence  of 
very  great  malignity,  and  much  more  pernicious  to  the  public 
than  fimple  theft :  becaufe,  firft,  it  is  an  offence  againft  that 
right,  of  habitation,  which  is  acquired  by  the  law  of  nature  as 
well  as  by  the  laws  of  fociety  j  next,  becaufe  of  the  terror  and 
confufion  that  necelfarily  attends  it  j  and,  laftly,  becaufe  in 
fimple  theft  the  thing  fiolen  only  changes  it’s  mafter,  but  flill 
remains  in  ejfe  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  whereas  by  burning 
the  very  fubftance  is  abfolutely  deftroyed.  It  is  alfo  frequently 
more  deflrudlive  than  murder  itfelf,  of  which  too  it  is  often  the 
caufe  :  fince  murder,  atrocious  as  it  is,  feldom  extends  beyond 
the  felonious  ad;  defigned  ;  whereas  fire  too  frequently  involves 
in  the  common  calamity  perfons  unknown  to  the  incendiary,  and 
n-ot  intended  to  be  hurt  by  him,  and  friends  as  well  as  enemies. 

For 
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For  which  reafon  the  civil  law  “  puniflics  with  death  fuch  as 
malicioufly  fet  fire  to  houfes  in  towns,  and  contiguous  to  others ; 
but  is  more  merciful  to  fuch  as  only  fire  a  cottage,  or  houfe,- 
Handing  by  itfelf. 

Our  Englilh  law  alfo  diftinguiflies  with  much  accuracy  upon 
this  crime.  And  therefore  we  will  enquire,  firft,  what  is  fuch 
a  houfe  as  may  be  the  fubjeft  of  this  offence  ;  next,  wherein' the 
offence  itfelf  confifts,  or  what  amounts  to  a  burning  of  fuch 
houfe ;  and,  laftly,  how  the  offence  is  puniflied. 

I.  Not  only  the  bare  dwelling  houfe,  but  all  outhoufes  that 
are  parcel  thereof,  though  not  contiguous  thereto,  nor  under  the 
fame  roof,  as  barns  and  ftables,  may  be  the  fubjedt  of  arfon 
And  this  by  the  common  law :  which  alfo  accounted  it  felony  to 
burn  a  fingle  barn  in  the  fieldi  if  filled  with  hay  or  corn,  though 
not  parcel  of  the  dwelling  houfe  The  burning  of  a  flack  of 
corn  was  antlently  likewife  accounted  arfon  And  indeed  all  the 
niceties  and  diflindlions  which  we  meet  with  in  our  books,  con¬ 
cerning  what  fiiall,  or  fhall  not,  amount  to  arfon,  feem  now  to  be 
taken  away  by  a  variety  of  flatutes  j  which  will  be  mentioned 
in  the  next  chapter,  and  have  made  the  punifliment  of  wilful 
burning  equally  extenfive  as  the  mifehief.  The  offence  of  arfon 
(ftridlly  fo  called)  may  be  committed  by  wilfully  fetting  fire  to 
one’s  own  houfe,  provided  one’s  neighbour’s  houfe  is  thereby 
alfo  burnt ;  but  if  no  mifehief  is  done  but  to  one’s  own,  it  does 
not  amount  to  felony,  though  the  fire  was  kindled  with  intent 
to  burn  another’s'.  For  by  the,  common  law  no  intention  to 
commit  a  felony  amounts  to  the  fame  crime ;  though  it  does, 
in  fome  cafes,  by  particular  flatutes.  However  fuch  wilful  firing 
one’s  own  houfe,  m  a  town,  is  a  high  mifdemefnor,  and  punifli- 
able  by  fine,  imprifonment,  pillory,  and  perpetual  fureties  for 
the  good  behaviour  k  And  if  a  landlord  or  reverfioner  fets  fire 

^  I  Hawk,  P.  C.  105, 

•  Cro.  Car.  377. 

^  i  Hal.  P.  C.  56s.  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  106^ 

ta 


*  Tf.  4$,  19  28.  §.  12. 
I  Hal.  P.  C.  567, 

*  3  Inil.  69.  . 
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to  his  own  houfe,  of  which  another  is  in  poUeilion  under  a 
Icafe  froim  himfelt  or  from  thofe  whofe  efcate  he  hath,  it  fliall 
be  accounted  arfon  ;  for,  during  the  leafe,  the  houfe  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  tenant®. 

2.  As  to  what  fliall  be  faid  a  burning,  fo  as  to  amount  to 
arfon  :  a  bare  intent,  or  attempt  to  do  it,  by  adually  fetting  fire 
to  an  houfe,  unlefs  it  abfokitely  burns,  does  not  fall  within  the 
defeription  of  incendit  et  comhiifllt ;  which  were  words  necefiary, 
in  the  days  of  law-latin,  to  all  indidments  of  this  fort.  But 
the  burning  and  confuming  of  any  part  is  fufficient ;  though  the 
fire  be  afterwards  extinguifhed  Alfo  it  muft  be  a  malicious 
burning  ;  otherwife  it  is  only  a  trcfpafs  :  and  therefore  no  neg¬ 
ligence  or  mifchance  amounts  to  it.  For  which  reafon,  though 
an  unqualified  perfon,  by  Ihooting  with  a  gun,  happens  to  fet 
fire  to  the  thatch  of  a  houfe,  this  fir  Matthew  Hale  determines 
not  to  be  felony,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  former  writers  h 
But  by  flatute  6  Ann.  c.  31.  any  fervant,  negligently  fetting  fire 
to  a  houfe  or  outhoufes,  fliall  forfeit  100/,  or  be  fent  to  the 
houfe  of  corredion  for  eighteen  months :  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  Roman  law  direded  “  eos,  qtii  negligejiter  ignes  apnd fe 
“  habuerint,  fiijlibiis  vel JiagelHs  caedi 

3.  The  punipment  of  arfon  was  death  by  our  antient  Saxon 
laws  *.  And,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  firfi:,  this  fentence  was 
e.xecuted  by  a  kind  of  lex  talionis  j  for  the  incendiaries  were  burnt 
to  death  :  as  they  were  alfo  by  the  Gothic  conftitutions The 
flatute  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  6.  made  the  wilful  burning  of  houfes,  under 
fome  fpecial  circumflances  therein  mentioned,  amount  to  the 
crime  of  high  treafon.  But  it  was  again  reduced  to  felony  by  the 
general  ads  of  Edward  VI  and  queen  Mary  :  and  now  the  punifh- 
ment  of  all  capital  felonies  is  uniform,  namely,  by  fufpenfion. 
The  offence  of  arfon  was  denied  the  benefit  of  clergy  by  flatute 

%  Foft.  11^.  ^  LL,  hiac,  c.  7. 

^  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  106.  ^  Britt,  c,  9. 

*  I  Hal,  P.  C.  569.  *  Stiernh.  de jure  Goth,  /.  3.  r.  6. 

» 1. 15. 4. 
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21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i.  but  that  ftatute  was  repealed  by  i  Edw.  VI. 
c.  12.  and  arfon  was  afterwards  held  to  be  oulled  of  clergy, 
with  refpedt  to  the  principal  offender,  only  by  inference  and 
dedudlion  from  the  ftatute  4  &  5  P.  6c  M.  c.  4.  which  exprelfly 
denied  it  to  the  acceflbry";  though  now  it  is  expreflly  denied  to 
the  principal  alfo,  by  ftatute  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22. 


II.  Bu  RGLARY,  or  nodlurnal  houfebreaking,  burgi  latroci- 
niiim,  which  by  our  antient  law  was  called  hafnefecken,  as  it  is  in 
Scotland  to  this  day,  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  very 
heinous  offence  ;  not  only  becaufe  of  the  abundant  terror  that  it 
naturally  carries  with  it,  but  alfo  as  it  is  a  forcible  invafion  and 
difturbance  of  that  right  of  habitation,  which  every  individual 
might  acquire  even  in  a  ffate  of  nature  ;  an  invafion,  which  in 
fuch  a  ffate,  would  be  fure  to  be  punillied  with  death,  nnlcfs 
the  alfailant  were  the  ffronger.  But  in  civil  fociety,  the  laws 
alfo  come  in  to  the  afliffance  of  the  weaker  party  :  and,  befides 
that  they  leave  him  this  natural  right  of  killing  the  aggreflbr, 
if  he  can,  (as  was  fliewn  in  a  former  chapter  *')  they  alfo  protedt 
and  avenge  him,  in  cafe  the  might  of  the  alfailant  is  too  power¬ 
ful.  And  the  law  of  England  has  fo  particular  and  tender  a  re¬ 
gard  to  the  immunity  of  a  man’s  houfe,  that  it  ffiles  it  his  caftle, 
and  will  never  fuffer  it  to  be  violated  with  impunity  :  agreeing 
herein  with  the  lentiments  of  antient  Rome,  as  e.xpreffed  in  the 
words  of  Tully  “  qmd  entm  J'anSlius,  quid  onmi  religiotie  muni- 

tills f  qucim  domus  uniitjcujiifque  civium  T'  For  this  reafon  no 
doors  can  in  general  be  broken  open  to  execute  any  civil  procefs 
though,  in  criminal  caufes,  the  public  fafety  fuperfedes  the  pri¬ 
vate.  Hence  alfo  in  part  arifes  the  animadverfion  of  the  law 
upon  eaves-droppers,  nufancers,  and  incendiaries  :  and  ho  this 
principle  it  muff  be  afllgned,  that  a  man  may  affemble  people 
together  lawfully  (at  leaft  if  they  do  not  exceed  eleven)  without 
danger  of  raifing  a  riot,  rout,  or  unlawful  alfembly,  in  order  to 

o  1 1  Rep.  35.  2  Hal.  P.  C.  347.  !>  See  pag.  i  8o. 

Porter.  336.  a  dimo,  41. 
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proted  and  defend  his  houfe  ;  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  do 
in  any  other  cafe  h 

The  definition  of  a  burglar,  as  given  us  by  fir  Edward  Coke’, 
is,  “  he  that  by  night  breaketh  and  entereth  into  a  manfion- 
“  houfe,  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony.”  In  this  definition 
there  are  four  things  to  be  confidered  ;  the  time,  the  p/ace,  the 
manner,  and  the  intent. 

\ .  The  time  muft  be  by  night,  and  not  by  day ;  for  In  the 
day  time  there  is  no  burglary.  We  have  feen  in  the  cafe  of 
juftifiable  homicide,  how  much  more  heinous  all  laws  made  an 
attack  by  night,  rather  than  by  day  ;  allowing  the  party  attacked 
by  night  to  kill  the  afi'ailant  with  impunity.  As  to  what  is 
reckoned  night,  and  what  day,  for  this  purpofc  :  antiently  the 
day  was  accounted  to  begin  only  at  funrifing,  and  to  end  imme¬ 
diately  upon  funfet ;  but  the  better  opinion  feems  to  be,  that  if 
there  be  daylight  or  crepufculum  enough,  begun  or  left,  to  dif- 
cern  a  man’s  face  withal,  it  is  no  burglary  “.  But  this  does  not 
extend  to  moonlight ;  for  then  many  midnight  burglaries  would 
go  unpunillied  :  and  befides,  the  malignity  of  the  offence  does 
not  fo  properly  arife  from  it’s  being  done  in  the  dark,  as  at  the 
dead  of  night  ;  when  all  the  creation,  except  beads  of  prey,  are 
at  red  j  when  deep  has  difarmed  the  owner,  and  rendered  his 
cadle  defencelefs. 

2.  A  s  to  the  place.  It  mud  be,  according  to  fir  Edward  Coke’s 
definition,  in  a  manfion  houfe ;  and  therefore  to  account  for  the 
reafon  why  breaking  open  a  church  is  burglary,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is,  he  quaintly  obferves  that  it  is  domus  rnanfionalis  Dei'^ .  But  it 
does  not  feem  abfolutely  necellary,  that  it  Ihould  in  all  cafes  be  a 
manfion-houfe ;  for  it  may  alfo  be  committed  by  breaking  the 

“  3  In  ft.  63.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  550.  1  Hawk, 
P.  C.  101. 

3  Inft, 


^  1  Hal.  P.  C.  547, 

^  3  Inft.  63. 

See  pag.  i So,  1 8 1. 
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gates  or  walls  of  a  town  in  the  night  *;  though  that  perhaps  fir 
Edward  Coke  would  have  called  the  manfioii-houfe  of  the  garri- 
fon  or  corporation,  Spelman  defines  burglary  to  be,  “  noSiurna 
“  diruptio  aliciijiis  habitacidi,  vel  ecclefiae,  etiam  murorum  portarimve 
“  burgi,  ad feloniam  perpetrandam."  And  therefore  we  may  fafely 
conclude,  that  the  requifite  of  it’s  being  domus  manJionaUs  is  only 
in  the  burglary,  of  a  private  houfe ;  which  is  the  moft  frequent, 
and  in  which  it  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  form  it’s  guilt,  that 
it  mufi;  be  in  a  manfion  or  dwelling  houfe.  For  no  diftant  barn, 
warehoufe,  or  the  like,  are  under  the  fame  privileges,  nor  looked 
upon  as  a  man’s  caftle  of  defence :  nor  is  a  breaking  open  of 
houfes  wherein  no  man  refides,  and  which  therefore  for  the  time 
being  are  not  manfion-houfes,  attended  with  the  fame  circum- 
ftances  of  midnight  terror.  A  houfe  however,  wherein  a  man 
fometimes  refides,  and  which  the  owner  hath  only  left  for  a 
fhort  feafon,  animo  rcvertendi,  is  the  objefl;  of  burglary  ;  though 
no  one  be  in  it,  at  the  time  of  the  fadl  committed And  if 
the  barn,  ftable,  or  warehoufe  be  parcel  of  the  manfionhoule, 
though  not  under  the  fame  roof  or  contiguous,  a  burglary  may 
be  committed  therein  ;  for  the  capital  houfe  protects  and  privi¬ 
leges. all  it’s  branches  and  appurtenants,  if  within  the  curtilage 
or  homeftall  A  chamber  in  a  college  or  an  inn  of  court, 
where  each  inhabitant  hath  a  diftindl  property,  is,  to  all  other 
purpofes  as  well  as  this,  the  manfion-houfe  of  the  owner  *.  So 
alfo  is  a  room  or  lodging,  in  any  private  houfe,  the  manfion  for 
the  time  being  of  the  lodger.  The  houfe  of  a  corporation,  in¬ 
habited  in  feparate  apartments  by  the  officers  of  the  body  cor¬ 
porate,  is  the  manfion-houfe  of  the  corporation,  and  not  of  the 
refpedtive  officers  But  if  I  hire  a  (hop,  parcel  of  another  man’s 
houfe,  and  work  or  trade  in  it,  but  never  lie  there  j  it  is  no 
dwellinghoufe,  nor  can  burglary  be  committed  therein  :  for  by 
the  leafe  it  is  fevered  from  the  reft  of  the  houfe,  and  therefore 
is  not  the  dwellinghoufe  of  him  who  occupies  the  other  part 


*  Spclin.  /.  Burglary,  1  Hawk,  P.  ^  i  Hal.  P.  C.  55S.  i  Hawk.  P.  C,  104. 
C.  103.  a  I  Hal.  P.  C.  556. 

y  I  Hal.P.C.  566.  Foil.  77.  ^  Foller.  3S,  39. 
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neither  can  I  be  faid  to  dwell  therein,  when  I  never  lie  there 
Neither  can  burglary  be  committed  in  a  tent  or  booth  eredted  in 
a  market  or  fair  ;  though  the  owner  may  lodge  therein  ^ :  for  the 
law  regards  thus  highly  nothing  but  permanent  edifices  ;  a  houfe, 
or  church,  the  wall,  or  gate  of  a  town  and  it  is  the  folly  of 
the  owner  to  lodge  in  fo  fragile  a  tenement ;  but  his  lodging 
there  no  more  makes  it  burglary  to  break  it  open,  than  it  would 
be  to  uncover  a  tilted  waggon  in  the  lame  circurafiances. 

3.  As  to  the  manner  of  committing  burglary  :  there  mull 
be  both  a  breaking  and  an  entry  to  complete  it.  But  they  need 
not  be  both  done  at  once :  for,  if  a  hole  be  broken  one  night, 
and  the  fame  breakers  enter  the  next  night  through  the  fame, 
they  are  burglars*'.  There  muft  be  an  adtual  breaking;  not  a 
mere  legal  claujian  fregit,  (by  leaping  over  invifible  ideal  boun¬ 
daries,  which  may  conflitute  a  civil  trefpafs)  but  a  fubftantial 
and  forcible  irruption.  As  at  lead  by  breaking,  or  taking  out 
the  glafs  of,  or  otherwife  opening,  a  window  ;  picking  a  lock,  or 
opening  it  with  a  key  j  nay,  by  lifting  up  the  latch  of  a  door, 
or  unloofing  any  other  faftening  which  the  owner  has  provided. 
But  if  a  perfon  leaves  his  doors  or  windows  open,  it  is  his  own 
folly  and  negligence  ;  and  if  a  man  enters  therein,  it  is  no  bur¬ 
glary  :  yet,  if  he  afterwards  unlocks  an  inner  or  chamber  door,  it 
is  fo  ^  But  to  come  down  a  chimney  is  held  a  burglarious  entry  j 
for  that  is  as  much  clofed,  as  the  nature  of  things  will  permit 
So  alfo  to  knock  at  a  door,  and  upon  opening  it  to  rufii  in,  with 
a  felonious  intent ;  or,  under  pretence  of  taking  lodgings,  to  fall 
upon  the  landlord  and  rob  him  ;  or  to  procure  a  confiable  to  gain 
admittance,  in  order  to  fearch  for  traitors,  and  then  to  bind  the 
conftable  and  rob  the  houfe ;  all  thefe  entries  have  been  adjudg¬ 
ed  burglarious,  though  there  was  no  adtual  breaking:  for  the 
law  will  not  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  trifled  with  by  fuch  evafions,  ef- 
pecially  under  the  cloke  of  legal  procefs  And  fo,  if  a  fervant 

*  I  Hal.  P.  C.  558. 

^  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  104, 

«  I  Hal.  P.  C.  5-51. 


*  Ibtd.  553, 

s  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  102.  I  HaU  P.  C.  552. 
^  I  Hawk,  P.  C.  102. 
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opens  and  enters  his  mafter’s  chamber  door  witli  a  felonious  de- 
fign  ;  or  if  any  other  perfon  lodging  in  the  fame  houfe,  or  in  a 
public  inn,  opens  and  enters  another’s  door,  with  fuch  evil  in¬ 
tent ;  it  is  burglary.  Nay,  if  the  fervant  confpires  with  a  rob¬ 
ber,  and  lets  him  into  the  houfe  by  night,  this  is  burglary  in 
both  ‘  :  for  the  fervant  is  doing  an  unlawful  aft,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  aiforded  him,  of  doing  it  with  greater  eafe,  rather  aggra¬ 
vates  than  extenuates  the  guilt.  As  for  the  entry,  any  the  lead: 
degree  of  it,  with  any  part  of  the  body,  or  with  an  inftrument 
held  in  the  hand,  is  fufficient :  as,  to  ftep  over  the  threfliold,  to 
put  a  hand  or  a  hook  in  at  a  window  to  draw  out  goods,  or  a 
piftol  to  demand  one’s  money,  are  all  of  them  burglarious  en¬ 
tries  'The  entry  may  be  before  the  breaking,  as  well  as  after  : 
for  by  ftatute  12  Ann.  c.  7.  if  a  perfon  enters  into,  or  is  within, 
the  dwelling  houfe  of  another,  without  breaking  in,  either  by 
day  or  by  night,  with  intent  to  commit  felony,  and  fliall  in  the 
night  break  out  of  the  fame,  this  is  declared  to  be  burglary ; 
there  having  before  been  different  opinions  concerning  it  :  lord 
Bacon  ‘  holding  the  affirmative,  and  fir  Matthew  Hale  the 
negative.  But  it  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  there  mufi;  be  both 
a  breaking,  either  in  faft  or  by  implication,  and  alfo  an  entry, 
in  order  to  complete  the  burglary. 

4.  A  s  to  the  inieNt ;  it  is  clear,  that  fuch  breaking  and  entry 
muft  be  with  a  felonious  intent,  otherwife  it  is  only  a  trefpafs. 
And  it  is  the  fame,  whether  fuch  intention  be  aftually  carried 
into  execution,  or  only  demonftrated  by  fome  attempt  or  overt 
aft,  of  which  the  jury  is  to  judge.  And  therefore  fuch  a  breach 
and  entry  of  a  houfe  as  has  been  before  deferibed,  by  night, 
with  intent  to  commit  a  robbery,  a  murder,  a  rape,  or  any  other 
felony,  is  burglary ;  whether  the  thing  be  aftually  perpetrated 
or  not.  Nor  does  it  make  any  difference,  whether  the  offence  ' 
were  felony  at  common  law,  or  only  created  fo  by  fiatute  j  fincc 

*  I  Hal.  P.  C.  553.  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  103.  '  Elem.  63. 

I  Hal.P.  C.  555.  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  103.  ■"  i  Hal.  P.  C.  5,-4. 
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that  ftatute,  which  makes  an  offence  felony,  gives  it  incidentally 
all  the  properties  of  a  felony  at  common  law 

Thus  much  for  the  nature  of  burglary ;  which  is,  as  has 
been  faid,  a  felony  at  common  law,  but  within  the  benefit  of 
clergy.  The  ffatute  however  of  i8  Eliz.  c.  7.  takes  away  clergy 
from  the  principals,  and  that  of  3  &  4  W.  &  M.  c.  9.  from  all 
accelTories  before  the  fadl.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  laws  of 
Athens,  which  punifhed  no  Ample  theft  with  death,  made  bur¬ 
glary  a  capital  crime 


**  I  Hawk;  P*  C.  105. 


^  Pott.  Antiq.  b.  I.  c.  26^ 
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Chapter  the  seventeenth. 

Of  offences  AGAINST  PRIVATE  PROPERTY, 


The  next,  and  laft,  fpecies  of  offences  againft  private  fub- 
je(fls,  are  fuch  as  more  immediately  affedt  their  property. 
Of  which  there  are  two,  which  are  attended  with  a  breach  of 
the  peace ;  larcmy,  and  malicious  mifchief :  and  one,  that  is 
equally  injurious  to  the  rights  of  property,  but  attended  with 
no  adt  of  violence  •,  which  is  the  crime  of  forgery.  Of  thefe 
three  in  their  order. 

I.  Larciny,  or  theft,  by  contradlion  for  latrociny,  latroci- 
nium,  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  law  into  two  forts  j  the  one  called 
fmple  larciny,  or  plain  theft  unaccompanied  with  any  other  atro¬ 
cious  circumftance  ,*  and  ynixt  or  compound  larciny,  which  alfo 
includes  in  it  the'  aggravation  of  a  taking  from  one’s,  houfe  or 
perfon. 

And,  firft,  of fimple  larciny  :  which,  when  it  is  tlie  fteal- 
ing  of  goods  above  the  value  of  twelvepence,  is  called  grand 
larciny  ;  when  of  goods  to  that  value,  or  under,  is  petit  larciny  : 
offences,  which  are  confiderably  diftinguiflied  in  their  punifli- 
ment,  but  not  otherwife.  I  fliall  therefore  firft  confider  the 
nature  of  fimpIe  larciny  in  general ;  and  then  fliall  obferve  the 
different  degrees  of  punifhment,  inflidled  on  it’s  two  feveral 
branches. 


Simple 
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Simple  larciny  then  is  the  felonious  taking,  and  carrying 
away,  of  the  perfonal  goods  of  another.”  This  offence  cer¬ 
tainly  commenced  then,  whenever  it  was,  that  the  bounds  of 
property,  or  laws  of  meum  and  tuum,  were  eftablifhed.  Hov/ 
far  fuch  an  offence  can  exift  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  where  all  things 
are  held  to  be  common,  is  a  queftion  that  may  be  folved  with 
very  little  difficulty.  The  diflurbance  of  any  individual,  in  the 
occupation  of  what  he  has  feifed  to  his  prefent  ufe,  feems  to  be 
the  only  offence  of  this  kind  incident  to  fuch  a  flate.  But,  un- 
queftionably,  in  focial  communities,  when  property  is  eflabliflied, 
the  neceffity  whereof  we  have  formerly  feen  %  any  violation 
of  that  property  is  fubjedt  to  be  puniffied  by  the  laws  of  fociety  : 
though  how  far  that  punifhment  flioiild  extend,  is  matter  of  con- 
fiderable  doubt.  At  prefent  we  will  examine  the  nature  of  theft, 
or  larciny,  as  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  definition. 

i;  It  muft  be  a  taking.  This  implies  the  confent  of  the 
owner  to  be  wanting.  Therefore  no  delivery  of  the  goods  from 
the  owner  to  the  offender,  upon  trufl,  can  ground  a  larciny. 
As  if  A  lends  B  a  horfe,  and  he  rides  away  with  him  j  or,  if  I 
fend  goods  by  a  carrier,  and  he  carries  them  away  j  thefe  are  no 
larcinies  But  if  the  carrier  opens  a  bale  or  pack  of  goods,  or 
pierces  a  velfel  of  wine,  and  takes  away  part  thereof,  or  if  he 
carries  it  to  the  place  appointed,  and  afterwards  takes  away  the 
whole,  thefe  are  larcinies ' :  for  here  the  animus  fxirandi  is  ma- 
nifeftj  fince  in  the  firft  cafe  he  had  otherwife  no  inducement  to 
open  the  goods,  and  in  tlie  fccond  the  trufl  was  determined,  the 
delivery  having  taken  it’s  effe<5l.  But  bare  non-delivery  fliall  not 
of  courfe  be  intended  to  arife  from  a  felonious  defign ;  fincc 
that  may  happen  from  a  variety  of  other  accidents.  Neither  by 
the  common  law  was  it  larciny  in  any  fervant  to  run  away  with 
the  goods  committed  to  him  to  keep,  but  only  a  breach  of  civil 
truft.  But  by  flatute  33  Hen.  VI.  c.  i.  the  fervants  of  perfons 

^  See  VoL  II.  pag.  8,  ^  3  lull.  107. 

1  Hal.  P.  C.  504. 
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deceafed,  accufed  of  embezzling  their  mailer’s  goods,  may  by 
writ  out  of  chancery  {illucd  by  the  advice  of  the  chief  juftices 
and  chief  baron,  or  any  two  of  them)  and  proclamation  made 
thereupon,  be  fummoned  to  appear  perfonaliy  in  the  court  of 
king’s  bench,  to  anfwer  their  mailer’s  executors  in  any  civil  I'uit 
for  fuch  goods;  and  lhall,  on  default  of  appearance,  be  attainted 
of  felony.  And  by  llatute  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  if  any  fervant 
embezzles  his  mailer’s  goods  to  the  value  of  forty  flaillings,  it 
is  made  felony ;  except  in  apprentices,  and  fervants  under 
eighteen  years  old.  But  if  he  had  not  the  poflelTion,  but  only 
the  care  and  overlight  of  the  goods,  as  the  butler  of  plate,  the 
lliepherd  of  Iheep,  and  the  like,  the  embezzling  of  them  is  fe¬ 
lony  at  common  law  So  if  a  guell  robs  his  inn  or  tavern  of  a 
piece  of  plate,  it  is  larciny  ;  for  he  hath  not  the  pofl’elTion  de¬ 
livered  to  him,  but  merely  the  ufe ' ;  and  fo  it  is  declared  to  be 
by  llatute  3  &  4  ^  M.  c.  9.  if  a  lodger  runs  away  with  the 

goods  from  his  ready  furniflied  lodgings.  Under  fome  circum- 
llances  alfo  a  man  may  be  guilty  of  felony  in  taking  his  own 
goods  :  as  if  he  Heals  them  from  a  pawnbroker,  or  any  one  to 
whom  he  hath  delivered  and  entrulled  them,  with  intent  to 
charge  fuch  bailee  with  the  value  ;  or  if  he  robs  his  own  mef- 
fenger  on  the  road,  with  intent  to  charge  the  hundred  with  the 
lofs  according  to  the  llatute  of  Wincheller  h 

2.  There  muH  not  only  be  a  taking,  but  a  carrying  azvay  : 
cepit  et  afportavlt  was  the  old  law-latin.  A  bare  removal  from  the 
place  in  which  he  found  the  goods,  though  the  thief  does  not 
quite  make  off  with  them,  is  a  fufficient  afportation,  or  carrying 
away.  As  if  a  man  be  leading  another’s  horfe  out  of  a  clofe,  and 
be  apprehended  in  the  fadl ;  or  if  a  guell.  Healing  goods  out  of 
an  inn,  has  removed  them  from  his  chamber  down  Hairs ;  thefe 
have  been  adjudged  fufficient  carryings  away,  to  conllitute  a  lar¬ 
ciny®.  Gr  if  a  thief,  intending  to  Heal  plate,  takes  it  out  of  a 

'*  I  Hal.  P.  C.  506.  *■  Foller.  I  23,  124. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  90.  *  3  Inll.  108,  109. 
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cheft  in  which  it  was,  and  lays  it  down  upon  the  floor,  but  is 
furprized  before  he  can  make  his  efcape  with  it ;  this  is  larciny 

3.  This  taking,  and  carrying  away,  mufl:  alfo  be  felonious  ; 
that  is,  done  animo  furandi :  or,  as  the  civil  law  exprefles  it, 
lucri  caiifa  This  requifite,  befides  excufing  thofe  who  labour 
under  incapacities  of  mind  or  will,  (of  whom  we  fpoke  fuffi- 
ciently  at  the  entrance  of  this  book*')  indemnifies  alfo  mere  tref- 
paflers,  and  other  petty  offenders.  As  if  a  fervant  takes  his  maf- 
ter’s  horfe,  without  his  knowlege,  and  brings  him  home  again  : 
if  a  neighbour  takes  another’s  plough,  that  is  left  in  the  field, 
and  ufes  it  upon  his  own  land,  and  then  returns  it  :  if,  under 
colour  of  arrear  of  rent,  where  none  is  due,  I  diftrein  another’s 
cattel,  or  feife  them  :  all  thefe  are  mifdemefnors  and  trefpafles, 
but  no  felonies  *.  The  ordinary  difcovery  of  a  felonious  intent  is 
where  the  party  doth  it  clandellinely  ;  or,  being  charged  with  the 
fadl,  denies  it.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  criterion  of 
criminality:  for  in  cafes  that  may  amount  to  larciny  the  variety  of 
circumftances  is  fo  great,  and  the  complications  thereof  fo  ming¬ 
led,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  recount  all  thofe,  which  may  evidence 
a  felonious  intent,  or  anwium  fiirandi :  wherefore  they  muft  be 
left  to  the  due  and  attentive  confideration  of  the  court  and  jury. 

4.  This  felonious  taking  and  carrying  away  mufl  be  of  the 
perfonal goods  of  another :  for  if  they  are  things  real,  or  favour 
of  the  realty,  larciny  at  the  common  law  cannot  be  committed 
of  them.  Lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  (either  corpo¬ 
real  or  incorporeal)  cannot  in  their  nature  be  taken  and  carried 
away.  And  of  things  likewlfe  that  adhere  to  the  freehold,  as 
corn,  grafs,  trees,  and  the  like,  or  lead  upon  a  houfe,  no  larciny 
could  be  committed  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law ;  but  the 
feverance  of  them  was,  and  in  many  things  is  ftill,  merely  a 
trefpafs  :  which  depended  on  a  fubtilty  in  the  legal  notions  of 

^  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  93.  ^  See  pag.  20. 
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our  anceftors.  Thefe  things  were  parcel  of  the  real  eflate  ;  and 
therefore,  while  they  continued  fo,  could  not  by  any  poflibility 
be  the  fubjeil  of  theft,  being  abfolutely  fixed  and  immoveable 
And  if  they  were  fevered  by  violence,  fo  as  to  be  changed  into 
moveables  •,  and  at  the  fame  time,  by  one  and  the  fame  continued 
a<5t,  carried  off  by  the  perfon  who  fevered  them  }  they  could 
never  be  faid  to  be  taken  from  the  proprietory  in  this  their  newly 
acquired  ftate  of  mobility  (which  is  elTential  to  the  nature  of  lar-  . 
ciny)  being  never,  as  fuch,  in  the  actual  or  conftrudlive  poflefllon 
of  any  one,  but  of  him  who  committed  the  trefpafs.  He  could 
not  in  ftriftnefs  be  laid  to  have  taken  what  at  that  time  were  the 
perfonal  goods  of  another,  fiiice  the  very  adt  of  taking  was  what 
turned  them  into  perfonal  goods.  But  if  the  thief  fevers  them 
at  one  time,  whereby  the  trefpafs  is  completed,  and  they  arc 
converted  into  perfonal  chattels,  in  the  conftrudlive  poflefllon  of 
him  on  whofe  foil  they  arc  left  or  laid  ;  and  comes  again  at  an¬ 
other  time,  when  they  are  fo  turned  into  perfonalty,  and  takes 
them  away  ;  it  is  larciny ;  and  fo  it  is,  if  the  owner,  or  any  one 
elfe,  has  fevered  them  And  now,  by  the  ftatute  4  Geo.  11. 
c.  32.  to  fteal,  or  fever  with  intent  to  deal,  any  lead  or  iron 
fixed  to  a  houfe,  or  in  any  court  or  garden  thereunto  belonging, 
is  made  felony,  liable  to  tranfportation  for  feven  years :  and  to 
fteal,  damage,  or  deftroy  underwood  or  hedges,  and  the  like,  to 
rob  orchards  or  gardens  of  fruit  growing  therein,  to  deal  or  other- 
wife  dedroy  any  turnips  or  the  roots  of  madder  when  growing, 
are  ®  punifliable  criminally,  by  whipping,  fmall  fines,  imprifon- 
ment,  ?ind  fatisfadtion  to  the  party  wronged,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence.  Moreover,  the  dealing  by  night  of  any 
trees,  or  of  any  roots,  fhrubs,  or  plants  to  the  value  of  5^,  is 
by  datute  6  Geo.  III.  c.  36.  made  felony  in  the  principals, 
aiders,  and  abettors,  and  in  the  purchafers  thereof  knowing  the 
fame  to  be  dolen  :  and  by  datute  6  Geo.  III.  c.  48.  the  dealing 
of  any  timber  trees  therein  Ipecified and  of  any  root,  dirub. 


See  Vol.  II.  pag.  16. 
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or  plant,  by  day  or  night,  is  liable  to  pecuniary  penalties  for 
the  two  firft  offences,  and  for  the  third  is  conftituted  a  felony 
liable  to  tranfportation  for  feven  years.  Stealing  ore  out  of  mines 
is  allb  no  larciny,  upon  the  fame  principle  of  adherence  to  the 
freehold  ;  with  an  exception  only  to  mines  of  black  lead,  the 
Healing  of  ore  out  of  which  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy 
by  flatutc  25  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  Upon  nearly  the  fame  principle  the 
Healing  of  v/ritings  relating  to  a  real  eHate  is  no  felony,  but  a 
trefpafs  :  becaufe  they  concern  the  land,  or  (according  to  our 
technical  language)  favour  of  the  realty,  and  are  confidered  as 
part  of  it  by  the  law ;  fo  that  they  defcend  to  the  heir  together 
with  the  land  which  they  concern  ^ 

Bonds,  bills,  and  notes,  which  concern  mere  chofes  m  adlion, 
were  alfo  at  the  common  law  held  not  to  be  fuch  goods  whereof 
larciny  might  be  committed  ;  being  of  no  intrinfic  value  and  not 
importing  any  property  in  the  pojj'ejjion  of  the  perfon  from  whom 
they  are  taken.  But  by  the  Hatute  2  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  they  are  now 
put  upon  the  fame  footing,  with  refpedt  to  larcinies,  as  the  money 
they  were  meant  to  fecure.  And,  by  Hatute  7  Geo.  III.  c.  50.  if 
any  officer  or  fervantof  the  poH-office  fhall  fecrete,  embezzle,  or 
deHroy  any  letter  or  pacquet,  containing  any  bank  note  or  other 
valuable  paper  particularly  fpecified  in  the  adl,  or  ffiall  Heal  the 
fiime  out  of  any  letter  or  pacquet,  he  ffiall  be  guilty  of  felony  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  clergy.  Or,  if  he  ffiall  deHroy  any  letter  or  pacquet 
with  which  he  has  received  money  for  the  poHage,  or  ffiall  ad¬ 
vance  the  rate  of  poHage  on  any  letter  or  pacquet  fent  by  the  poH, 
and  ffiall  fecrete  the  money  received  by  fuch  advancement,  he  ffiall 
be  guilty  of  fmgle  felony.  Larciny  alfo  could  not  at  common  law 
be  committed  of  treafure-trove,  or  wreck,  till  feifed  by  the  king 
or  him  who  hath  the  franchife ;  for  till  fuch  feifure  no  one  hath 
a  determinate  property  therein.  But  by  Hatute  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19. 
plundering,  or  Healing  from,  any  ffiip  in  diHrefs  (whether  wreck 
or  no  wreck)  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  :  in  like  manner 


as. 


^  1  Hal.  P.  C.  510,  Stra.  1137. 
'  See  Vol.  II,  pag.  438. 
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as,  by  the  civil  law  this  inhumanity  is  punilhed  in  the  fame 
desree  as  the  moft  atrocious  theft. 

Larciny  alfo  cannot  be  committed  of  fuch  animals,  in  which 
there  is  no  property  either  abfolute  or  qualified  ;  as  of  hearts  that 
are  ferae  naturae,  and  unreclaimed,  fuch  as  deer,  hares,  and 
conies,  in  a  forert,  chafe,  or  warren  ;  fifli  in  an  open  river  or 
pond  ,•  or  wild  fowls  at  their  natural  liberty  But  if  they  are 
reclaimed  or  confined,  and  may  ferve  for  food,  it  is  otherwife, 
even  at  common  law  :  for  of  deer  fo  inclofed  in  a  park  that  they 
may  be  taken  at  pleafure,  fifli  in  a  trunk,  and  pheafants  or  par¬ 
tridges  in  a  mew,  larciny  may  be  committed  And  now,  by 
ftatute  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  to  kill  or  fteal  any  deer  in  a  forert,  or 
other  place,  cnclofed  •,  to  rob  a  warren ;  or  to  rteal  fifli  from  a 
river  or  pond,  being  in  this  laft  cafe  armed  and  difguifed  j  thefe 
are  felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy.  And  by  ftatute  1 3  Car.  II. 
c.  10.  to  fteal  deer  in  any  foreft,  though  uninclofed,  is  a  for¬ 
feiture  of  20/.  for  the  firft  offence,  and  by  ftatute  10  Geo.  11. 
c.  32.  feven  years  tranfportation  for  the  fecond  offence  :  which 
punifliment  is  alfo  infiided  for  the  firft  offence  upon  fuch  as 
come  to  hunt  there,  armed  with  offenfive  weapons.  Alfo  by 
ftatute  5  Geo.  III.  c.  14.  the  penalty  of  tranfportation  for  feven 
years  is  infli<fted  on  perfons  ftealing  or  taking  fifli  in  any  water 
within  a  park,  paddock,  garden,  orchard,  or  yard ;  and  on  the 
receivers,  aiders,  and  abettors :  and  the  like  punifliment,  or 
whipping,  fine,  or  imprifonnient,  is  provided  for  the  taking  or 
killing  of  conies ''  in  open  warrens.  And  a  forfeiture  of  five  pounds 
to  the  owner  of  the  fifliery  is  made  payable  by  perfons  taking  or 
dertroying  (or  attempting  fo  to  do)  any  fifli  in  any  river  or  other 
water  within  any  inclofed  ground  being  private  property.  Steal¬ 
ing  hawks,  in  difobedience  to  the  rules  preferibed  by  the  ftatute 
37  Edw.  III.  c.  19.  is  alfo  felony  *.  It  is  alfo  faid  that,  if  fwans 
be  lawfully  marked,  it  is  felony  to  fteal  them,  though  at  large 
in  a  public  river  ;  and  that  it  is  likewife  felony  to  fteal  them, 

®  Ctd.6.2.  18.  *  See  ftat.  23  Car  II.  c.  25. 

t  I  Hal.  P.  C.  5 1 1 .  Foil.  366.  *  3  Inll.  98. 

“  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  94.  I  Hal.  P.  C.  51 1.  y  Dah.  Jull  c.  156. 
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though  unmarked,  if  in  any  private  river  or  pond  :  otherwife 
it  is  only  a  trelpafs.  But,  of  all  valuable  domeftic  animals,  as 
horfes,  and  of  all  animals  domitae  naturae,  which  ferve  for  food, 
as  fwine,  Iheep,  poultry,  and  the  like,  larciny  may  be  com¬ 
mitted  ;  and  alfo  of  the  flefh  of  fuch  as  zxt  ferae  naturae,  when 
killed  As  to  thofe  animals,  w’hich  do  not  ferve  for  food,  and 
which  therefore  the  law  holds  to  have  no  intrinfic  value,  as  dogs 
of  all  forts,  and  other  creatures  kept  for  whim  and  pleafure, 
though  a  man  may  have  a  bafe  property  therein,  and  maintain  a 
civil  adlion  for  the  lofs  of  them  %  yet  they  are  not  of  fuch  efti- 
mation,  as  that  the  crime  of  dealing  them  amounts  to  larciny 

Notwithstanding  however  that  no  larciny  can  be  com¬ 
mitted,  unlefs  there  be  fome  property  in  the  thing  taken,  and  an 
owner ;  yet,  if  the  owner  be  unknown,  provided  there  be  a  pro¬ 
perty,  it  is  larciny  to  deal  it  •,  and  an  indidlment  will  lie,  for  the 
goods  of  a  perfon  unknown In  like  manner  as,  among  the 
Romans,  the  lex  Hof  ilia  de  furtis  provided,  that  a  profecution 
for  theft  might  be  carried  on  without  the  intervention  of  the 
owner  This  is  the  cafe  of  dealing  a  dirowd  out  of  a  grave  j 
which  is  the  property  of  thofe,  whoever  they  were,  that  buried 
the  deceafed  :  but  dealing  the  corpfe  itfelf,  which  has  no  owner, 
(though  a  matter  of  great  indecency)  is  no  felony,  unlefs  fome 
of  the  gravecloths  be  dolen  with  it*.  Very  different  from  the 
law  of  the  Franks,  which  feems  to  have  refpedled  both  as  equal 
offences  j  when  it  diredled  that  a  perfon,  who  had  dug  a  corpfe 
out  of  the  ground  in  order  to  drip  it,  diould  be  banidied  from 
fociety,  and  no  one  differed  to  relieve  his  wants,  till  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  deceafed  confented  to  his  readmidion  k 

Having  thus  confidered  the  general  nature  of  dmple  lar¬ 
ciny,  I  come  next  to  treat  of  it’s  punijhment .  Theft,  by  the 
Jewidi  law,  was  only  punidied  with  a  pecuniary  fine,  and  fatis- 

*  1  Hal.  P.  C.  5 1 1 .  J  Gravin.  /.  3.  1 06. 

*  See  Vol.  II.  pag.  393,  •  See  Vol.  ILpag.  4^9. 

^  I  Hal.  P.  C,  512.  ^  Montefq.  Sp.  L*  b.  30.  ch.  19. 
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fadlion  to  the  party  injured®.  And  in  the  civil  law,  till  feme 
very  late  conftitutions,  we  never  find  the  punifhment  capital. 
The  laws  of  Draco  at  Athens  puniflied  it  with  death  :  but  his 
laws  were  faid  to  be  written  in  blood ;  and  Solon  afterwards 
changed  the  penalty  to  a  pecuniary  muldt.  And  fo  the  Attic  laws 
in  general  continued'’;  except  that  once,  in  a  time  of  dearth, 
it  was  made  capital  to  break  into  a  garden,  and  fteal  figs  :  but 
this  law,  and  the  informers  againfl:  the  offence,  grew  fo  odious, 
that  from  them  all  malicious  informers  were  ftiled  fycophants  ; 
a  name,  which  we  have  much  perverted  from  it’s  original  mean¬ 
ing.  From  thefe  examples,  as  well  as  the  reafon  of  the  thing, 
many  learned  and  fcrupulous  men  have  queftioned  the  propriety, 
if  not  lawfulnefs,  of  inflidting  capital  punifliment  for  fimple 
theft*.  And  certainly  the  natural  punifhment  for  injuries  to 
property  feems  to  be  the  lofs  of  the  offender’s  own  property  : 
which  ought  to  be  univerfally  the  cafe,  were  all  men’s  fortunes 
equal.  But  as  thofe,  who  have  no  property  themfelves,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  the  moft  ready  to  attack  the  property  of  others,  it  has 
been  found  neceffary  inflead  of  a  pecuniary  to  fubftitute  a  cor¬ 
poral  punifhment :  yet  how  far  this  corporal  punifhment  ought 
to  extend,  is  what  has  occafioned  the  doubt.  Sir  Thomas  Morei, 
and  the  marquis  Beccaria  \  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  two 
centuries,  have  very  fenfibly  propofed  that  kind  of  corporal 
punifliment,  which  approaches  the  nearefl  to  a  pecuniary  fatis- 
fadlion  ;  v/z.  a  temporary  imprifonment,  with  an  obligation  to 
labour,  firft  for  the  party  robbed,  and  afterwards  for  the  public, 
in  works  of  the  mofl  flavifh  kind  :  in  order  to  oblige  the  of¬ 
fender  to  repair,  by  his  induftry  and  diligence,  the  depredations 


2  Exod.  c.  xxii. 

^  Petit.  LL.  Attic >  L  7.  tit.  5. 

'  Efi  entm  ad  vindkanda  furta  nmis  afrsx, 
net  tarnen  ad  refraenanda  Jujfficiens :  quippe  ne- 
que  furtum  Jimplex  tam  ingevs  faclvus  efty  ut 
caplte  deblat  pkfii ;  neque  nlla  pcer,a  eft  iaritay 
lit  ab  latrociniii  cohiheat  eoJy  qid  nullam  aliam 
firtem  qitaerendi  viblus  halcnt.  (Mori  Utopia, 
edit,  Clafg.  pag.  21.) — Deaiqae,  cum 

lex  Mojaicay  quariquarn  tTiclancns  et  ajperay  ta- 


men  petunia  furtumy  baud  mortCy  muJilavlt ; 
ne  put  emus  Dtut/jy  in  nova  kge  clement  la  e  qua 
pater  mperat  ftliisy  majdrem  indulfijfte  noils 
vicem  faeviendi  li cent: am.  Haec  junt  cur  non 
lieere  putem  :  quarn  vero  ftt  aljitrdumy  aique 
etiam  permciofum  rcipuhllatey  furem  atqite  hc^ 
micidam  ex  aequo  puniriy  nemo  eft  { cpincr)  qui 
?iej:iat,  (Ibid.  ) 

j  Utop.  pag.  ^  2. 

^  ch. 
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lie  lias  committed  upon  private  property  and  public  order.  But, 
notwithftanding  all  the  rcnionftrances  of  fpeculative  politicians 
and  moralifts,  the  punillnncnt  of  theft  ftill  continues,  through¬ 
out  the  grcatell  part  of  Europe,  to  be  capital  :  and  Puftendorf', 
together  with  fir  Matthew  Hale are  of  opinion  that  this  mull 
always  be  referred  to  the  prudence  of  the  legillature ;  who  are 
to  judge,  fay  they,  when  crimes  are  become  fo  enormous  as  to 
require  fuch  fanguinary  reftridlions Yet  both  thefe  writers 
agree,  that  fuch  punifliment  lliould  be  cautioufly  inflidled,  and 
never  without  the  utmoft  necefllty. 

Our  antient  Saxon  laws  nominally  puniflied  theft  with  death, 
if  above  the  value  of  twelvepence  :  but  the  criminal  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  redeem  his  life  by  a  pecuniary  ranfom  ;  as,  among  their 
ancedors  the  Germans,  by  a  Hated  number  of  cattle®.  But  in 
the  ninth  year  of  Henry  the  firft,  this  power  of  redemption  was 
taken  away,  and  all  perfons  guilty  of  larciny  above  the  value  of 
twelvepence  were  diredled  to  be  hanged  ;  which  law  continues 
in  force  to  this  day  p.  For  though  the  inferior  fpecies  of  theft, 
or  petit  larciny,  is  only  puniflied  by  whipping  at  common  law’, 
or  by  flatute  4  Geo.  I.  c.  1 1.  may  perhaps  be  extended  to  tranf- 
portation  for  feven  years,  yet  the  punifliment  of  grand  larciny,  or 
the  dealing  above  the  value  of  twelvepence,  (which  fum  was  the 
flandard  in  the  time  of  king  Athelftan,  eight  hundred  years  ago) 
is  at  common  law  regularly  death.  Which,  confidering  the  great 
intermediate  alteration  in  the  price  or  denomination  of  money, 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  rigorous  conflitution  j  and  made  fir  Henry 
Spelman  (above  a  century  fince,  when  money  was  at  twice  it’s 
prefent  rate)  complain,  that  while  every  thing  elfe  was  rifen  in 
it’s  nominal  value,  and  become  dearer,  the  life  of  man  had  con¬ 
tinually  grown  cheaper'.  It  is  true,  that  the  mercy  of  juries 
will  often  make  them  drain  a  point,  and  bring  in  larciny  to  be 
under  the  value  of  twelvepence,  when  it  is  really  of  much  greater 

»  L.  of  N.  b.  8.  c.  3.  Pi  Hal.  P.  C.  12.  3  Inft.  53. 

®  I  Hal.  P.  C.  13.  1  3  Inft.  21  S. 

*  See  pag.  9.  '  Glo[f.  350. 

^  Tac,  di  rnor.  Germ.  c.\z. 
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value :  but  this  is  a  kind  of  pious  perjury,  and  does  not  at  all  ex- 
cufe  our  common  law  in  this  refpecft  from  the  imputation  of  fe- 
verity,  but  rather  flrongly  confefles  the  charge.  It  is  likewife 
true,  that,  by  the  merciful  extenfions  of  the  benefit  of  clergy 
by  our  modern  ftatute  law,  a  perfon  w'ho  commits  a  fimple  lar- 
ciny  to  the  value  of  thirteen  pence  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds, 
though  guilty  of  a  capital  offence,  fliall  be  excufed  the  pains  of 
death  :  but  this  is  only  for  the  firft  offence.  And  in  many  cafes  of 
fimple  larciny  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  taken  away  by  flatute  :  as 
from  horfeftealing  ® ;  taking  woollen  cloth  from  off  the  tenters*, 
or  linen  from  the  place  of  manufadlure  j  ftealing  fheep  or  other 
cattle  fpecified  in  the  adts  “  ;  thefts  on  navigable  rivers  above  the 
value  of  forty  fhillings  ;  plundering  velfels  in  diflrcfs,  or  that 
have  fuffered  fhipwreck  ftealing  letters  fent  by  thepoft  ^ ;  and 
alfo  ftealing  deer,  hares,  and  conies  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
flances  mentioned  in  the  Waltham  black  adl^.  Which  additional 
feverity  is  owing  to  the  great  malice  and  mifehief  of  the  theft 
in  Ibme  of  thefe  inftances ;  and,  in  others,  to  the  difficulties 
men  would  otherwife  lie  under  to  preferve  thofe  goods,  which 
are  fo  eafily  carried  off.  Upon  which  laft  principle  the  Roman 
law  puniflied  more  feverely  than  other  thieves  the  cibigei,  or 
Healers  of  cattle  *  •,  and  the  balnearii,  or  fuch  as  ftole  the  cloaths 
of  perfons  who  were  wafliing  in  the  public  baths  :  both  which 
conftitutions  feem  to  be  borrowed  from  the  laws  of  Athens 
And  fo  too  the  antient  Goths  punifhed  with  unrelenting  feverity 
thefts  of  cattle,  or  of  corn  that  was  reaped  and  left  in  the  field  : 
fuch  kind  of  property  (which  no  human  induftrycan  fiifficiently 
guard)  being  efteemed  under  the  peculiar  cuftody  of  heaven 
And  thus  much  for  the  offence  of  Jimpk  larciny. 

*  Stat.  1  Edw. VI.  c.i 2.  2&3Edw.VI.  c.  19. 
c.  33.  31  Eliz.  c.  1 2.  y  Star.  7.  Geo.  III.  c.  50. 

t  Stat.  22  Car.  II.  c.  5.  *  Stat.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22. 

y  Stat.  18  Geo.  II,  c.  27.  ^  Ff.  47,  /.  14. 

«  Stat.  14Geo.II.  c,6.  15  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  ^  Uid,  i, 

^  Stat.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  45.  ^  Pott.  Aiitiqu.  b.  1.  c.  26. 

^  Stat.  12  Ann.  ft.  2,  a,  \  8.  26  Geo.  II.  ^  Stiernh.  de  jun  /.  3.  5. 
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Mixed,  or  compound  larciny  is  fuch  as  has  all  the  properties 
of  the  former,  but  is  accompanied  with  one  of,  or  both,  the  ag¬ 
gravations  of  a  taking  from  one’s  houfe  or  perfon.  Firfl;  therefore 
of  larciny  from  the  houfe,  and  then  of  larciny  from  the  perfon. 

I.  Larciny  from  the.  hoi fe,  though  it  feems  (from  the  con- 
fiderations  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter ')  to  have  a 
higher  degree  of  guilt  than  fimple  larciny,  yet  is  not  at  all  dif- 
tinguillaed  from  the  other  at  common  law  ^ ;  unlefs  where  it  is 
accompanied  with  the  circumftance  of  breaking  the  houfe  by 
night  j  and  then  we  have  feen  that  it  falls  under  another  de- 
feription,  viz.  that  of  burglary.  But  now  by  feveral  adls  of 
parliament  (the  hiftory  of  which  is  very  ingenioufly  deduced  by 
a  learned  modern  writer  who  hath  fliewn  them  to  have  gra¬ 
dually  arifen  from  our  improvements  in  trade  and  opulence)  the 
benefit  of  clergy  is  taken  from  larcinies  committed  in  an  houfe 
in  almoft  every  inftance.  The  multiplicity  of  which  afts  is  apt 
to  create  fome  confufion  ;  but  upon  comparing  them  diligently 
we  may  colledt,  that  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  denied  upon  the 
following  domeftic  aggravations  of  larciny ;  viz.  Firft,  in  all 
larcinies  above  the  value  of  tivelvepence,  committed,  i.  In  a 
church  or  chapel,  with  or  without  violence,  or  breaking  the 
fame*' :  2.  In  a  booth  or  tent  in  a  market  or  fair,  in  the  day 

time  or  in  the  night,  by  violence  or  breaking  the  fame ;  the  owner 
or  fome  of  his  family  being  therein  ' :  3.  In  a  dwellinghoufe  by 
day,  by  breaking  the  fame,  any  perfon  being  therein  :  4.  In  a 
dwellinghoufe  by  day,  without  breaking  the  fame,  any  perfon 
being  therein  and  put  in  fear' :  5.  In  a  dwellinghoufe  by  night, 
without  breaking  the  fame,  the  owner  or  fome  of  his  family 
being  therein,  and  put  in  fear  Secondly,  in  all  larcinies  to 
the  value  of  five  finllings,  committed,  1 .  By  breaking  any  dwel- 

'  See  pag.  223.  •  Stat.  5^6  Edw.  VI.  c.  9. 

^  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  98.  ^  Stat.  3^4  W.  &  M.  c.  9, 

2  Barr.  375,  ^ 

^  Stat.  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i.  1  Edw.  VI.  ®  Stat.  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i. 
c.  12. 
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linghoufe,  or  any  outhoufe,  fliop,  or  warehoufe  thereunto  be¬ 
longing,  in  the  day  time,  although  no  perfoii  be  therein  “ :  2.  By 
privately  ftealing  in  any  (hop,  warehoufe  %  coachhoufe,  or  liable, 
by  day  or  by  night  j  though  the  fame  be  not  broken  open,  and 
though  no  perfon  be  therein  p.  Lallly,  in  all  larcinies  to  the  value 
of  forty  Jlnllings  from  a  dwellinghoule,  or  it’s  outhoufes,  without 
breaking  in,  and  whether  any  perfon  be  therein  or  no 

2.  Larciny  from  the  perfon  is  either  hy  privately  ftealing; 
or  by  open  and  violent  aflault,  which  is  ufually  called  robbery. 

The  offence  of  pi'ivately  Healing  from  a  man’s  perfon,  as  by 
picking  his  pocket  or  the  like,  without  his  knowlege,  was  de¬ 
barred  of  the  benefit  of  clergy,  fo  early  as  by  the  ftatute  8  Eliz. 
c.  14.  But  then  it  mufl  be  fuch  a  larciny,  as  Hands  in  need  of 
the  benefit  of  clergy,'  viz.  of  above  the  value  of  twelve-pence  ; 
elfe  the  offender  fhall  not  have  judgment  of  death.  For  the 
Hatute  creates  no  new  offence  j  but  only  takes  away  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  which  was  a  matter  of  grace,  and  leaves  the  thief  to  the 
regular  judgment  of  the  antient  law This  feverity  (for  a  moH 
fevere  law  it  certainly  is)  feems  to  be  owing  co  the  eafe  with 
which  fuch  offences  are  committed,  and  the  difficulty  of  guard-  ' 
ing  againH  them  :  befides  that  this  is  an  infringement  of  pro¬ 
perty,  in  the  manual  occupation  or  corporal  poffefllon  of  the 
owner,  which  was  an  offence  even  in  a  Hate  of  nature.  And 
therefore  the  faccularii,  or  cutpurfes,  were  more  feverely  punifh- 
cd  than  common  thieves  by  the  Roman  and  Athenian  laws 


Open  and  violent  larciny  from  the  perfon,  or  robbery,  the 
rapina  of  the  civilians,  is  the  felonious  and  forcible  taking,  from 
the  perfon  of  another,  of  goods  or  money  to  any  value,  by  putting 
him  in  fear*,  i.  There  muH  be  a  taking,  otherwife  it  is  no 
robbery.  A  mere  attempt  to  rob  was  indeed  held  to  be  felony. 


^  Stat.  39  Eliz.  c.  1 5. 

®  See  Foftcr  78.  Barr.  379. 

P  Stat.  10  Sc  II  W,  in.  c.  23, 
*1  Stat.  I  2.  Ann,  c.  7. 

V  OL.  IV. 


’’  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  98. 

^  f/.  47.  1 1 .  7.  Pott.  Antiqu.  1.  I .  c.  26. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  95. 
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fo  late  as  Henry, the  fourth’s  time" :  but  afterwards  it  was  taken 
to  be  only  a  mif^emefnor,  and  punilliable  with  fine  and  imprifon- 
ment  j  till  the  ftatute  7  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  which  makes  it  a  felony, 
tranfportable  for  fevcn  years.  If  the,  thief,  having  once  taken  a 
purfe,  returns  it,  ftill  it  is  a  robbery :  and  fo  it  is  whether  the 
taking  be  ftridlly  from  the  perfon  of  another,  or  in  his,  prefence 
only  }  as  where  a  robber,  by  menaces  and  violence  puts  a,  man.  in 
fear,  and  drives  away  his  iheep  or  his  cattle  before  his  face ". 

2.  It  is  immaterial  of  what, value  the  thing  taken  is :  a  penny,  as 
well  as  a  pound,  thus  forcibly  extorted,  makes  a. robbery.*.  3.  Laft- 
ly,  the  taking  muft  be  by  force,  or  a  previous  putting  in  fear  ; 
which  rnakes  the  violation  of  the  perfon  more  atrocious  than 
privately  ftealing.  For,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law’’, 

“  qiii  vi  rapuity  fur  improbior  efe  videtur”  This  previous  putting 
in  fear  is  the  criterion  that  diflinguiflaes  robbery  from  other  lar- 
cinies.  For  if  one  privately  fteals  fixpence  from  the  perfon  of 
another,  and  afterwards  keeps  it  by  putting  him  in  fear,  this  is 
no  robbery,  for  the  fear  is  fubfequent  * :  neither  is  it  capital, 
as  privately  healing,  being  under  the  value  of  twelvepence.  Yet 
this  putting  in  fear  does  not  imply,  that  any  great  degree  of  ter¬ 
ror  or  affright  in  the  party  robbed  is  necefiary  to  conftitute  a 
robbery  :  it  is  fufficient  that  fo  much  force,  or  threatening  by 
word  or  gefture,  be  ufed,  as  might  create  an  apprehenfion  of 
danger,  or  oblige  a  man  to  part  with  his  property  without  or 
againfl:  his  confent  Thus,  if  a  man  be  knocked  down  without 
previous  warning,  and  ftripped  of  his  property  while  fenfelefs, 
though  hridlly  he  cannot  be  faid  to  be  put  in  fear,  yet  this  is 
undoubtedly  a  robbery.  Or,  if  a  perfon  with  a  fword  drawn  begs 
an  alms,  and  I  give  it  him  through  miftrufl  and  apprehenfion  of 
violence,  this  is  a  felonious  robbery  **.  So  if,  under  a  pretence  of 
fale,  a  man  forcibly  extorts  money  from  another,  neither  fhall 
this  fubterfuge  avail  him.  But  it  is  doubted ',  whether  the  forc¬ 
ing  a  higler,  or  other  chapman,  to  fell  his  wares,  and  giving 


I  Hal.  P.  C.  532. 
^  1  HaLP.  C.  533. 
*  i  Hawk.  P.  C.  97* 

^  jy*  4‘  2-  M-  §• 


*  1  Hal.  P*  C.  534. 

*  Foil.  128. 

^  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  96. , 
'  Jh'd*  97. 
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him  the  full  value  of  them,  amounts  to  fo  heinous  a  crime  as 
robbery. 

This  fpecies  of  larciny  is  debarred  of  the  benefit  of  clergy 
by  ftatute  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  r.  and  other  fubfequent  ftatutes ;  not 
indeed  in  general,  but  only  when  committed  in  or  near  the  king’s 
highway.  A  robbery  therefore  in  a  diftant  field,  or  footpath, 
was  not  punifhed  with  death  ;  but  was  open  to  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  till  the  ftatute  3  &  4  W.  Sc  M.  c.  g.  which  takes  away 
clergy  from  robbery  wherefoever  committed. 

II.  Malicious  niifchief^  or  damage,  is  the  next  fpccies  of 
injury  to  private  property,  which  the  law  confiders  as  a  public 
crime.  This  is  fuch  as  is  done,  not  ammo  fitrandi,  or  with  ah 
intent  of  gaining  by  another’s  lofs  j  which  is  fome,  though  a 
weak,  excufe  :  but  either  out  of  a  fpirit  of  wanton  cruelty,  or 
black  and  diabolical  revenge.  In  which  it  bears  a  near  relation 
to  the  crime  of  arfon  •,  for  as  that  affedts  the  habitation, '  fo  this 
does  the  other  property,  of  individuals.  And  therefore  any  da¬ 
mage  arifing  from  this  mifehievous  difpofition,  though  only^a 
trefpafs  at  common  law,  is  now  by  a  multitude  of  ftatutes  made 
penal  in  the  higheft  degree.  Of  thefe  I  fliall  extradl  the  con¬ 
tents  in  order  of  time. 

And,  firft,  by  ftatute  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  ii.  perverfely  and 
malicioufly  to  cut  down  or  deftroy  the  powdike,  in  the  fens  of 
Norfolk  and  Ely,  is  felony.  By  ftatute  43  Eliz.  c.  13.  (for  pre¬ 
venting  rapine  on  the  northern  borders)  to  burn  any  barn  or  ftack 
of  corn  or  grain  j  or  to  prey,  or  make  fpoil,  of  the  perfons  or 
goods  of  the  fubjedt  upon  deadly  feud,  in  the  four  northern 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Weftmorland,  Cumberland,  and 
Durham  j  or  to  give  or  take  any  money  or  contribution,  there 
called  blackmail,  to  fecure  fuch  goods  from  rapine ;  is  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  By  ftatute  22  6c  23  Car.  II.  c.  7.  to 
burn  any  ricks-  Or  ftacks  of  corn,  hay,  or  grain,  barns,  houfes, 
buildings,  or  kilns  j  or  malicioufly,  unlawfully,  and  willingly  to 
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kill  any  horres,  fheep,  or  other  cattle,  in  the  night  time,  is  fe¬ 
lony ;  but  the  offender  may  make  his  eledtion  to  be  tranfported 
for  feven  years  :  and  to  maim  or  hurt  fuch  cattle  is  a  trefpafs, 
for  which  treble  damages  fliall  be  recovered.  By  ftatute  i  Ann. 
ft.  2.  c.  9.  captains  and  mariners  belonging  to  fliips,  and  deftroy- 
ing  the  fame,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners,  (and  by  4  Geo.  I. 
c.  12.  to  the  prejudice  of  infurers  alfo)  are  guilty  of  felony  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  clergy.  And  by  ftatute  12  Ann.  c.  18.  making  any 
hole  in  a  fhip  in  diftrefs,  or  fteahng  her  pumps,  or  wilfully  do¬ 
ing  any  thing  tending  to  the  immediate  lofs  of  fuch  fliip,  is  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  By  ftatute  i  Geo.  I.  c.  48.  malicioufly 
to  fet  on  fire  any  underwood,  wood,  or  coppice,  is  made  fingle 
felony.  By  ftatute  6  Geo.  I.  c.  23.  the  wilful  and  malicious  tear¬ 
ing,  cutting,  fpoiling,  burning,  or  defacing  of  the  garments  or 
cloaths  of  any  perfon  pafllng  in  the  ftreets  or  highways,  is  felony. 

•  This  wasoccafioned  by  the  infolence  of  certain  weavers  and  others; 
who,  upon  the  introdudlion  of  Ibme  Indian  fafhions  prejudicial 
to  their  own .  manufadlures,  made  it  their  pradice  io  ezik  aqua 
forth  in  the  ftreets  upon  fuch  as  wore  them.  By  ftatute  9  Geo.  I. 
c.  22.  commonly  called  the  Waltham  black-aCt,  occafioned  by 
the  devaftations  committed  near  Waltham  in  Hampflftre,  by  per- 
fons  in  difguife  or  with  their  faces  blacked  ;  (who  feeni  to  have 
refembled  the  Roberdfmen,  or  followers  of  Robert  Hood,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  firft  committed  great  outrages  on  the 
borders  of  England  and  Scotland';)  by  this  black  ad,  I  fay, 
which  has  in  part  been  mentioned  under  the  feveral  heads  of  riots, 
mayhem,  and  larciny,  it  is  farther  enaded,  that  unlawfully,  rio- 
toufly,  tumultuoufly,  and  forcibly  todemolifti  or  to  pull  down,  or 
to  begin  to  demolifh  or  pull  down,  any  church,  chapel,  or  meet-  . 
inghoufe  ;  or  any  dwellinghoufe,  barn,  ftable,  or  outhoufe ;  or  un¬ 
lawfully  and  malicioufly  to  fet  fire  to  any  houfe,  barn,  or  outhoufe, 
(which  in  both  cafes  is  extended  by  ftatute  9  Geo.  III.  c.29.  to  ail 
kinds  of  mills)  or  to  any  hovel,  cock,  mow,  or  ftack  of  corn, 
ft  raw,  hay,  or  wood  ;  or  to  break  down  the  head  of  any  fiflipond, 
whereby  the  fifli  fliall  be  loft ;  or  to  kill,  maim,  or  wound  any 

•  3  Inft.  197* 
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cattle  j  or  to  cut  down  or  deftroy,  any  trees  planted  in  an  avenue, 
or  growing  in  a  garden,  orchard,  or  plantation,  for  ornament, 
Ihelter,  or  profit  j  all  thefe  malicious  adts  are  felonies  without 
benefit  of  clergy  :  and  the  hundred  fliall  be  chargeable  for  the 
damages,  unlefs  the  offender  be  convidled.  In  like  manner  by  the 
Roman  law  to  cut  down  trees,  and  efpecially  vines,  was  punifhed 
in  the  fame  degree  as  robbery  ^  By  flatutes  6  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  and 
10  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  it  is  alfo  made  felony  without  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  malicioufly  to  cut  down  any  river  or  fea  bank,  whereby 
lands  may  be  overflowed  ;  or  to  cut  any  hop-binds  growing 
in  a  plantation  of  hops,  or  wilfully  and  malicioufly  to  fet  fire  to 
any  mine  or  delph  of  coal.  By  ftatute  28  Geo.  JI.  c.  19.  to  fet 
fire  to  any  gofs,  furze,  or  fern,  growing  in  any  forefl:  or  chafe, 
is  fubje(£t  to  a  fine  of  five  pounds.  By  ftatute  6  Geo.  III.  c.  36 
&  48.  wilfully  to  fpoil  or  deftroy  any  timber  or  other  trees,  roots, 
Ihrubs,  or  plants,  is  for  the  two  firft  offences  liable  to  pecuniary 
penalties  and  for  the  third  if  in  the  day  time,  and  even  for 
the  firft  if  at  night,  the  offender  fliall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
liable  to  tranfportation  for  feven  years.  And  by  ftatute  9  Geo.  III. 
c.  29.  wilfully  and  malicioufly  to  burn  or  deftroy  any  engine  or  other 
machines,  therein  fpecified,  belonging  to  any  mine  ;  or  any  fen¬ 
ces  for  inclofures  purfuant  to  any  a<£l  of  parliament,  is  made  Angle 
felony,  and  punifhable  with  tranfportation  for  feven  years,  in  the 
offender,  his  advifers,  and  procurers.  And  thefe  are  the  punifli- 
ments  of  malicious  mifehief. 

III.  Forger  Yi  or  the  crimen  faljiy  is  an  offence,  which  was 
punifhed  by  the  civil  law  with  deportation  or  banifliment,  and 
fometimes  with  death  It  may  with  us  be  defined  (at  common 
law)  to  be,.  “  the  fraudulent  making  or  alteration  of  a  writing  to 
“  the  prejudice  of  another  man’s  right  for  which  the  offender 
may  fuffer  fine,  imprifonment,  and  pillory.  And  alfo,  by  a  variety 
of  ftatutes,  a  more  fevere  punifliment  is  inflidled  on  the  offender 
in  many  particular  cafes,  which  are  fo  multiplied  of  late  as  almoft 
to  become  general.  I  fhall  mention  the  principal  inftances. 
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B  V  ftatutc  5  Eliz.  c.  14.  to  forge  or  make,  or  knowingly  to 
publifli  or  give  in  evidence,  any  forged  deed,  court  roll,  or  will, 
with  intent  to  afteft  the  right  of  real  property,  either  freehold 
or  copyhold,  is  punilhed  by  a  forfeiture  to  the  party  grieved  of 
•double  cofts  and  damages  ;  by  (landing  in  the  pillory,  and  having 
both  his  ears  cut  off,  and  his  nollrils  flit,  and  feared  ;  by  forfeiture 
to  the  crown  of  the  profits  of  his. lands,  and  by  perpetual  impri- 
fonment.  For  any  forgery  relating  to  a  term  of  years,  or  annuity, 
bond,  obligation,  acquittance,  I'eleafe,  or  difeharge  of  any  debt 
or  demand  of  any  perfonal  chattels,  the  fame  forfeiture  is  given 
to  the  party  grieved ;  and  on  the  oftender  is  inflidled  the  pillory, 
lofs  of  one  of  his  ears,  and  half  a  year’s  imprifonment :  the  fe- 
cond  olfence  in  both  cafes  being  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 


Besides  this  general  adl,  a  multitude  of  others,  fince  the 
revolution,  (when  paper  credit  was  firfl;  eftabliflied)  have  inflidled 
capital  punifliment  on  the  forging  or  altering  of  bank  bills  or 
notes,  or  other  fccurities  ;  of  bills  of  credit  iflued  from  the  ex¬ 
chequer';  of  fouth  fea  bonds,  •,  of  lottery  orders';  of  army 
or  navy  debentures  "* ;  of  Eaft  India  bonds " ;  of  writings  under 
feal  of  the  London,  or  royal  exchange,  alTu ranee  “ ;  of  a  letter 
of  attorney  or  other  power  to  receive  or  transfer  flock  or  annui¬ 
ties,  and  on  the  perfonating  a  proprietor  thereof,  to  receive  or 
transfer  fuch  annuities,  flock,  or  dividends  p  :  alfo  on  the  utter- 
ing  or  publilhing,  as  true,  any  counterfeited  feaman’s  will  or  pow¬ 
ers  ’ :  to  which  may  be  added,  though  not  flridlly  reducible  to 
this  head,  the  counterfeiting  of  mediterranean  pafles,  under  the 
hands  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  to  protedl  one  from  the  pi¬ 
ratical  ftates  of  Barbary ';  the  forging  or  imitating  any  flamps  to 
defraud  the  flamp  office  ‘ ;  and  the  forging  any  marriage  regifler 


‘  Stat,  7&S  W,UI.c.3I.8&9W.III. 
c.  20.  1 1  Geo.  I,  c.  9.  12  Geo.  1,  c.  32. 
15  Geo.  II.  c.  1 3. 

*  See  the  feveral  afts  for  ilTuing  them. 

^  Stat.  9  Ann.  c.  21.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  & 
II.-  12 Geo.  I.  c.  32. 

^  See  the  feveral  adls  for  the  lotteries. 


Stat.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  14.  9  Geo.I.  c.  5. 

■  Stat.  1 2  Geo.  I.  c.  32. 
o  Stat,  6  Geo.  I.  c.  1 8. 
p  Stat.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  12. 
^  Stat.  9  Geo.  III.  c,  30. 

^  Stat.  4  Geo.  11,  c.  1 S. 

®  See  the  feveral  Hamp  ads. 
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or  licence all  which  are  by  diftindt  adts  of  parliament  made 
felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy.  And  by  ftatute  31  Geo.  II. 
c.  32.  forging  or  counterfeiting  any  ftamp  or  mark  to  denote  the 
ftandard  of  gold  and  filver  plate,  and  certain  other  offences  of  the 
like  tendency,  are  made  felony,  but  not  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

There  are  alfo  two, other  general  laws,  with  regard  to  for¬ 
gery;  the  one  2  Geo.  II.'  c.  35.  whereby  the  firft  offence  in 
forging  or  publifhing  any  forged  deed,  will,  writing  obligatory, 
bill  of  exchange,  promiffory  note,  indorfement  or  affignmeiit 
thereof,  or  any  acquittance  or  receipt  for  money  or  goods,  with 
intention  to  defraud  any  perfon,  is  made  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  And  by  ftatute  7  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  it  is  equally  penal  to 
forge  or  utter  a. counterfeit  acceptance  of  aibill  of  exchange,  or 
thcinumber  of  any  accountable  receipt  for.  any  note,  bill,  or  any 
other  fecurity^  for:  money ;  or;  any.Avarrant  or  order  for  the  pay- 
mentof  money,  or  delivery  of  goods.  So  that,  I  believe,  through 
the  number  of  thefe  general  and  fpecial  provillons,  there  is  now 
hardly  a  cafe  poffible  to  be  conceived,  wherein  forgery,  that 
tends  to  defraud,  whether  in  the  name  of  a  real  or  fiilitious 
perfon  is  not  made  a  capital  crime. 

These:  are  the  principal  infringements  of  the  rights  of  pro¬ 
perty  ;  which  were  the  laft  fpecies  of  offences  againft  indivi¬ 
duals  or  private  fubjedts,  which  the  method  of  our  diftributibn 
has  led  us  to  confider.  We  have  before  examined  the  nature  of 
all  offences  againft  the  public,  or  commonwealth ;  againft  the 
king  or  fupreme  magiftrate,  the  father  and  protedlor  of  that 
community ;  againft  the  univerfal  law  of  all  civilized  nations  j 
together  with  fome  of  the  more  atrocious  offences,  of  publicly 
pernicious  confequcnce,  againft  God  and  his  holy  religion.  And 
thefe  feveral  heads  comprehend  the  whole  circle  of  crimes  and 
mifdemefnors,  with  the  punifliment  annexed  to  each,  that  arc 
cognizable  by  the  laws  of  England. 
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Chapter  the  eighteenth. 

Of  the  means  of  PREVENTING  offences. 


E  are  now  arrived  at  the  fifth  general  branch  or  head. 


V  V  under  which  I  propofed  to  confider  the  fubjeit  of  this 
book  of  our  commentaries ;  viz.  the  means  of  preventing  the 
commiffion  of  crimes  and  mifdemefnors.  And  really  it  is  an 
honour,  and  almoft  a  fingular  one,  to  our  Englifh  laws,  that 
they  furnidi  a  title  of  -this  fort  :  (mcQ  preventive  is  upon 

every  principle,  of  reafon,  of  humanity,  and  of  found  policy, 
preferable  in  all  refpe6ts  to  punijhing  juftice  ‘  j  the  execution  of 
which,  though  necelTary,  and  in  it’s  confequences  a  fpecies  of 
mercy  to  the  commonwealth,  is  always  attended  with  many  harlh 
and  difagreeable  circumftances. 

This  preventive  juftice  confifts  in  obliging  thofe  perfons, 
whom  there  is  probable  ground  to  fufpedl  of  future  mifbehaviour, 
to  ftipulate  with  and  to  give  full  aflurance  to  the  public,  that 
fuch  offence  as  is  apprehended  fhall  not  happen  ;  by  finding 
pledges  or  fecurities  for  keeping  the  peace,  or  for  their  good 
behaviour.  This  requifition  of  fureties  has  been  feveral  times 
mentioned  before,  as  part  of  the  penalty  inflidted  upon  fuch  as 
have  been  guilty  of  certain  grofs  mifdemefnors  :  but  there  alfo 
it  muft  be  underffood  rather  as  a  caution  againft  the  repetition 
of  the  offence,  than  any  immediate  pain  or  punifhment.  And 
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indeed,  if  we  confider  all  human  punifliments  in  a  large  and 
extended  view,  we  fliall  find  them  all  rather  calculated  to  pre¬ 
vent  future  crimes,  than  to  expiate  the  pall; :  fince,  as  was  ob- 
ferved  in  a  former  chapter  ^  all  punilliments  inflidted  by  tempo¬ 
ral  laws  may  be  clalTed  under  three  heads;  fuch  as  tend  to  the 
amendment  of  the  oft'cnder  himfelf,  or  to  deprive  him  of  any 
power  to  do  future  mifchief,  or  to  deter  others  by  his  example: 
all  of  which  conduce  to  one  and  the  fame  end,  of  preventing 
future  crimes,  whether  that  be  eft'edted  by  amendment,  difabi- 
lity,  or  example.  But  the  caution,  which  we  fpeak  of  at  prc- 
fent,  is  luch  as  is  intended  merely  for  prevention,  without  any 
crime  aftually  committed  by  the  party,  but  arifing  only  from  a 
probable  fufpicion,  that  fome  crime  is  intended  or  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  ;  and  confequently  it  is  not  meant  as  any  degree  of  punilh- 
ment,  unlefs  perhaps  for  a  man’s  imprudence  in  giving  juft 
ground  of  apprehenfion. 

B  Y  the  Saxon  conftitution  thefe  fureties  vvere  always  at  hand, 
by  means  of  king  Alfred’s  wife  inftitution  of  decennaries  or 
frankpledges;  wherein,  as  has  more  than  once  been  obferved', 
the  whole  neighbourhood  or  tithing  of  freemen  were  mutually 
pledges  for  each  others  good  behaviour.  But,  this  great  and  ge¬ 
neral  fecurity  being  now  fallen  into  difufe  and  negledted,  there 
hath  fucceeded  to  it  the  method  of  making  fufpedted  perfons 
find  particular  hnd  fpecial  fecurities  for  their  future  conduct:  of 
which  we  find  mention  in  the  laws  of  king  Edward  the  con- 
felTor  ■*;  “  tradat  Jidejii[fores  de  pace  et  legalitate  tuenda."  Let  us 
therefore  confider,  firft,  what  this  fecurity  is ;  next,  who  may 
take  or  demand  it ;  and,  laftly,  how  it  may  be  difcharged, 

I .  T  u  1  s  fecurity  confifts  in  being  bound,  with  one  or  more 
fureties,  in  a  recognizance  or  obligation  to  the  king,  entered  on 
record,  and  taken  in  fome  court  or  by  fome  judicial  officer; 
whereby  the  parties  acknowlege  themfelves  to  be  indebted  to  the 
crown  in  the  fum  required  ;  (for  inftance  100  /.)  with  condition 

^  See  pag.  ii.  «  See  Vol.  1.  pag,  113.  ^  cap,  18. 
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to  be  void  and  of  none  effcdt,  if  the  party  fliall  appear  in  court 
on  fuch  a  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  (hall  keep  the  peace  :  either 
generally,  towards  the  king,  and  all  his  liege  people  ;  or  parti¬ 
cularly  alfo,  with  regard  to  the  perfon  who  craves  the  fecurity. 
Or,  if  it  be  for  the  good  behaviour,  then  on  condition  that  he 
(liall  demean  and  behave  himfelf  well,  (or  be  of  good  behaviour) 
either  generally  or  fpecially,  for  the  time  therein  limited,  as  for 
one  or  more  years,  or  for  life.  This  recognizance,  if  taken  by 
a  juflice  of  the  peace,  mud  be  certified  to  the  next  fefllons,  in 
purfuance  of  the  ftatute  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  i .  and  if  the  condition  of 
fuch  recognizance  be  broken,  by  any  breach  of  the  peace  in  the 
one  cafe,  or  any  milbehaviour  in  the  other,  the  recognizance 
becomes  forfeited  or  abfolutej  and,  being  ejlrecited  or  extradted. 
(taken  out  from  among  the  other  records)  and  fent  up  to  the 
exchequer,  the  party  and  his  fureties,  having  now  become  the 
king  s  abfolute  debtors,  are  fued  for  the  feveral  fums  in  which 
they  are  refpedlively  bound. 

2.  Any  juftices  of  the  peace,  by  virtue  of  their  commiffion, 
or  thofe  who  are  ex  officio  confervators  of  the  peace,  as  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  former  volume  %  may  demand  fuch  fecurity  according 
to  their  own  diferetion :  or  it  may  be  granted  at  the  requeft  of 
any  fubjedl,  upon  due  caufe  (hewn,  provided  fuch  demandant  be 
under  the  king’s  protedion  ;  for  which  reafon  it  hath  been  for¬ 
merly  doubted,  whether  Jews,  Pagans,  or  perfons  convidled  of 
^  praemmiire,  were  intitled  thereto  ^  Or,  if  the  juftice  is  averfe 
to  act,  it  may  be  granted  by  a  mandatory  writ,  called  a  fuppli- 
cavity  ilTuing  out  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench  or  chancery ; 
which  will  compel  the  jufiice  to  a61:,  as  a  minifierial  and  not  as 
a  judicial  officer  :  and  he  mud  make  a  return  to  fuch  writ, 
fpecifying  his  compliance,  under  his  hand  and  leal  ®.  But  this 
M'rit  is  leldom  ufed  :  for,  when  application  is  made  to  the  fupe- 
rior  courts,  they  ufually  take  the  recognizances  there,  under  the 
diredlions  of  the  (latiite  21  Jac.  I.  c.  8.  And  indeed  a  peer  or 

'  See  Vol.  I.  pag.  350.  S  F.  N.  B.  So.  2  P.  V/“'.  302. 
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peerefs  cannot  be  bound  over  in  any  other  place,  than  the  courts 
of  king’s  bench  or  chancery  :  though  a  juftice  of  the  peace  has 
a  power  to  require  fureties  of  any  other  perfon,  being  compos 
mentis  and  under  the  degree  of  nobility,  whether  he  be  a  fellow 
juftice  or  other  magiftrate,  or  whether  he  be  merely  a  private 
man Wives  may  demand  it  againft  their  hufbands  j  or  huf- 
bands,  if  necelTary,  againft  their  wives  i.  But  feme-coverts, 
and  infants  under  age,  ought  to  find  fecurity  by  their  friends 
only,  and  not  to  be  bound  themfelves  :  for  they  are  incapable 
of  engaging  themfelves  to  anfwer  any  debt ;  which,  as  we  ob- 
ferved,  is  the  nature  of  thefe  recognizances  or  acknowlegements. 

3.  A  RECOGNIZANCE  may  be  difcharged,  either  by  the  de- 
mife  of  the  king,  to  whom  the  recognizance  is  made  ;  or  by  the 
death  of  the  principal  party  bound  thereby,  if  not  before  for¬ 
feited  ;  or  by  order  of  the  court  to  which  fuch  recognizance  is 
certified  by  the  juftices  (as  the  quarter  feflions,  afllfes,  or  king’s 
bench)  if  they  fee  fufficient  caufe  :  or  if  he  at  whofe  requeft  it 
was  granted,  if  granted  upon  a  private  account,  will  releafe  it, 
or  does  not  make  his  appearance  to  pray  that  it  may  be  con¬ 
tinued'. 

Thus  far  what  has  been  faid  is  applicable  to  both  fpecies  of 
recognizances,  for  the  peace,  and  for  the  good  behaviour  j  de 
pace,  et  legalitate,  tuenda,  as  exprelTed  in  the  laws  of  king  Ed¬ 
ward.  But  as  thefe  two  fpecies  of  fecurities  are  in  fome  refpe<fls 
different,  efpecially  as  to  the  caufe  of  granting,  or  the  means  of 
forfeiting  them  •,  I  fhall  now  confider  them  feparately  :  and  firft, 
fhallfhew  for  what  caufe  fuch  a  recognizance,  with  fureties  for 
the  peace,  is  grantable ;  and  then,  how  it  may  be  forfeited. 

I.  Any  juftice  of  the  peace  may,  ex  officio,  bind  all  thofe 
to  keep  the  peace,  v/ho  in  his  prefence  make  any  affray  ;  or 
threaten  to  kill  or  beat  another  ■,  or  contend  together  with  hot 

*■  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  127.  *  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  129. 
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and  angry  words ;  or  go  about  with  unufual  weapons  or  atten¬ 
dance,  to  the  terror  of  the  people  j  and  all  fuch  as  he  knows  to 
be  common  barretors ;  and  fuch  as  are  brought  before  him  by 
the  conftable  for  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  his  prefence  j  and  all 
fuch  perfons,  as,  having  been  before*bound  to  the  peace,  have 
broken  it  and  forfeited  their  recognizances''.  Alfo,  wherever  any 
private  man  hath  juft  caufe  to  fear,  that  another  will  burn  his 
houfe,  or  do  him  a  corporal  injury,  by  killing,  imprifoning,  or 
beating  him  j  or  that  he  will  procure  others  fo  to  do ;  he  may 
demand  furety  of  the  peace  againft  fuch  perfon :  and  every  juflice 
of  the  peace  is  bound  to  grant  it,  if  he  who  demands  it  will 
make  oath,  that  he  is  actually  under  fear  of  death  or  bodily  harm  j 
and  will  fhew  that  he  has  juft  caufe  to  be  fo,  by  reafon  of  the 
other’s  menaces,  attempts,  or  having  lain  in  wait  for  himj  and 
will  alfo  farther  fwear,  that  he  does  not  require  fuch  furety  out 
of  malice  or  for  mere  vexation  k  This  is  called  [wearing  the 
■peace  againft  another :  and,  if  the  party  does  not  find  fuch  fure- 
ties,  as  the  juftice  in  his  diferetion  fliall  require,  he  may  imme¬ 
diately  be  committed  till  he  does'". 

2.  Such  recognizance  for  keeping  the  peace,  when  given, 
may  be  forfeited  by  any  a<flual  violence,  or  even  an  affault,  or 
menace,  to  the  perfon  of  him  who  demanded  it,  if  it  be  afpe- 
cial  recognizance :  or,  if  the  recognizance  be  general,  by  any 
unlawful  action  whatfoever,  that  either  is  or  tends  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace ;  or,  more  particularly,  by  any  one  of  the  many 
fpecies  of  offences  which  were  mentioned  as  crimes  againft  the 
public  peace  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  this  book  ;  or,  by  any 
private  violence  committed  againft  any  of  his  majefty’s  fubjedts. 
But  a  bare  trefpafs  upon  the  lands  or  goods  of  another,  which  is 
a  ground  for  a  civil  adtion,  unlefs  accompanied  with  a  wilful 
breach  of  the  peace,  is  no  forfeiture  of  the  recognizance ". 
Neither  are  mere  reproachful  words,  as  calling  a  man  knave  or 
liar,  any  breach  of  the  peace,  fo  as  to  forfeit  one’s  recognizance 

^  Ibid.  128. 
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(being  looked  upon  to  be  merely  the  effcdl  of  unmeaning  heat 
and  paflion).  unlefs  they  amount  to  a  challenge  to  fight®. 

The  other  fpecies  of  recognizance,  with  fureties,  is  for  the 
good  abearance,  or  good  behaviour.  This  includes  lecurity  for 
the  peace,  and  fomewhat  more  ;  we  will  therefore  examine  it 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other.. 

I.  First  then,  the  juftices  are  empowered  by  the  llatute 
34  Edw.  III.  c.  I.  to  bind  over  to  the  good  behaviour  towards 
the  king  and  his  people,  all  them  that  be  not  of  good  fame, 
wherever  they  be  found  ;  to  the  intent  that  the  people  be  not 
troubled  nor  .  endamaged,  nor  the  peace  diminifhed,  nor  mer¬ 
chants  and  others,  palling  by  the  highways  of  the  realm,  be 
difturbed.  nor  put  in  the  peril  which  may  happen  by  fuch  of¬ 
fenders.  Under  the  general  words  of  this  expreflion,  that  be  not 
of  good fa7ne,  it  is  holden  that  a  man  may  be  bound  to  his  good 
behaviour  for  caufes  of  fcandal,  contra  bonos  niorer,  as  well  as 
contra pacem  •,  as,  for  haunting  bawdy  houfes  with  women  of  bad 
fame ;  or  for  keeping  fuch  women  in  his  own  houfe  •,  or  for  words 
tending  to  fcandalize  the  government,  or  in  abufe  of  the  officers 
of  juftice,  efpecially  in  the  execution  of  their  office.  Thus  alfo 
a  juflice  may  bind  over  all  night-walkers  ;  eaves-droppers 
fuch  as  keep  fufpicious  company,  or  are  reported  to  be  pilferers 
or  robbers  j  fuch  as  lleep  in  the  day,  and  wake  on  the  night 
common  drunkards  j  whoremafters  j  the  putative  fathers  of  baf- 
tards;  cheats  j  idle  vagabonds;  and  other  perfons,  whofe  mif-' 
behaviour  may  reafonably  bring  them  within  the  general  words 
of  the  llatute,  as  perfons  not  of  good  fame  :  an  expreffion,  it 
muft  be  owned,  of  fo  great  a  latitude,  as  leaves  much  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  difcrction  of  the  magiflrate  himfclf.  But,  if  he 
commits  a  man  for  want  of  fureties,  he  mufl  exprefs  the  caufe 
thereof  with  convenient  certainty ;  and  take  care  that  fuch  caufe 
be  a  good  one 

®  1  Hawk,  P,  C,  130.  P  132, 
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2.  A  RECOGNIZANCE  for  the  good  behaviour  may  be  for¬ 
feited  by  all  the  fame  means,  as  one  for  the  fecurity  of  the  peace 
may  be  ;  and  alfo  by  fome  others.  As,  by  going  armed  with 
unufual  attendance,  to  the  terror  of  the  people  ;  by  fpeaking 
words  tending  to  fedition  ;  or,  by  committing  any  of  thofe  a£ts 
of  mifbehaviour,  which  the  recognizance  was  intended  to  pre¬ 
vent.  But  not  by  barely  giving  frefli  caufe  of  fufpicion  of  that 
which  perhaps  may  never  actually  happen  :  for,  though  it  is 
juft  to  compel  fufpedted  perfons  to  give  fecurity  to  the  public 
againft  mifbehaviour  that  is  apprehended  j  yet  it  would  be  hard, 
upon  fuch  fufpicion,  without  the  proof  of  any  adtual  crime,  to 
punifli  them  by  a  forfeiture  of  their  recognizance. 
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Chapter  the  nineteenth. 

Of  courts  of  a  CRIMINAL  JURISDICTION. 


TH  E  fixth,  and  laft,  objed;  of  our  enquiries  will  be  the 
method  of  infiSling  thofe  pimijlments,  which  the  law  has 
annexed  to  particular  offences ;  and  which  I  have  conftantly 
fubjoined  to  the  defcription  of  the  crime  itfelf.  In  the  difcuffion 
of  which  I  fliall  purfue  much  the  fame  general  method,  that  I 
followed  in  the  preceding  book,  with  regard  to  the  redrefs  of 
civil  injuries  :  by,  firft,  pointing  out  the  feveral  courts  of  cri¬ 
minal  jurifdidion,  wherein  offenders  may  be  profecuted  to  pu- 
nilhment  •,  and  by,  fecondly,  deducing  down  in  their  natural 
order,  and  explaining,  the  feveral  proceedings  therein. 

First  then,  in  reckoning  up  the  feveral  courts  of  criminal 
jurifdidion,  I  lhall,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  begin  with  an  account 
of  fuch,  as  are  of  a  public  and  general  jurifdidion  throughout 
the  whole  realm  j  and,  afterwards,  proceed  to  fuch,  as  are  only 
of  a  private  and  /pedal ]\xn{da&.\on,  and  confined  to  fome  par¬ 
ticular  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

I.  In  our  enquiries  into  the  criminal  courts  of  public  and 
general ]uni6\.€l\ox\,  I  muft  in  one  refped:  purfue  a  different  or¬ 
der  from  that  in  which  I  confidered  the  civil  tribunals.  For 
there,  as  the  feveral  courts  had  a  gradual  fubordination  to  each 

other. 
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other,  the  luperior  correfting  and  reforming  the  errors  of  the 
inferior,  I  thought  it  beft  to  begin  with  the  lowed:,  and  fo  af- 
cend  gradually  to  the  courts  of  appeal,  or  thofe  of  the  mod:  ex- 
tenfive  powers.  But  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  genius  and  fpirit  of 
the  law  of  England,  to  fuller  any  man  to  be  tried  twice  for  the 
fame  offence  in  a  criminal  way,  efpecially  if  acquitted  upon  the 
drd:  trial ;  therefore  thefe  criminal  courts  ma-y  be  faid  to  be  all 
independent  of  each  other :  at  lead:  fo  far,  as  that  the  fentence 
of  the  lowed;  of  them  can  never  be  controlled  or  reverfed  by 
the  highefl  jurifdidlion  in  the  kingdom,  unlefs  for  error  in  mat¬ 
ter  of  law,  apparent  upon  the  face  of  the  record ;  though  fome- 
times  caufes  may  be  removed  from  one  to  the  other  before  trial. 
And  therefore  as,  in  thefe  courts  of  criminal  cognizance,  there 
is  not  the  fame  chain  and  dependence  as  in  the  others,  I  fliall 
jank  them  according  to  their  dignity,  and  begin  with  the  highefl 
of  all ;  VIZ. 

I .  The  high  court  of  parliament  ■,  which  is  the  fupreme  court 
in  the  kingdom,  not  only  for  the  making,  but  alfo  for  the  execu¬ 
tion,  of  laws ;  by  the  trial  of  great  and  enormous  offenders, 
whether  lords  or  commoners,  in  the  method  of  parliamentary 
impeachment.  As  for  afts  of  parliament  to  attaint  particular 
perfons  of  treafon  or  felony,  or  to  inflift  pains  and  penalties, 
beyond  or  contrary  to  the  common  law,  to  ferve  a  fpecial  pur- 
pofe,  I  fpeak  not  of  them  j  being  to  all  intents  and  purpofes 
new  laws,  made  pro  re  nata,  and  by  no  means  an  execution  of 
fuch  as  are  already  in  being.  But  an  impeachment  before  the 
lords  by  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  parliament,  is  a  pro- 
fecution  of  the  already  known  and  eflabliflied  law,  and  has  been 
frequently  put  in  praftice ;  being  a  prefentment  to  the  moft  high 
and  fupreme  court  of  criminal  jurifdidtion  by  the  mofl  folemn 
grand  inquefl  of  the  whole  kingdom®.  A  commoner  cannot 
however  be  impeached  before  the  lords  for  any  capital  offence, 

^  I  Hal,  P.  C.  *  1 50. 
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but  only  for  high  mifdefmefnors :  a  peer  may  be  impeached 
for  any  crime.  And  they  ufually  (in  cafe  of  an  impeachment 
of  a  peer  for  treafon)  addrefs  the  crown  to  appoint  a  lord  high 
flieward,  for  the  greater  dignity  and  regularity  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  which  high  fteward  was  formerly  elected  by  the  peers 
themfelves,  though  he  was  generally  commiffioned  by  the  king'; 
but  it  hath  of  late  years  been  ilrenuoufly  maintained ^  that  the 
appointment  of  an  high  fteward  in  fuch  cafes  is  not  indifpen- 
fably  neceflary,  but  that  the  houfe  may  proceed  without  one. 
The  articles  of  impeachment  are  a  kind  of  bills  of  indidlmcnt, 
found  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  afterwards  tried  by  the 
lords  j  who  are  in  cafes  of  mifdemefnors  confidered  not  only  as 
their  own  peers,  but  as  the  peers  of  the  whole  nation.  This  is 
a  cuftom  derived  to  us  from  the  conftitution  of  the  antient  Ger¬ 
mans  j  who  in  their  great  councils  fometimes  tried  capital  accu- 
fations  relating  to  the  public  :  “  licet  apud  concilhan  accufare  quo- 
que,  et  diferhnen  capitis  mtendere’^.”  And  it  has  a  peculiar  pro-  - 
priety  in  the  Englifli  conftitution  j  which  has  much  improved 
upon  the  antient  model  imported  hither  from  the  continent. 

^  When,  In  4  Edw.  III.  the  king  de-  ‘‘  king  to  make  and  render  the  faid  judg. 
manded  the  earls,  barons,  and  peers,  to  give  ment ;  yet  the  peers  who  now  are,  or 
judgment  againft  Simon  de  Eereford,  who  lliall  be  in  time  to  come,  be  not  bound  or 
had  been  a  notorious  accomplice  in  thetrea-  <<  charged  to  render  judgment  upon  others 
fons  of  Roger  earl  of  Mortimer,  they  came  than  peers;  nor  that  the  peers  of  the  land 
before  the  king  in  parliament,  and  faid  all  <<  have  power  to  do  this,  but  thereof  ought 
with  one  voice,  that  the  faid  Simon  was  not  ever  to  be  difeharged  and  acquitted  :  and 
their  peer  ;  and  therefore  they  were  not  that  the  aforefald  judgment  now  rendered 
bound  to  judge  him  as  a  peer  of  the  land.  .  a  hg  not  drawn  ^to  example  or  confequence 
And  when  afterwards,  in  the  fame  parlla-  «  Jn  time  to  come,  whereby  the  faid  peers 
ment,  they  were  prevailed  upon,  in  refpedt  cc  charged  hereafter  to  judge  others 

of  the  notoriety  and  heinoufnefs  of  his  cc  their  peers,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
crimes,  to  receive  the  charge  and  to  give  u  ^he  land,  if  the  like  cafe  happen,  which 
judgmentagainfthim,  the  following  protefl  God  forbid.’*  {Ret.  Par/.  4  E^to.  111. 
and  provifo  was  entered  on  the  parliament-  2^6.  2  Brad.  Hift.  190.  Selden.  ju- 

roll.  And  it  is  affented  and  accorded  by  pari,  ch.  i.) 

our  lord  the  king,  and  all  rhe  great  men,  c  j  q 

‘Mn  full  parliament,  that  albeit  the  peers,  ^  Lords  Journ.  12  May  1679.  Com. 

‘‘  as  judges  of  the  parliament,  have  taken  Journ.  15  May  1679.  Foil,  142,  iife. 

upon  them  in  the  prefence  of  our  lord  the  ‘  Tacit,  eie  mor.  Qenn.  i  2. 
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For,  though  in  general  the  union  of  the  legiflative  and  judicial 
powers  ought  to  be  moll  carefully  avoided yet  it  may  hap¬ 
pen  that  a  fubjeil,  intruded  with  the  adminillration  of  public 
affairs,  may  infringe  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  be  guilty 
of  fuch  crimes,  as  the  ordinary  magillrate  either  dares  not  or 
cannot  punilh.  Of  thefe  the  reprefen tatives  of  the  people, 
or  houfe  of  commons,  cannot  properly  judge ;  becaufe  their  con- 
flituents  are  tlie  parties  injured:  and  can  therefore  only  impeach. 
But  before  what  court  diall  this  impeachment  be  tried  ?  Not  be¬ 
fore  the  ordinary  tribunals,  which  would  naturally  be  fwayed  by 
the  authority  of  fo  powerful  an  accufer.  Reafon  therefore  will 
fuggeft,  that  this  branch  of  the  legiflature,  which  reprefents 
the  people,  mull  bring  it’s  charge  before  the  other  branch, 
which  confids  of  the  nobility,  who  have  neither  the  fame  in- 
terells,  nor  the  fame  paflions  as  popular  alTemblies®.  This  is  a 
vail  fuperiority,  which  the  conftitution  of  this  ifland  enjoys, 
over  thofe  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman  republics ;  where  the  people 
were  at  the  fame  time  both  judges  and  accufers.  It  is  proper 
that  the  nobility  lliould  judge,  to  infure  jullice  to  the  accufed  ; 
as  it  is  proper  that  the  people  Btould  accufe,  to  infure  jullice 
to  the  commonwealth.  And  therefore,  among  other  extraor¬ 
dinary  circumllances  attending  the  authority  of  this  court, 
there  is  one  of  a  very  lingular  nature,  which  was  infilled  on 
by  the  houfe  of  commons  in  the  cafe  of  the  earl  of  Danby  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II**;  and  is  now  enadled  by  llatute  J2  & 
13  W.  III.  c.  2.  that  no  pardon  under  the  great  feal  lliall  be 
pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  commons  of  Great  Britain 
in  parliament  ‘. 

2.  The  court  of  the  loi'd  high  Jleward  of  Great  Britain  is 
a  court  inllituted  for  the  trial  of  peers,  indidled  for  treafon  or 
felony,  or  for  mifprifion  of  either*.  The  office  of  this  great 
magillrate  is  very  antient ;  and  was  formerly  hereditary,  or  at 

*  See  chap.  31. 

^  4  Inft.  58.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  5.  421. 

^  I  BulUr.  198. 


^  See  Vol.  I.  pag.  269. 

^  Montefq.  Sp.  L.  xi.  6. 

*  Com.  Joiirn.  5  May  1679. 
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leaft  held  for  life,  or  diim  bene  fe  geJJ'erit  :  but  now  it  is  ufually, 
and  hath  been  for  many  centuries  paft granted  pro  hac  vice 
only  j  and  it  hath  been  the  conftant  pradlice  (and  therefore 
feems  now  to  have  become  necefiary)  to  grant  it  to  a  lord  of 
parliament,  elfe  he  is  incapable  to  try  fuch  delinquent  peer 
When  fuch  an  indidlment  is  therefore  found  by  a  grand  jury  of 
freeholders  in  the  king’s  bench,  or  at  the  afllfes  before  the  juf- 
tices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  it  is  to  be  removed  by  a  writ  of  cer~ 
tiorari  into  the  court  of  the  lord  high  lleward,  which  only  has 
power  to  determine  it.  A  peer  may  plead  a  pardon  before  the 
court  of  king’s  bench,  and  the  judges  have  power  to  allow  it; 
in  order  to  prevent  the  trouble  of  appointing  an  high  lleward, 
merely  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  fuch  plea.  But  he  may  not 
plead,  in  that  inferior  court,  any  other  plea ;  as  guilty,  or  not 
guilty,  of  the  indidlment ;  but  only  in  this  court :  becaufe,  in 
confequence  of  fuch  plea,  it  is  poflible  that  judgment  of  death 
might  be  awarded  againft  him.  The  king  therefore,  in  cafe  a 
peer  be  indidted  of  treafon,  felony,  or  mifprifion,  creates  a  lord 
high  lleward  pro  hac  'vice  by  commifiion  under  the  great  feal ; 
which  recites  the  indidtment  fo  found,  and  gives  his  grace 
power  to  receive  and  try  it  fecundum  legem  et  confuetudmem  An- 
gUae.  Then,  when  the  indidlment  is  regularly  removed,  by 
writ  of  certiorari,  commanding  the  inferior  court  to  certify  it  up 
to  him,  the  lord  high  fteward  diredls  a  precept  to  a  ferjeant  at 
arms,  to  fummon  the  lords  to  attend  and  try  the  indidled  peer. 
This  precept  was  formerly  illued  to  fummon  only  eighteen  or 
twenty,  feledled  from  the  body  of  the  peers  ;  then  the  number 
came  to  be  indefinite ;  and  the  cuftom  was,  for  the  lord  high 
fteward  to  fummon  as  many  as  he  thought  proper,  (but  of  late 
years  not  lefs  than  twenty  three  ° )  and  that  thofe  lords  only 
Ihould  fit  upon  the  trial :  which  threw  a  monftrous  weight  of 


^  Pryn.  on  4Tnft.  46.  i/oit  faire  un  precept—^ pur  faire  venlr  xx 

"  ^and  un  feigneur  de  parlement  ferru  feignciirs,  tf// .yc7’/7,^r.  (Ycarb,  \  ^Hen-FllL 
arreln  de  treafon  cu felonyy  le  roy  par  fes  lettres  1 1.)  Sec  Staundf.  P.  C.  152.  3  Inft.  28. 

patents  fera  un  grand  et  fage  feigneur  d*ejlre  4  Inft.  59.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  5.  Barr.  234. 
U  grand  fcntjchal  o' yJnglcterre  :  qui -  o  Kelynge.  56, 
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power  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  this  it’s  great  officer, 
of  feledting  only  fuch  peers  as  the  then  predominant  party 
ffiould  moft  approve  of.  And  accordingly,  when  the  earl  of 
Clarendon  fell  into  difgrace  with  Charles  II,  there  was  a  defign 
formed  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  in  order  to  try  him  by  a 
fele<fl  number  ot  peers ;  it  being  doubted  whether  the  whole 
houfe  could  be  induced  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  court 
But  now,  by  ftatute  7  W.  III.  c.  3.  upon  all  trials  of  peers  for 
treafon  or  mifprifion,  all  die  peers  who  have  a  right  to  fit  and 
vote  in  parliament  fliall  be  fummoned,  at  leaft  twenty  days  before 
fuch  trial,  to  appear  and  vote  therein ;  and  every  lord  appearing 
fhall  vote  in  the  trial  of  fuch  peer,  firfl  taking  the  oaths  of  al¬ 
legiance  and  fupremacy,  and  fubfcribing  the  declaration  againft 
popery. 

During  the  feffion  of  parliament  the  trial  of  an  indidled  peer 
is  not  properly  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high  fleward,  but  before 
the  court  laft-mentioned,  of  our  lord  the  kmg  in  parliainent 
It  is  true,  a  lord  high  fteward  is  always  appointed  in  that  cafe,  to 
regulate  and  add  weight  to  the  proceedings ;  but  he  is  rather  in 
the  nature  of  a  fpeaker  pro  tempore,  or  chairman  of  the  court, 
than  the  judge  of  it;  for  the  colledive  body  of- the  peers  are 
therein  the  judges  both  of  law  and  fadl,  and  the  high  fteward 
has  a  vote  with  the  reft,  in  right  of  his  peerage.  But  in  the 
court  of  the  lord  high  fteward,  which  is  held  in  the  recefs  of 
parliament,  he  is  the  foie  judge  in  matters  of  law,  as  the  lords 
triors  are  in  matters  of  fadli  and  as  they  may  not  interfere  with 
him  in  regulating  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  fo  he  has  no 
right  to  intermix  with  them  in  giving  any  vote  upon  the  trial  k 
Therefore,  upon  the  convidtion  and  attainder  of  a  peer  for  mur¬ 
der  in  full  parliament,  it  hath  been  holden  by  the  judges’,  that 
in  cafe  the  day  appointed  in  the  judgment  for  execution  fliould 
lapfe  before  execution  done,  a  new  time  of  execution  may  be 
appointed  by  either  the  high  court  of  parliament,  during  it’s 

^  State  Trials,  Vol.  IV.  214.  232,  3. 

*  Fort.  139. 


p  Carte’s  life  of  Ormonde.  Vol.  2. 
^  Foil,  141, 
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fitting,  though  no  high  fteward  be  exifting  j  or,  in  the  recefs 
of  parliament,  by  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  the  record  being, 
removed  into  that  court. 

It  has  been  a  point  of  fome  controverfy,  whether  the  biHiops 
have  now  a  right  to  fit  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high  fteward,  to  try 
indidlments  of  treafon  and  mifprifion.  Some  incline  to  imagine 
them  included  under  the  general  words  of  the  ftatute  of  king  Wil¬ 
liam,  “  all  peers,  who  have  a  right  to  fit  and  vote  in  parliament :  ” 
but  the  cxprcfl'ion  had  been  much  clearer,  if  it  had  been,  all 
“  lords,'  and  not,  “  all  peers-,"  for  though  bifhops,  on  account  of 
the  baronies  annexed  to  their  biftiopricks,  are  clearly  lords  of  par¬ 
liament,  yet,  their  blood  not  being  ennobled,  they  are  not  univer- 
fally  allowed  to  be  peers  with  the  temporal  nobility :  and  perhaps 
this  word  might  be  inferted  purpofely  with  a  view  to  exclude 
them.  However,  there  is  no  inftance  of  their  fitting  on  trials 
for  capital  offences,  even  upon  impeachments  or  indidtments  in 
full  parliament,  much  lefs  in  the  court  we  are  now  treating  of  j 
for  indeed  they  ufually  voluntarily  withdraw,  but  enter  a  pro- 
teft  declaring  their  right  to  ftay.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  ele¬ 
venth  chapter  of  the  conffitutions  of  Clarendon,  made  in  par¬ 
liament  1 1  Hen.  II.  they  are  expreflly  excluded  from  fitting 
and  voting  in  trials  of  life  or  limb  :  “  epifeopi,  Jlcut  caeteri  baro- 
“  nes,  debent  interejje  judiciis  cum  barontbus,  quoufqiie  per'veniatur 
“  ad  diminutionem  membrorim,  vel  ad  mortem:"  and  Becket’s 
quarrel  with  the  king  hereupon  was  not  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
ception,  (which  was  agreeable  to  the  canon  law)  but  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  rule,  that  compelled  the  bifliops  to  attend  at  all.  And  the- 
determination  of  the  houfe  of  lords  in  the  earl  of  Danby’s  cafe 
which  hath  ever  ffnee  been  adhered  to,  is  confonant  to  thefe 
conffitutions ;  “  that  the  lords  fpiritual  have  a  right  to  ftay  and 
“  fit  in  court  in  capital  cafes,  till  the  court  proceeds  to  the  vote 

of  guilty,  or  not  guilty.”  It  muff  be  noted,  that  this  refolu- 
tion  extends  only  to  trials  in  full  parllamejit :  for  to  the  court  of 
the  lord  high  fteward  (in  which  no  vote  can  be  given,  but  mere- 

^  Lor<ls  Journ.  1 5  May"i679. 
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ly  that  of  guilty  or  not  guilty)  no  billiop,  as  fuch,  ever  was  or 
could  be  fummoned  ;  and  though  the  ftatute  of  king  William 
regulates  the  proceedings  in  that  court,  as  well  as  in  the  court 
of  parliament,  yet  it  never  intended  to  new-model  or  alter  it’s 
conftitution  ,-  and  confequently  does  not  give  the  lords  fpiritual 
any  right  in  cafes  of  blood  which  they  had  not  before  And 
what  makes  their  exclulion  more  reafonable,  is,  that  they  have 
no  right  to  be  tried  themfelves  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high 
fteward"",  and  therefore  furely  ought  not  to  be  judges  there. 
For  the  privilege  of  being  thus  tried  depends  upon  nobility  of 
blood,  rather  than  a  feat  in  the  houfe  j  as  appears  from  the 
trials  of  pophli  lords,  of  lords  under  age,  and  (fmee  the  union) 
of  the  Scots  nobility,  though  not  in  the  number  of  the  fixteeni 
and  from  the  trials  of  females,  fuch  as  the  queen  confort  or 
dowager,  and  of  all  peerefles  by  birth  ;  and  peereffes  by  mar¬ 
riage  alfo,  iinlefs  they  have,  when  dowagers,  difparaged  them¬ 
felves  by  taking  a  commoner  to  their  fecond  hulband. 

3.  The  court  of  h'ng’s  bench"^,  concerning  the  nature  of 
which  we  partly  enquired  in  the  preceding  book^,  was  (we  may 
remember)  divided  into  a  crown  fide,  and  a  plea  fide.  And  on 
the  crown  fide,  or  crown  oflice,  it  takes  cognizance  of  all  cri¬ 
minal  caufes,  from  high  treafon  down  to  the  mofi;  trivial  mifde- 
mefnor  or  breach  of  the  peace.  Into  this  court  alfo  indidments 
from  all  inferior  courts  may  be  removed  by  writ  of  certiorari,  and 
tried  either  at  bar,  or  at  niji prius,  by  a  jury  of  the  county  out 
of  which  the  indidment  is  brought.  The  judges  of  this  court 
are  the  fupreme  coroners  of  the  kingdom.  And  the  court  itfelf 
is  the  principal  court  of  criminal  jurifdidion  (though  the  two 
former  are  of  greater  dignity)  known  to  the  laws  of  England. 
For  which  reafon  by  the  coming  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench 
into  any  county,  (as  it  was  removed  to  Oxford  on  account  of 
the  ficknefs  in  1665)  all  former  commifiions  of  oyer  and  ter- 

-  Foil.  24S.  *  4  Inft.  70.  2  Hal.  P.  C.  2.  2  Hawk. 

Bro.  Mr.  t.  Trial.  142.  P.  C.  6. 

y  Sec  Vol.  Ill,  pag.  41, 
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miner,  and  general  gaol  delivery,  are  at  once  abforbed  and  deter¬ 
mined  ipfo  fa5lo:  in  the  lame  manner  as  by  the  old  Gothic  and 
Saxon  conftitutions,  jure  vctujio  obtinuit,  quicviJJ'e  omnia  inferior  a 
juiiicia,  dicente  jus  rege^. 


Into  this  court  of  king’s  bench  hath  reverted  all  that 
was  good  and  falutary  of  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  court  of  far- 
chamber,  camera  Jleliata  “ ;  which  was  a  court  of  very  antient 
original  ^  but  new-modelled  by  ftatutes  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  i.  and 
21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20.  confifting  of  divers  lords  fpiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral,  being  privy  counfellors,  together  with  two  judges  of  the 
courts  of  common  law,  without  the  intervention  of  any  jury. 
Their  jurifdidlion  extended  legally  over  riots,  perjury,  niilbe- 


^  Sdernhook.  /.  1.  2. 

*  This  is  faid  (Lamb.  Arch,  154.)  to 
have  been  fo  called,  either  from  the  Saxon 
word  jxeojian,  to  Jleer  or  govern  ;  or  from 
it’s  puni/hing  the  ermen  JielliGnntusi  or  co- 
fenage ;  or  becaufe  the  room  wherein  it  fate, 
the  old  council  chamber  of  the  palace  of 
Welhniniter,  (Lamb.  148.)  which  is  now 
converted  into  the  lottery  office,  and  forms 
the  eaflern  fide  of  new  palace-yard,  was  full 
of  windows ;  or  (to  which  fir  Edward  Coke, 
4  InE.  66.  accedes)  becaufe  haply  the  roof 
thereof  was  at  the  firfl  garnifiicd  with  gilded 
Ears.  As  all  thefe  are  merely  conjectures, 
(for  no  Ears  are  faid  to  have  remained  in  the 
roof  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth) 
I  fhall  venture  to  propofe  another  conjec¬ 
tural  etymology,  as  plaufible  perhaps  as 
any  of  them.  It  is  well  known  that,  be¬ 
fore  the  banifhment  of  the  Jews  under 
Edward  I,  their  contraCls  and  obligations 
were  denominated  in  our  antient  records 
Jlarra  or  Jl^rrs,  from  a  corruption  of  the 
Hebrew  Yroxd,  Jhetart  a  covenant.  (Tovey’s 
AngL Judaic.  32.  Sclden.  tit.  of  hon.  ii.  34, 
Vx$r  Ehraic.  i.  14.)  Thefe  ftarrs,  by  an  or¬ 
dinance  of  Richard  the  finl,  preferved  by 
Hoveden,  were  commanded  to  be  enrolled 


and  depofited  in  chells  under  three  keys  in 
certain  places  ;  one,  and  the  inoft  conflder- 
able,of  which  was  in  the  king’s  exchequer 
at  Wcllminller  :  and  no  Harr  was  allowed 
to  be  valid,  unlcfs  it  were  found  in  fome  of 
the  faid  repofitaries.  (Madox  hiE.  exch. 
c.  vii.  §.  4,  5,  6.)  The  room  at  the  exche¬ 
quer,  where  the  chefls  containing  thefe 
ftarrs  were  kept,  was  probably  called  the 
Jlarr -chamber ;  and,  when  the  Jews  were 
expelled  the  kingdom,  was  applied  to 
the  ufe  of  the  king’s  council,  when  fitting 
in  their  judicial  capacity.  To  confirm  this; 
the  firft  time  the  ftar-chamber  is  mentioned 
in  any  record,  {Rot.  clauf.  41  Edw.  UR 
m.  13.)  it  is  faid  to  have  been  fttuated  near 
the  receipt  of  the  exchequer:  that  the. 
king’s  council,  his  chancellor,  treafiirer, 
juft  ices,  and  other  fages,  were  aifcmblcd  cn 
la  chaimbre  des  eftcilks  pres  la  refeeipt  al  IVcJl- 
miujlcr.  For  in  procefs  of  time,  when  the 
meaning  of  the  Jewilh  Jlarrs  was  forgotten, 
the  word  Jlar-chamber  wtis  naturally  render¬ 
ed  in  law-french,  la  chaumbre  des  ejicilles,  . 
and  in  law-latin,  camera  Jldlatai  which 
continued  to  be  the  ftile  inlatin  till  the  dif- 
folution  of  that  court. 

^  Lamb.  Arch.  156. 
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haviour  of  flieriffs,  and  other  notorious  mifdemefnors,  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Yet  this  was  afterwards  (as  lord  Cla¬ 
rendon  informs  us')  flretched  “  to  the  afferting  of  all  procla- 
mations,  and  orders  of  flate  j  to  the  vindicating  of  illegal 
<<  commiffions,  and  grants  of  monopolies  j  holding  for  honour- 
able  that  which  pleafed,  and  for  juft  that  which  profited, 
and  becoming  both  a  court  of  law  to  determine  civil  rights, 
and  a  court  of  revenue  to  enrich  the  treafury;  the  council 
table  by  proclamations  enjoining  to  the  people  that  which 
“  was  not  enjoined  by  the  laws,  and  prohibiting  that  which 
“  was  not  prohibited  j  and  the  ftar-chamber,  which  confifted 
“  of  the  fame  perfons  in  different  rooms,  cenfuring  the  breach 
“  and  difobedience  to  thofe  proclamations  by  very  great  fines, 
“  imprifonments,  and  corporal  feverities  :  fo  that  any  difrefpeil 
to  any  aefts  of  ftate,  or  to  the  perfons  of  ftatefmen,  was  in 
“  no  time  more  penal,  and  the  foundations  of  right  never  more 
“  in  danger  to  be  deftroyed.”  For  which  reafons,  it  was  finally 
aboliflied  by  ftatute  16  Car.  I.  c.  10.  to  the  general  joy  of  the 
whole  nation 


4.  The  court  oi  chivalry'^,  of  which  we  alfo  formerly  fpoke^ 
as  a  military  court,  or  court  of  honour,  when  held  before  the 
earl  marfhal  only,  is  alfo  a  criminal  court,  when  held  before 
the  lord  high  conftable  of  England  jointly  with  the  earl  mar- 
ftial.  And  then  it  has  jurifdidion  over  pleas  of  life  and  mem¬ 
ber,  ariling  in  matters  of  arms  and  deeds  of  war,  as  well  out 
of  the  realm  as  within  it.  But  the  criminal,  as  well  as  civil 


^  Hifl.  of  Reb.  boob  i  cV  3. 

^  The  juft  odium,  into  which  this  tribu¬ 
nal  had  fallen  before  it’s  diftblution,  has 
been  the  occafion  that  few  memorials  have 
reached  us  of  it’s  nature,  jurifdidlion,  and 
pradicc;  except  fuch  as,  on  account  of  their 
enormous  opprefTion,  arc  recorded  in  the 
hiftories  of  the  times.  There  are  however 
to  be  met  with  fome  reports  of  it’s  proceed¬ 
ings  in  manufeript ;  of  which  the  author 


hath  one,  for  the  firft  three  years  of  king 
Charles:  and  there  is  in  the  Britifh Mufeum 
(Harl.  MSS.  Vol.  I.  no.  1226.)  a  very  full, 
methodical,  and  accurate  account  of  the 
conftiturion  and  courfe  of  this  court,  com¬ 
piled  by  William  Hudfon  of  Gray’s  Inn, 
an  eminent  pradlitioner  therein. 

®  4  Inft.  123,  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  9.. 

f  Sec  Vol.  in.  pag.  6S. 
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part  of  it’s  authority,  is  fallen  into  entire  difufe:  there  having 
been  no  permanent  high  conftable  of  England  (but  only  pro  hac 
vice  at  coronations  and  the  like)  fince  the  attainder  and  execution 
of  Stafford  duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII  j  the  authority  and  charge,  both  in  war  and  peace,  be¬ 
ing  deemed  too  ample  for  a  fubjedl :  fo  ample,  that  when  the 
chief  juftice  Fineux  was  afked  by  king  Henry  the  eighth,  how 
far  they  extended,  he  declined  anfwering  ;  and  faid,  the  decifioa 
of  that  queftion  belonged  to  the  law  of  arms,  and  not  to  the 
law  of  England 

5.  The  high  court  of  admiralty'^,  held  before  the  lord  high 
admiral  of  England,  or  his  deputy,  ftiled  the  judge  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  is  not  only  a  court  of  civil,  but  alfo  of  criminal,  jurif- 
didlion.  This  court  hath  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  offences 
committed  either  upon  the  fea,  or  on  the  coafts,  out  of  the  body 
or  extent  of  any  Englifh  county;  and,  byflatute  15  Ric.  11.  c.  3. 
of  death  and  mayhem  happening  in  great  fliips  being  and  hover¬ 
ing  in  the  main  ftream  of  great  rivers,  below  the  bridges  of  the 
fame  rivers,  which  are  then  a  fort  of  ports  or  havens ;  fuch  as 
are  the  ports  of  London  and  Glocefler,  though  they  lie  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  fea.  But,  as  this  court  proceeded  with¬ 
out  jury,  in  a  method  much  conformed  to  the  civil  law,  the 
exercife  of  a  criminal  jurifdidlion  therein  was  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  the  law  of  England  ;  inafmuch  as  a  man  might  be 
there  deprived  of  his  life  by  the  opinion  of  a  Tingle  judge, 
without  the  judgment  of  his  peers.  And  befides,  as  innocent 
perfons  might  thus  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  caprice  of  a  Tingle  man, 
fo  very  grofs  offenders  might,  and  did  frequently,  efcape  pu- 
nifliment :  for  the  rule  of  the  civil  law  is,  how  reafonably  I 
fhall  not  at  prefent  enquire,  thit  no  judgment  of  death  can  be 
given  againfl  offenders,  without  proof  by  two  witneffes,  or  a 
confeffion  of  the  fafb  by  thcmfelves.  This  was  always  a  great 
offence  to  the  Englifli  nation  ;  and  therefore  in  the  eighth 
year  of  Henry  VI  it  was  endeavoured  to  apply  a  remedy  in  parli- 

4  Inll.  I  147, 
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ament ;  which  then  mifcarried  for  want  of  the  royal  aflent. 
However,  by  the  ftatute  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15.  it  was  enacted,  that 
thefe  offences  fliould  be  tried  by  commidioners,  nominated  by 
the  lord  chancellor  •,  namely,  the  admiral,  or  his  deputy,  and 
three  or  four  more  (among  whom  two  common  law  judges  are 
conftantly  appointed,  who  in  eftedb  try  all  the  prifoners)  the 
indiilment  being  firfl  found  by  a  grand  jury  of  twelve  men,  and 
afterwards  tried  by  another  jury,  as  at  common  law;  and  that 
the  courfe  of  proceedings  Ihould  be  according  to  the  law  of  the 
latid.  This  is  now  the  only  method  of  trying  marine  felonies 
in  the  court  of  admiralty  :  the  judge  of  the  admiralty  ftill  pre- 
iiding  therein,  juft  as  the  lord  mayor  prefides  at  the  feflions  in 
London. 

These  five  courts  may  be  held  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  their  jurifdidtion  extends  over  crimes  that  arife  throughout 
the  whole  of  it,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  What  follow  are 
alfo  of  a  general  nature,  and  univerfally  diffufed  over  the  nation, 
but  yet  are  of  a  local  jurifdidlion,  and  confined  to  particular 
diftridls.  Of  which  fpecies  is, 

6.  The  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  f  and  general  gaol  delivery^ : 
which  is  held  before  the  king’s  commifiioners,  among  whom  are 
iifually  two  judges  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  twice  in  every 
year  in  every  county  of  the  kingdom ;  except  the  four  northern 
ones,  where  it  is  held  only  once,  and  London  and  Middlefex, 
wherein  it  is  held  eight  times.  This  was  llightly  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  book We  then  obferved,  that,  at  what  is  ufu- 
ally  called  the  affifes,  the  judges  fit  by  virtue  of  five  feveral 
authorities  :  two  of  which,  the  commiflion  of  ajjife  and  it’s 
attendant  jurifdi(5lion  of  niji prhis,  being  principally  of  a  civil’ 
nature,  were  then  explained  at  large  •,  to  which  I  fhall  only 
add,  that  thefe  juftices  have,  by  virtue  of  feveral  ftatutes,  a 
criminal  jurifdi<ftion  alfo,  in  certain  fpecial  cafes  h  The  third, 

•  4  Inft.  162.  168.  2  Hal. P.  C.  22.  32.  See  Vol.  III.  pag.  58. 

2  Hawk.P.  C.  14.  23.  >  2  Hal,  P.  C,  39.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  28, 
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which  is  the  commiflion  of  the  peace,  was  alfo  treated  of  in  a 
former  volume  when  we  enquired  into  the  nature  and  office 
of  a  juftice  of  the  peace.  I  fliall  only  add,  that  all  the  juftices 
of  the  peace  of  any  county,  wherein  the  affifes  are  held,  are 
bound  by  law  to  attend  them,  or  elfe  arc  liable  to  a  fine  ;  in 
order  to  return  recognizances, '©’r.  and  to  affifl:  the  judges  in 
fuch  matters  as  lie  within  their  knowlege  and  jurifdidtion,  and 
in  which  fome  of  them  have  probably  been  concerned,  by  way 
of  previous,  examination.  But  the  fourth  authority  is  the  com- 
miffion  of  oyer  and  terminer  ",  to  hear  and  determine  all  treafohs, 
felonies,  and  mifdemefnors.  This  is  directed  to  the  judges  and 
feveral  others ;  but  the  judges  only  are  of  the  quorim,  fo  that 
the  reft  cannot  adt  without  them.  The  words  of  the  commiffion 
are,  to  enquire,  hear,  and  determine  fo  that  by  virtue  of 
this  commiffion  they  can  only  proceed  upon  an  indidtment  found 
at  the  fame  affifes  j  for  they  muft  firft  enquire,  by  means  of  the 
grand  jury  or  inqueft,  before  they  are  empowered  to  hear  and 
determine  by  the  help  of  the  petit  jury.  Therefore  they  have 
belides,  fifthly,  a  commiffion  of  general  gaol  delivery  ° ;  which 
empowers  them  to  try  and  deliver  every  prifoner,  who  fhall  be 
in  the  gaol  when  the  judges  arrive  at  the  circuit  town,  when¬ 
ever  indidfed,  orTor  whatever  crime  committed.  It  was  antiently 
the  courfe  to  ifiue  fpecial  writs  of  gaol  delivery  for  each  parti¬ 
cular  prifoner,  which  were  called  the  writs  de  bono  et  malady 
but,  thefe  being  found  inconvenient  and  oppreffiva,  a  general 
commiffion  for  all  the  prifoners  has  long  been  eftabliflied  in  their 
ftead.  So  that,  one  way  or  other,  the  gaols  are  cleared,  and  all 
offenders  tried,  puniflied,  or  delivered,  twice  in  every  year  :  a 
conftitution  of  Angular  ufe  and  excellence.  Sometimes  alfo,  upon 
urgent  occafions,  the  king  iflues  a  fpecial  or  extraordinary  com¬ 
miffion  of  and znd  gaol  delivery,  confined  to  thofe 
offences  which  ftand  in  need  of  immediate  inquiry  and  punifli- 
ment ;  upon  which  the  courfe  of  proceeding  is  the  fame,  as 
upon  general  and  ordinary  commiffions.  Formerly  it  was  held, 

•  IhiJ. 
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in  purfuance  of  the  ftatutes  8  Ric.  IL  c,  2.  and  33  Hen.  VIIL 
c.  4.  that  no  judge  or  other  lawyer  could  adt  in  the  commiirion 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  in  that  of  gaol  delivery,  within  his  own 
county,  where  he  was  born  or  inhabited  ;  in  like  manner  as 
they  are  prohibited  from  being  judges  of  aflife  and  determining 
civil  caufes.  But  that  local  partiality,  which  the  jealoufy  of  our 
anceflors  was  careful  to  prevent,  being  judged  lefs  likely  to  ope¬ 
rate  in  the  trial  of  crimes  and  mifdemefnors,  than  in  matters  of 
property  and  difputes  between  party  and  party,  it  was  thought 
proper  by  the  ftatute  12  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  to  allow  any  man  to  be 
a  jufl-ice  of  and  terminer  and  general  gaol  delivery  within 
any  county  of  England. 

7.  T  H  E  court  of  general  quarter  fejjions  of  the  peace  ^  is  a 
court  that  muft  be  held  in  every  county,  once  in  every  quarter 
of  a  year  j  which  by  ftatute  2  Hen.  V.  c.  4.  is  appointed  to  be  in 
the  ftrft  week  after  michaelmas-day  ;  the  firft  week  after  the' 
epiphany  ;  the  firft  week  after  the  clofe  of  eafter  and  in  the 
week  after  the  tranflation  of  faint  Thomas  the  martyr,  or  the 
feventh  of  July.  It  is  held  before  two  or  more  juftices  of  the 
peace,  one  of  which  muft  be  of  the  quorian.  The  jurifdidlion 
of  this  court  by  ftatute  34  Edw.  III.  c.  i.  extends  to  the  trying 
and  determining  all  felonies  and  trefpalTes  whatfoever  ;  though 
they  feldom,  if  ever,  try  any  greater  offence  than  fmall  felonies 
within  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  their  commiflion  providing,  that, 
if  any  cafe  of  difficulty  arifes,  they  fliall  not  proceed  to  judg¬ 
ment,  but  in  the  prefence  of  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  courts  of 
king’s  bench  or  common  pleas,  or  one  of  the  judges  of  aflife. 
And  therefore  murders,  and  other  capital  felonies,  are  ufually 
remitted  for  a  more  folemn  trial  to  the  aflifes.  They  cannot 
alfo  try  any  new-created  offence,  without  exprefs  power  given 
them  by  the  ftatute  which  creates  it  ^  But  there  are  many  offen¬ 
ces,  and  particular  matters,  which  by  particular  ftatutes  belong 
properly  to  this  jurifdidlion,  and  ought  to  be  profecuted  in  this 

^  4  Inft.  170.  2  HaJ.  P.  C.  42.  2  Hawk.  '  4  Mod.  379,  Salk.  406.  Lord  Raym. 
P.C.  32.  1144. 
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court :  as,  the  fmaller  mifdemefnors  againft  the  public  or  com¬ 
monwealth,  not  amounting  to  felony  j  and  efpecially  offences 
relating  to  the  game,  highways,  alehoufes,  baftard  children,  the 
fettlement  and  provifion  for  the  poor,  vagrants,  fervants  wages, 
apprentices,  and  popifli  recufants  Some  of  thefe  are  proceeded 
upon  by  indidtment  j  and  others  in  a  fummary  way  by  motion 
and  order  thereupon  :  which  order  may  for  the  moft  part,  unlefs 
guarded  againft  by  particular  ftatutes,  be  removed  into  the  court 
of  king’s  bench,  by  writ  of  certiorari  facias,  and  be  there 
either  quaflied  or  confirmed.  The  records  or  rolls  of  the  fef- 
fions  are  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  a  fpecial  officer  denomi¬ 
nated  the  cufos  rotulonun,  who  is  always  a  juftice  of  the  quo¬ 
rum  }  and  among  them  of  the  quorum  (faith  Lambard  ’)  a  man 
for  the  moft  part  efpecially  picked  out,  either  for  wifdom, 
countenance,  or  credit.  The  nomination  of  the  cufos  rotulorum 
(who  is  the  principal  civil  officer  in  the  county,  as  the  lord 
lieutenant  is  the  chief  in  military  command)  is  by  the  king’s 
fign  manual  :  and  to  him  the  nomination  of  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  belongs  j  which  office  he  is  expreflly  forbidden  to  fell  for 
money 

I  N  moft  corporation  towns  there  are  quarter  feffions  kept  be¬ 
fore  juftices  of  their  own,  within  their  refpedive  limits :  which 
have  exadlly  the  fame  authority  as  the  general  quarter  feffions  of 
the  county,  except  in  a  very  few  inftances ;  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  of  which  is  the  matter  of  appeals  from  orders  of 
removal  of  the  poor,  which,  though  they  be  from  the  orders  of 
corporation  juftices,  muft  be  to  the  feffions  of  the  county,  by 
ftatute  8  &  9  W.  III.  c.  30.  In  both  corporations  and  coun¬ 
ties  at  large,  there  is  fometimes  kept  a  fpecial  or  petty  feffion, 
by  a  few  juftices,  for  difpatching  fmaller  bufinefs  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  between  the  times  of  the  general  feffions  •,  as,  for 
licencing  alehoufes,  paffing  the  accounts  of  parifh  officers,  and 
the  like. 

^  Sec  Lambar4’s  tirtnarthti,  and  Burn’s 
juflicc, 
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8.  T  H  E  fieriff’s  toiirn'^,  or  rotation,  is  a  court  of  record, 
held  twice  every  year  within  a  month  after  eafter  and  michael- 
mas,  before  the  flierifF,  in  different  parts  of  the  county  j  being 
indeed  only  the  turn  of  the  flieriff  to  keep  a  court-leet  in  each 
refpedbive  hundred  This  therefore  is  the  great  court-leet  of 
the  county,  as  the  county  court  is  the  court-baron  :  for  out  of 
this,  for  the  eafe  ot  the  fheriff,  was  taken 

9.  T  H  E  court-leet  y  or  view  of  frankpledge"^  y  which  is  a  court 
of  record,  held  once  in  the  year  and  not  oftener  within  a  par¬ 
ticular  hundred,  lordfliip,  or  manor,  before  the  ffeward  of  the 
Icetj  being  the  king’s  court  granted  by  charter  to  the  lords  of 
thofe  hundreds  or  manors.  It’s  original  intent  was  to  view  the 
frank  pledges,  that  is,  the  freemen  within  the  liberty ;  who  (we 
may  remember  *)  according  to  the  inftitution  of  the  great  Al¬ 
fred,  were  all  mutually  pledges  for  the  good  behaviour  of  each 
other.  Belides  this,  the  prefervation  of  the  peace,  and  the 
chaftifement  of  divers  minute  offences  againft  the  public  good,' 
arc  the  objects  both  of  the  court-leet  and  the  fheriff’s  tourn  : 
which  have  exadly  the  fame  jurifdidlion,  one  being  only  a  lar¬ 
ger  fpecies  of  the  other  ;  extending  over  more  territory,  but  not 
over  more  caufes.  All  freeholders  within  the  precind:  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  attend  them,  and  all  perfons  commorant  therein  ;  which 
commorancy  conlifts  in  ufually  lying  there  :  a  regulation,  which 
owes  it’s  original  to  the  laws  of  king  Canute  \  But  perfons  un¬ 
der  twelve  and  above  fixty  years  old,  peers,  clergymen,  women, 
and  the  king’s  tenants  in  antient  demefne,  are  excufed  from  at-  ' 
tendance  there  :  all  others  being  bound  to  appear  upon  the  jury, 
if  required,  and  make  their  due  prefentments.  It  was  alfo  an- 
tiently  the  cuftom  to  fummon  all  the  king’s  fubjeds,  as  they  rc- 
fpedively  grew  to  years  of  diferetion  and  ffrength,  to  come  to 

“  4'Infl.  259.  2Hal.P.  C.  69.  2  Hawk.  r  Mirror,  c.  i.  10.^ 

P.  C.  55.  ^  See  Vol.  III.  pag.  113. 

«  Mirr.  c.  i.  §.  13  &  16.  >  j,ar(.  2.  r.  J9. 
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the  court-leet,  and  there  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king* 
The  other  general  bufinefs  of  the  leet  and  tourn,  was  to  prefent 
by  jury  all  crimes  whatfoever  that  happened  within  their  jurif- 
diiflion ;  and  not  only  to  prefent,  but  alfo  to  punifh,  all  trivial 
mifdemefnors,  as  all  trivial  debts  were  recoverable  in  the  court- 
baron,  and  county  court :  juftice,  in  thefe  minuter  matters  of 
both  kinds,  being  brought  home  to  the  doors  of  every  man  by 
our  antient  conftitution.  Thus  in  the  Gothic  conftitution,  the 
baereda,  which  anfwered  to  our  court-leet,  “  de  omnibus  quidem 
*<  cognofciti  non  tamen  de  omnibus  judicat^”  The  objefts  of  their 
jurifdidtion  are  therefore  unavoidably  very  numerous :  being  fuch 
as  in  fome  degree,  either  lefs  or  more,  affedf  the  public  weal, 
or  good  governance  of  the  diftridt  in  which  they  arife ;  from 
common  nufances  and  other  material  offences  againft  the  king’s 
peace  and  public  trade,  down  to  eaves-dropping,  waifs,  and  ir¬ 
regularities  in  public  commons.  But  both  the  tourn  and  the  leet 
have  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  declining  way  :  a  circumftance, 
owing  in  part  to  the  difcharge  granted  by  the  flatute  of  Marl- 
bridge,  52  Hen.  III.  c.  10.  to  all  prelates,  peers,  and  clergymen 
from  their  attendance  upon  thefe  courts  ;  which  occafioned  them 
to  grow  into  difrepute.  And  hence  it  is  that  their  bufinefs  hath 
for  the  mofi:  part  gradually  devolved  upon  the  quarter  feflions  : 
which  it  is  particularly  diredled  to  do  in  fome  cafes  by  flatute 
I  Edw.  IV.  c.  2. 

10.  The  court  of  the  coroner'^  is  alfo  a  court  of  record,  to 
enquire,  when  any  one  dies  in  prifon,  or  comes  to  a  violent  or 
fudden  death,  by  what  manner  he  came  to  his  end.  And  this 
he  is  only  entitled  to  do  Jiiper  •uifum  corporis.  Of  the  coroner 
and  his  oflice  we  treated  at  large  in  a  former  volume  among 
the  public  officers  and  minifters  of  the  kingdom  and  there¬ 
fore  fhall  not  here  repeat  our  enquiries  :  only  mentioning  his 
court,  by  way  of  regularity,  among  the  criminal  courts  of  the 
nation. 

^  Stiernh.  dejur.  Goth.  1.  r.  <•.  2.  P.  C.  42. 
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II.  The  court  of  the  clerk  of  the  market^  is  incident  to 
every  ‘fair  and  market  in  the  kingdom,  to  punifli  mifdemefnors 
therein  j  as  a  court  of  pie  poiidre  is,  to  determine  all  difputes 
relating  to  private  or  civil  property.  The  objedl  of  this  jurifdic- 
tion  ^  is  principally  the  cognizance  of  weights  and  meafures, 
to  try  whether  they  be  according  to  the  true  ftandard  thereof, 
or  no  :  which  ftandard  was  antiently  committed  to  the  cuftody 
of  the  bifliop,  who  appointed  fome  clerk  under  him  to  infpedl 
the  abufe  of  them  more  narrowly ;  and  hence  this  officer,  though 
now  ufually  a  layman,  is  called  the  clerk  of  the  market®.  If  they 
be  not  according  to  the  ftandard,  then,  befides  the  punilhment 
of  the  party  by  fine,  the  weights  and  meafures  themfelves  ought 
to  be  burnt.  This  is  the  moft  inferior  court  of  criminal  jurif- 
didlion  in  the  kingdom  j  though  the  objedfs  of  it’s  coercion  were 
efteemed  among  the  Romans  of  fuch  importance  to  the  public, 
that  they  were  committed  to  the  care  of  fome  of  their  moft  dig¬ 
nified  magiftrates,  the  curule  aediles. 

II.  There  are  a  few  other  criminal  courts  of  greater  dignity 
than  many  of  thefe,  but  of  a  more  confined  and  partial  jurif- 
didtion  ;  extending  only  to  fome  particular  places,  which  the 
royal  favour,  confirmed  by  adt  of  parliament,  has  diftinguiftied 
by  the  privilege  of  having  peculiar  courts  of  their  own,  for  the 
puniffiment  of  crimes  and  mifdemefnors  arifing  within  the 
bounds  of  their  cognizance.  Thefe,  not  being  univerfally  dif- 
perfed,  or  of  general  ufe,  as  the  former,  but  confined  to  one 
fpot,  as  well  as  to  a  determinate  fpecies  of  caufes,  may  be  de¬ 
nominated  private  or  fpecial  courts  of  criminal  jurifdidtion. 

I  SPEAK  not  here  of  ecclefiaftical  courts  •,  which  punifti  fpi- 
ritual  fins,  rather  than  temporal  crimes,  by  penance,  contrition, 
and  excommunication,  pro  falute  animae :  or,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  equivalent  to  all  the  reft,  by  a  fum  of  money  to  the  of- 

«  4  Inft.  273.  c.  8.  23  Car.  II.  c.  12. 

*  Sec  Hat.  17  Car.  II.  c.  19.  22  Car.  II.  ^  Bacon  of  Englifh  Gov,  b,  i.  c.  8. 
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ficcrs  of  the  court  by  way  of  commutation  of  penance.  Of  thefe 
we  difeourfed  futHciently  in  the  preceding  book  I  am  now 
fpeaking  of  fuch  courts  as  proceed  according  to  the  courfe  of 
the  common  law  ;  which  is  a  ftranger  to  fuch  unaccountable 
barterings  of  public  juftice. 

1 .  And,  firft,  the  court  of  the  lord Jleward,  tre'afurer,  or 
comptroller  of  the  king’s  Iwtijhold',  was  iiillituted  by  ftatute 
3  Hen.  VII.  c.  14.  to  enquire  of  felony  by  any  of  the  king’s 
fworn  fervants,  in  the  checque  roll  of  the  houfliold,  under  the 
degree  of  a  lord,  in  confederating,  compaffing,  confpiring,  and 
imagining  the  death  or  deftrudtion  of  the  king,  or  any  lord  or 
other  ol  his  majefty’s  privy  council,  or  the  lord  fteward,  trea- 
furer,  or  comptroller  of  the  king’s  houfe.  The  enquiry,  and 
trial  thereupon,  muft  be  by  a  jury  according  to  the  courfe  of 
the  common  law,  confifting  of  twelve  fad  men  (that  is,  fober 
and  difereet  perfons)  of  the  king’s  houfhold. 

2.  The  court  of  the  lord  Jleivard  of  the  king’s  hoiijhold,  or 
(in  his  abfence)  of  the  treafurer,  comptroller,  and  fteward  of 
the  marjloalfea^ ,  was  eredled  by  ftatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12. 
with  a  jurifdidfion  to  enquire  of,  hear,  and  determine,  all 
treafons,  mifprifions  of  treafon,  murders,  manflaughters,  blood- 
Ihed,  and  other  malicious  ftrikings ;  whereby  blood  ftiall  be 
fhed  in  any  of  the  palaces  and  houfes  of  the  king,  or  in 
any  other  houfe  where  the  royal  perfon  fhall  abide.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  alfo  by  jury,  both  a  grand  and  a  petit  one,  as  at 
common  law,  taken  out  of  the  officers  and  fworn  fervants  of 
the  king’s  houfhold.  The  form  and  folemnity  of  the  procefs, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  fentence  for 
cutting  off  the  hand,  which  is  part  of  the  punifhment  for 
fhedding  blood  in  the  king’s  court,  is  very  minutely  fet  forth 
in  the  faid  ftatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  and  the  feveral  offices  of  the 
fervants  of  the  houfhold  in  and  about  fuch  execution  arc  de- 

Hid.  2Hal.P.C.  7. 
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fcribed  ;  from  the  ferjeant  of  the  wood-yard,  who  furnifhes  the 
chopping-block,  to  the  ferjeant  farrier,  who  brings  hot  irons 
to  fear  the  ftump. 

3.  As  in  the  preceding  book  *  we  mentioned  the  courts  of 
the  two  univerfities,  or  their  chancellor’s  courts,  for  the  redrefs 
of  civil  injuries  j  It  will  not  be  improper  now  to  add  a  fliort 
word  concerning  the  jurifdiftlon  of  their  criminal  courts, 
which  is  equally  large  and  extenfive.  The  chancellor’s  court 
of  Oxford  (with  which  univerfity  the  author  hath  been  chiefly 
converfant,  though  probably  that  of  Cambridge  hath  alfo  a  fi- 
milar  jurifdidlion)  hath  authority  to  determine  all  caufes  of 
property,  wherein  a  privileged  perfon  is  one  of  the  parties, 
except  only  caufes  of  freehold;  and  alfo  all  criminal  offences 
or  mifdemefnors,  under  the  degree  of  treafon,  felony,  or  may¬ 
hem.  The  prohibition  of  meddling  with  freehold  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  :  but  the  trial  of  treafon,  felony,  and  mayhem,  by  a 
particular  charter  is  committed  to  the  univerfity  jurifdidtion  in 
another  court,  namely,  the  court  of  the  lord  high  jleward  of 
the  univerjity. 

For  by  the  charter  of  7  Jun.  2  Hen.  IV.  (confirmed,  among 
the  reft,  by  the  ftatute  13  Eliz.  c.  29.)  cognizance  is  granted  to 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford  of  all  indidlments  of  treafons,  infur- 
re<ftions,  felony,  and  mayhem,  which  fhall  be  found  in  any  of 
the  king’s  courts  againft  a  fcholar  or  privileged  perfon  ;  and 
they  are  to  be  tried  before  the  high  fteward  of  the  univerfity, 
or  his  deputy,  who  is  to  be  nominated  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity  for  the  time  being.  But,  when  his  office  is  called 
forth  into  adlion,  fuch  high  fteward  muft  be  approved  by  the 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England  ;  and  a  fpecial  commiffion 
under  the  great  feal  is  given  to  him,  and  others,  to  try  the  in- 
didlment  then  depending,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  and 
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the  privileges  of  the  faid  univerfity.  When  therefore  an  in- 
didment  is  found  at  the  aflifes,  or  elfewhere,  againft  any  fcho- 
lar  of  the  univerfity,  or  other  privileged  perfon,  the  vice-chan¬ 
cellor  may  claim  the  cognizance  of  it  j  and  (when  claimed  in 
due  time  and  manner)  it  ought  to  be  allowed  him  by  the 
judges  of  afiife  :  and  then  it  comes  to  be  tried  in  the  high 
fteward’s  court.  But  the  indidtment  muft  firft  be  found  by  a 
grand  jury,  and  then  the  cognizance  claimed  :  for  I  take  it  that 
the  high  fteward  cannot  proceed  originally  ad  inquirendum ;  but 
only,  after  inquefl;  in  the  common  law  courts,  ad  audiendurn  et 
determinandum.  Much  in  the  fame  manner,  as,  when  a  peer  is 
to  be  tried  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high  fteward  of.  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  the  indiftment  mull:  firft  be  found  at  the  affifes,  or  in  the 
court  of  king’s  bench,  and  then  (in  confequence  of  ' a  writ  of 
certiorari)  tranfmitted  to  be  finally  heard  and  determined  before, 
his  grace  the  lord  high  fteward  and  the  peers. 

When  the  cognizance  is  fo  allowed,  if  the  offence  be  mter 
minora  crimina,  or  a  mifdemefnor  only,  it  is  tried  in  the  chan¬ 
cellor’s  court  by  the  ordinary  judge.  But  if  it  be  for  treafon, 
felony,  or  mayhem,  it  is  then,  and  then  only,  to  be  determi¬ 
ned  before  the  high  fteward,  under  the  king’s  fpecial  commif- 
fion  to  try  the  fame.  The  procefs  of  the  trial  is  this.  The  high 
fteward  ilTues  one  precept  to  the  fheriff  of  the  county,  who 
thereupon  returns  a  panel  of  eighteen  freeholders  j  and  another 
precept  to  the  bedells  of  the  univerfity,  who  thereupon  return 
a  panel  of  eighteen  matriculated  laymen,  laicos  privilegio  uni- 
“  verjitatis  gaudentes and  by  a  jury  formed  de  medietate,  half 
of  freeholders,  and  half  of  matriculated  perfons,  is  the  indict¬ 
ment  to  be  tried  3  and  that  in  the  guildhall  of  the  city  of  Ox- 
,  ford.  And  if  execution  be  neceffary  to  be  awarded,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  finding  the  party  guilty,  the  fheriff  of  the  county 
muft  execute  the  univerfity  procefs  3  to  which  he  is  annually 
bound  by  an  oath. 
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I  H  A  V  E  been  the  more  minute  in  defcribing  thefe  proceed¬ 
ings,  as  there  has  happily  been  no  occafion  to  reduce  them  into 
practice  for  more  than  a  century  paft  j  though  it  is  not  a  right 
that  merely  refts  in  fcriptis  or  theory,  but  has  formerly  often 
been  carried  into  execution.  There  are  many  inltances,  one 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  two  in  that  of  James  the 
firft,  and  two  in  that  of  Charles  the  firft,  where  indidments 
for  murder  have  been  challenged  by  the  vice-chancellor  at  the 
aflifes,  and  afterwards  tried  before  the  high  fteward  by  jury. 
The  commiflions  under  the  great  feal,  the  Iheriff’s  and  be¬ 
dell’s  panels,  and  all  the  other  proceedings  on  the  trial  of  the 
feveral  indictments,  are  ftill  extant  in  the  archives  of  that 
univerfity. 
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Chapter  the  twentieth. 

Of  nummary  convictions. 


WE  are  next,  according  to  the  plan  I  have  laid  down,  to 
take  into  confideration  the  proceedings  in  the  courts  of 
criminal  jurifdidlion,  in  order  to  the  punifhment  of  offences. 
Thefe  are  plain,  eafy,  and  regular ;  the  law  not  admitting  any 
fidtions,  as  in  civil  caufes,  to  take  place  where  the  life,  the  li¬ 
berty,  and  the  fafety  of  the  fubjedt  are  more  immediately  brought 
into  jeopardy.  And  thefe  proceedings  are  divifible  into  two 
kinds }  fummary,  and  regular :  of  the  former  of  which  I  fhall 
briefly  fpeak,  before  we  enter  upon  the  latter,  which  will  re¬ 
quire  a  more  thorough  and  particular  examination. 

By  a  fummary  proceeding  I  mean  principally  fuch  as  is  dl- 
redted  by  feveral  adts  of  parliament  (for  the  common  law  is  a 
ftranger  to  it,  unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  contempts)  for  the  con- 
vidlion  of  offenders,  and  the  inflidting  of  certain  penalties 
created  by  thofe  adts  of  parliament.  In  thefe  there  is  no  in¬ 
tervention  of  a  jury,  but  the  party  accufed  is  acquitted  or  con¬ 
demned  by  the  fuffrage  of  fuch  perfon  only,  as  the  flatute  has 
appointed  for  his  judge.  An  inftitution  defigned  profeffedly 
for  the  greater  eafe  of  the  fubjedt,  by  doing  him  fpeedy  juftice, 
and  by  not  harrafling  the  freeholders  with  frequent  and  trouble- 
fome  attendances  to  try  every  minute  offence.  But  it  has  of 
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late  been  fo  far  extended,  as,  if  a  check  be  not  timely  given, 
to  threaten  the  difufe  of  our  admirable  and  truly  Englifh  trial 
by  jury,  unlefs  only  in  capital  cafes.  For, 

I.  O  F  this  fummary  nature  are  all  trials  of  offences  and 
frauds  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  excife,  and  other  branches  of 
the  revenue :  which  are  to  be  enquired  into  and  determined  by 
the  commiflioners  of  the  refpedlive  departments,  or  by  juftices 
of  the  peace  in  the  country;  officers,  who  are  all  of  them  ap¬ 
pointed  and  removeable  at  the  diferetion  of  the  crown.  And 
though  fuch  convictions  are  abfolutely  necelfary  for  the  due 
collection  of  the  public  money,  and  are  a  fpecies  of  mercy  to  the 
delinquents,  who  would  be  ruined  by  the  expenfe  and  delay 
of  frequent  profecutions  by  indictment ;  and  though  fuch  has 
ufually  been  the  conduSl  of  the  commiffioners,  as  feldom  (if  ever) 
to  afford  juft  grounds  to  complain  of  oppreffion  ;  yet  when  we 
again  ’  confider  the  various  and  almoft  innumerable  branches  of 
this  revenue,  which  may  be  in  their  turns  the  fubjeCts  of  fraud, 
or  at  leaft  complaints  of  fraud,  and  of  courfe  the  objeCts  of  this 
fummary  and  arbitrary  jurifdiCtion ;  we  fliall  find  that  power 
of  thefe  officers  of  the  crown  over  the  property  of  the  people 
is  increafed  to  a  very  formidable  height. 

II.  Another  branch  of  fummary  proceedings  is  that  before 
jujlices  of  the  peace.  In  order  to  infliCl  divers  petty  pecuniary 
mulCls,  and  corporal  penalties,  denounced  by  aCt  of  parliament 
for  many  diforderly  offences ;  fuch  as  common  fwearing,  drun- 
kennefs,  vagrancy,  idlenefs,  and  a  vaft  variety  of  others,  for  which 
I  muft  refer  the  ftudent  to  the  juftice-books  formerly  cited 
and  which  ufed  to  be  formerly  puniftied  by  the  verdiCt  of  a  jury 
in  the  court-lcet.  This  change  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice 
hath  however  had  feme  mifehievous  effeCls ;  as,  i .  The  almoft 
entire  difufe  and  contempt  of  the  court-leet,  and  ftieriff's  tourn, 
the  king’s  antient  courts  of  common  law,  formerly  much  rever- 

*  See  Vol.  I.  pag.  318,  Uc,  ^  Lambard  and  Burn. 
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ed  and  refpedted.  2.  The  burthenfome  increafe  of  the  bufmefs 
of  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  which  difeourages  fo  many  gentlemen 
of  rank  and  chara«5ter  from  adting  in  the  commiflion  ;  from  an 
apprehenfion  that  the  duty  of  their  office  would  take  up  too 
much  of  that  time,  which  they  are  unwilling  to  fpare  from  the 
neceflary  concerns  of  their  families,  the  improvement  of  their 
underftandings,  and  their  engagements  in  other  fervices  of  the 
public.  Though  if  all  gentlemen  of  fortune  had  it  both  in  their 
power,  and  inclinations,  to  adl  in  this  capacity,  the  bufmefs  of 
a  juftice  of  the  peace  would  be  more  divided,  and  fall  the  lefs 
heavy  upon  individuals  :  which  would  remove  what  in  the  pre- 
fent  fcarcity  of  magiftrates  is  really  an  objedtion  fo  formidable, 
that  the  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  any  gentleman  of  figure, 
who  will  undertake  to  perfortii  that  duty,  which  in  confequence 
of  his  rank  in  life  he  owes  more  peculiarly  to  his  country. 
However,  this  backwardnefs  to  adl  as  magiftrates,  arifing  greatly 
from  this  increafe  of  fummary  jurifdidlion,  is  produftive  of, 
3.  A  third  mifehief;  which  is,  that  this  truft,  when  flighted 
by  gentlemen,  falls  of  courfe  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  are 
not  fo ;  but  the  mere  tools  of  office.  And  then  the  extenfive 
power  of  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  which  'even  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  honour  is  highly  formidable,  will  be  proftituted  to  mean 
and  fcandalous  purpofes,  to  the  low  ends  of  felfifti  ambition, 
avarice,  or  perfonal  refentment.  And  from  thefe  ill  confequences 
we  may  colledt  the  prudent  forefight  of  our  antient  lawgivers, 
who  fuftered  neither  the  property  nor  the  punifliment  of  the  fub- 
jedl  to  be  determined  by  the  opinion  of  any  one  or  two  men  j 
and  we  may  alfo  obferve  the  neceffity  of  not  deviating  any  far¬ 
ther  from  our  antient  conftitution,  by  ordaining  new  penalties 
to  be  inflicted  upon  fummary  convidtions. 

The  procefs  of  thefe  fummary  convidtions,  it  muft  be  owned, 
is  extremely  fpeedy.  Though  the  courts  of  common  law  have 
thrown  in  one  check  upon  them,  by  making  it  necelTary  to  fum- 
vion  the  party  accufed  before  he  is  condemned.  This  is  now 

held 
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held  to  be  an  indifpenfable  requifite  ‘  :  though  the  jufticcs  long 
flruggled  the  point  j  forgetting  that  rule  of  natural  reafon  ex- 
preffed  by  Seneca, 

“  all  quid,  parte  hi  audit  a  altera, 

“  Aequom  licet  Jlatiierit,  hand  aequus  fuit.” 

A  rule,  to  which  all  municipal  laws,  that  are  founded  on  the 
principles  of  juftice,  have  ftridtly  conformed  :  the  Roman  law 
requiring  a  citation  at  the  leaf! ;  and  our  own  common  law  never 
fuffering  any  fad  (either  civil  or  criminal)  to  be  tried,  till  it  has 
previoufly  compelled  an  appearance  by  the  party  concerned.  Af¬ 
ter  this  fummons,  the  magiftrate,  in  fummary  proceedings,  may 
go  on  to  examine  one  or  more  vvitnefles,  as  the  ftatute  may  ^re¬ 
quire,  upon  oath  -,  and  then  make  his  convidlion  of  the  offender, 
in  writing  ;  upon  which  he  ufually  ilfues  his  warrant,  either  to 
apprehend  the  offender,  in  cafe  corporal  punifliment  is  to  be  in- 
flided  on  him  ■,  or  elfe  to  levy  the  penalty  incurred,  by  diftrefs 
and  fale  of  his  goods.  This  is,  in  general,  the  method  of  fum¬ 
mary  proceedings  before  a  jiiflice  or  juflices  of  the  peace  :  but 
for  particulars  we  mufl  have  recourfe  to  the  fcveral  flatutes, 
which  create  the  offence,  or  inflid  the  punifliment  •,  and  which 
ufually  chalk  out  the  method  by  which  offenders  are  to  be  con- 
vided.  Otherwife  they  fall  of  courfe  under  the  general  rule, 
and  can  only  be  convided  by  indidment  or  information  at  the 
common  law. 

III.  To  this  head,  of  fummary  proceedings,  may  alfo  be 
properly  referred  the  method,  immemorially  ufed  by  the  fuperior 
courts  of  juflice,  of  punifliing  contempts  by  attachment,  and  the 
fubfequent  proceedings  thereon. 

The  contempts,  that  are  thus  punifhed,  are  either  direSl, 
which  openly  infult  or  refifl  the  powers  of  the  courts,  or  the 
perfons  of  the  judges  who  prefide  there  ■,  or  elfe  arc  confequential. 


^  Salk.  iSi.  2  Lord  Raym.  1405. 
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which  (without  fuch  grofs  infolcnce  or  diredl  oppofition)  plainly 
tend  to  create  an  univerfal  difregard  of  their  authority.  The 
principal  inftances,  of  cither  fort,  that  have  been  ufually 
punilhed  by  attachment,  are  chiefly  of  the  following  kinds. 
I.  Thofe  committed  by  inferior  judges  and  magiftrates :  by 
adfing  unjuftly,  oppreffively,  or  irregularly,  in  adminiftring 
thofe  portions  of  juftice  which  are  intrufted  to  their  diftribu- 
tion;  or  by  difobeying  the  king’s  writs  iflTuing  out  of  the  fu- 
perior  courts,  by  proceeding  in  a  caufe  after  it  is  put  a  flop  to 
or  removed  by  writ  of  prohibition,  certiorari^  error,  fuperfedeas, 
and  the  like.  For,  as  the  king’s  fuperior  courts  (and  efpecially 
the  court  of  king’s  bench)  have  a  general  fuper-intendance  over 
all  inferior  jurifdiflions,  any  corrupt  or  iniquitous  pradlices  of 
fubordinate  judges  are  contempts  of  that  fuper-intending  au¬ 
thority,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of 
juftice.  2.  Thofe  committed  by  flieriffs,  bailiffs,  gaolers,  and 
other  officers  of  the  court :  by  abufmg  the  procefs  of  the  law, 
or  deceiving  the  parties,  by  any  adls  of  oppreffion,.  extortion, 
collulive  behaviour,  or  culpable  negleft  of  duty,  3.  Thole 
committed  by  attorneys  and  folicitors,  who  are  alfo  officers  of 
the  refpedtive  courts :  by  grofs  inftances  of  fraud  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  injuftice  to  their  clients,  or  other  difhoneft  pradlice.  For 
the  mal-pradlice  of  the  officers  reflects  fome  difhonour  on  their 
employers  :  and,  if  frequent  or  unpuniflied,  creates  among  the 
people  a  difguft  againft  the  courts  themfelves.  4.  Thofe  com¬ 
mitted  by  jurymen,  in  collateral  matters  relating  to  the  difeharge 
of  their  office  :  fuch  as  making  default,  when  fummoned ;  re- 
fufing  to  be  fworn,  or  to  give  any  verdidtj  eating  or  drinking 
without  the  leave  of  the  court,  and  efpecially  at  the  coft  of 
either  party  j  and  other  milbehaviours  or  irregularities  of  a  fi- 
milar  kind  :  but  not  in  the  mere  exercife  of  their  judicial  ca¬ 
pacities,  aS  by  giving  a  falfe  or  erroneous  verdidt.  5.  Thofe 
committed  by  witneffes :  by  making  default  when  fummoned, 
refuling  to  be  fworn  or  examined,  or  prevaricating  in  their  evi¬ 
dence  when  fworn.  6,  Thofe  committed  by  parties  to  any  fait 

2  Hawk,  P*  C.  142, 
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or  proceeding  before  the  court :  as  by  difobedience  to  any  rule 
or  order,  made  in  the  progrefs  of  a  caufe ;  by  non-payment  of 
cofts  awarded  by  the  court  upon  a  motion  j  or  by  non-obfer- 
vance  of  awards  duly  made  by  arbitrators  or  umpires,  after 
having  entered  into  a  rule  for  fubmitting  to  fuch  determination'. 
7.  Thofe  committed  by  any  other  perfons,  under  the  degree  of 
a  peer  ;  and  even  by  peers  themfelvcs,  when  enormous  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  violence,  fuch  as  forcible  refcous  and  the  like*^; 
or  when  they  import  a  difobedience  to  the  king’s  great  prero¬ 
gative  writs,  of  prohibition,  habeas  corpus^,  and  the  reft.  Some 
of  thefe  contempts  may  arife  in  the  face  of  the  court  j  as  by 
rude  and  contumelious  behaviour ;  by  obftinacy,  perverfenefs, 
or  prevarication  ;  by  breach  of  the  peace,  or  any  wilful  diftur- 
bance  whatever :  others  in  the  abfence  of  the  party ;  as  by  dif- 
obeying  or  treating  with  difrefpeft  the  king’s  writ,  or  the  rules 
or  procefs  of  the  court ;  by  perverting  fuch  writ  or  procefs  to 
the  purpofes  of  private  malice,  extortion,  or  injuftice  j  by 
fpeaking  or  writing  contemptuoufly  of  the  court,  or  judges, 
adling  in  their  judicial  capacity;  by  printing  falfe  accounts  (or 
even  true  ones  without  proper  permiffion)  of  caufes  then  de¬ 
pending  in  judgment ;  and  by  any  thing  in  fhort  that  demon- 
ftrates  a  grofs  want  of  that  regard  and  refped,  which  when 
once  courts  of  juftice  are  deprived  of,  their  authority  (fo  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  good  order  of  the  kingdom  )  is  intirely  loft 
among  the  people. 

The  procefs  of  attachment,  for  thefe  and  the  like  contempts, 
muft  necelTarily  be  as  antient  as  the  laws  themfelves.  For  laws, 
without  a  competent  authority  to  fecure  their  adminiftration 
from  difobedience  and  contempt,  would  be  vain  and  nugatory. 
A  power  therefore  in  the  fupreme  courts  of  juftice  to  fupprefs. 
fuch  contempts,  by  an  immediate  attachment  of  the  offender, 
refults  from  the  firft  principles  of  judicial  eftablifhments,  and 
muft  be  an  infeparable  attendant  upon  every  fuperior  tribunal. 

*  See  Vol.  III.  pag.  17.  ®  4  Burr.  632.  Lords  Journ.  7  Febr.' 

'  Styl.277.  2Hav.'k.  P.  C,  152,  8Jun.  1757. 
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Accordingly  wc  find  it  actually  exercifed,  as  early  as  the  annals 
of  our  law  extend.  And,  though  a  very  learned  author  **  feems 
inclinable  to  derive  this  procefs  from  the  ftatute  of  Weftm.  2. 
13  Edw.  I.  c.  39.  (which  ordains,  that  in  cafe  the  procefs  of  the 
king’s  courts  be  refifted  by  the  power  of  any  great  man,  the 
flieriff  Ihall  chaftife  the  refifters  by  imprifonment,  “  a  qua  fion 
•“  deliherentur  Jitie  fpeciali  praecepto  domini  regis and  if  the 
Jfheriff  himfelf  be  refifted,  he  fliall  certify  to  the  court  the  names 
of  the  principal  offenders,  their  aiders,  confenters,  commanders, 
and  favourers,  and  by  a  fpecial  writ  judicial  they  fhall  be  at~ 
tacbed  by  their  bodies  to  appear  before  the  court,  and  if  they 
be  convidled  thereof  they  fliall  be  puniflied  at  the  king’s  plea- 
fure,  without  any  interfering  by  any  other  perfon  whatfoever) 
yet  he  afterwards  more  juftly  concludes,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
of  the  land ;  and,  as  fuch,  is  confirmed  by  the  flatutc  of 
magna  carta. 

If  the  contempt  be  committed  in  the  face  of  the  court,  the 
offender  may  be  inflantly  apprehended  and  imprifoned,  at  the 
diferetion  of  the  judges,  without  any  farther  proof  or  examina¬ 
tion.  But  in  matters  that  arife  at  a  diflance,  and  of  which  the 
court  cannot  have  fo  perfedt  a  knowlege,  unlefs  by  the  confeflion 
of  the  party  or  the  teftimony  of  others,  if  the  judges  upon  af¬ 
fidavit  fee  fufficient  ground  to  fufpedt  that  a  contempt  has  been 
committed,  they  either  make  a  rule  on  the  fufpedted  party  to 
fhew  caufe  why  an  attachment  fliould  not  ilfue  againfl:  him';  or, 
in  very  flagrant  inftances  of  contempt,  the  attachment  iflues  in 
the  firft  inftance*'  j  as  it  alfo  does,  if  no  fufficient  caufe  be  fliewn 
to  difeharge,  and  thereupon  the  .court  confirms  and  makes  abfo- 
lute,  the  original  rule.  This  procefs  of  attachment  is  merely 
intended  to  bring  the  party  into  court :  and,  when  there,  he 
mufl;  either  ftand  committed,  or  put  in  bail,  in  order  to  anfwer 
upon  oath  to  fuch  interrogatories  as  fliall  be  adminiftred  to  him, 
for  the  better  information  of  the  court  with  refpedt  to  the  cir- 

^  Glib.  Hill.  C.  P,  ch»  3. '  ^  Sal;:.  84.  Stra.  1S5.564. 
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cumftances  of  the  contempt.  Thefe  interrogatories  are  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  charge  or  accufation,  and  mull:  by  the  courfe  of  the 
court  be  exhibited  within  the  firft  four  days* ;  and,  if  any  of 
the  interrogatories  is  improper,  the  defendant  may  refufe  to  an- 
fwer  it,  and  move  the  court  to  have  it  ftruck  out"*.  If  the  party 
can  clear  himfelf  upon  oath,  he  is  difcharged  ;  but,  if  perjured, 
may  be  profecuted  for  the  perjury".  If  he  confelTes  the  contempt, 
the  court  will  proceed  to  corredt  him  by  fine,  or  imprifon- 
ment,  or  both,  and  fometimes  by  a  corporal  or  infamous  pu- 
nilhment  °.  If  the  contempt  be  of  fuch  a  nature,  that,  when 
the  fadl  is  once  acknowleged,  the  court  can  receive  no  farther 
information  by  interrogatories  than  it  is  already  polTeircd  of, 
(as  in  the  cafe  of  a  refcous^')  the  defendant  may  be  admitted  to 
make  fuch  fimple  acknovviegement,  and  receive  his  judgment, 
without  anfwering  to  any  interrogatories  :  but  if  he  wilfully  and 
obftinately  refufes  to  anfwer,  or  anfwers  in  an  evafive  manner, 
he  is  then  clearly  guilty  of  a  high  and  repeated  contempt,  to 
be  punillied  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court. 

It  cannot  have  efcaped  the  attention  of  the  reader,  that  this 
method,  of  making  the  defendant  anfwer  upon  oath  to  a  cri¬ 
minal  charge,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  common 
law  in  any  other  inftance’;  and  feems  indeed  to  have  been 
derived  to  the  courts  of  king’s  bench  and  common  pleas  through 
the  medium  of  the  courts  of  equity.  For  the  whole  procefs 
of  the  courts  of  equity,  in  the  feveral  ftages  of  a  caufe,  and 
finally  to  enforce  their  decrees,  was,  till  the  introdudlion  of 
fequeftrations,  in  the  nature  of  a  procefs  of  contempt ;  adling 
only  m  perfonam  and  not  hi  rem.  And  there,  after  the  party 
in  contempt  has  anfwered  the  interrogatories,  fuch  his  anfwer 
may  be  contradidled  and  difproved  by  affidavits  of  the  adverfe 
party  ;  whereas  in  the  courts  of  law,  the  admiflion  of  the  party 
to  purge  himfelf  by  oath  is  more  favourable  to  his  liberty, 

®  Cro.  Car.  146. 

p  The  king  c/.  Elkins.  M.  SGeo.III.  B.R. 
^  See  Vol,  III.  pag.  100,  loi. 
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though  perhaps  not  lefs  dangerous  to  his  confclence  j  for,  if  he 
clears  himfelf  by  his  anfwers,  the  complaint  is  totally  difmifled. 
And,  with  regard  to  this  fingular  mode  of  trial,  thus  admitted 
in  this  one  particular  inflance,  I  (hall  only  for  the  prefent  ob- 
ferve  ;  that  as  the  procefs  by  attachment  in  general  appears  to 
be  extremely  antient^  and  has  fince  the  reftoration  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  an  ^prefs  adt  of  parliament*,  fo  the  method  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  delinquent  himfelf  upon  oath,  with  regard  to  the 
comtempt  alleged,  is  at  leaft  of  as  high  antiquity*,  and  by  long 
and  immemorial  ufage  is  now  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

*■  Yearb.  22  Edw.  IV.  29.  *  M.  5  Edw.  IV.  rot.  75.  cited  in  Raft* 

*  Sut,  1 3  Car.  II.  ft.  2,  c.  2,  §,4,  Ent.  268.  pi.  5. 
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Chapter  the  twenty  first. 
Of  arrests. 


^^7  E  are  now  to  confider  the  regular  and  ordinary  method 
V  V  of  proceeding  in  the  courts  of  criminal  jurifdidtion  ; 
which  may  be  diftributed  under  twelve  general  heads,  following 
each  other  in  a  progreffive  order  :  viz.  i .  Arrefl ;  2.  Commit¬ 
ment,  and  bail ;  3.  Profecutionj  4.  Procefs;  5.  Arraignment, 
and  it’s  incidents;  6.  Plea,  and  ilTue;  7.  Trial,  and  convidtion  ; 
8.  Clergy;  9.  Judgment,  and  it’s  confequences ;  10.  Reverfal 
of  judgment;  1 1 .  Reprieve,  or  pardon ;  12.  Execution  :  all 
which  will  be  difcufl'ed  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  this  book. 

First  then,  of  an  arrejl:  which  is  the  apprehending  or  re- 
ftraining  of  one’s  perfon,  in  order  to  be  forthcoming  to  anfwer 
an  alleged  or  fufpcdled  crime.  To  this  arrefh  all  perfons  whatfo- 
ever  are,  without  diftindlion,  equally  liable  to  all  criminal  cafes: 
but  no  man  is  to  be  arrefted,  unlefs  charged  with  fuch  a  crime, 
as  will  at  leaft  juftify  holding  him  to  bail,  when  taken.  And, 
in  general,  an  arreft  may  be  made  four  ways  :  i .  By  warrant : 
2.  By  an  officer  without  warrant  ;  3.  By  a  private  perfon  alfo 

without  warrant :  4.  By  an  hue  and  cry. 
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1.  A  WARRANT  may  be  granted  in  extraordinary  cafes  by 
the  privy  council,  or  fecretaries  of  ftate  *  j  but  ordinarily  by  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace.  This  they  may  do  in  any  cafes  where  they 
have  a  jurifdidlion  over  the  offence  j  in  order  to  compel  the 
perfon  accufed  to  appear  before  them**:  for  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  give  them  power  to  examine  an  offender,  unlefs  they  had 
alfo  a  power  to  compel  him  to  attend,  and  fubmit  to  fuch  exa¬ 
mination.  And  this  extends  undoubtedly  to  all  treafons,  felo¬ 
nies,  and  breaches  of  the  peace ;  and  alfo  to  all  fuch  offences 
as  they  have  power  to  punifli  by  ftatute.  Sir  Edward  Coke  in¬ 
deed' hath  laid  it  down,  that  a  juftice  of  the  peace  cannot  iffue 
a  warrant  to  apprehend  a  felon  upon  bare  fufpicion  ;  no,  not 
even  till  an  indiftment  be  adlually  found :  and  the  contrary 
practice  is  by  others  ^  held  to  be  grounded  rather  upon  conni¬ 
vance,  than  the  exprefs  rule  of  lawj  though  now  by  long  cuf- 
tom  eftablifhed.  A  doctrine,  which  would  in  moft  cafes  give  a 
loofe  to  felons  to  efcape  without  punifhment ;  and  therefore  fir 
Matthew  Hale  hath  combated  it  with  invincible  authority,  and 
ftrength  of  reafon  :  maintaining,  i.  That  a  juftice  of  peace 
hath  power  to  iffue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  a  perfon  accufed  of 
felony,  though  not  ytt.indi£led‘  •,  and  2.  That  he  may  alfb  iffue 
a  warrant  to  apprehend  a  perfon  fufpeBed  of  felony,  though 
the  original  fufpicion  be  not  in  himfelf,  but  in  the  party  that 
prays  his  warrant  j  becaufe  he  is  a  competent  judge  of  the  pro¬ 
bability  offered  to  him  of  fuch  fufpicion.  But  in  both  cafes  it 
it  fitting  to  examine  upon  oath  the  party  requiring  a  warrant, 
as  well  to  afeertain  that  there  is  a  felony  or  other  crime  adtually 
committed,  without  which  no  warrant  fliould  be  granted  ;  as- 
alfo  to  prove  the  caufe  and  probability  of  fufpeding  the  party, 
againft  whom  the  warrant  is  prayed ^  This  warrant  ought  to 
be  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  juftice,  fhould  fet  forth  the 
time  and  place  of  making,  and  the  caufe  for  which  it  is  made. 


*  1  Lord- Raym.  65. 

^  2  Hawk.  P,  C.  84^ 

*  4lnll.  176. 
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and  Hiould  be  dircded  to  the  conftable,  or  other  peace  officer, 
requiring  him  to  bring  the  party  either  generally  before  afij  juf- 
tice  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  or  only  before  the  juflice  who 
granted  it;  the  warrant  in  the  latter  cafe  being  called  a  fpecial 
warrant®.  A  general w^arrant  to  apprehend  all  perfons  fufpeded, 
without  naming  or  particularly  defcribing  any  perfon  in  fpecial, 
is  illegal  and  void  for  it’s  uncertainty^;  for  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  magiftrate,  and  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  officer,  to  judge 
of  the  ground  of  fufpicion.  And  a  warrant  to  apprehend  all 
perfons,  guilty  of  a  crime  therein  fpecified,  is  no  legal  warrant : 
for  the  point,  upon  which  it’s  authority  refts,  is  a  fad  to  be  de¬ 
cided  on  a  fubfequent  trial ;  namely,  whether  the  perfon  ap¬ 
prehended  thereupon  be  really  guilty  or  not.  It  is  therefore  in 
fad  no  w'arrant  at  all  ;  for  it  will  not  juftify  the  officer  who 
ads  under  it‘;  whereas  a  warrant,  properly  penned,  (even 
though  the  magiftrate  who  iffiues  it  ffiould  exceed  his  jurifdidi- 
on)  will,  by  llatute  24  Geo.  II.  c.  44.  at  all  events  indemnify 
the  officer,  who  executes  the  fame  minifterially.  And;  when 
a  warrant  is  received  by  the  officer,  he  is  bound  to  execute  it, 
fo  far  as  the  jurifdidion  of  the  magiftrate  and  himfelf  extends. 
A  warrant  from  the  chief,  or  other,  juftice  of  the  court  of  king’s 
bench  extends  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  and  is  tejle'd,  or  dated, 
'England ;  not  Oxfordfliire,  Berks,  or  other  particular  county. 
But  the  warrant  of  a  juftice  of  the  peace  in  one  county,  as 
Yorklhire,  muft  be  backed,  that  is,  figned  by  a  juftice  of  the 

K  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  89,  and  under  every  adminiftration,  except  the 

*  1  Hal.  P.  C,  580.  2  Hawk.  P.  C,  82.  four  laft  years  of  queen  Anne,  down  to  the 

*  A  praftice  had  obtained  in  the  fecreta-  yean  763 :  when  fuch  a  warrant  being  i/Tued 
ries  office  ever  fmee  the  reftoration,  ground-  to  apprehend  the  authors,  printers  and  piib- 
ed  on  fome  claufes  in  the  a6ls  for  regulating  liffiers  of  a  certain  feditious  libel,  it’s  vali- 
Oic  prefs,  of  ifluing  general  warrants  to  take  dity  was  difputed ;  and  the  warrant  was  ad- 
up  (without  naming  any  perfon  in  particu-  judged  by  the  whole  court  of  king’s  bench 
lar)  the  authors,  printers  and  publifiiers  of  to  be  void,  in  the  cafe  of  Money  v,  Leach, 
fuch  obfeene  or  feditious  libels,  as  were  par-  Trin,  ^  Geo,  111,  B,  R,  After  which  the 
tlcularly  fpecified  in  the  warrant.  When  ifluing  of  fuch  general  warrants  was  de- 
thofe  afis  expired  in  1694,  the  fame  pradlice  dared  illegal  by  a  vote  of  the  houfc  of 
was  inadvertently  continued,  in  every  reign  commons.  (  Com.  Journ.  22  Apr.  1766.  ) 
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peace  in  another,  as  Middlefex,  before  it  can  be  executed  tlierc. 
Formerly,  regularly  fpeaking,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  frefli 
warrant  in  every  frelh  county ;  but  the  practice  of  backing 
warrants  had  long  prevailed  without  law,  and  was  at  laft  autho¬ 
rized  by  llatutes  23  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  and  24  Geo.  II.  c.  55. 

2.  Arrests  by  officers,  without  warrant,  may  be  executed, 
1.  By  a  juftice  of  the  peace;  who  may  himfelf  apprehend,  or 
caufe  to  be  apprehended,  by  word  only,  any  perlbn  committing 
a  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace  in  his  prefence  2.  The  IherifF, 
and  3.  The  coroner,  may  apprehend  any  felon  within  the  county 
without  warrant.  4.  The  conftable,  of  whofe  office  we  for¬ 
merly  fpoke  ‘,  hath  great  original  and  inherent  authority  with 
regard  to  arrefts.  He  may,  without  warrant,  arrelt  any  one  for 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  carry  him  before  a  juftice  of  the 
peace.  And,  in  cale  of  felony  actually  committed,  or  a  dan¬ 
gerous  wounding  whereby  felony  is  like  to  enfue,  he  may  upon 
probable  fufpicion  arreft  the  felon  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  is  au¬ 
thorized  (as  upon  a  juftice’s  warrant)  to  break  open  doors,  and 
even  to  kill  the  felon  if  he  cannot  otherwife  be  taken ;  and,  if 
he  or  his  affiftants  be  killed  in  attempting  fuch  arreft,  it  is  mur¬ 
der  in  all  concerned  5.  Watchmen,  either  thofe  appointed 
by  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter,  13  Edw.  I.  c.  4.  to  keep  watch 
and  ward  in  all  towns  from  funfetting  to  funrifing,  or  fuch  as 
are  mere  affiftants  to  the  conftable,  may  virtute  ^cii  arreft  all 
offenders,  and  particularly  nightwalkers,  and  commit  them  tq 
cuftody  till  the  morning ". 

3.  Any  private  perfon  (and  a  fortiori  a  peace  officer)  that  is 
prefent  when  any  felony  is  committed,  is  bound  by  the  law  to 
arreft  the  felon  ;  on  pain  of  fine  and  imprifonment,  if  he  efcapes 
through  the  negligence  of  the  ftanders  by  ®.  And  they  may  juftify 
breaking  open  doors  upon  following  fuch  felon  :  and  if  they  kill 

I  Hal.P.  C.  86.  n  Uid.  g8. 

‘  Sec  Vol.  1.  pag.  35J.  o  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  74. 

■"  2  Hal.P.  C.  88—96. 
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him,  provided  he  cannot  be  otherwife  taken,  it  is  juftifiable  j 
though  if  they  are  killed  in  endeavouring  to  make  fuch  arreft,  it  is 
murder  p.  Upon  probable  fufpicion  alfo  a  private  perfon  may  arreft 
the  felon,  or  other  perfon  fo  fiifpedled'’,  but  he  cannot  juflify 
breaking  open  doors  to  do  it ;  and  if  either  party  kill  the  other 
in  the  attempt,  it  is  manllaughter,  and  no  more  k  It  is  no  more, 
becaufe  there  is  no  malicious  defign  to  kill  :  but  it  amounts  to 
fo  much,  becaufe  it  would  be  of  moft  pernicious  confequence, 
if,  under  pretence  of  fufpedling  felony,  any  private  perfon  might 
break  open  a  houfe,  or  kill  another ;  and  alfo  becaufe  fuch  arreft 
upon  fulpicion  is  barely  permitted  by  the  law,  and  not  enjoined, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  are  prefent  when  a  felony  is  com¬ 
mitted. 

4.  There  is  yet  another  fpecies  of  arreft,  wherein  both  of¬ 
ficers  and  private  men  are  concerned,  and  that  is  upon  an  hue 
and  cry  raifed  upon  a  felony  committed.  An  hue  (from  huer, 
to  ftiout)  and  cry,  hutejiuin  et  clamor,  is  the  old  common  law 
procefs  of  purfuing,  with  horn  and  with  voice,  all  felons,  and 
fuch  as  have  dangeroufly  wounded  another  It  is  alfo  men¬ 
tioned  by  ftatute^Weftm.  i.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  9.  and  4  Edw.  I.  de 
officio  coronatoris.  *  But  the  principal  ftatute,  relative  to  this 
matter,  is  that  of  Winchefter,  13  Edw.  I.  c.  i  &  4.  which 
directs,  that  from  thenceforth  every  country  fhall  be  fo  well 
kept,  that,  immediately  upon  robberies  and  felonies  committed, 
frefli  fuit  fliall  be  made  from  town  to  town,  and  from  county 
to  county  ;  and  that  hue  and  cry  fliall  be  raifed  upon  the  felons, 
and  they  that  keep  the  town  fliall  follow  with  hue  and  cry, 
with  all  the  town  and  the  towns  near  j  and  fo  hue  and  cry  fiiall 
be  made  from  town  to  town,  until  they  be  taken  and  delivered 
to  the  flieriff.  And,  that  fuch  hue  and  cry  may  more  effec¬ 
tually  be  made,  the  hundred  is  bound  by  the  fame  ftatute,  c.  3. 
to  anfwer  for  all  robberies  therein  committed,  unlefs  they  take 
the  felon  •,  which  is  the  foundation  of  an  adlion  againft  the 

P  2  Hal.  P.  C.  77.  ®  Braflon.  /.  3.  /r.  2.  r,  i.  §.  i.  MIrr. 

^  Stat.  30  Geo.  II.  c,  24,  c.  2,  6.  - 

^  2  Hal.P.  C.  82,  S3. 
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hundred',  in  cafe  of  any  lofs  by  I'obbery.  By  ftatute  27  Elizi 
c.  13.  no.  hue  and  cry  is  fufficient,  unlefs  made  with  both 
horfemen  and  footmen.  And  by  ftatute  8  Geo.  11.  c.  16.  the 
conifable  or  like  officer  refufing  or  negledling  to  make  hue  and 
cry,  forfeits  5  / ;  and  the  whole  vill  or  diftfiifl:  is  flill  in  ftridl- 
nefs  liable  to  be  amerced,  according  to  the  law  of  Alfred,  if 
any  felony  be  committed  therein  and  the  felon  efcapes.  An  In- 
ftitution,  which  hath  long  prevailed  in  many  of  tHe  eafterii 
countries,  and  hath  in  part  been-  introduced  even  into  the  Mogul 
empire,  about'  the’b'eginning  of  the  lafl  century  ;  which'  ikfaid 
to  have  effectually  delivered  that  vaft  territory  from  the  plague 
of  robbers,  by  making  in  fome  places  the  villages,  in  others 
the  officers  of  juftice,  refponfible  for  all  the  robberies  commit¬ 
ted  within  their  refpective  diflricts  Hue  and  cry  "  may  be 
raifed  either  by  precept  of  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  or  by  a  peace 
officer,  or  by  any  private  man  that  knows  of  a  felony.  The 
party  raifiiig  it  miift  acquaint  the  conftable  of  the  vill  with  all 
the  circumftances  which  he  knows  of  the  felony,  and  the  per- 
fon  of  the  felon ;  and  thereupon  the  conftable  is  to  fearch  his 
own  town,  and  raife  all  the  neighbouring  vills,  and  make  pur- 
fuit  with  horfe  and  foot  :  and  in  the  profecution  of  fuch  hue 
and  cry,  the  conftable  and  his  attendants  have  the  fame  powers, 
protection,  and  indemnification,  as  if  acting  under  the  warrant 
of  a  juftice  of  the  peace.  But  if  a  man  wantonly  or  malicioully 
raifes  a  hue  and  cry,  without  caufe,  he  fhall  be  feverely  puniflied 
as  a  difturber  of  the  public  peace*. 

In  order  to  encourage  farther  the  apprehending  of  certain 
felons,  rewards  and  immunities  are  bellowed  on  fuch  as  bring 
them  to  juftice,  by  divers  acts  of  parliament.  The  ftatute 
4  &  5  W.  &  M.  c.  8.  enacts,  that  fuch  as  apprehend  a  high¬ 
wayman,  and  profecute  him  to  conviction,  ftiall  receive  a  re¬ 
ward  of  40  /.  from  the  public ;  to  be  paid  to  them  (or,  if  killed 


2  Hal.  P.  C.  100 — 104. 
*  i  Hawk.  P.  C.  75. 

N  n  2 


*  See  Vol.  III.  pag.  160. 

“  Mod.  Un.  Hill.vi.  383.  vii,  1^6. 
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in  the  endeavour  to  take  him,  their  executors)  by  the  fherifF 
of  the  county:  to  which  the  ftatute  8  Geo.  II.  c.  i6.  fuper- 
adds  10/.  to  be  paid  by  the  hundred  indemnified  by  fuch  taking. 
By  flatute  10  &  11  W.  III.  c.  23.  any  perfon  apprehending  and 
profecuting  to  convi<flion  a  felon  guilty  of  burglary  or  private 
larciny  to  the  value  of  ^s.  from  any  (hop,  warehoufe,  coach- 
houfe,  or  liable,  lhall  be  excufed  from  all  parifh  offices.  And 
by  ftatute  5  Ann.  c.  31.  any  perfon  fo  apprehending  and  profe¬ 
cuting  a  burglar,  or  felonious  houfebreaker,  (or,  if  killed  in 
the  attempt,  his  executors)  lhall  be  entitled  to  a  reward  of  40  /. 
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Chapter  the  twenty  second. 
Of  commitment  and  BAIL. 


WH  E  N  a  delinquent  is  arreftcd  by  any  of  the  means 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  he  ought  regularly 
to  be  carried  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace.  And  how  he  is  there 
to  be  treated,  I  lhall  next  ihew,  under  the  fecond  head,  of 
cormnitmejit  and  bail. 

The  juftice,  before  whom  fuch  prifoner  is  brought,  is  bound 
immediately  to  examine  the  circumftances  of  the  crime  alleged  ; 
and  to  this  end  by  ftatute  2  &  3  Ph.  &  M.  c.  lo.  he  is  to  take 
in  writing  the  examination  of  fuch  prifoner,  and  the  information 
of  thofe  who  bring  him  :  which,  Mr.  Lambard  obferves  %  was 
the  iirft  warrant  given  for  the  examination  of  a  felon  in  the 
Englifti  law.  For,  at  the  common  law,  nemo  tenebatiir  prodere 
feipfum ;  and  his  fault  was  not  to  be  wrung  out  of  himfelf,  but 
rather  to  be  difcovered  by  other  means,  and  other  men.  If  upon 
this  enquiry  it  manifeftly  appears,  either  that  no  fuch  crime  was 
committed,  or  that  the  fufpicion  entertained  of  the  prifoner  was 
wholly  groundlefs,  in  fuch  cafes  only  it  is  lawful  totally  to  dif- 
charge  him.  Otherwife  he  muft  either  be  committed  to  prifon,  or 
give  bail ;  that  is,  put  in  fecurities  for  his  appearance,  to  anfwer 


^  Llrcnarch.  b.  2.  c.  7. 
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the  charge  againft  him.  This  commitment  therefore  being  only 
for  fafe  cuftody,  wherever  bail  will  anfwer  the  fame  intention, 
it  ought  to  be  taken  ;  as  in  moft  of  the  inferior  crimes  :  but  in 
felonies,  and  other  offences  of  a  capital  nature,  no  bail  can  be 
a  fecurity  equivalent  to  the  adtual  cuftody  of  the  perfon.  For 
what  is  there  that  a  man  may  not  be  induced  to  forfeit,  to  fave 
his  own  life  }  and  what  fatisfa<ftion  or  indemnity  is  it  to  the 
public,  to  feize  the  effefts  of  them  who  have  bailed  a  murderer, 
if  the  murderer  himfelf  be  fuffered  to  efcape  with  impunity  ? 
Upon  a  principle  fimilar  to  which,  the  Athenian  magiftrates, 
when  they  took  a  folemn  oath,  never  to  keep  a  citizen  in  bonds 
that  could  give  three  fureties  of  the  fame  quality  with  himfelf, 
did  it  with  an  exception  to  fuch  as  had  embezzled  the  public 
money,  or  been  guilty  of  treafonable  pradlices  **.  What  the  na¬ 
ture  of  bail  is,  hath  been  fliewn  in  the  preceding  book  ' ;  viz. 
a  delivery,  or  bailment,  of.  a  perfon  to  his  fureties,  upon  their 
giving  (together  with  himfelf)  fufficient  fecurity  for  his  appear¬ 
ance  :  he  being  fuppofed  to  continue  in  their  friendly  cuftody, 
inftead  of  going  to  gaol.  In  civil  cafes  we  have  feen  that  every 
defendant  is  bailable  ;  but  in  criminal  matters  it  is  otherwife. 
Let  us  therefore  enquire,  in  what  cafes  the  party  accufed  ought, 
or  ought  not,  to  be  admitted  to  bail. 

And,  firft,  to  refufe  or  delay  to  bail  any  perfon  bailable,  is 
an  offence  againft  the  liberty  of  the  fubjed:,  in  any  magiftrate,  by 
the  common  law  ^  j  as  well  as  by  the  ftatute  Weftm.  i.  3Edw.  I. 
'  'c.  15.  and  the  habeas  corpus  ad,  31  Car.  II.  c.  2.  And  left  the 
intention  of  the  law  fliould  be  fruftrated  by  the  juftices  requi¬ 
ring  bail  to  a  greater  amount  than  the  nature  of  the  cafe  de¬ 
mands,  it  is  exprellly  declared  by  ftatute  i  W.  6c  M.  ft.  2.  c.  i. 
that  exceflive  bail  ought  not  to  be  requited  :  though  what  bail 
ftiall  be  called  exceffive,  muft  be  left  to  the  courts,  on  confider- 
ing  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  to  determine.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  magiftrate  takes  infufticient  bail,  he  is  liable 

^  Pott.  Antiq.  b.  i.c.  i8*  ^  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  90, 

^  See  Vol.  III.  pag.  290.’ 
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to  be  fined,  if  the  criminal  doth  not  appear Bail  may  be  taken 
either  in  court,  or  in  fome  particular  cafes  by  the  flierift',  coro¬ 
ner,  or  other  magiftrate  ;  but  moft  ufually  by  the  juffcices  of  the 
peace-  Regularly,  in  all  offences  either  againfl  the  common  law 
or  a6t  of  parliament,  that  are  below  felony,  the  offender  ought 
to  be  admitted  to  bail,  unlefs  it  be  prohibited  by  fome  fpecial 
adt  of  parliament  ^  In  order  therefore  more  precifely  to  afeertain 
what  offences  are  bailable. 

Let  us  next  fee,  who  may  7iot  be  admitted  to  bail,  or,  what 
offences  are  not  bailable.  And  here  I  fliall  not  confider  any  one 
of  thofe  cafes  in  which  bail  is  oufted  by  ftatute,  from  prifoners 
conviBcd  of  particular  offences  ;  for  then  fuch  imprifonment 
without  bail  is  part  of  their  fentence  and  punifliment.  But, 
where  the  imprifonment  is  only  for  fafe  cuftody  before  the  con- 
vidfion,  and  not  for  puniflmient  after'ivards,  in  fuch  cafes  bail  is 
oufted  or  taken  away,  wherever  the  offence  is  of  a  very  enor¬ 
mous  nature  :  for  then  the  public  is  entitled  to  demand  nothing 
lefs  than  the  highelf  fecurity  that  can  be  given  ;  viz.  the  body 
of  the  accufed,  in  order  to  enfure  that  juflice  fliall  be  done 
upon-  him,  if  guilty.  Such  perfons  therefore,  as  the  author  of 
the  mirror  obferves  have  no  other  fureties  but  the  four  walls 
of  the  prifon.  By  the  antient  common  law,  before  and  fince’ 
the  conqueft,  all  felonies  were  bailable,  till  murder  was  ex¬ 
cepted  by  fiatute  :  fo  that  perfons  might  be  admitted  to  bail  be¬ 
fore  convidlion  almoft  in  every  cafe.  But  the  ftatute  Weftm.  i. 
3  Edw.  I.  c.  15.  takes  away  the  power  of  bailing  in  treafon, 
and  in  divers  inftances  of  felony.  The  ftatute  i  &  2  Ph.  6c  Mar. 
c.  13.  gives  farther  regulations  in  this  matter  :  and  upon  the 
whole  we  may  colledl  ^  that  nojufticesof  the  peace  can  bail, 
I.  Upon  an  accufation  of  treafon:  nor,  2.  Of  murder:  nor, 

'  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  89.  *  In  omnibus  fladtis  de  felonia  fokt  accufa- 


f  2  Hal.  P.C.  127. 
g  c.  2.  §.  24. 

**  2  Inll.  189. 


ius  per  flegios  dimitti,  fraeterquam  in  placiio 
de  hotniddioy  ubi  ad  terror em  aliter  fiatutum 
ejl,  (Glanv,  /.  14.  r.  i .) 


^  2  Inft.  186.  2  Hal.  P.  C.  129. 
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3.  In  cafe  of  manflaughter,  if  the  prifoner  be  clearly  the  flayer, 
and  not  barely  fufpedled  to  be  fo ;  or  if  any  indidlment  be  found 
againfl:  him  :  nor,  4.  Such  as,  being  committed  for  felony,  have 
broken  prifon  ;  becaufe  it  not  only  carries  a  prefumption  of 
guilt,  but  is  alfo  fuperadding  one  felony  to  another  :  5.  Perfons 
outlawed  :  6,  Such  as  have  abjured  the  realm  :  7.  Approvers, 
of  whom  we  fliall  fpeak  in  a  fubfequent  chapter,  and  perfons  by 
them  accufed  :  8.  Perfons  taken  with  the  mainour,  or  in  the 
fa(5t  of  felony  :  9.  Perfons  charged  with  arfon  :  10.  Excom¬ 
municated  perfons,  hy  wnt  de  excommunicato  capiendo  :  all 

which  are  clearly  not  admiflible  to  bail.  Others  are  of  a  dubious 
nature,  as,  ii.  Thieves  openly  defamed  and  known  :  12.  Per¬ 
fons  charged  with  other  felonies,  or  manifefl:  and  enormous  of- 
fences,  not  being  of  good  fame  :  and  13,  Acceflbries  to  felony, 
that  labour  under  the  fame  want  of  reputation.  Thefe  feem  to 
be  in  the  diferetion  of  the  juftices,  whether  bailable  or  not. 
The  laft  clafs  are  fuch  as  mitjl  be  bailed  upon  offering  fufficient 
furety ;  as,  14.  Perfons  of  good  fame,  charged  with  a  bare 
fufpicion  of  manflaughter,  or  other  inferior  homicide  ;  15.  Such 
perfons,  being  charged  with  petit  larciny  or  any  felony,  not 
before  fpecified  :  or,  16.  With  being  acceffory  to  any  felony. 
Laftly,  it  is  agreed  that  the  court  of  king’s  bench  (or  any  judge 
thereof  in  time  of  vacation)  may  bail  for  any  crime  whatfoever, 
be  it  treafon  *,  murder,  or  any  other  offence,  according  to  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe.  And  herein  the  wifdom  of  the  law 
is  very  manifefl.  To  allow  bail  to  be  taken  commonly  for  fuch 
enormous  crimes,  would  greatly  tend  to  elude  the  public  juflice  : 
and  yet  there  are  cafes,  though  they  rarely  happen,  in  which  it 
would  be  hard  and  unjufl  to  confine  a  man  in  prifon,  though 
accufed  even  of  the  greatefl;  offence.  The  law  has  therefore 
provided  one  court,  and  only  one,  which  has  a  diferetionary 
power  of  bailing  in  any  cafe  :  except  only,  even  to  this  high 
jurifdidlion,  and  of  courfe  to  all  inferior  ones,  fuch  perfons  as 

*  In  theycign  of  queen  Elizabeth  it  was  a  charge  of  high  treafon,  by  any  of  the 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges,  that  queen’s  privy  council,  (i  Anderf.  29S.) 
no  court  could  bail  upon  a  commitment,  for 
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are  committed  by  either  houfe  of  parliament,  fo  long  as  the  fef- 
fion  lails ;  or  fuch  as  are  committed  for  contempts  by  any  of  the 
king’s  fuperior  courts  of  juftice. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  the  offence  be  not  bailable,  or  the  party 
cannot  find  bail,  he  is  to  be  committed  to  the  county  gaol  by 
the  mittiimis  of  the  juftice,  or  warrant  under  his  hand  and  feal, 
containing  the  caufe  of  his  commitment ;  there  to  abide  till  de¬ 
livered  by  due  courfe  pf  law  But  this  imprifonment,  as  has 
been- faid,  is  only  for  fafe  cuftodyj  and  not  for' puniftiment : 
therefore,  in  this  dubious  interval  between  the  commitment  and 
trial,  a  prifoner  ought  to  be  ufed  with  the  utmoft  humanity ; 
and  neither  be  loaded  with  needlefs  fetters,  or  fubjedled  to  other 
hardfhips  than  fuch  as  are  abfolutely  requifite  for  the  purpofe 
of  confinement  only :  though,  what  are  fo  requifite,  muft  too 
often  be  left  m  the  difcretion  of  the  gaolersf  who  are  frequently 
a  mercilefs  race  of  men,'  and,  by  being  converfaht,  in  .fcenes  of 
mifery,  ftceled  againft  any  tender  fenfation.  Yet  the  law  will 
not  juftify  them  in  fettering  a  prifoner,  'unlefs  where  he  is  un¬ 
ruly,  or  has  attempted  an  efcape":  this  being  the  humane  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  antient  lawgivers  °,  cujlodes  poenam  Jibi  commjp3~ 
“  ruin  non  augeant,  nec  eos  torqueant ;  fed  omni  faevitia  remotOi 
pietateqiie  adhibita,  judicia  debite  exequantur.” 

“  2  Hal.  P.  C.  I  22.  ■  ®  Flet. /.  1.  26, 

^  2  IniL  381.  3  Infl.  34. 
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Chapter  the  twenty  third. 

Of  THE  SEVERAL  MODES  OF  PROSECUTION. 


The  next  ftep  towards  the  punilhment  of  offenders  is  their 
profecutlon,  or  the  manner  of  their  formal  accufation. 
And  this  is  either  upon  a  previous  finding  of  the  fadl  by  an  in- 
queft  or  grand  jury ;  or  without  fuch  previous  finding.  The 
former  way  is  either  by  prefentment,  or  indi5l7nent. 

I.  A  prefentment,  generally  taken,  is  a  very  comprehenlive 
term  •,  including  not  only  prcfentments  properly  fo  called,  but 
alfo  inquifitions  of  office,  and  indidtments  by  a  grand  jury.  A 
prefentment,  properly  fpeaking,  is  the  notice  taken  by  a  grand 
jury  of  any  offence  from  their  own  knowlege  or  obfervation  % 
without  any  bill  of  indiflment  laid  before  them  at  the  fuit  of 
the  king.  As,  the  prefentment  of  a  nufance,  a  libel,  and  the 
like  j  upon  which  the  officer  of  the  court  muff  afterwards  frame 
an  indictment,  before  the  party  prefented  as  the  author  can  be 
put  to  anfwer  it.  An  inquifition  of  office  is  the  adt  of  a  jury, 
fummoned  by  the  proper  officer  to  enquire  of  matters  relating 
to  the  crown,  upon  evidence  laid  before  them.  Some  of  thefe 
are  in  themfelves  convictions,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  traverfed 
or  denied  ■,  and  therefore  the  inqueft,  or  jury,  ought  to  hear  all 

*  Lamb.  Eirenarch^  L  4.  r.  5. 
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that  can  be  alleged  on  both  fides.  Of  this  nature  are  all  inqui- 
fitions  of  J'elo  de  fe  ;  of  flight  in  perfons  accufed  of  felony  j  of 
deodands,  and  the  like  ;  and  prefentments  of  petty  offences  in 
the  IherifTs  tourn  or  court-leet,  whereupon  the  prefiding  officer 
may  let  a  fine.  Other  inquifitions  may  be  afterwards  traverfed 
and  examined  ;  as  particularly  the  coroner’s  inquifition  of  the 
death  of  a  man,  when  it  finds  any  one  guilty  of  homicide:  for 
in  fuch  cafes  the  offender  fo  prefented  muft  be  arraigned  upon 
this  inquifition,  and  may  difpute  the  truth  of  it ;  which  brings 
it  to  a  kind  of  indidfment,  the  mofl;  ufual  and  effedlual  means 
of  profecution,  and  into  which  we  will  therefore  enquire  a 
little  more  minutely.  ^ 

IL  A  N  indiStment  is  a  written  accufation  of  one  or  more 
perfons  of  a  crime  or  mifdemefnor,  preferred  to,  and  prefented 
upon  oath  by,  a  grand  jury.  To  this  end  the  fheriff  of  every 
county  is  bound  to  return  to  every  feffion  of  the  peace,  and 
every  commiffion  of  oyer  and  terniinery  and  of  general  gaol  de¬ 
livery,  twenty  four  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county,  fome 
out  of  every  hundred,  to  enquire,  prefent,  do,  and  execute  all 
thofe  things,  which  on  the  part  of  our  lord  the  king  fliall  then 
and  there  be  commanded  them*.  T^ey  ought  to  be  freeholders, 
but  to  what  amount  isi  uncertain'*:  which  feems  to  be  cafus 
omiffust  as  proper  to  be  fupplied  by  the  legiflature  as  the 
qualifications  of  the  petit  jury  ;  which  were  formerly  equally 
vague  and  uncertain,  but  are  now  fettled  by  feveral  adts  of  par¬ 
liament.  However,  they  are  ufually  gentlemen  of  the  bell  fi¬ 
gure  in  the  county.  As  many  as  appear  upon  this  panel,  arc 
fworn  upon  the  grand  jury,  to  the  amount  of-  twelve  at  the  leaft^ 
and  not  more  than  twenty  three;  that  twelve  may  be  a  majo¬ 
rity.  Which  number,  as  well  as  the  conftitution  itfelf,  we  find 
exadlly  deferibed,  fo  early  as  the  laws  of  king  Ethelred*.  “  Exeant 
feniores  duodecim  thani,  et  p'aefedlus  cum  eis,  et  jiirent  fuper 
J'andiuarhim  quod  eis  in  mamis  datur,  quod  nolint  uilum  innocent em 


*  Wilk.  LL 
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“  accufare,  nec  aliqnem  noxiuvi  celare" .  In  the  time  of  king 
Richard  the  firft  (according  to  Hoveden)  the  procefs  of  electing 
the  grand  jury,  ordained  by  that  prince,  was  as  follows  :  four 
knights  were  to  be  taken  from  the  county  at  large,  who  chofe 
twotmore  out  of  every  hundred;  which  two  alTociated  to  them- 
felves  ten  other  principal  freemen,  and  thofe  twelve  were  to 
anfwer  concerning' all  particulars  relating  to  their  own  diftrift. 
This  number  was  probably  found  too  large  and  inconvenient ; 
but  the  traces  of  this  inftitution  ftill  remain,  in  that  fome  of 
the  jury  muft  be  fummoned  out  of  every  hundred.  This  grand 
jury  are  previoufly  inftrudled  in  the  articles  of  their  enquiry, 
by  a  charge  from  the  judge  who  prefides  upon  the  bench.  They 
then  withdraw,  to  fit  and  receive  indidlments,  which  are  pre¬ 
ferred  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  king,  but  at  the  fuit  of  any 
private  profecutor;  and  they  are  only  to  hear  evidence  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  profecution  ;  for  the  finding  of  an  indidlment  is 
only  in  the  nature  of  an  enquiry  or  accufation,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  to  be  tried  and  determined  ;  and  the  grand  jury  are  only 
to  enquire  upon  their  oaths,  whether  there  be  fufficient  caufe 
to  call  upon  the  party  to  anfwer  it.  A  grand  jury  however 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  an  indidlment, 
fo  far  as  their  evidence  goes ;  and  not  to  reft  fatisfied  merely 
with  remote  probabilities ;  a  dodtrine,  that  might  be  applied  to 
very  oppreftive  purpofes^ 

The  grand  jury  are  fworn  to  enquire,  only  for  the  body  of 
the  county,  pro  corpore  comitatus  •,  and  therefore  they  cannot  re¬ 
gularly  enquire  of  a  fadl  done  out  of  that  county  for  which  they 
are  fworn,  unlefs  particularly  enabled  by  adt  of  parliament.  And 
to  fo  high  a  nicety  was  this  matter  antiently  carried,  that  where 
a  man  was  wounded  in  one  county,  and  died  in  another,  the 
offender  was  at  common  law  indi<ftable  in  neither,  becaufe  no 
complete  adl  of  felony  was  done  in  any  one  of  them  :  but  by 
ftatute  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  24.  he  is  now  indidtable  in  the  county 
where  the  party  died.  And  fo  in  fome  other  cafes  :  as  particu- 

f  State  Trials.  IV.  1S3. 
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larly,  where  treafon  is  committed  out  of  the  realm,  it  may  be 
enquired  of  in  any  county  within  the  realm,  as  the  king  fliall 
direifl,  in  purfuance  of  ftatutes  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.13.  35  Hen. VIII. 
c.  2.  and  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  11.  But,  in  general,  all  offences 
muft  be  enquired  into  as  well  as  tried  in  the  county  where  the 
■fadt  is  committed. 

When  the  grand  jury  have  heard  the  evidence,  if  they  think 
it  a  groundlefs  accufation,  they  ufed  formerly  to  endorfe  on  the 
back  of  the  bill,  “  ignoramus  or,  we  know  nothing  of  it ; 
intimating,  that  though  the  fadts  might  pofiibly  be  true,  that 
truth  did  not  appear  to  them  :  but  now,  they  affert  in  Englifli, 
more  abfolutely,  “  not  a  true  bill  j”  and  then  the  party  is  dif- 
charged  without  farther  anfwer.  But  a  frefh  bill  may  afterwards 
be  preferred  to  a  fubfequent  grand  Jury.  If  they  are  fatisfied. 
of  the  truth  of  the  accufation,  they  then  endorfe  upon  it,  “  a 
“  true  bill  j”  antiently,  “  billa  vera.”  The  indidlment  is  then 
faid  to  be  found,  and  the  party  Hands  indidled.  But,  to  find  a 
bill,  there  muH  at  leaft  twelve  of  the  jury  agree;  for  fo  tender 
is  the  law  of  England  of  the  lives  of  the  fubjedts,  that  no  man 
can  be  convidted  at  the  fuit  of  the  king  of  any  capital  offence, 
unlefs  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  twenty  four  of  his  equals  and 
neighbours  ;  that  is,  by  twelve  at  leaft  of  the  grand  jury,  in  the 
firft  place,  affenting  to  the  accufation ;  and  afterwards,  by  the 
whole  petit  jury,  of  twelve  more,  finding  him  guilty  upon  his 
trial.  But,  if  twelve  of  the  grand  jury  aflent,  it  is  a  good  pre- 
fentment,  though  fome  of  the  reft  difagree  ^  And  the  indidl- 
ment,  when  fo  found,  is  publicly  delivered  into  court. 

Indictments  muft  have  a  precife  and  fufficient  certainty. 
By  ftatute  i  Hen.  V.  c.  5.  all  indidlments  muft  fet  forth  the 
chriftian  name,  firname,  and  addition  of  the  ftate  and  degree^ 
myftery,  town,  or  place,  and  the  county  of  the  offender  ;  and 
all  this  to  identify  his  perfo7i.  The  timei  and  place,  are  alfo  to  be 
afeertained,  by  naming  the  day,  and  townfliip,  in  which  the  fa(ft 
was  committed  :  though  a  miftake  in  thefe  points  is  in  general 

S  2  Hal.  P.  C.  161.  not 
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not  held  to  be  material,  provided  the  time  be  laid  previous  to 
the  finding  of  the  indidment,  and  the  place  to  be  within  the 
jurifdicftion  of  the  court.  But  fomctimes  the  time  may  be  very 
material,  where  there  is  any  limitation  in  point  of  time  afllgncd 
for  the  profecution  of  offenders ;  as  by  the  ftatute  yWill,  III.  c.  3. 
which  enadts,  that  no  profecution  fliall  be  had  for  any  of  the  trea- 
fons  or  mifprifions  therein  mentioned  (except  an  airafliiiation  de- 
figned  or  attempted  on  the  perfon  of  the  king)  unlefs  the  bill  of 
indidtment  be  found  within  three  years  after  the  offence  com¬ 
mitted  :  and,  in  cafe  of  murder,  the  time  of  the  death  muft 
be  laid  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  mortal  flrokc  was 
given.  The  offence  itfelf  mufl  alfo  be  fet  forth  with  clearnefs 
and  certainty  :  and  in  fome  crimes  particular  words  of  art  muft 
be  ufed,  which  are  fo  appropriated  by  the  law  to  exprefs  the 
precife  idea  which  it  entertains  of  the  offence,  that  no  other 
words,  however  fynonymous  they  may  feem,  are  capable  of 
doing  it.  Thus,  in  treafon,  the  fadts  mufl  be  laid  to  be  done, 
“  treafonably,  and  againfl;  his  allegiance;”  antiently  proditorie 
“  et  contra  ligeantiae  fuae  dehitnm  elfe  the  indidlment  is  void. 
In  indidlments  for  murder,  it  is  neceffary  to  fay  that  the  party 
indidled  “murdered,”  not  “  killed”  or  “flew,”  the  other;  which 
till  the  late  ftatute  was  expreffed  in  Latin  by  the  word  “  murdra- 
“  vif  In  all  indidlments  for  felonies,  the  adverb  “  felonioufly, 
^ffelonice,"  mufl  be  ufed;  and  for  burglaries  alfo,  “  burglariter,” 
dr  in  Englifli,  “  burglarioufly  and  all  thefe  to  afcertain  the 
intent.  In  rapes,  the  word  rapuit,”  or  “  raviflied,”  is  necef¬ 
fary,  and  mufl  not  be  exprefled  by  any  pcriphrafis ;  in  order  to 
render  the  crime  certain.  So  in  larcinies  alfo,  the  words  “ J'elo- 
“  nice  cepit  et  afportavit,  felonioufly  took  and  carried  away,”  are 
neceffary  to  every  indidlment ;  for  thefe  only  can  exprefs  the 
very  offence.  Alfo  in  indidlments  for  murder,  the  length  and 
depth  of  the  wound  fhould  in  general  be  exprefled,  in  order 
that  it  may  appear  to  the  court  to  have  been  of  a  mortal  nature  : 
but  if  it  goes  through  the  body,  then  it’s  dimenfions  are  imma¬ 
terial,  for  that  is  apparently  fufficient  to  have  been  the  caufe  of 
^  Foil.  249.  .  .  1  Set;  \"o].nL  'pag.  321. 
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the  death.  Alfo  where  a  limb,  or  the  like,  is  abfolutely  cut  oiT, 
there  fuch  defcription  is  impofllble’'.  Laftly,  in  indidments  the 
^jalue  of  the  thing,  which  is  the  fubjed  or  inftrument  of  the 
offence,  muft  fometimes  be  exprefled.  In  indidments  for  lar- 
cinies  this  is  neceffary,  that  it  may  appear  whether  it  be  grand 
or  petit  larciny  j  and  whether  entitled  or  not  to  the  benefit  of 
clergy :  in  homicide  of  all  forts  it  is  neceffary ;  as  the  weapon, 
with  which  it  is  committed,  is  forfeited  to  the  king  as  a  deo- 
dand. 

The  remaining  methods  of  profccution  are  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  finding  by  a  jury,  to  fix  the  authoritative  ftamp  of  verifi- 
militude  upon  the  accufation.  One  of  thefe,  by  the  common  law, 
was  when  a  thief  was  taken  w///6 that  is,  with  the 
thing  ftolen  upon  him,  hi  manu.  For  he  might,  when  fo  deteded 
jlagrante  deliSloy  be  brought  into  court,  arraigned,  and  tried, 
without  indidment  :  as  by  the  Danifli  law  he  might  be  taken 
and  hanged  upon  the  fpot,  without  accufation  or  trial  \  But 
this  proceeding  was  taken  away  by  feveral  ftatutes  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  third”’:  though  in  Scotland  afimilar  procefs  re¬ 
mains  to  this  day”.  So  that  the  only  fpecies  of  proceeding  at  the 
fuit  of  the  king,  without  a  previous  indidment  or  prefentment 
by  a  grand  jury,  now  feems  to  be  that  of  information. 

III.  Informations  are  of  two  forts;  firft,  thofe  which 
are  partly  at  the  fuit. of  the  king,  and  partly  at  that  of  a  fub- 
jed  j  and  fecondly,  fuch  as  are  only  in  the  name  of  the  king. 
The  former  are  ufually  brought  upon  penal  ftatutes,  which  in- 
flid  a  penalty  upon  convidion  of  the  offender,  one  part  to  the 
ufe  of  the  king,  and  another  to  the  ufe  of  the  informer  ;  and 
are  a  fort  of  qm  tarn  adions,  (the  nature  of  which  was  explained 
in  a  former  volume”)  only  carried  on  by  a  criminal  inftead  of  a 
civil  procefs  :  upon  which  I  fliall  therefore  only  obferve,  that 

”  Lord  Kayms.  I.  531. 

*  Stiernh.  Je jure  Suan.  /.  3  r.  5.  ®  See  Vol.  III.  pag.  160. 
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by  the  flatute  3 1  Eliz.  c.  5.  no  profecution  upon  any  penal  fta- 
tute,  the  fait  and  benefit  whereof  are  limited  in  part  to  the 
king  and  in  part  to  the  profecutor,  can  be  brought  by  any  com¬ 
mon  informer  after  one  year  is  expired  fince  the  commiflion  of 
the  offence ;  nor  on  behalf  of  the  crown  after  the  lapfe  of  two 
years  longer  j  nor,  where  the  forfeiture  is  originally  given  only 
to  the  king,  can  fuch  profecution  be  had  after  the  expiration  of 
two  years  from  the  commiflion  of  the  offence. 

The  informations,  that  are  exhibited  in  the  name  of  the 
king  alone,  are  alfo  of  two  kinds :  firfl:,  thofe  which  are  truly 
and  properly  his  own  fuits,  and  filed  ex  officio  by  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  officer,  the  attorney  general  :  fecondly,  thofe  in  which, 
though  the  king  is  the  nominal  profecutor,  yet  it  is  at  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  fome  private  perfon  or  common  informer  j  and  they  are 
filed  by  the  king’s  coroner  and  attorney  in  the  court  of  king’s 
bench,  ufually  called  the  mafter  of  the  crown-office,  who  is 
for  this  purpofe  the  ffanding  officer  of  the  public.  The  objects 
of  the  king’s  own  profecutions,  filed  ex  officio  by  his  own  at¬ 
torney  general,  are  properly  fuch  enormous  mifdemefnors,  as 
peculiarly  tend  to  difturb  or  endanger  his  government,  •  or  to- 
molefl:  or  affront  him  in  the  regular  difcharge  of  his  royal  func¬ 
tions.  For  offences  fo  high  and  dangerous,  in  the  punifhment 
or  prevention  of  which  a  moment’s  delay  would  be  fiital,  the 
law  has  given  to  the  crown  the  power  of  an  immediate  profe¬ 
cution,  without  waiting  for  any  previous  application  to  any 
other  tribunal.  A  power  fo  necefl’ary,  not  only  to  the  eafe 
and  fafety  but  even  to  the  very  exiftence  of  the  executive  ma- 
giflrate,  was  originally  referved  in  the  great  plan  of  the  Englifli 
conflitution,  which  has  wifely  provided  for  the  due  prefervation 
of  all  it’s  parts.  The  objedts  of  the  other  fpecies  of  informa¬ 
tions,  filed  by  the  mafter  of  the  crown-office  upon  the  com¬ 
plaint  or  relation  of  a  private  fubjedl,  are  any  grofs  and  noto¬ 
rious  mifdemefnors,  riots,  batteries,  libels,  and  other  immora¬ 
lities  of  an  atrocious  kind'*,  not  peculiarly  tending  to  difturb 

p  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  260. 
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the  government  (for  thofe  are  left  to  the  care  of  the  attorney 
general)  but  which,  on  account  of  their  magnitude  or  perni¬ 
cious  example,  deferve  the  moft  public  animadverfion.  And 
when  an  information  is  filed,  either  thus,  or  by  the  attorney 
general  ex  officio,  it  muft  be  tried  by  a  petit  jury  of  the  county 
where  the  offence  arifes :  after  which,  if  the  defendant  be  found 
guilty,  he  muff  refort  to  the  court  for  his  punifhment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  mode  of  profecution, 
by  information  (or  fuggeftion)  filed  on  record  by  the  king’s  at¬ 
torney  general,  or  by  his  coroner  or  mafter  of  the  crown-office 
in  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  is  as  antient  as  the  common  law 
itfelf**.  For  as  the  king  was  bound  to  profecute,  or  at  leaft  to 
lend  the  fandlion  of  his  name  to  a  profecutor,  whenever  a  grand 
jury  informed  him  upon  their  oaths  that  there  was  a  fufficient 
ground  for  inftituting  a  criminal  fuit ;  fo,  when  thefe  his  imme¬ 
diate  officers  were  otherwife  fufficiently  affured  that  a  man  had 
committed  a  grofs  mifdemefnor,  either  perfonally  againft  the 
king  or  his  government,  or  againft  the  public  peace  and  good 
order,  they  were  at  liberty,  without  waiting  for  any  farther  in¬ 
telligence,  to  convey  that  information  to  the  court  of  king’s 
bench  by  a  fuggeftion  on  record,  and  to  carry  on  the  profecution 
in  his  majefty’s  name.  .But  thefe  informations  (of  every  kind) 
are  confined  by  the  conftitutional  law  to  mere  mifdemefnors 
only  :  for,  wherever  any  capital  offence  is  charged,  the  fame 
law  requires  that  the  accufation  be  warranted  by  the  oath  of 
twelve  men,  before  the  party  fliall  be  put  to  anfwer  it.  And,  as 
to  thofe  offences,  in  which  informations  were  allowed  as  well  as 
indiftments,  fo  long  as  they  were  confined  to  this  high  and  re- 
fpedfable  jurifdidlion,  and  were  carried  on  in  a  legal  and  regular 
courfe  in  his  majefty’s  court  of  king’s  bench,  the  fubjed  had  no 
reafon  to  complain.  The  fame  notice  was  given,  the  fame  pro- 
cefs  was  iffued,  the  fame  pleas  were  allowed,  the  fame  trial  by 
jury  was  had,  the  fame  judgment  was  given  by  the  fame  judges, 
as  if  the  profecution  had  originally  been  by  indidment.  But 

^  4  Show,  n8, 
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when  the  ftatute  3  Hen.  VIL  c.  i.  had  extended  the  jurifdidlion 
of  the  court  of  liar-chamber,  the  members  of  which  were  the 
foie  judges  of  the  law,  the  fadl,  and  the  penalty  i  and  when 
the  ftatute  1 1  Hen.  VII.  c.  3.  had  permitted  informations  to  be 
brought  by  any  informer  upon  any  penal  ftatute,  not  extending 
to  life  or  member,  at  the  affifes  or  before  the  juftices  of  the 
peace,  who  were  to  hear  and  determine  the  fame  according  to 
their  own  difcretion ;  then  it  was,  that  the  legal  and  orderly 
jurifdidtion  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench  fell  into  difufe  and  ob¬ 
livion,  and  Empfon  and  Dudley  (the  wicked  inftruments  of  king 
Henry  VII)  by  hunting  out  obfolete  penalties,  and  this  tyranni¬ 
cal  mode  of  profecution,  with  other  oppreffive  devices  %  conti¬ 
nually  harafted  the  fubjeft  and  ftiamefully  inriched  the  crown. 
The  latter  of  thefe  adts  was  foon  indeed  repealed  by  ftatute 
I  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  but  the  court  of  ftar-chamber  continued  in 
high  vigour,  and  daily  increafing  it’s  authority,  for  more  than  a 
century  longer;  till  finally  abolilhed  by  ftatute  16  Car.  I.  c.  10. 

Upon  this  difiblution  the  old  common  law*  authority  of  the 
court  of  king’s  bench,  as  the  cujios  morum  of  the  nation,  being 
found  necefiary  to  refide  fomewhere  for  the  peace  and  good  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  kingdom,  was  again  revived  in  pradtice  ‘.  And 
it  is  obfervable,  that,  in  the  fame  adt  of  parliament  which  abo- 
liflied  the  court  of  ftar-chamber,  a  convidtion  by  information  is 
expreflly  reckoned  up,  as  one  of  the  legal  modes  of  convidtion  of 
fuch  perfons,  as  Ihould  offend  a  third  time  againft  the  provifions 
of  that  ftatute"".  It  is  true,  fir  Matthew  Hale,  who  prefided  in 
this  court  foon  after  the  time  of  fuch  revival,  is  faid  *  to  have 
been  no  friend  to  this  method  of  profecution  :  and,  if  fo,  the 
reafon  of  fuch  his  dillike  was  probably  the  ill  ufe,  which  the 
mafter  of  the  crown-office  then  made  of  his  authority,  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  fubjedl  to  be  harraffed  with  vexatious  informations. 


tit.  Information,  pag.  187.  (edit.  1657.) 
2  Sid.  71.  I  Sid.  152. 

®  Stat.  16  Car.  I.  c.  10.  §•  6. 

^  5  Mod.  460. 


'  I  And.  157. 

^  5  Mod.  464. 
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whenever  applied  to  by  any  malicious  or  revengeful  profecutor ; 
rather  than  his  doubt  of  their  legality,  or  propriety  upon  urgent 
occafions*.  For  the  power  of  filing  informations,  without  any 
control,  then  refided  in  the  breaft  of  the  mafter  :  and,  being 
filed  in  the  name  of  the  king,  they  fubjedled  the  profecutor  to 
no  cofts,  though  on  trial  they  proved  to  be  groundlefs.  This 
oppreflive  ufe  of  them,  in  the  times  preceding  the  revolution, 
occafioned  a  ftruggle,  foon  after  the  accclTion  of  king  William 
to  procure  a  declaration  of  their  illegality  by  the  judgment  of 
the  court  of  king’s  bench.  But  fir  John  Holt,  who  then  prefi- 
ded  there,  and  all  the  judges,  were  clearly  of  opinion,  that  this 
proceeding  was  grounded  on  the  common  law,  and  could  not  be 
then  impeached.  And,  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  more  tem¬ 
perate  remedy  was  applied  in  parliament,  by  ftatute  4  &  5  W.  & 
M.  c.  18.  which  enadls,  that  the  clerk  of  the  crown  (hall  not 
file  any  information  without  exprefs  diredrion  from  the  court  of 
king’s  bench  :  and  that  every  profecutor,  permitted  to  promote 
fuch  information,  fhall  give  fecurity  by  a  recognizance  of  twenty 
pounds  (which  now  feems  to  be  too  fmall  a  fum)  to  profecute 
the  fame  with  effedl ;  and  to  pay  cofts  to  the  defendant,  in  cafe 
he  be  acquitted  thereon,  unlefs  the  judge,  who  tries  the  infor¬ 
mation,  (hall  certify  there  was  rcafonable  caufe  for  filing  it ;  and, 
at  all  events,  to  pay  cofts,  unlefs  the  information  lhall  be  tried 
within  a  year  after  ilTue  joined.  But  there  is  a  provifo  in  this 
adt,  that  it  fliall  not  extend  to  any  other  informations,  than 
thofe  which  are  exhibited  by  the  mafter  of  the  crown-office  : 
and,  confequently,  informations  at  the  king’s  own  fuit,  filed  by 
his  attorney  general,  are  no  way  reftrained  thereby. 

There  is  one  fpecies  of  informations,  ftill  farther  regulated 
by  ftatute  9  Ann.  c.  20.  viz.  thole  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  quo 
warranto ;  which  was  Ihewn,  in  the  preceding  volume  *,  to  be  a 
remedy  given  to  the  crown  againft  fuch  as  had  ufurped  or  in¬ 
truded  into  any  office  or  franchife.  The  modern  information 

*  1  Saund.  301.  I  Sid.  174.  Farr.  361.  r  Show.  106. 

M.  I  W.  &  M.  5  Mod.  459.  Comb. 1 41 .  *  See  Vol.  III.  pag.  262. 
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tends  to  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  antient  writ,  being  generally- 
made  ufe  of  to  try  the  civil  rights  of  fuch  franchifes ;  though 
it  is  commenced  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  informations  are, 
by  leave  of  the  court,  or  at  the  will  of  the  attorney-general  : 
being  properly  a  criminal  profecution,  in  order  to  fine  the  de¬ 
fendant  for  his  ufurpation,  as  well  as  to  ouft  him  from  his  office; 
yet  ufually  confidered  at  prefent  as  merely  a  civil  proceeding. 

These  are  all  the  methods  of  profecution  at  the  fuit  of  the 
king.  There  yet  remains  another,  which  is  merely  at  the  fuit 
of  the  fubjedt,  and  is  called  an  appeal. 

IV.  An  appeal,  in  the  fenfe  wherein  it  is  here  ufed,  does  not 
fignify  any  complaint  to  a  fuperior  court  of  an  injuftice  done  by 
an  inferior  one,  which  is  the  general  ufe  of  the  word  ;  but  it  here 
means  an  original  fuit,  at  the  time  of  it’s  firfi:  commencement  “. 
An  appeal  therefore,  when  Ipoken  of  as  a  criminal  profecution, 
denotes  an  accufation  by  a  private  fubjedl  againft:  another,  for 
fome  heinous  crime  ;  demanding  punifhment  on  account  of  the 
particular  injury  fuffered,  rather  than  for  the  offence  againft  the 
public.  As  this  method  of  profecution  is  ftill  in  force,  I  cannot 
omit  to  mention  it :  but,  as  it  is  very  little  in  ufe,  on  account 
of  the  great  nicety  required  in  conducing  it,  I  fhall  treat  of  it 
very  briefly ;  referring  the  ftudent  for  more  particulars  to  other 
voluminous  compilations  \ 

This  private  procefs,  for  the  punifhment  of  public  crimes, 
had  probably  it’s  original  in  thofe  times,  when  a  private  pecu¬ 
niary  fatisfadlion,  called  a  weregild,  was  conftantly  paid  to  the 
party  injured,  or  his  relations,  to  expiate  enormous  offences. 
This  was  a  cuftom  derived  to  us,  in  common  with  other  nor¬ 
thern  nations  %  from  our  anceftors,  the  antient  Germans ;  among 


*  It  is  derived  from  the  French,  “  appel-  fame  as  the  ordinary  fenfe  of  appeal”  in 

**  hr^  the  verb  a6live,  which  fignihes  to  Englifh. 
call  upon,  fummon,  or  challenge  one;  and  ^  2  Hawk,  P.  C.  ch.  23* ** 

not  the  verb  neuter,  which  fignihes  the  '  Stiernh,  dejurc  Sueon.  I,  3.  r.  4. 
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whom  according  to  Tacitus  ^  “  luitur  homicidiiim  certo  armento- 
**  rtim  ac  pecorum  numero  j  recipitque  fatisfaSlionem  univerfa  do- 
“  mus^’’  In  the  fame  manner  by  the  Irifh  Brehon  law,  in 
cafe  of  murder,  the  Brehon  or  judge  was  ufed  to  compound  be¬ 
tween  the  murderer,  and  the  friends  of  the  deceafed  who  profe- 
cuted  him,  by  caufing  the  malefadtor  to  give  unto  them,  or  to 
the  child  or  wife  of  him  that  was  llain,  a  recompenfe  which 
they  called  an  eriach  ^  And  thus  we  find  in  our  Saxon  laws 
(particularly  thofe  of  king  Athelftan®)  the  fcveral  weregilds  for 
homicide  eftablilhed  in  progreffive  order,  from  the  death  of  the 
ceorl  or  peafant,  up  to  that  of  the  king  himfelf  And  in  the 
laws  of  king  Henry  T,  we  have  an  account  of  what  other  of¬ 
fences  were  then  redeemable  by  weregild,  and  what  were  not 
fo'^.  As  therefore,  during  the  continuance  of  this  cuftom,  a  pro- 
cefs  was  certainly  given,  for  recovering  the  weregild  by  the  party 
to  whom  it  was  due ;  it  feems  that,  when  thefe  offences  by  de¬ 
grees  grew  no  longer  redeemable,  the  private  procefs  was  fiill 
continued,  in  order  to  infure  the  infliftion  of  punifliment  upon 
the  offender,  though  the  party  injured  was  allowed  no  pecuniary 
compenfation  for  the  offence. 


But,  though  appeals  were  thus  in  the  nature  of  profecutions 
for  fome  atrocious  injury  committed  more  immediately  againfi: 
an  individual,  yet  it  alfo  was  antiently  permitted,  that  any  fub- 


**  de  M,  G.  r.  21. 

*  And  in  another  place,  (^.  12.)  **  De- 
**  limits ^  pro  mode  poenaruniy  equorum  pecorum- 
**  que  nimero  conviSli  mul6laniur,  Parsmul^ae 
regi  vel  civitati ;  pars  ipjt  qui  vindlcatury 
**  vel  propin quis  ejusy  cxfoIviturJ^ 

^  Spenfer’s  ftate  of  Ireland,  pag.  1513. 
edit,  Hughes. 

t  Judlc,  Civit,  Lund,  Wilk.  7t. 

^  The  weregild  of  a  ceorl  was  266 
thrymfas,  that  of  the  king  30000  ;  each 
thryjnfa  being  equal'to  about  a  (hilling  of 
Gur  prefent  money.  The  weregild  of  a 
fubjedl  was  paid  entirely  to  the  relations  of 


the  party  (lain  ;  but  that  of  the  king  'was 
divided;  one  half  being  paid  to  the  public, 
the  other  to  the  royal  family. 

*  c.  I  2. 

^  In  Turkey  this  principle  is  (till  carried 
fo  fair,  that  even  murder  is  never  profccuted 
by  the  officers  of  the  government,  as  with 
us.  It  is  the  bufincfs  of  the  next  relation?, 
and  them  only,  to  revenge  the  (laughter  of 
their  kinfmen  ;  and  if  they  rather  choofe 
(as  they  generally  do)  to  compound  the 
matter  for  money,  nothing  more  is  faid 
about  it.  (Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  lett.  42.) 
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je£t  might  appeal  another  fubjedt  of  high-treafon,  either  in  the 
courts  of  common  law',  or  in  parliament,  or  (for  treafons  com¬ 
mitted  beyond  the  feas)  in  the  court  of  the  high  conftable  and 
marfhal.  The  cognizance  ©f  appeals  in  the  latter  ftill  continues 
in  forcej  and  fo  late  as  1631  there  was  a  trial  by  battel  aw’^arded 
in  the  court  of  chivalry,  on  fuch  an  appeal  of  treafon”;  but  the 
firft  was  virtually  abolilhed"  by  the  ftatutes  5  Edw.  III.  c.  9.  and 
25  Edw.  III.  c.  24.  and  the  fecond  exprejjly  by  ftatute  i  Hen.  IV. 
c.  14.  So  that  the  only  appeals  now  in  force,  for  things  done 
within  the  realm,  are  appeals  of  felony  and  mayhem. 

An  appeal  of  felony  may  be  brought  for  crimes  committed 
either  againft  the  parties  themfelves,  or  their  relations.  The 
crimes  againft  the  parties  themfelves  are  larcmy,  rape,  ^nAarfoti. 
And  for  thefe,  as  well  as  for  mayhem,  the  perfons  robbed,  ravifti- 
ed,  maimed,  or  whofe  houfes  are  burnt,  may  inftitute  this  pri¬ 
vate  procefs.  The  only  crime  againft  one’s  relation,  for  which 
an  appeal  can  be  brought,  is  that  of  killing  him,  by  either  mur¬ 
der  or  manflaughter.  But  this  cannot  be  brought  Ijy  every  rela¬ 
tion  :  but  only  by  the  wife  for  the  death  of  her  hufband,  or  by 
the  heir  male  for  the  death  of  his  anceftor ;  which  heirlhip  was 
alfo  confined,  by  an  ordinance  of  king  Henry  the  firft,  to  the 
four  neareft  degrees  of  blood®.  It  is  given  to  the  wife,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  lofs  of  her  hufband:  therefore,  if  fhe  marries  again, 
before  or  pending  her  appeal,  it  is  loft  and  gone ;  or,  if  (lie 
marries  after  judgment,  fhe  fhall  not  demand  execution.  The 
heir,  as  was  faid,  muft  alfo  be  heir  male,  and  fuch  a  one  as  was 
the  next  heir  by  the  courfe  of  the  common  law,  at  the  time  of 
the  killing  of  the  anceftor.  But  this  rule  has  three  exceptions  : 
I .  If  the  perfon  killed  leaves  an  innocent  wife,  flie  only,  and 
not  the  heir,  fhall  have  the  appeal:  2.  If  there  be  no  wife,  and 
the  heir  be  accufed  of  the  murder,  the  perfon,  who  next  to  him 
would  have  been  heir  male,  fhall  bring  the  appeal;  3.  If  the 

*  Britt,  c.  22.  "  I  Hal-  P.  C.  349. 

By  Donald  lord  Rea  againft  David  0  Mirr.  c.  2.  §  7. 

Ramfey.  (Ruftiw.  vol.  2.  part.  2.  pag.  1 1 2.) 
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wife  kills  her  hulband,  the  heir  may  appeal  her  of  the  death. 
And,  by  the  ftatute  of  Gloucefter,  6  Edw.  I.  c.  9.  all  appeals  of 
death  muft  be  fued  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  completion 
of  the  felony  by  the  death  of  the  party :  which  feems  to  be 
only  declaratory  of  the  old  common  law ;  for  in  the  Gothic 
conftitutions  we  find  the  fame  praeferiptio  annalis,  quae  currit 
adverfus  aBorem,Ji  de  homicida  ei  noji  conjlat  hitra  an?ium  a  caede 
**  fadia,  nec  quenquam  interea  arguat  et  accufet^d* 

These  appeals  may  be  brought,  previous  to  any  indidtment; 
and,  if  the  appellee  be  acquitted  thereon,  he  cannot  be  after¬ 
wards  indidted  for  the  fame  offence.  In  like  manner  as  by  the 
old  Gothic  conftitution,  if  any  offender  gained  a  verdidl  in  his 
favour,  when  profecuted  by  the  party  injured,  he  was  alfo  un¬ 
derflood  to  be  acquitted  of  any  crown  profecution  for  the  fame 
ofiFence**:  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  made  his  peace  with  the 
king,  ftill  he  might  be  profecuted  at  the  fuit  of  the  party.  And 
fo,  with  us,  if  a  man  be  acquitted  on  an  indidlment  of  murder, 
or- found  guilty,  and  pardoned  by  the  king,  ftill  he  may,  by 
virtue  of  flatute  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  i.  be  profecuted  by  appeal  for  the 
fame  felony,  not  having  as  yet  been  puniflied  for  it :  though,  if 
he  hath  been  found  guilty  of  manllaughter  on  an  indidlment, 
and  hath  had  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  fuffered  the  judgment 
of  the  law,  he  cannot  afterwards  be  appealed.  For  it  is  a  maxim 
of  law,  that  nemo  bis  punitur  pro  eodem  delidlo” 

I F  the  appellee  be  found  guilty,  he  fhall  fuffer  the  fame  judg¬ 
ment,  as  if  he  had  been  convidled  by  indidlment :  but  with  this 
remarkable  difference  ;  that  on  an  indidment,  which  is  at  the 
fuit  of  the  king,  the  king  may  pardon  and  remit  the  execution; 
on  an  appeal,  which  is  at  the  fuit  of  a  private  fubjed,  to  make 
an  atonement  for  the  private  wrong,  the  king  can  no  more  par¬ 
don  it,  than  he  can  remit  the  damages  recovered  on  an  adion  of 
battery'.  In  like  manner  as,  while  the  weregild  continued  to 

f  Stiernh,  de  jure  Goth,  /.  3.  r.  4.  *  2  Hawk.  P.  C,  392, 

^  Ibid,  1*1*  r.  5 . 

be 
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be  paid  as  a  fine  for  homicide,  it  could  not  be  remitted  by  the 
king’s  authority  And  the  antient  ufage  was,  fo  late  as  Henry 
the  fourth’s  time,  that  all  the  relations  of  the  flain  fliould  drag 
the  appellee  to  the  place  of  execution*:  a  cuflom,  founded  upon 
that  favage  fpirit  of  family  refentment,  which  prevailed  univer- 
fally  through  Europe,  after  the  rruption  of  the  northern  na¬ 
tions,  and  is  peculiarly  attended  to  in  their  feveral  codes  of  law; 
and  which  prevails  even  now  among  the  wild  and  untutored  in¬ 
habitants  of  America  :  as  if  the  finger  of  nature  had  pointed  it 
out  to  mankind,  in  their  rude  and  uncultivated  hate''.  However, 
the  punifhment  of  the  offender  may  be  remitted  and  difeharged 
by  the  concurrence  of  all  parties  interefled  j  and  as  the  king  by 
bis  pardon  may  fruflrate  an  indidtment,  fo  the  appellant  by  his 
releafe  may  difeharge  an  appeal  “ :  nam  quilibet  ■potejl  remneiare 
**  juri,  pro  fe  introduSlo," 

These  are  the  feveral  methods  of  profecution  inftituted  by 
the  laws  of  England  for  the  piinifhment  of  offences  ;  of  which 
that  by  indidfment  is  the  moft  general.  I  fhall  therefore  confine 
my  fubfequent  obfervations  principally  to  this  method  of  profe¬ 
cution  }  remarking  by  the  way  the  moft  material  variations  that 
may  arife,  from  the  method  of  proceeding  by  either  information 
or  appeal. 

*  LL.  Edm»  §.3.  ^  Robertfon  Cha.  V.  i.  43. 

^  M.wHeruIV.  \i.  jlnfl.  131.  “  i  Hal,  P.  C.  9. 
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Chapter  the  twenty  fourth. 

Of  process  upon  an  INDICTMENT. 


T  \  7  E  are  next,  in  the  fourth  place,  to  enquire  into  the 
VV  manner  of  iflliing  procefs,  after  indictment  found,  to 
bring  in  the  accufed  to  anfwer  it.  We  have  hitherto  fuppofed 
the  offender  to  be  in  cuftody  before  the  finding  of  the  indict¬ 
ment  ;  in  which  cafe  he  is  immediately  to  be  arraigned  thereon. 
But  if  he  hath  fled,  or  fecretes  himfelf,  in  capital  cafes  j  or 
hath  not,  in  fmaller  mifdemefnors,  been  bound  over  to  appear 
at  the  aflifes  or  feffions,  flill  an  indictment  may  be  preferred 
againft  him  in  his  abfence  •,  fince,  were  he  prefent,  he  could  not 
be  heard  before  the  grand  jury  againft  it.  And,  if  it  be  found, 
then  procefs  muft  ilTue  to  bring  him  into  court ;  for  the  indict¬ 
ment  cannot  be  tried,  unlefs  he  perfonally  appears :  according 
to  the  rules  of  equity  in  all,  and  the  exprefs  provifion  of  ftatute 
28Edw.  III.  c.  3.  in  capital,  cafes ;  that  no  man  lhall  be  put  to 
death,  without  being  brought  to  anfwer  by  due  procefs  of  law. 

The  proper  procefs  on  an  indictment  for  any  petty  mifde- 
mefnor,  or  on  a  penal  ftatute,  is  a  writ  of  venire  facias,  which 
in  the  nature  of  a  fummons  to  caufe  the  party  to  appear.  And 
if  by  the  return  to  fuch  venire  it  appears,  that  the  party  hath 
lands  in  the  county  whereby  he  may  be  diftreined,  then  a  dif- 
trefs  infinite  fliall  be  ift'ued  from  time  to  time  till  he  appears. 
Vo  I,.  IV".  Q^q  But 
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But  if  the  flieriff  returns  that  he  hath  no  lands  in  his  bailiwick, 
then, (upon  his  non-appearance)  a  writ  of  capias  fhall  iflue,  which 
commands  the  fheriff  to  take  his  body,  and  have  him  at  the  next 
aflifes ;  and  if  he  cannot  be  taken  upon  the  firft  capias,  a  fecond, 
and  a  third  fliall  ilTue,  called  an  alias,  and  z  pluries  capias.  But, 
on  indidlments  for  treafon  or  felony,  a  capias  is  the  firft  procefs  : 
and,  for  treafon  or  homicide,  only  one  fliall  be  allowed  to  ifllie  % 
or  two  in  the  cafe  of  other  felonies,  by  ftatute  25  Edw.  III. 
c.  14.  though  the  ufage  is  to  illue  only  one  in  any  felony  ;  the 
provilions  of  this  ftatute  being  in  moft  cafes  found  impradlicable**. 
And  fo,  in  the  cafe  of  mifdemefnors,  it  is  now  the  ufual  prac¬ 
tice  for  any  judge  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  upon  certificate 
of  an  indictment  found,  to  award  a  writ  of  capias  immediately, 
in  order  to  bring  in  the  defendant.  But  if  he  abfconds,  and  it 
is  thought  proper  to  purfue  him  to  an  outlawry,  then  a  greater 
cxadlnefs  is  neceflary.  For,  in  fuch  cafe,  after  the  feveral  writs 
have  ilTued  in  a  regular  number,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
rcfpeCtive  crimes,  without  any  efFedl,  the  offender  fhall  be  put 
in  the  exigent  in  order  to  his  outlawry  :  that  is,  he  fhall  be  ex¬ 
acted,  proclaimed,  or  required  to  furrender,  at  five  county  courts  j 
and  if  he  be  returned  quinto  exaSlus,  and  does  not  appear  at  the 
fifth  exaction  or  requifition,  then  he  is  adjudged  to  be  outlaived, 
or  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law ;  fo  that  he  is  incapable 
of  taking  the  benefit  of  it  in  any  refpeCt,  either  by' bringing  ac¬ 
tions  or  otherwife. 

The  puniftiment  for  outlawries  upon  indictments  for  mifde¬ 
mefnors,  is  the  fame  as  for  outlawries  upon  civil  aCtions  -,  (of 
which,  and  the  previous  procefs  by  writs  of  capias,  exigi facias, 
and  proclamation,  we  fpoke  in  the  preceding  book  ')  •viz.  forfei¬ 
ture  of  goods  and  chattels.  But  an  outlawry  in  treafon  or  felony 
amounts  to  a  conviction  and  attainder  of  the  offence  charged  in  the 
indictment,  as  much  as  if  the  offender  had  been  found  guilty  by 
his  country  ^  His  life  is  however  ftill  under  the  protection  of 

'  See  Vol.  III.  nag.  283,  4, 

2  HaJ.  P.  C.  205. 


•  Sec  appendix.  1. 
^  2  Hal.  P.  C.  195. 
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the  law,  as  hath  formerly  been  obferved  and  though  antiently. 
an  outlawed  felon  was  faid  to  have  caput  lupinutn,  and  might  be 
knocked  on  the  head  like  a  wolf,  by  any  one  that  fliould  meet 
him^;  becaufe,  having  renounced  all  law,  he  was  to  be  dealt 
with  as  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  when  every  one  that  ihould  find  him 
might  flay  him  :  yet  now,  to  avoid  fuch  inhumanity,  it  is  holden 
that  no  man  is  intitled  to  kill  him  wantonly  or  wilfully  j  but  in 
fo  doing  is  guilty  of  murder®,  unlefs  it  happens. in  the  endea¬ 
vour  to  apprehend  him  For  any  perfon  may  arreft:  an  outlaw 
on  a  criminal  profecution,  either  of  his  own  head,  or  by  writ 
or  warrant  of  capias  iitlagatum,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  execu- 
'tion.  But  fuch  outlawry  may  be  frequently  reverfed  by  writ  of 
error  ;  the  proceedings  therein  being  (as  it  is  fit  they  Ihould  be) 
exceedingly  nice  and  circumftantial ;  and,  if  any  Angle  minute 
point  be  omitted  or  mifcondu€ted,  the  whole  outlawry. is  illegal, 
and  may  be  reverfed :  upon  which  reverfal  the  party  accufed  is 
admitted  to  plead  ;to,  and  defend  himfelf  againft,  the  indidment. 

.  Thus  much  for  procefs  to  bring  in  the  oftender  after  indi<fl- 
ment  found  ;  during  which  ftage  of  the  profecution  it  is,  that 
writs  of  certiorari  facias  are  ufually  had,  .though  they  may  be 
had  at  any  time  before  trial,  to  certify  and  remove  the  indi<5l- 
ment,  with  all  the  proceedings  thereon,  from  any  inferior  court 
of  criminal  jurifdicSion  into  the  court  of  king’s  bench  ;  which 
is  the  fovereign  ordinary  court  of  juftice  in  caufes  criminal.  And 
this  is  frequently  done  for  one  of  thefe  four  purpofes ;  either, 
I.  To  confider  and  determine  the  validity  of  appeals  or  indift- 
ments  and  the  proceedings  thereon ;  and  to  quafh  or  confirm 
them  as  there  is  caufe:  or,  2.  Where  it  is  furmifed  that  a  par¬ 
tial  or  infufficient  trial  will  probably  be  had  in  the  court  below, 
the  indiftment  is  removed,  in  order  to  have  the  prifoner  or  de¬ 
fendant  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  or  before 
the  juftices  of  niji  prius :  or,  3.  It  is  fo  removed,  in  order  to 
plead  the  king’s  pardon  there :  or,  4.  To  ifliie  procefs  of 

'  See  p2g.  178.  t  1  Hal.  P.  C.  497. 

^  Mirr.  c.  4.  4.  Co.  Litt.  128,  ^  Bradlon.yi./.  125. 

Q^q  2  outlawry 
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outlawry  againft  the  offender,  in  thofe  counties  or  places  where 
the  procefs  of  the  inferior  judges  will  not  reach  him  \  Such 
writ  of  certiorari,  when  iffued  and  delivered  to  the  inferior  court 
for  removing  any  record  or  other  proceeding,  as  well  upon  in- 
didment  as  otherwife,  fuperfedes  the  jurifdldlion  of  fuch  infe¬ 
rior  court,  and  makes  all  fubfequent  proceedings  therein  entirely 
erroneous  and  illegal  j  unlefs  the  court  of  king’s  bench  remands 
the  record  to  the  court  below,  to  be  there  tried  and  determined. 
A  certiorari  may  be  granted  at  the  inftance  of  either  the  profe- 
cutor  or  the  defendant ;  the  former  as  a  matter  of  right,  the 
latter  as  a  matter  of  difcretion  ;  and  therefore  it  is  feldom  granted 
to  remove  indidlments  from  the  juftices  of  gaol  delivery,  or  after 
iffue  joined  or  confellion  of  the  fadl  in  any  of  the  courts  below 

A  T  this  flage  of  profecution  alfo  it  is,  that  indidlments  found 
by  the  grand  jury  againfl;  a  peer  muft  in  confequence  of  a  writ 
of  certiorari  be  certified  and  tranfmitted  into  the  court  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  or  into  that  of  the  lord  high  fteward  of  Great  Britain  j 
and  that,  in  places  of  exclufive  jurifdidlion,  as  the  two  univer- 
fities,  indictments  muft  be  delivered  (upon  challenge  and  claim 
of  cognizance)  to  the  courts  therein  eftablifhed  by  charter,  and 
confirmed  by  aCt  of  parliament,  to  be  there  refpeCtively  tried 
and  determined. 


‘  :  Hal.  P.  C.  no. 


^  2  Htiwk.  P.  C,  2S7,  4  Earr.  749, 
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Chapter  the  twenty  fifth. 

Of  arraignment,  and  it’s 

INCIDENTS. 


WHEN  the  offender  either  appears  voluntarily  to  an  in- 
didtment,  or  was  before  in  cuflody,  or  is  brought  in  upon 
criminal  procefs  to  anfwer  it  in  the  proper  court,  he  is  imme¬ 
diately  to  be  arraigned  thereon  ;  which  is  the  fifth  ftage  of  cri¬ 
minal  profecution. 

To  arraign,  is  nothing  elfe  but  to  call  the  prifoner  to  the  bar 
of  the  court,  to  anfwer  the  matter  charged  upon  him  in  the  in- 
didlment  The  prifoner  is  to  be  called  to  the  bar  by  his  name ; 
and  it  is  laid  down  in  our  antient  books  ^  that,  though  under 
an  indidlment  of  the  higheft  nature,  he  mud:  be  brought  to  the 
bar  without  irons,  or  any  manner  of  fhackles  or  bonds ;  unlefs 
there  be  evident  danger  of  an  efcape,  and  then  he  may  be  fe- 
cured  with  irons.  But  yet  in  Layer’s  cafe.  A,  D.  1722.  a  dif¬ 
ference  was  taken  between  the  time  of  arraignment,  and  the 
time  of  trial ;  and  accordingly  the  prifoner  dood  at  the  bar  in 
chains  during  the  time  of  his  arraignment 

>  2  Hal.  P.  C.  216.  Brit.  r.  5.  Staundf.  P.  C.  7S.  3  Inft.  34. 

^  Braffl.  /.  3.  i/e  ccrcn.  c.  i8.  §.  3.  Mirr.  Kel.  10.  zHal.P.C.  219.  2Hawk.P.C.  308. 
f.  5.  yh?.  1.  §.  54.  Flet.  /.  i.  31,  §.  I.  ‘  State  Trials.  VI.  230. 
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Wh  EN  he  is  brought  to  the  bar,  he  is  called  upon  by  name 
to  hold  up  his  hand  :  which,  though  it  may  feem  a  trifling  cir- 
cumftance,  yet  is  of  this  importance,  that  by  the  holding  up  of 
his  hand  conjiat  de  perfona^  and  he  owns  himfclf  to  be  of  that 
name  by  which  he  is  called  However  it  is  not  an  indifpenfable 
ceremony  ;  for,  being  calculated  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  iden¬ 
tifying  the  perfon,  any  other  acknowlegement  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe  as  well  ;  therefore,  if  the  prifoner  obftinately  and  con- 
temptuoufly  refufes  to  hold  up  his  hand,  but  confefles  he  is  the 
perfon  named,  it  is  fully  fufticient'. 

Then  the  indictment  is  to  be  read  to  him  diftinCtly  in  the 
Englifli  tongue  (which  was  law,  even  while  all  other  proceedings 
w'ere  in  Latin)  that  he  may  fully  underftand  his  charge.  After 
which  it  is  to  be  demanded  of  him,  whether  he  be  guilty  of  the 
■crime,  whereof  he  flands  indiCted,  or  not  guilty.  By  the  old 
common  law  the  acceflbry  could  not  be  arraigned  till  the  princi¬ 
pal  was  attainted  j  and  therefore,  if  the  principal  had  never  been 
indicted  at  all,  had  flood  mute,  had  challenged  above  thirty  five 
jurors  peremptorily,  had  claimed  the  benefit  of  clergy,  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  pardon,  or  had  died  before  attainder,  the  acceflbry  in 
any  of  thefe  cafes  could  not  be  arraigned  :  for  7ion  conjlitit  whe¬ 
ther  any  felony  was  committed  or  no,  till  the  principal  was  at¬ 
tainted  ;  and  it  might  fo  happen  that  the  acceflbry  fliould  be  con¬ 
victed  one  day,  and  the  principal  acquitted  the  next,  which 
would  be  abfurd.  However,  this  abfurdity  could  only  happen, 
where  it  was  poflible,  that  a  trial  of  the  principal  might  be  had, 
fubfequent  to  that  of  the  acceflbry  ;  and  therefore  the  law  ftill 
continues,  that  the  acceflTory  fliall  not  be  tried,  fo  long  as  the 
principal  remains  liable  to  be  tried  hereafter.  But  by  ftatute 
I  Ann.  c.  9.  if  the  principal  be  once  convicted,  and  before  at¬ 
tainder,  (that  is,  before  he  receives  judgment  of  death  or  out¬ 
lawry)  he  is  delivered  by  pardon,  the  benefit  of  clergy,  or  other- 
wife  j  or  if  the  principal  ftands  mute,  or  challenges  peremptorily 

^  2  Hal,  P,  C,  219,  '  Raym.4oS. 
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above  the  legal  number  of  jurors,  fo  as  never  to  be  convidted  at 
all }  in  any  of  thefe  cafes,  in  which  no  fubfequent  trial  can  be 
had  of  the  principal,  the  acceflbry  may  be  proceeded  againfl:,  as 
if  the  principal  felon  had  been  attainted ;  for  there  is  no  danger 
of  future  contradiction.  And  upon  the  trial  of  the  acceflbry,  as 
well  after  as  before  the  conviction  of  the  principal,  it  feems  to 
be  the  better  opinion,  and  founded  on  the  true  fpirit  of  juftice 
that  the  acceflbry  is  at  liberty  (if  he  can)  to  controvert  the  guilt 
of  his  fuppofed  principal,  and  to  prove  him  innocent  of  the 
charge,  as  well  in  point  of  faCt  as  in  point  of  law. 


W  H  E  N  a  criminal  is  ari-aigned,  he  either  Jlands  jmite,  or  con-^ 
fcJJ'es  the  faCt ;  which  circumftances  we  may  call  incidents  to  the 
arraignment  :  or  elfe  he  pleads  to  the  indiClment,  which  is  to  be 
confidered  as  the  next  ftage  of  proceedings.  But,  firft,  let  us 
obferve  thefe  incidents  to  the  arraignment,  of  ftanding  mute,  or 
confeflion. 


I.  Regularly  a  prifoner  is  faid  to  Hand  mute,  when,  being 
arraigned  for  treafon  or  felony,  he  either,  i.  Makes  no  anfwer 
at  all  :  or,  2.  Anfwers  foreign  to  the  purpofc,  or-  with  fuch 
matter  as  is  not  allowable  ;  and  will  not  anfwer  otherwife  :  or, , 
3.  Upon  having  pleaded  not  guilty,  refufes  to  put  himfelf  upon 
the  country  If  he  fays  nothing,  the  court  ought  ex  officio  to 
impanel  a  jury,  to  enquire  whether  he  Hands  obftinately  mute,  or 
whether  he  be  dumb  ex  vijitatione  Dei.  If  the  latter  appears  to 
be  the  cafe,  the  judges  of  the  court  (who  are  to  be  of  counfel 
for  the  prifoner,  and  to  fee  that  he  hath  law  and  juHice)  lhall 

proceed  to  the  trial,  and  e.xamine  all  points  as  if  he  had  pleaded 

not  guilty**.  But  whether  judgment  of  death  can  be  given 
againfl  fuch  a  prifoner,  who  hath  never  pleaded,  and  can  fay 
nothing  in  arrefl  of  judgment,  is  a  point  yet  undetermined  *. 

Fofter.  365,  tsrV,  ‘  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  327. 

»  2  Hal.P.  C.  313.  i  2  Hal.  P.C.317. 
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If  he  be  found  to  be  obftinately  mute,  (which  a  prifoner  hath 
been  held  to  be,  that  hath  cut  out  his  own  tongue ‘‘5)  then,  if 
it  be  on  an  indictment  of  high  treafon,  it  is  clearly  fettled  that 
ftanding  mute  is  equivalent  to  a  conviction,  and  he  fhall  receive 
the  fame  judgment  and  execution’.  And  as  in  this  the  highell 
crime,  fo  alfo  in  the  loweft  fpecies  of  felony,  njiz.  in  petit  lar- 
ciny,  and  in  all  mifdemefnors,  {landing  mute  is  equivalent  to 
conviction.  But  upon  appeals  or  indictments  for  other  felonies, 
or  petit  treafon,  he  fhall  not  be  looked  upon  as  conviCled,  fo  as 
to  receive  judgment  for  the  felony ;  but  fliall,  for  his  obftinacy, 
receive  the  terrible  fentence  of  penance,  or  peine  forte  et  dure. 

Before  this  is  pronounced  the  prifoner  ought  to  have  not 
only  trina  admonitio,  but  alfo  a  convenient  refpite  of  a  few  hours, 
and  the  fentence  Ihould  be  diftinClly  read  to  him,  that  he  may 
know  his  danger  :  and,  after  all,  if  he  continues  obftinate,  and 
his  offence  is  clergyable,  he  fliall  have  the  benefit  of  his  clergy 
allowed  him  }  even  though  he  is  too  flubborn  to  pray  it ".  Thus 
tender  has  the  modern  law  been  of  inflicting  this  dreadful  punifh- 
ment :  but  if  no  other  means  will  prevail,  and  the  prifoner 
(when  charged  with  a  capital  felony)  continues  ftubbornly  mute, 
the  judgment  is  then  given  againft  him,  without  any  diftinClion 
of  fex  or  degree.  A  judgment,  which  the  law  has  purpofely 
ordained  to  be  exquifitely  fevere,  that  by  that  very  means  it 
might  rarely  be  put  in  execution. 

,  The  rack,  or  queltion,  to  extort  a  confefiion  from  criminals, 
is  a  practice  of  a  different  nature  :  this  being  only  ufed  to  com¬ 
pel  a  man  to  put  himfelf  upon  his  trial  ■,  that  being  a  fpecies  of 
trial  in  itfelf.  And  the  trial  by  rack  is  utterly  unknown  to  the 
law  of  England  ;  though  once  when  the  .dukes  of  Exeter  and 
Suffolk,  and  other  minilters  of  Henry  VI,  had  laid  a  defign  to 
introduce  the  civil  law  into  this  kingdom  as  the  rule  of  govern- 

^  3  Inft.  178.  ^  2  Hal.  P.  C.  320. 

*  2  Hawk,  P.  C.  329.  2  Hal.  P.  C.  3 1 7.  "2  Hal.  P.  C.  321 .  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  332. 
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ment,  for  a  beginning  thereof  they  eredted  a  rack  for  torture  ; 
which  was  called  in  derifion  the  duke  of  Exeter’s  daughter,  and 
ftill  remains  in  the  tower  of  London® :  where  it  was  occafionally 
ufed  as  an  engine  of  ftate,  not  of  law,  more  than  once  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  But  when,  upon  the  aflaflination  of 
Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham  by  Felton,  it  was  propofed  in  the 
privy  council  to  put  the  affaflin  to  the  rack,  in  order  to  difeover 
his  accomplices  ;  the  judges,  being  confulted,  declared  unani- 
moufly,  to  their  own  honour  and  the  honour  of  the  Englifli 
law,  that  no  fuch  proceeding  was  allowable  by  the  laws  of 
England’.  It  feems  aftonifliing  that  this  ufage,  of  adminiftring 
the  torture,  fliould  be  faid  to  arife  from  a  tendernefs  to  the  lives 
of  men  :  and  yet  this  is  the  reafon  given  for  it’s  introdudfion  in 
the  civil  law,  and  it’s  fubfequent  adoption  by  the  French  and 
other  foreign  nations':  viz.  becaufe  the  laws  cannot  endure 
that  any  man  fhould  die  upon  the  evidence  of  a  falfe,  or  even  a 
Angle,  witnefs }  and  therefore  contrived  this  method  that  inno¬ 
cence  fhould  manifefl  itfelf  by  a  flout  denial,  or  guilt  by  a  plain 
confeflion.  Thus  rating  a  man’s  virtue  by  the  hardinefs  of  his 
conftitution,  and  his  guilt  by  the  fenfibility  of  his  nerves  !  — 
But  there  needs  only  to  ftate  accurately’,  in  order  moft  effedtually 
to  expofe,  this  inhuman  fpecies  of  mercy :  the  uncertainty  of 
which,  as  a  teft  and  criterion  of  truth,  was  long  ago  very  ele¬ 
gantly  pointed  out  by  Tully ;  though  he  lived  in  a  ftate  wherein 
is  was  ufual  to  torture  flaves  in  order  to  furnifti  evidence :  “  ta- 
“  merit  fays  he,  ilia  tormenta  gubernat  dolor t  moderatur  natura 
“  ciijiifque  turn  animi  turn  corporis,  regit  quaejitor,  jiedlit  libido, 
“  coi'riimpit  fpes,  hifirmat  met  us ;  ut  in  tot  rerum  angujliis  nihil 
**  veritati  loci  relinquatur 


•  3  Inft.  35.  are  truly  mathematical:  ‘‘the  force  of  the 

P  Barr*  69.  385.  mufeles  and  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves 

^  Rulhw.  Coll.  i.  638.  of  an  innocent  perfon  being  given,  it  is 

‘  CdJ,  /.  9.  /.  41.  /.  8.  tff  /.  47.  /.  16,  “  required  to  find  the  degree  of  pain,  nc- 

Fortefc.  L.  L.  AngU  c.  22.  “  ceifary  to  make  him  confefs  himfelf  guilty 

®  The  marquis  Beccaria,  {ch.  16.)  in  an  “  of  a  given  crime.” 
exquifitc  piece  of  raillery,  has  propofed  this  ^  Pn  Sulla.  z8. 
problem,  vidth  a  gravity  and  precifion  that 
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I  <  « 

The  EngliHi  judgment  of  penance  for  ftanding  mute '' is  as 
follows ;  that  the  prifoner  (liall  be  remanded  to  the  prifon  from 
whence  he  came;  and  put  into  a  low,  dark  chamber  j  and  there 
be  laid  on  his  back,  on  the  bare  floor,  naked,  unlefs  where  de¬ 
cency  forbids ;  that  there  be  placed  upon  his  body  as  great  a 
weight  of  irc”.  as  he  can  bear,  and  more ;  that  he  flrall  have  no 
fuftenance,  fave  only,  on  the  firfl;  day,  three  morfels  of  the  \yorfl: 
bread;  and,  on  the  fecond  day,  three  draughts  of  ftanding  water, 
that  fliall  be  nearcfl;  to  the  prifon  door  ;  and  in  this  fituation  this 
fhall  be  alternately  his  daily  diet,  till  he  dies,  as  the  judgment 
now  runs,  though  formerly  it  was,  till  he  anfivered'’'. 

It  hath  been  doubted  whether  this  punifliment  fubfifted  at 
the  common  law  or  was  introduced  in  confequence  of  the 
ftatute  Weflm,  i.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  12,  *  which  feems  to  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  opinion.  For  not  a  word  of  it  is  mentioned,  in  Glanvil  or 
Bradqn,  or  in  any  antient  author,  cafe,  or  record,  (that  hath 
yet  been  produced)  previous  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I  :  but 
there  are  inflances  on  record  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III  where 
perfons  accufed  of  felony,  and  flanding  mute,  were  tried  in  a 
particular  manner,  by  two  fucceflive  juries,  and  convidled ;  and 
it  is  aflerted  by  the  judges  in  8  Hen.  IV,  that,  by  the  common 
law  before  the  flatute,  ftanding  mute  on  an  appeal  amounted  to 
a  convi(5tIon  of  the  felony  *.  This  flatute  of  Edward  I  diredfs 
fuch  perfons,  “  as  will  not  put  themfelves  upon  inquefls  of  fe- 
lonies  before  the  judges  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  to  be  put 
“  into  hard  and  ftrong  prifon  (J'oient  mys  en  la  prifone  fort  et  dure) 
“  as  thofe  which  refufe  to  be  at  the  common  law  of  the  land.” 
And,  immediately  after  this  ftatute,  the  form  of  the  judgment 
appears  in  Fleta  and  Britton  to  have  been  only  a  very  ftrait  con- 

^  2  Hal.  P.  C.  3  I  9.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  329.  *  Staundf.  P.  C.  149.  Barr,  65. 

"  Britton,  c,  4,  ^  22,  Flet.  /.  i,  34.  y  Emlyn  on  2  Hal.  P.  C.  322. 

J.  33.  Al  common  ley^  avant  le ftatute  de  U^eji,  i . 

^  2  Inft,  179,  2 Hal.  P.  C.  3 2  2,  2  Hawk.  c.  nfcun  ujl  ejlre  appeal,  et  ujl  eftre  mute, 
P.  C.  330.  ll  ferra  convlB  de  felony,  (M^  8  Hen.  ly.  2.) 
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finement  in  prifon,  with  hardly  any  degree  of  fuflenance ;  but 
no  weight  is  diredled  to  be  laid  upon  the  body,  fo  as  to  haften 
the  death  of  the  miferable  fufferer:  and  indeed  any  furcharge  of 
punifliment  on  perfons  adjudged  to  penance,  fo  as  to  fhorten 
their  lives,  is  reckoned  by  Horne  in  the  mirror*  as  a  fpecies  of 
criminal  homicide  :  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  record  of 
35  Edw.  I.  (cited  by  a  learned  author**)  moft  clearly  proves,  that 
the  prifoner  might  then  poffibly  fublift  for  forty  days  under  this 
lingering  punifliment.  I  fliould  therefore  imagine  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  loading  him  with  weights,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called, 
frejjing  him  to  death,  was  gradually  introduced  between  the  reign 
of  Edward  I  and  8  Hen.  IV,  when  it  firfl;  appears  upon  our 
books';  and  was  intended  as  a  fpecies  of  mercy  to  the  delin¬ 
quent,  by  delivering  him  the  fooner  from  his  torment :  and 
hence  I  prefume  it  alfo  was,  that  the  duration  of  the  penance 
was  then  firfl;'*  altered ;  and  inftead  of  continuing  till  he  aiifivered, 
it  was  diredled  to  continue  till  he  died,  which  muft;  very  foon 
happen  under  an  enormous  preflhre. 

The  uncertainty  of  it’s  original,  the  doubts  that  may  be 
conceived  of  it’s  legality,  and  the  repugnance  of  it’s  theory  (for 
it  rarely  is  carried  into  pradlice)  to  the  humanity  of  the  laws  of 
England,  all  feem  to  require  a  legiflative  abolition  of  this  cruel 
procefs,  and  a  reftitution  of  the  antient  common  law;  whereby 
the  ftanding  mute  in  felony,  as  well  as  in  treafon  and  in  tref- 
pafs,  amounted  to  a  confefTion  of  the  charge.  -Or,  if  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the. blood  and  the  confequent  efeheat  in  felony  were 
removed,  the  peine  forte  et  dure  might  ftill  remain,  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  favage  rapacity,  w’ith  which  the  lordly  tyrants  of 
feodal  antiquity  hunted  after  efeheats  and  forfeitures ;.  hut  no 
man  would  ever  be  tempted  to  undergo  fuch  a  horrid  alternative. 
For  the  law  is,  that  by  ftanding  mute,  and  fuffering  this  heavy 
penance,  the  judgment,  and  of  courfe  the  corruption  of  the  blood 
and  efeheat  of  the  lands,  are  faved  in  felony  and  petit  treafon  ; 

^  ch.  I,  ^  Et  fuit  dit,  que  k  coitirarle  arcolt  ejlre 

^  Barr.  62.  '  '  devant  ces  »£ tires,  {Ibid,  z.) 

'  '  yearb.  S  Hen,  TV.  i.  R  r  2  though 
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tholigh  not  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods:  and  therefore  this  lin¬ 
gering  punilhment  was  probably  introduced,  in  order  to  extort  a 
plea  j  without  which  it  was  held  that  no  judgment  of  death  could 
be  given,  and  fo  the  lord  loft  his  efcheat.  But  notwithftanding 
thefe  terrors,  fome  hardy  delinquents,  confcious  of  their  guilt, 
and  yet  touched  with  a  tender  regard  for  their  children,  have 
rather  chofen  to  fubmit  to  this  painful  death,  than  the  eafier 
judgment  upon  convitftion,  which  might  expofe  their  offspring 
not  only  to  prefent  want,  but  to  future  incapacities  of  inherit¬ 
ance.  But  in  high  treafon,  as  ftanding  mute  is  equivalent  to  a 
convidlion,  the  fame  judgment,  the  fame  corruption  of  blood, 
and  the  fame  forfeitures  attend  it,  as  in  other  cafes  of  convic¬ 
tion  And  thus  much  for  the  demefnor  of  a  prifoner  upon  his 
arraignment,  by  ftanding  mute. 

II.  The  other  incident  to  arraignments,  exclufive  of  the 
plea,  is  the  prifoner ’s  confejjion  of  the  indidlment.  Upon  a  Ample 
and  plain  confeflion,  the  court  hath  nothing  to  do  but  to  award* 
judgment :  but  it  is  ufually  very  backward  in  receiving  and  re¬ 
cording  fuch  confeflion,  out  of  tendernefs  to  the  life  of  the  fub- 
jecft ;  and  will  generally  advife  the  prifoner  to  retradl  it,  and 
plead  fo  the  indidment^ 

But  there  is  another  fpecies  of  confefilon,  which  we  read 
much  of  in  our  antient  books,  of  a  far  more  complicated  kind, 
which  is  called  approvement.  And  that  is  when  a  perfon,  in- 
dided  of  treafon  or  felony,  and  arraigned  for  the  fame,  doth 
confefs  the  fad  before  plea  pleaded ;  and  appeals  or  accufes  others, 
his  accomplices,  of  the  fame  crime,  in  order  to  obtain  his  par¬ 
don.  In  this  cafe  he  is  called  an  approver  or  prover,  probator, 
and  the  party  appealed  or  accufed  is  called  the  appellee.  Such 
approvement  can  only  be  in  capital  offences;  and  it  is,  as  it  were, 
equivalent  to  an  indidment,  fince  the  appellee  is  equally  called 
upon  to  anfwer  it  :  and  if  he  hath  no  reafonable  and  legal  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  make  to  the  perfon  of  the  approver,  which  indeed 
'  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  331.  ^2  Hal.  P,  C.  225. 
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are  very  numerous,  he  muft  put  himfelf  upon  his  trial,  either 
by  battel,  or  by  the  country  j  and,  if  vanquifhed  or  found 
guilty,  mufi  fuffer  the  judgment  of  the  law,  and  the  approver 
lhall  have  his  pardon,  ex  debito  jujlitiae.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
appellee  be  conqueror,  or  acquitted  by  the  jury,  the  approver  fhall 
receive  judgment  to  be  hanged,  upon  his  own  confeffion  of  the 
indidlment ;  for  the  condition  of  his  pardon  has  failed,  viz, 
the.convidling  of  fome  other  perfon,  and  therefore  his  convic¬ 
tion  remains  abfolute. 


But  it  is  purely  in  the  difcretion  of  the  court  to  permit  the 
approver  thus  to  appeal,  or  notj  and,  in  fail,  this  courfe  of  ad¬ 
mitting  approvements  hath  been  long  difufed  :  for  the  truth 
was,  as  fir  Matthew  Hale  obferves,  that  more  mifehief  hath  a- 
rifen  to  good  men  by  thefe  kind  of  approvements,  upon  falfe 
and  malicious  accufations  of  defperate  villains,  than  benefit  to 
the  public  by  the  difeovery  and  convidlion  of  real  ofienders.  And 
therefore,  in  the  times  when  fuch  appeals  were  more  frequently 
admitted,  great  firidlnefs  and  nicety  were  held  therein®;  though, 
fince  their  difcontinuance,  the  doctrine  of  approvements  is  be¬ 
come  a  matter  of  more  curiofity  than  ufe.  I  fliall  only  obferve, 
that  all  the  good,  whatever  it  be,  that  can  be  expedled  from  this 
method  of  approvement,  is  fully  provided  for  in  the  cafes  of 
robbery,  burglary,  houfebreaking,  and  larciny  to  the  value  of 
five  fliillings  from  (hops,  warehouses,  ftables,  and  coachhoufes,  by 
fiatutes  4&  5  W.  &:  M.  C.8.  10  &  1 1  W.  III.  c.  23.  and  5 Ann. 
c.  31.  which  enaft,  that,  if  any  fuch  felon,  being  out  of  prifon, 
(hall  difeover  two  or  more  perfons,  who  have  committed  the  like 
felonies,  fo  as  they  may  be  convidted  thereof;  he  fliall  in  mofl: 
cafes  receive  a  reward  of  40/,  and  in  general  be  intitled^^  par¬ 
don  of  all  capital  offences,  excepting  only  murder  and'treafon. 
And  if  any  fuch  perfon,  having  felonioufly  ftolen  any  lead,  iron, 
or  other  metals,  (hall  difeover  and  convidl  two  offenders  of  having 
illegally  bought  or  received  the  fame,  he  (hall  by  virtue  of  flatute 
29  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  be  pardoned  for  all  foch  felonies  committed 
before  fuch  difeovery. 

•  .  s  2  Hal.  P.  C.  ch.  29.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  ch.  24. 
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Chapter  the  twenty  sixth. 
Of  plea,  and  ISSUE. 


WE  are  now  to  confider  the  plea  of  the  prifoner,  of  de- 
fenfive  matter  alleged  by  him  on  his  arraignment,  if  he 
does  not  confefs,  or  ftand  mute.  This  is  either,  i.  A  plea  to 
the  jurifdidlion  ;  2.  A  demurrer ;  3.  A  plea  in  abatement ; 

4.  A  fpecial  plea  in  bar ;  or,  5.  The  general  illue. 

Formerly  there  was  another  plea,  now  abrogated,  that  of 
fanBuary,  which  is  however  necelTary  to  be  lightly  touched  upon, 
as  it  may  give  fome  light  to  many  parts  of  our  antient  law  :  it 
being  introduced  and  continued  during  the  fuperftitious  venera¬ 
tion,  that  was  paid  to  confecrated  ground  in  the  times  of  popery. 
Firft  then,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  if  a  perfon  accufed  of  any 
crime  (except  treafon,  wherein  the  crown,  and  facrilege,  wherein 
the  church,  was  too  nearly  concerned)  had  fled  to  any  church 
or  church-yard,  and  within  forty  days  after  went  in  fackcloth 
and  confefTed  himfelf  guilty  before  the  coroner,  and  declared  all 
the  particular  circumftances  of  the  offence  ;  and  thereupon  took 
the  oath  in  that  cafe  provided,  viz.  that  he  abjured  the  realm, 
and  would  depart  from  thence  forthwith  at  the  port  that  fliould 
be  afligned  him,  and  would  never  return  without  leave  from  the 
king;  he  by  this  means  faved  his  life,  if  he  obferved  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  oath,  by  going  with  a  crofs  in  his  hand  and  with 
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all  convenient  fpeed,  to  the  port  afligned,  and  embarking.  For 
if,  during  this  forty  days  privilege  of  fan<ftuary,  or  in  his  road  to 
the  fea  fide,  he  was  apprehended  and  arraigned  in  any  court  for 
this  felony,  he  might  plead  the  privilege  of  fanduary,  and  had 
a  right  to  be  remanded,  if  taken  out  againft  his  will  ^  But  by 
this  abjuration  his  blood  was  attainted,  and  he  forfeited  all  his 
goods  and  chattels The  immunity  of  thefe  privileged  places 
was  very  much  abridged  by  the  ftatutes  27  Hen. VIII.  c.  19.  and 
32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1 2.  And  now,  by  the  ftatute  2 1  Jac.  I.  c.  28. 
all  privilege  of  fandluary,  and  abjuration  confequent  thereupon, 
is  utterly  taken  away  and  aboliflied. 


Formerly  alfo  the  benefit  of  clergy  ufed  to  be  pleaded 
before  trial  or  convidtion,  and  was  called  a  declinatory  plea  ; 
which  was  the  name  alfo  given  to  that  of  fandluary  But,  as 
the  prifoner  upon  a  trial  has  a  chance  to  be  acquitted,  and  to¬ 
tally  difeharged ;  and,  if  convidled  of  a  clergyable  felony,  is 
entitled  equally  to  his  clergy  after  as  before  convidlion  ;  this 
courfe  is  extremely  difadvantageous ;  and  therefore  the  benefit  of 
clergy  is  now  very  rarely  pleaded  •,  but,  if  found  requifite,  is 
prayed  by  the  convidl  before  judgment  is  pafled  upon  him. 

I  PROCEED  therefore  to  the  five  fpecies  of  pleas,  before- 
mentioned. 


I.  A  PLEA  to  xht  jurifdldlion,  is  where  an  indidtment  is  taken 
before  a  court,  that  hath  no  cognizance  of  the  offence  i  as  if  a 
man  be  indidled  for  a  rape  at  the  flieriff’s  tourn,  or  for  treafon  at 
the  quarter  feflions :  in  thefe  or  fimilar  cafes,  he  may  except  to 
the  jurifdidtion  of  the  court,  without  anfwering  at  all  to  the 
crime  alleged"^. 

II.  A  DEMURRER  to  the  indidmcnt.  This  is  incident  to 
criminal  cafes,  as  well  as  civil,  when  the  fadt  as  alleged  is  allowed 

*  Mirr.  c,  I.  13.  a  Hawk,  P,  C.  335-  '  2  Hal,  P.  C.  236* 
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to  be  true,  but  the  prifoner  joins  iflue  upon  fome  point  of  law 
in  the  indictment,  by  which  he  infifts  that  the  faCt,  as  ftated,  is 
no  felony,  t'reafon,  or  whatever  the  crime  is  alleged  to  be.  Thus, 
for  initance,  if  a  man  be  indiCled  for  felonioujly  Itealing  a  grey¬ 
hound  j  which  is  an  animal  in  which  no  valuable  property  can 
he  had,  and  therefore  it  is  not  felony,  but  only  a  civil  trefpafs,  to 
ileal  it :  in  this  cafe  the  party  indiCled  may  demur  to  the  indict¬ 
ment  ;  denying  it  to  be  felony,  though  he  confefles  the  aCt  of 
taking  it.  Some  have  held%  that  if,  on  demurrer,  the  point  of 
law  be  adjudged  (igainji  the  prifoner,  he  iliall  have  judgment  and 
execution,  as  if  conviCted  by  verdiCt.  But  this  is  denied  by 
others ^  who  hold,  that  in  fuch  cafe  he  iliall  be  directed  and  re¬ 
ceived  to  plead  the  general  iflue,  not  guilty,  after  a  demurrer 
determined  againil  him.  Which  appears  the  more  reafonable, 
becaufe  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  prifoner  freely  difcovers  the  faCt  in 
court,  and  refers  it  to  the  opinion  of  the  court,  whether  it  be 
felony,  or  no  ;  and  upon  the  faCt  thus  ihewn  it  appears  to  be 
felony  ;  the  court  will  not  record  the  confeflion,  but  admit  him 
afterwards  to  plead  not  guilty®.  And  this  feems  to  be  a  cafe  of 
the  fame  nature,  being  for  the  moil  part  a  miilake  in  point  of 
law,  and  in  the  conduCl  of  his  pleading ;  and,  though  a  man  by 
mifpleading  may  in  fome  cafes  lofe  his  property,  yet  the  law 
will  not  fuffer  him  by  fuch  niceties  to  lofe  his  life.  However, 
upon  this  doubt,  demurrers  to  indictments  are  feldom  ufed  :  iince 
the  fame  advantages  may  be  taken  upon  a  plea  of  not  guilty ; 
or  afterwards,  in  arrefl:  of  judgment,  when  the  verdiCl  has  efta- 
bliflied  the  faCt. 

III.  A  TLEA  in  abatement  is  principally  for  a  mifnofmer,  a 
wrong  name,  or  a  falfe  addition  to  the  prifoner.  As,  if  James 
Allen,  gentleman,  is  indiCted  by  the  name  of  John  Allen,  ejqinre, 
he  may  plead  that  he  has  the  name  of  James,  and  not  of  John; 
and  that  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  not  an  efquire.  And,  if  either 
faCl  is  found  by  a  jury,  then  the  indictment  fliall  be  abated,  as 

*  2  Hal.  P.  C.  257.  «  2  Hal.  P,  C.  225. 
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writs  or  declarations  may  be  in  civil  adions ;  of  which  we  fpoke 
at  large,  in  the  preceding  volume’’.  But,  in  the  end,  there  is 
little  advantage  accruing  to  the  prifoner  by  means  of  thefe  dila¬ 
tory  pleas  ;  becaufe,  if  the  exception  be  allowed,  a  new  bill  of 
indidment  may  be  framed,  according  to  what  the  prifoner  in  his 
plea  avers  to  be  his  true  name  and  addition.  For  it  is  a  rule, 
upon  all  pleas  in  abatement,  that  he,  who  takes  advantage  of  a 
flaw,  muft  at  the  fame  time  fhew  how  it  may  be  amended.  Let 
us  therefore  next  confider  a  more  fubftantial  kind  of  plea,  ’uiz. 

IV.  Special  pleas  in  bar ;  which  go  to  the  merits  of  the 
indidment,  and  give  a  reafon  why  the  prifoner  ought  not  to  an- 
fwcr  it  at  all,  nor  put  himfelf  upon  his  trial  for  the  crime  alle¬ 
ged.  Thefe  are  of  four  kinds  :  a  former  acquittal,  a  former 
convidion,  a  former  attainder,  or  a  pardon.  There  are  many 
other  pleas,  which  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  appeal  ’ :  but 
thefe  are  applicable  to  both  appeals  and  indidments. 

I.  First,  the  plea  of  auterfoks  acquit,  or  a  former  ac¬ 
quittal,  is  grounded  on  this  univerfal  maxim  of  the  common 
law  of  England,  that  no  man  is  to  be  brought  into  jeopardy 
of  his  life,  more  than  once,  for  the  fame  offence.  And  hence 
it  is  allowed  as  a  confequence,  that  when  a  man  is"  once  fairly 
found  not  guilty  upon  any •  indidment,  or ' other  profecution, 
he  may  plead  fuch  acquittal  in  bar  of  any  fubfequent  accufa- 
tion  for  the  fame  crime.  Therefore  an  acquittal  on  an  appeal 
is  a  good  bar  to  an  indidment  of  the  fame  offence.  And  fo 
alfo  w'as  an  acquittal  on  an  indidnient  a  good  bar  to  an  appeal, 
by  the  common  law  :  and  therefore,  in  favour  of  appeals,  a  ge¬ 
neral  pradice  was  introduced,  not  to  try  any  perfon  on  an  indid-’ 
ment  of  homicide,  till  after  the  year  and  day,  within  which' 
appeals  may  be  brought,  wefe  pafl: ;  by  which  time  it  often  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  witnefles  died,  or  tjie  whole  was  forgotten.  To 
remedy  which  inconvenience,  the  flatute  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  i.  enads, 

^  Sec  VoL  III.  pag.  302.  ^  Ibid.  373. 
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that  indidments  fliall  be  proceeded  on,  immediately,  at  the 
king’s  fuit,  for  the  death  of  a  man,  without  waiting  for  bring¬ 
ing  an  appeal ;  and  that  the  plea,  of  auterfoits  acquit  on  an  in- 
didment,  ihall  be  no  bar  to  the  profecuting  of  any  appeal. 

2.  Secondly,  the  plea  of  auterfoits  conviB,  or  a  former 
convidion  for  the  fame  identical  crime,  though  no  judgment 
was  ever  given,  or  perhaps  will  be,  (being  fufpended  by  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy  or  other  caufes)  is  a  good  plea  in  bar  to  an  in- 
didment.  And  this  depends  upon  the  fame  principle  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  twice  brought  in  danger  of  his 
life  for  one  and  the  fame  crime  Hereupon  it  has  been  held,' 
that  a  convidion  of  manflaughter,  on  an  appeal,  is  a  bar  even  in 
another  appeal,  and  much  more  in  an  indidment,  of  murder  ; 
for  the  fad  profecuted  is  the  fame  in  both,  though  the  offences 
differ  in  colouring  and  in  degree.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
pleas  of  auterfoits  acquit y  and  auterfoits  conviSl,  or  a  former  ac¬ 
quittal,  and  former  convidion,  muft  be  upon  a  profecution  for 
the  fame  identical  ad  and  crime.  But  the  cafe  is  otherwife,  in 

3.  Thirdly,  the  plea  of  auterfoits  attaint y  or  a  former  at¬ 
tainder  which  is  a  good  plea  in  bar,  whether  it  be  for  the  fame 
or  any  other  felony.  For  wherever  a  man  is  attainted  of  felony, 
by  judgment  of  death  either  upon  a  verdid  or  confeflion,  by 
outlawry,  of  heretofore  by  abjuration  ;  and  whether  upon  an  ap¬ 
peal  or  an  indidment ;  he  may  plead  fuch  attainder  in  bar  to  any 
fubfequent  indidment  or  appeal,  for  the  fame  or  for  any  other, 
felony And  this  becaufe,  generally,  fuch  proceeding  on  a  fe¬ 
cund  profecution  cannot  be  to  any  purpofe  j  for  the  prifoner  is 
dead  in  law  by  the  firfl:  attainder,  his  blood  is  already  corrupted, 
and  he  hath  forfeited  all  that  he  had  ;  fo  that  it  is  abfurd  and 
fuperfluous  to  endeavour  to  attaint-  him  a  fecond  time.  But  to 
this  general  rule  however,  as  to  all  others,  there  are  fome  ex¬ 
ceptions  j  wherein,  cejfante  ratione,  cefat  et  ipfa  lex.  As, 

I.  Where  the  former  attainder  is  reverfed  for  error,  for  then  it 

■(* 
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is  the  fame  as  if  it  had  never  been.  And  the  fame  reafon  holds, 
where  the  attainder  is  reverfed  by  parliament,  of  the  judgment 
vacated  by  the  king’s  pardon,  with  regard  to  felonies  committed 
afterwards.  2.  Where  the  attainder  was  upon  indidment,  fuch 
attainder  is  no  bar  to  an  appeal  :  for  the  prior  fentence  is  pardon¬ 
able  by  the  king  j  and  if  that  might  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  the 
appeal,  the  king  might  in  the  end  defeat  the  fuit  of  the  fubjed, 
by  fuffering  the  prior  fentence  to  flop  the  profecution  of  a  fe- 
cond,  and  then,  when  the  time' of  appealing  is  elapfed,  granting 
the  delinquent  a  pardon.  3.  An  attainder  in  felony  is  no  bar  to 
an  indidnaent  of  treafon  :  becaufe  not  only  the  judgment  and 
manner  of  death  are  different,  but  the  forfeiture  is  more  exten- 
five,  and  the  land  goes  to  different  perfons.  4.  Where  a  perfon 
attainted  of  one  felony,  as  robbery,  is  afterwards  indided  as 
principal  in  another,  as  murder,  to  which  there  are  alfo  acceffo- 
ries,  profecuted  at  the  fame  time  ;  in  this  cafe  it  is  held,  that 
the  plea  of  auterfoits  attaint  is  no  bar,  but  he  fhall  be  conipelled 
to  take  his  trial,  for  the  fake  of  public  juftice  :  becaufe.  the  ac- 
ceffories  to  fuch  fecond  felony  cannot  be  convided  till  after  th‘c 
convidion  of  the  principal.  And  from  thefe  inftances  we  may 
colled  that  the  plea  of  auterfoits  attaint  is  never,  good,  but  when 
a  fecond  trial  would  be  quite  fuperfluous. 

1 

4.  Lastly,  a  pardon  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  ;  as  at  once 
deftroying  the  end  and  purpofe  of  the  indidment,  by  reniitting 
that  punifliment,  which  the  profecution  is  calculated  to  inflid. 
There  is  one  advantage  that  attends  pleading  a  pardon  in  bar,  or 
in  arreft  of  judgment,  before  fentence  is  paft;  which  gives  it  by 
much  the  preference  to  pleading  it  after  fentence  or  attainder. 
This  is,  that  by  flopping  the  judgment  it  flops  the  attainder,  and 
prevents  the  corruption  of  the  blood  :  which,  when  once  cor¬ 
rupted  by  attainder,  cannot  afterwards  be  reflored,  otherwife 
than  by  ad  of  parliament.  But,  as  the  title  of  pardons  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  other  flages  of  profecution  ;  and  they  have  their  re- 
fpedive  force  and  efficacy,  as  well  after  as  before  conVidion, 
outlawry,  or  attainder  ;  I  fhall  therefore  referve  the  more  mi- 
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nute  confideration  of  them,  till  I  have  gone  through  every  other 
title,  except  only  that  of  execution. 

Before  I  conclude  this  head  of  fpecial  pleas  in  bar,  it  will 
be  neceffary  once  more  to  obferve  ;  that,  though  in  civil  actions 
when  a  man  has  his  eledion  what  plea  in  bar  to  make,  he  is 
concluded  by  that  plea,  and  cannot  refort  to  another  if  that  be 
determined  againft  him;  (as,  if  on  an  adion  of  debt  the  de¬ 
fendant  pleads  a  general  releafe,  and  no  fuch  releafe  can  be 
proved,  he-  cannot  afterwards  plead  the  general  illue,  7nl.dcbet, 
as  he  might  at  firft :  for  he  has  made  his  eledtion  what  plea  to 
abide  by,  and  it  was  his  own  folly  to  chufe  a  rotten  defence) 
though,  I  fay,  this  ftridlnefs  is  obferved  in  civil  adtions,  quia  hi~ 
tereji  reipiiblicae  ut  Jit  jinis  litiiim  :  yet  in  criminal  profecutions, 
in favorem  'uitae,  as  well  upon  appeal  as  indidlment,  when  a  pri- 
foner’s  plea  in  bar  is  found  againft  him  upon  ifllie  tried  by  a  jury, 
or  adjudged  againft  him  in  point  of  law  by  the  court ;  ftill  he 
fliall  not  be  concluded  or  convidled  thereon,  but  fhall  have  judg¬ 
ment  of  refpondeat  oujiei',  and  may  plead  over  to  the  felony  the 
general  iftlie,  not  guilty  For  the  law  allows  many  pleas  by 
which  a  prifoner  may  efcape  death  ;  but  only  one  plea,  in  con- 
fequence  whereof  it  can  be  inflidled  ;  ‘uiz.  on  the  general  illue, 
after  an  impartial  examination  and  decifion  of  the  fadts,  by  the 
unanimous  verdidl  of  a  jury.  It  remains  therefore  that  I  conlider, 

V.  The  general  illue,  or  plea  of  not  guilty ",  upon  which 
pica  alone  the  prifoner  can  receive  his  final  judgment  of  death. 
In  cafe  of  an  indidlment  of  felony  or  treafon,  there  can  be  no 
fpecial  j unification  put  in  by  way  of  plea.  As,  on  an  indidlment 
for  murder,  a  man  cannot,  plead  that  it  was  in  his  own  defence 
againft  a  robber  on  the  highway,  or  a  burglar ;  but  he  mnft 
plead  the  general  ilTue,-  not  guilty,  and  give  this  fpecial  matter 
in  evidence.  For  (belides  that  thefe  pleas  do  in  effedl  amount  to 
the  general  ilTue ;  fince,  if  true,  the  prifoner  is  moft  clearly 
not  guilty)  as  the  fadls  in  treafon  are  laid  to  be  done  p}'0- 

•  2  Hal.  P.  C.  239.  »  Sec  appendix,  §.  1. 
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ditorie  et  contra  ligcantiae  fuae  debitwn  ;  and,  in  felony,  that  the 
killing  was  Aqx\z  felonice  •,  thefe  charges,  of  a  traiterous  or  fe¬ 
lonious  intent,  are  the  points  and  very  gijl  of  the  indidinent, 
and  muH;  be  anfwered  diredlly,  by  the  general  negative,  not 
guilty  j  and  the  jury  upon  the  evidence  will  take  notice  of  any 
defenlive  matter,  and  give  their  verdidt  accordingly,  as  effec¬ 
tually  as  if  it  were,  or  could  be,  fpecially  pleaded.  So  that  this  is, 
upon  all  accounts,  the  mod;  advantageous  plea  for  the  prifoner 

When  the  prifoner  hath  thus  pleaded  not  guilty,  ?ion  culpa- 
bills,  or  nient  culpable  •,  which  was  formerly  ufed  to  be  abbre¬ 
viated  upon  the  minutes,  thus,  “  non  (or  cull''s\\&  clerk  of 

the  aflife,  or  clerk  of  the  arraigns,  on  behalf  of  the  crown  replies, 
that  the  prifoner  is  guilty,  and  that  he  is  ready  to  prove  him  fo. 
This  is  done  by  two  manofyllables  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  abbre¬ 
viation,  “  cul.  ^pr^t”  which  fignifies  firft  that  the  prifoner  is 
guilty,  {cul.  culpable,  or  culpabilis)  and  then  that  the  king  is 
ready-  to  prove  him  fo ;  p7-it,  praejlo  funi,  or  par  at  us  verificare. 
This  is  therefore  a  replication  on  behalf  of  the  king  viva  voce 
at  the  bar  •,  which  was  formerly  the  courfe  in  all  pleadings,  as 
well  in  civil  as  in  criminal  caufes.  And  that  Was  done  in  the 
concifeft  manner :  for  when  the  pleader  intended  to  demur,  he 
exprelfed  his  demurrer  in  a  lingle  word,  judgment  dignifying 
that  he  demanded  judgment  whether  the  writ,  declaration,  plea, 
&c.  either  In  form  or  matter,  were  fufiiciently  good  in  law  : 
and  if  he  meant  to  reft  on  the  truth  of  the  faefts  pleaded,  he 
exprelfed  that  alfo  in  a  fingle  fyllable,  “ dignifying  that 
he  was  ready  to  prove  his  alfertions  ;  as  may  be  obferved  from 
the  yearbooks  and  other  antient  repofitories  of  law By  this 
replication^ the  king  and  the  prifoner  are  therefore  at  ifl'ue  :  for 
we  may  remember,  in  our  ftridures  upon  pleadings  in  the  prece¬ 
ding  book  it  was  obferved,  that  when  the  parties  come  to  a 
fail,  which  is  affirmed  on  one  fide  and  denied  on  the  other,  then 
they  are  faid  to  be  at  ifl'ue  in  point  of  fail:  which  is  evidently 

f  2  Hal.  P.  C.  258.  '  See  Vol.  III.  pag.  312. 
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the  cafe  here,  in  the  plea  oi  non  cuL  by  the  prifoner ;  and  the 
replication  of  cid.  by  the  clerk.  And  we  may  alfo  remember, 
that  the  ufual  conclufion  of  all  affirmative  pleadings,  as  this  of 
cuL  or  guilty  is,  was  by  an  averment  in  theie  words,  “  and  this 
“he  is  ready  to  verify;  et  hoc  paratns  ejl  ’verificare which 
fame  thing  is  here  exprelled  by  the  fingle  word,  “  prtt” 

How  our  courts  came  to  exprefs  a  matter  of  this  importance 
in  fo  odd  and  obfcure  a  manner,  “  rem  tantam  tarn  negligenterP' 
can  hardly  be  pronounced  with  certainty.  It  may  perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  be  accounted  for  by  fuppoling,  that  thefe  were  at  firft  ffiort 
notes,  to  help  the  memory  of  the  clerk,  and  remind  him  what 
he  was  to  reply  ;  or  elfe  it  was  the  Ihort  method  of  taking  down 
in  court,  upon  the  minutes,  the  replication  and  averment  j  “  cuL 
“  prit which  afterwards  the  ignorance  of  fucceeding  clerks 
adopted  for  the  very  words  to  be  by  them  Ipoken 

•  But  however  it  may  have  arifen,  the  joining  of  iflue  (which, 
though  now  ufually  entered  on  the  record  ‘,  is  no  otherwife 
joined  “  in  any  part  of  the  proceedings)  feems  to  be  clearly  the 
meaning  of  this  obfcure  expreffion  ;  which  has  puzzled  our 
moft  ingenious  etymologifts,  and  is  commonly  underflood  as  if 
the  clerk  of  the  arraigns,  immediately  on  plea  pleaded,  had  fixed 
an  opprobrious  name  on  the  prifoner,  by  afking  him,  “  culprit^ 
“  how  wilt  thou  be  tried  ?”  for  immediately  upon  iflue  joined 
it  is  enquired  of  the  prifoner,  by  what  trial  he  will  make  his 
Innocence  appear.  This  form  has  at  prefent  reference  to  appeals 
and  approvements  only,  wherein  the  appellee  has  his  choice, 
either  to  try  the  accufation  by  battel  or  by  jury.  But  upon  in- 


*  Of  this  ignorance  we  may  fee  daily  the  officer  bids  the  crier  number  them,  for 
inllances,  in  the  abufe  of  two  legal  terms  which  the  word  in  law-french  is,  “  coun^ 
of  antient  French ;  one,  the  prologue  to  all  “  te%  but  we  now  hear  it  pronounced  in 
proclamations,  “  oyexy  or  hear  ye,”  which  very  good  Engliffi,  **  count  thefc.” 
is  generally  pronounced  moll  unmeaningly  t  Sec  appendix,  i. 

**  O  yes  the  other,  a  more  pardonable  “  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  399, 

miflake,  riz,  when  a  jury  are  all  fworn,  2  Hal.  P.  C.  258. 
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didments,  fince  the  abolition  of  ordeal,  there  can  be  no  other 
trial  but  that  by  jury,  per  pais,  or  by  the  country  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  prifoner  refufes  to  put  himfelf  upon  the  inqueft  in 
the  ufual  form,  that  is,  to  anfwer  that  he  will  be  tried  by  God 
and  the  country  *,  if  a  commoner ;  and,  if  a  peer,  by  God  and 
his  peers  ;  the  indi(5lment,  if  in  treafon,  is  taken  pro  confejfo  : 
and  the  prifoner,  in  cafes  of  felony,  is  adjudged  to  ftand  mute, 
and,  if  he  perfeveres  in  his  obftinacy,  fliall  be  condemned  to 
the  peine  fort  et  dure. 

When  the  prifoner  has  thus  put  himfelf  upon  his  trial,  the 
clerk  anfwers  in  the  humane  language  of  the  law,  which  always 
hopes  that  the  party’s  innocence  rather  than  his  guilt  may  appear, 

God  fend  thee  a  good  deliverance.”  And  then  they  proceed, 
as  foon  as  conveniently  may  be,  to  the  trial  j  the  manner  of 
which  will  be  confidered  at  large  in  the  next  chapter. 


*  A  learned  author,  who  is  very  feldom  the  trial  by  ordealwi^^  formerly  to  be  called 
miftaken  in  his  conjedlures,  has  obferved  judicium  Dei,  But  it  ihould  feein,  that  when 
that  the  proper  anfwer  is  ity.God  or  the  the  qucllion  gives  the  prifoner  an  option, 
couTJiryj*  that  is,  cither  by  ordeul  or  by  his  anfwer  muft  be  pofitive  ^  and  not  in 
jury  j  becaufe  the  quellion  fuppofes  an  op-  the  disjunctive,  which  returns  the  option 
tion  in  the  prifoner.  And  certainly  it  gives  back  to  the  profecutor. 
fome  countenance  to  this  obfervation,  that  ^  Xclynge.  57.  State  Trials,  . 
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Chapter  the  twenty  seventh. 

Of  trial,  and  CONVICTION. 


TH  E  feveral  methods  of  trial  and  convi£tion  of  offenders, 
eftabliflied  by  the  laws  of  England,  were  formerly  more 
numerous  than  at  prefent,  through  the  fuperftition  of  our  Saxon 
anceftors  :  who,  like  other  northern  nations,  were  extremely 
addidled  to  divination  ;  a  chara6ter,  which  Tacitus  obferves  of 
the  antient  Germans  *.  They  therefore  invented  a  confiderable 
number  of  methods  of  purgation  or  trial,  to  preferve  innocence 
from  the  danger  of  falfe  witneffes,  and  in  confequence  of  a  no¬ 
tion  that  God  would  always  interpofe  miraculoufly,  to  vindicate 
the  guiltlefs. 

1.  The  moft  antient  fpecies  of  trial  was  that  by  ordeal ; 
which  was  peculiarly  diftinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of  judicium 
Dei }  and  fometimes  ‘vulgaris  purgatio,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the 
canonical  purgation,  which  was  by  the  oath  of  the  party.  This 
was  of  two  forts  ^  either yf/v-ordeal,  or  ordeal  j  the  for¬ 

mer  being  confined  to  perfons  of  higher  rank,  the  latter  to  the 
common  people  Both  thefe  might  be  performed  by  deputy  : 


^  de  tnor.  Germ,  i  o,  rel per  eiquam,  pro  dherfitate  condHionh  ho- 

^  Mirr.  c.  3.  §.23-  mhium  :  per  ferriim  calidum^  ft  fuertt  homo 

^  Tenetur  Je  purgare  is  qui  accufatur,  per  liber  j  per  erquam,  f:  fuerlt  rujiicus,  (Glanv.  , 

Dei  judicium  5  fdlicet,  per  ealidum  f err  urn,  1.  14.  c,  i.) 
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but  the  principal  was  to  anfwer  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  trial }  the 
deputy  only  venturing  fome  corporal  pain,  for  hire,  or  perhaps 
for  friendfhip  Fire-ordeal  was  performed  either  by  taking  up 
in  the  hand,  unhurt,  a  piece  of  red  hot  iron,  of  one,  two,  or 
three  pounds  weight ;  or  elfe  by  walking,  barefoot,  and  blind¬ 
fold,  over  nine  redhot  plowfliares,  laid  lengthwife  at  unequal 
diftances  :  and  if  the  party  efcaped  being  hurt,  he  was  adjudged 
innocent  j  but  if  it  happened  otherwife,  as  without  collufion  it 
ufually  did,  he  was  then  condemned  as  guilty.  However,  by 
this  latter  method  queen  Emma,  the  mother  of  Edward  the 
confeflbr,-  is  mentioned  to  have  cleared  her  charadter,  when  fuf- 
pedted  of  familiarity  with  Alwyn  bifliop  of  Winchefter 

WATER-ordeal  was  performed,  either  by  plunging  the  bare 
arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  ^boiling  water,  and  efcaping  unhurt 
thereby  :  or  by  calling  the  perfon  fufpedled  into  a  river  or  pond 
of  cold  water  ;  and,  if  he  floated  therein  without  any  adlion  of 
fwimraing,  it  was  deemed  an  evidence  of  his  guilt ;  but,  if  he 
funk,  he  was  acquitted.  It  is  ealy  to  trace  out  the  traditional  re¬ 
lics  of  this  water-ordeal,  in  the  ignorant  barbarity  flill  pradlifed 
in  many  cour^tries  to  difeover  witches,  by  calling  them  into  a 
pool  of  water,  and  drowning  them  to  prove  their  innocence. 
And  in  the  Eallern  empire  the  fire-ordeal  was  ufed  to  the  fame 
purpofe  by  the  emperor  Theodore  Lafearis ;  who,  attributing 
his  ficknefs  to  magic,  caufed  all  thofe  whom  he  fufpedled  to 
handle  the  hot  iron  :  thus  joining  (as  has  been  well  remarked 
to  the  moll  dubious  crime  in  the  world,  the  moll  dubious  proof 
of  innocence. 

And  indeed  this  purgation  by  ordeal  feems  to  have  been  very 
antient,  and  very  univerfal,  in  the  times  of  fuperllitious  barbarity. 
It  was  known  to  the  antient  Greeks :  for  in  the  Antigone  of 

**  This  is  ftiJl  exprefled  in  that  common  ®  Tho.  Rudborne ////?.  L  4. 

form  of  fpeech,  of  ‘‘  going  through  fire  and  c.  i . 

“  water  to  ferve  another,”  ^  Sp.  L.  b.  12.  c.  5. 

T  t 
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Sophocles®,  a  perfon,  fufpecSted  by  Creon  of  a  mifdemefnor,  de¬ 
clares  himfelf  ready  “  to  handle  hot  iron  and  to  walk  over  fire,” 
in  order  to  manifeft  his  innocence  j  which,  the  fcholiaft  tells 
us,  was  then  a  very  ufual  purgation.  And  Grotius  **  gives  us 
many  inftances  of  water-ordeal  in  Bithynia,  Sardinia,  and  other 
places.  There  is  alfo  a  very  peculiar  fpecies  of  water-ordeal, 
faid  to  prevail  among  the  Indians  on  the  coafi:  of  Malabar ; 
where  a  perfon  accufed  of  any  enormous  crime  is  obliged  to  fwim 
over  a  large  river  abounding  with  crocodiles,  and,  if  he  efcapes 
unhurt,  he  is  reputed  innocent.  As  in  Siam,  befides  the  ufual 
methods  of  fire  and  water-ordeal,  both  parties  are  fonietimes 
expofed  to  the  fury  of  a  tiger  let  loofe  for  that  purpofe :  and,  if 
the  bead:  fpares  either,  that  perfon  is  accounted  innocent  j  if 
neither,  both  are  hdd  to  be  guilty ;  but  if  he  fpares  both,  the 
trial  is  incomplete,  and  they  proceed  to  a  more  certain'criterion  *. 

One  cannot  but  be  aftoniflied  at  the  folly  and  impiety  of 
pronouncing  a  man  guilty,  unlefs  he  was  cleared  by  a  miracle  j 
and  of  expedling  that  all  the  powers  of  nature  fliould  be  fuf- 
pended,  by  an  immediate  interpofition  of  providence  to  fave  the 
innocent,  vvhenever  it  was  prefumptuoufly  required.  And  yet 
in  England,  fo  late  as  king  John’s  time,  we  find  grants  to  the 
bifhops  and  clergy  to  ufe  the  judicium  fcrri,  aquacy  et  ignis 
And,  both  in'England  and  Sweden,  the  clergy  prefided  at  this 
trial,  and  it^  was  only  performed  in  the'  churches  or  in  other, 
confecrated  ground  :  for  which  Stiernhook  *  gives  the  reafon 
“  non  defuit  illis  operae  et  labor  is  pretium  ;  fcmper  enim  ab  ejiif- 
“  modi  judicio  aliquid  lucri  Jacerdotibus  obveniebat."  But,  to  give 
it  it’s  due  praife,  we  find  the  canon  law  very  early  declaring 
againd  trial  by  ordeal,  or  vulgaris  purgatio,  as  being  the  fabric 
of  the  devil,  “  cutn  Jit  contra  praeceptum  Dotnini,  non  tentabis 
“  Dominum  Deum  tiium Upon  this  authority,  though  the 

5  V.  270.  ^  Je  jure  Suecnum,  /.  1.  r.  8. 

On  Numb.  V.  17.  ^Dccret.  part.  2  cauj.  2.qu.  5.  dijl.  7. 

‘  Mod.  Univ.  Hill,  vii,  266.  ,  Dei  retail  liC.  3.  tit.  50,  c.  9.  £3*  ibid, 

Spelm.  433. 
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canons  themfelves  were  of  no  validity  in  England,  it  was  thought 
proper  (as  had  been  done  in  Denmark  above  a  century  before ") 
to  difufe  and  abolifli  this  trial  entirely  in  our  courts  of  juftice, 
by  an  adt  of  parliament  in  3  Hen.  III.  according  to  fir  Edward 
Coke  or  rather  by  an  order  of  the  king  in  council 

II.  Another  fpecies  of  purgation,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the 
former,  but  probably  fprung  from  a  prefumptuous  abufe  of  re¬ 
velation  in  the  ages  of  dark  fuperftition,  was  the  corfnedt  or 
morfel  of  execration  :  being  a  piece  of  cheefe  or  bread,  of  about 
an  ounce  in  weight,  which  was  confecrated  with  a  form  of  ex- 
orcifm  ;  defiring  of  the  Almighty  that  it  might  caufe  convulfions 
and  palenefs,  and  find  no  paffage,  if  the  man  was  really  guilty  ; 
but  might  turn  to  health  and  nourifhment,  if  he  was  innocent*’: 
as  the  water  of  jealoufy  among  the  Jews  was,  by  God’s  efpecial 
appointment,  to  caufe  the  belly  to  fwell  and  the  thigh  to  rot,  if 
the  .woman  was  guilty  of  adultery.  This  corfned  was  then  given 
to  the  fufpefted  perfon  ;  who  at  the  fame  time  alfo  received  the 
holy  facrament  ® :  if  indeed  the  corfned  was  not,  as  fome  have 
fufpedted,  the  facramcntal  bread  itfelf ;  till  the  fubfequent  in¬ 
vention  of  tranfubftantiation  preferved  it  from  profane  ufes  with 
a  more  profound  refpedl  than  formerly.  Our  hiftorians  afTure  us, 
that  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the 
confefTor,  abjuring  the  death  of  the  king’s  brother,  at  laft  ap¬ 
pealed  to  his  corfned,  “  per  buccellam  deglutiendam  abjuravit 
which  duck  in  his  throat  and  killed  him.  This  cufitom  has  been 
long  fince  gradually  aboliflied,  though  the  remembrance  of  it 
dill  fubfids  in  certain  phrafes  of  abjuration  retained  among  the 
common  people 


^  Mod.  Uu.  Hift.  xxxii.  105* 
o  9  Rep.  32* 

P  I  Rym.  228.  Spelm.  GIoJ/l  326* 
2  Pryn.  Rec.  Append.  20.  Seld,  Eadm, 
fol.  48. 

Spelm.  G/.  43g, 


**  Numb.  ch.  v. 

*  LL^  Canute  r.  6.  * 

*  Ingulph. 

“  As,  I  will  take  the  facrament  upon 
ft ;  may  this  morfel  be  my  laft.  and  the 
like, 

,  H  o  w- 
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However  we  cannot  but  remark,  that  though  in  European 
countries  this  cuftom  moft  probably  arofe  from  an  abufe  of  re¬ 
vealed  religion,  yet  credulity  and  fuperftition  will,  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  climates,  produce  the  fame  or  fimilar  effedts.  And 
therefore  we  fliall  not  be  furprized  to  find,  that  in  the  kingdom 
of  Pegu  there  ftill  fubfifts  a  trial  by  the  corfned;  very  fimilar  to 
that  of  our  anceftors,  only  fubftituting  raw  rice  inftead  of  bread 
And,  in  the  kingdom  of  Monomopata,  they  have  a  method  of 
deciding  lawfuits  equally  whimfical  and  uncertain.  The  witncfs 
for  the  plaintiff  chews  the  bark  of  a  tree,  endued  with  an  emetic 
quality  ;  which,  being  fufficiently  mafticated,  is  then  infufed  in 
water,  which  is  given  the  defendant  to  drink.  If  his  ftomach 
rejefts  it,  he  is  condemned  :  if  it  ftays  with  him,  he  is  abfolved, 
unlefs  the  plaintiff  will  drink  fome  of  the  fame  water ;  and,  if 
it  ftays  with  him  alfo,  the  fuit  is  left  undetermined  *. 

These  two  antiquated  methods  of  trial  were  principally  in 
ufe  among  our  Saxon  anceftors.  The  next,  which  ftill  remains 
in  force,  though  very  rarely  in  ufe,  owes  it’s  introdudlion  among 
us  to  the  princes  of  the  Norman  line.  And  that  is 

III.  The  trial  hy^battely  duel,  or  fingle  combat  :  which  was 
another  fpecies  of  prefumptuous  appeals  to  providence,  under  an 
expedlation  that  heaven  would  unqueftionably  give  the  vidlory  to 
the  innocent  or  injured  party.  The  nature  of  this  trial  in  cafes 
of  civil  injury,  upon  iflue  joined  in  a  writ  of  right,  was  fully 
difcufl'ed  in  the  preceding  book^:  to  which  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  the  trial  by  battel  may  be  demanded  at  the  eledlion  of  the 
appellee,  in  either  an  appeal  or  an  approvement;  and  that  it  is 
carried  on  with  equal  folemnity  as  that  on  a  writ  of  right  :  but 
with  this  difference,  that  there  each  party  might  hire  a  champion, 
but  here  they  muft  fight  in  their  proper  perfons.  And  therefore 
if  the  appellant  or  approver  be  a  woman,  a  prieft,  an  infant,  or 

Mod.  Univ.  Hlil.  vii.  129.  t  See  Yol.  III.  pag.  337. 

^  Ihid.  XV.  464. 
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of  the  age  of  fixty,  or  lame,  or  blind,  he  or  fhe  may  counterplead 
and  refufe  the  wager  of  battel ;  and  compel  the  appellee  to  put 
himfelf  upon  the  country.  Alfo  peers  of  the  realm,  bringing  an 
appeal,  fliall  not  be  challenged  to  wage  battel,  on  account  of  the 
dignity  of  their  perfons ;  nor  the  citizens  of  London,  by  fpecial 
charter,  becaufe  fighting  feems  foreign  to  their  education  and 
employment.  So  likewife  if  the  crime  be  notorious  as  if  the 
thief  be  taken  with  the  mainour,  or  the  murderer  in  the  room 
with  a  bloody  knife,  the  appellant  may  refufe  the  tender  of  battel 
from'  the  appellee  *  j  for  it  is  unreafonable  that  an  innocent  man 
fhould  ftake  his  life  againft  one  who  is  already  half-convidted. 

The  form  and  manner  of  waging  battel  upon  appeals  are 
much  the  fame  as  upon  a  writ  of  right;  only  the  oaths  of 
the  two  combatants  are  vaftly  more  ftriking  and  folemn  The 
appellee,  when  appealed  of  felony,  pleads  not  guilty,  and  throws 
down  his  glove,  and  declares  he  will  defend  the  fame  by  his 
body  :  the  appellant  takes  up  the  glove,  and  replies  that  he  is 
ready  to  make  good  the  appeal,  body  for  body.  And  thereupon 
the  appellee,  taking  the  book  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left 
the  right  hand  of  his  antagonift,  fwears  to  this  elfe(ft.  “  Hoc 
**  audi,  homo,  quern  per  nianum  tejieo,"  &c:  “  hear  this,  O  man 
whom  I  hold  by  the  hand,  who  called  thyfelf  John  by  the 
“  name  of  baptifm,  that  I,  who  call  myfelf  Thomas  by  the  name 
“  of  baptifm,  did  not  felonioufly  murder  thy  father,  William 
“  by  name,  nor  am  any  way  guilty  of  the  faid  felony.  So  help 
“  me  God,  and  the  faints ;  and  this  I  will  defend  againft  thee 
“  by  my  body,  as  this  court  lhall  award.”  To  which  the  ap¬ 
pellant  replies,  holding  the  bible  and  his  antagonift’s  hand  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  other :  “  hear  this,  O  man  whom  I  hold 
by  the  hand,  who  calleft  thyfelf  Thomas  by  the  name  of  bap- 
“  tifm,  that  thou  art  perjured  ;  and  therefore  perjured,  becaufe 
“  that  thou  felonioufly  didft  murder  my  father,  William  by 
^  name.  So  help  me  God  and  the  faints ;  and  this  I  will  prove 

*  riet.  /.I.  c,  34.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  426. 

“  againft 


^  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  427. 
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“  againft  thee  by  my  body,  as  this  court  fliall  award  The 
battel  is  then  to  be  fought  with  the  fame  weapons,  'viz,  batons, 
the  fame  folemnity,  and  the  fame  oath  againft  amulets  and  for- 
cery,  that  are  ufed  in  the  civil  combat ;  and  if  the  appellee  be 
fb  far  vanquiflied,  that  he  cannot  or  will  not  fight  any  longer, 
he  fhall  be  adjudged  to  be  hanged  immediately  and  then,  as 
well  as  if  he  be  killed  in  battel,  providence  is  deemed  to  have 
determined  in  favour  of  the  truth,  and  his  blood  fliall  be  at¬ 
tainted.  But  if  he  kills  the  appellant,  or  can  maintain  the  fight 
from  funrifing  till  the  ftars  appear  in  the  evening,  he  fhall  be 
acquitted.  So  alfo  if  the  appellant  becomes  recreant,  and  pro¬ 
nounces  the  horrible  word  of  O'avetiy  he  fliall  lofc  his  liberatn  le- 
geWy  and  become  infamous ;  and  the  appellee  fliall  recover  his 
damages,  and  alfo  be  for  ever  quit,  not  only  of  the  appeal,  but 
of  all  indidlments  likewife  for  the  fame  offence. 

IV.  The  fourth  method  of  trial  ufed  In  criminal  cafes  is  that 
by  the  peers  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  court  of  parliament,  or  the 
court  of  the  lord  high  ftevvard,  when  a  peer  is  capitally  indidted. 
Of  this  enough  has  been  faid  in  a  former  chapter  '  j  to  which  I’ 
fliall  now  only  add,  that,  in  the  method  and  regulations  of  it’s 
proceedings,  it  differs  little  from  the  trial  per  patrianiy  or  by 
jury  :  except  that  the  peers  need  not  all  agree  in  their  verdidt ; 
but  the  greater  number,  confifting  of  twelve  at  the  leaf!:,  will 
conclude,  and  bind  the  minority 

V.  The  trial  by  jury,  or  the  country,  per  patrianiy  is  alfo 
that  trial  by  the  peers  of  every  Engliiliman,  which,  as  the 
grand  bulwark  of  his  liberties,  is  fecured  to  him  by  the  great 

^  There  is  a  flriking  refemblance  be*  fo^er  was  the  caufe  of  his  death  ;  the 
tween  this  procefs,  and  that  of  the  court  of  prifoner,  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
Areopagus  2,t  Athens,  for  murder  j  wherein  charge  againft  him.  (Pott.  Antiqu.  b.  i. 
the  profecutor  and  prifoner  were  both  fworn  c.  1 9.) 
in  the  moft  folemn  manner  :  the  profecutor,  ^  Sec  pag.  259, 

that  he  was  related  to  the  deceafed  (for  ^  Kelynge.56.  Stat.  7W.  III.  c.  3,  §.11* 
none  but  near  relations  were  permitted  to  Fofter,  247.- 
profccute  in  that  court)  and  that  the  pri- 
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charter  ' ;  “  nullus  liber  homo  capiatiir,  vel  imprifonetiir,  ant  exitlety 
**  at(t  alt  quo  alio  modo  dejlriiatury^uiji  per  legale  judicium  pariwn 
“  ftiorum,  vel  per  legem  terrae” 

The  antiquity  and  excellence  of  this  trial,  for  the  fettling  of 
civil  property,  has  before  been  explained  at  larged  And  it  will 
hold  much  ftronger  in  criminal  cafes ;  fince,  in  times  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  danger,  more  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  violence 
and  partiality  of  judges  appointed  by  the  crown,  in  fuits  between 
the  king  and  the  fubjedl,  than  in  difputes  between  one  individual 
and  another,  to  fettle  the  metes  and  boundaries  of  private  pro¬ 
perty.  Our  law  has  therefore  wifely  placed  this  flrong  and  two¬ 
fold  barrier,  of  a  prefentment  and  a  trial  by  jury,  betvveen 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  the  prerogative  of  the  crownT 
It  was  neceffary,  for  preferving  the  admirable  ballanee  of  bur 
conftitution,  to  veil  the  executive  powder  of  the  laws  in  the 
prince  :  and  yet  this  power  might  be  dangerous  and  deftrubtive 
to  that  very  conftitution,  if  exerted  without  check  or  control,  by 
juftices  of  oyer  and  terminer  occafionally  named  by  the  crown  y 
who  might  then,  as  in  France  or  Turkey,  imprifon,'  difpatch, 
or  exile  any  man  that  was  obnoxious  to  the  government,  by  an. 
inftant  declaration,  that  fuch  is  their  will  and  pleafure.  But  the- 
founders  of  the  Englilh  laws  have  with  excellent  forecaft  con- 
trived,  that  no  man  fhould  be  called  to  anfwer  to  the  king  for 
any  capital  crime,  unlefs  upon  the  preparatory  accufation  of 
twelve  or  more  of  his  fellow  fubjebts,  the  grand  jury  :  and  that 
the  truth  of  every  accufation,  whether  preferred  in  the  lhap'e  of 
indiblment,  information,  or  appeal,  fliould  afterwards  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  unanimous  fuftrage  of  twelve  of  his  equals  and 
neighbours,  indifferently  chofen,  and  fuperior  to  all  fufpicion. 
So  that  the  liberties  of  England  cannot  but  fubfift,  fo  long  as  this 
palladium  remains  facred  and  inviolate,  not  only  from  all  open- 
attacks,  (which  none  will  be  fo  hardy  as  to  make)  but  alfo  frorii 
all  fecret  machinations,  which  may  fap  and  undermine  it  j  by, 
introducing  new  and  arbitrary  methods  of  trial,  by  juftices  of' 

®  9  Hen.  III.  c,  29.  ^  Sec  Vol.  III.  pag.  379. 
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the  peace,  commiflioners  of  the  revenue,  and  courts  of  con- 
fcience.  And  however  convenia^t  thefe  may  appear  at  firft,  (as 
doubtlefs  all  arbitrary  powers,  well  executed,  are  the  moft  con^ 
venient)  yet  let  it  be  again  remembered,  that  delays,  and  little 
inconveniences  in  the  forms  of  juftice,  are  the  price  that  all  free 
nations  muft  pay  for  their  liberty  in  more  fubftantial  matters  ; 
that  thefe  inroads  upon  this  facred  bulwark  of  the  nation  are 
fundamentally  oppofite  to  the  fpirit  of  our  conftitution ;  and 
that,  though  begun  in  trifles,  the  precedent  may  gradually  in- 
creafe  and  fpread,  to  the  utter  difufe  of  juries  in  queftions  of  the 
moft  momentous  concern. 

What  was  faid  of  juries  in  general,  and  the  trial  thereby, 
in  civil  cafes,  will  greatly  fliorten  our  prefent  remarks,  with 
regard  to  the  trial  of  criminal  fuits  •,  indidlments,  informations, 
and  appeals  :  which  trial  1  lhall  confider  in  the  fame  method 
that  I  did  the  former ;  by  following  the  order  and  courfe  of  the 
proceedings  themfelves,  as  the  moft  clear  and  perfpicuous  way 
of  treating  it. 

When  therefore  a  prifoner  on  his  arraignment  has  pleaded 
7iot  guilty,  and  for  his  trial  hath  put  himfelf  upon  the  country, 
which  country  the  jury  are,  the  flieriff  of  the  county  muft  re¬ 
turn  a  panel  of  jurors,  liberos  et  legales  bommes,  de  viemeto 
that  is,  freeholders,  without  juft  exception,  and  of  the  viftie  or 
neighbourhood  ;  which  is  interpreted  to  be  of  the  county  where 
the  fadt  is  committed  K  If  the  proceedings  are  before  the  court 
of  king’s  bench,  there  is  time  allowed,  between  the  arraign¬ 
ment  and  the  trial,  for  a  jury  to  be  impanelled  by  writ  of  venire 
facias  to  the  flteriff,  as  in  civil  caufes  :  and  the  trial  in  cafe  of  a 
mifdemefnor  is  had  at  niji  prius,  unlefs  it  be  of  fuch  confequence 
as  to  merit  a  trial  at  bar ;  which  is  always  invariably  had  when 
the  prifoner  is  tried  for  any  capital  offence.  But,  before  com- 
milftoners  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery,  the  flieriff  by 
virtue  of  a  general  precept  diredted  to  him  beforehand,  returns 
c  2  Hai.  P.  C,  264.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  403. 
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to  the  court  a  panel  of  forty  eight  jurors,  to  try  all  felons  that 
may  be  called  upon  their  trial  at  that  feflion :  and  therefore  it  is 
there  ufual  to  try  all  felons  immediately,  or  foon,  after  their 
arraignment.  But  it  is  not  cuftomary,  nor  agreeable  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  courfe  of  proceedings,  unlefs  by  confent  of  parties,  to  try 
perfons  indidted  of  fmaller  mifdemefnors  at  the  fame  court  in 
which  they  have  pleaded  not  guilty,  or  traverfed  the  indidlment. 
But  they  ufually  give  fecurity  to  the  court,  to  appear  at  the  next 
afiifes  or  feflion,  and  then  and  there  to  try  the  traverfe,  giving 
notice  to  the  profecutor  of  the  fame. 

I N  cafes  of  high  treafon,  whereby  corruption  of  blood  may 
enfue,  or  mifpriflon  of  fuch  treafon,  it  is  enadted  by  flatute 
7  W.  III.  c.  3.  firfl:,  that  no  perfon  fliall  be  tried  for  any  fuch 
treafon,  except  an  attempt  to  aflaflinate  the  king,  unlefs  the  in- 
didlment  he  found  within  three  years  after  the  offence  commit¬ 
ted  :  next,  that  the  prifoner  fhall  have  a  copy  of  the  indidt- 
ment,  but  not  the  names  of  the  witnelfes,  five  days  at  leafl:  be¬ 
fore  the  trial ;  that  is,  upon  the  true  conflrudtion  of  the  adl, 
before  his  arraignment*' ;  for  then  is  his  time  to  take  any  ex¬ 
ceptions  thereto,  by  way  of  plea  or  demurrer :  thirdly,  that  he 
fhall  alfo  have  a  copy  of  the  panel  of  jurors  two  days  before  his 
trial  :  and,  lafUy,  that  he  fliall  have  the  fame  compulfive  pro- 
cefs  to  bring  in  his  witnefles  for  him,  as  was  ufual  to  compel 
their  appearance  againf  him.  And,  by  ftatute  7  Ann.  c.  21. 
(vvhich  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  deceafe  of  the  late  pre¬ 
tender)  all  perfons,  indidted  for  high  treafon  or  rnifprifion  there¬ 
of,  fliall  have  not  only  a  copy  of  the  indidlment,  but  a  lift  of 
all  the  witnefles  to  be  produced,  and  of  the  jurors  impanelled, 
with  their  profefllons  and  places  of  abode,  delivered  to  him  ten 
days  before  the  trial,  and  in  the  prefence  of  two  witneflfes ;  the 
better  to  prepare  him  to  make  his  challenges  and  defence.  But 
this  ladl  adt,  fo  far  as  it  affedted  indidlments  for  the  inferior  fpe- 
cies  of  high  treafon,  refpedling  the  coin  and  the  royal  feals,  is 
repealed  by  the  ftatute  6  Geo.  III.  c.  53.  elfe  it  had  been  im- 
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pofTible  to  have  tried  thofe  offences  in  the  fame  circuit  in  which 
they  are  indidled  :  for  ten  clear  days,  between  the  finding  and 
the  trial  of  the  indictment,  will  exceed  the  time  ufually  allotted 
for  any  fcffion  of  oyer  and  terminer'.  And  no  perfon  indiCled  for 
felony  is,  or  (as  the  law  Hands)  ever  can  be,  entitled  to  fuch 
copies,  before  the  time  of  his  trial 

When  the  trial  is  called  on,  the  jurors  are  to  be  fworn,  as 
they  appear,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  unlefs  they  are  challen¬ 
ged  by  the  party. 

Challenges  may  here  be  made,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  or  on  that  of  the  prifoner ;  and  either  to  the  whole  array, 
or  to  the  feparate  polls,  for  the  very  fame  reafons  that  they  may 
be  made  in  civil  caufes  For  it  is  here  at  leaft  as  neceflary,  as 
there,  that  the  flieriff  or  returning  officer  be  totally  indifferent ; 
that  where  an  alien  is  indiCted,  the  jury  fliould  be  de  medietatey 
or  half  foreigners ;  (  which  does  not  indeed  hold  in  treafons 
aliens  being  very  improper  judges  of  the  breach  of  allegiance 
to  the  king )  that  on  every  panel  there  fhould  be  a  competent 
number  of  hundredorsj  and  that  the  particular  jurors  fhould  be 
Omni  exceptione  majores-,  not  liable  to  objection  either  pf'opter  ho~ 
noris  refpedtiim,  propter  defeSlwn,  propter  affedluniy  or  propter  de- 
lidlnm. 

Challenges  upon  any  of  the  foregoing  accounts  are  ftiled 
challenges  /or  caufe which  may  be  without  Hint  in  both  cri¬ 
minal  and  civil  trials.  But  in  criminal  cafes,  or  at  leaH  in  capi¬ 
tal  ones,  there  is,  in  favorem  vitae,  allowed  to  the  prifoner  an 
arbitrary  and  capricious  fpecies  of  challenge  to  a  certain  number 
of  jurors,  without  fliewing  any  caufe  at  all  j  which  is  called  a 
peremptory  challenge  ;  a  provifion  full  of  that  tendernefs  and 
humanity  to  prifoners,  for  which  our  EngliHi  laws  are  juHly 
famous.  This  is  grounded  on  two  reafons.  i.  As  every  one 

*  See  Vol.  III.  pag.  359. 
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muft  be  fenfible,  what  fudden  Impreflions  and  unaccountable  pre¬ 
judices  we  are  apt  to  conceive  upon  the  bare  looks  and  geftures 
of  another;  and  how  neceflary  it  is,  that  a  prifoner  (when  put  to 
defend  his  life)  fliould  have  a  good  opinion  of  his  jury,  the  want 
of  which  might  totally  difconcert  him ;  the  law  wills  not  that 
he  fliould  be  tried  by  any  one  man  againft;  whom  he  has  con¬ 
ceived  a  prejudice,  even  without  being  able  to  afiign  a  reafon  for 
fuch  his  diflike.  2.  Becaufe,  upon  challenges  for  caufe  fliewn, 
if  the  reaibn  afligned  prove  infufiicient  to  fet  afide  the  juror, 
perhaps  the  bare  quelfioning  his  indifference  may  fometimes  pro¬ 
voke  a  refentment ;  to  prevent  all  ill  confequences  from  which, 
the  prifoner  is  fliill  at  liberty,  if  he  pleafes,  peremptorily  to  fet 
him  afide. 

This  privilege,  of  peremptory  challenges,  though  granted 
to  the  prifoner,  is  denied  to  the  king  by  the  flatute  33  Edw.  I. 
ft.  4.  which  enadls,  that  the  king  fliall  challenge  no  jurors 
without  afligning  a  caufe  certain,  to  be  tried  and  approved  by 
the  court.  However  it  is  held,  that  the  king  need  not  afiign 
his  caufe  of  challenge,  till  all  the  panel  is  gone  through,  and 
unlefs  there  cannot  be  a  full  jury  without  the  perfons  fo  chal¬ 
lenged.  And  then,  and  not  fooner,  the  king’s  counfel  muft 
(hew  the  caufe  :  other  wife  the  juror  fliall  be  fworn 

The  peremptory  challenges  of  the  prifoner  muft  however  have 
fome  reafonable  boundary ;  otherwife  he  might  never  be  tried. 
This  reafonable  boundary  is  fettled  by  the  common  law  to  be  the 
number  of  thirty  five ;  that  is,  one  under  the  number  of  three 
full  juries.  For  the  law  judges  that  five  and  thirty  are  fully 
fuflicient  to  allow  the  moft  timorous  man  to  challenge  through 
mere  caprice ;  and  that  he  who  peremptorily  challenges  a  greater 
number,  or  three  full  juries,  has  no  intention  to  be  tried  at  all. 
And  therefore  it  dealt  with  one,  who  peremptorily  challenges 
above  thirty  five,  and  will  not  retradl  his  challenge,  as  with  one 
who  ftands  mute  or  refufes  his  trial ;  by  fentencing  .him  to  the 

•  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  41 3.  2  Hal.  P.  C.  271, 
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f>i’ine  forte  et  dure  in  felony,  and  by  attainting  him  in  treafon 
And  fo  the  law  ftands  at  this  day  with  regard  to  treafon,  of  any 
kind. 

But  by  ftatute  22  Hen.VIII.  c.  14.  (which,  with  regard  to 
felonies,  (lands  unrepealed  by  ftatute  i  &  2  Ph.  &  Mar.  c.  lo.) 
by  this  ftatute,  I  fay,  no  perfon,  arraigned  for  felony,  can  be 
admitted  to  make  any  more  than  twenty  peremptory  challenges. 
But  how  if  the  prifoner  will  peremptorily  challenge  twenty  one  ? 
what  (hall  be  done  ?  The  old  opinion  was,  that  judgment  of 
peine  forte  et  dure  (liould  be  given,  as  where  he  challenged  thirty 
fix  at  the  common  law  ^  :  but  the  better  opinion  feems  to  be  % 
that  fuch  challenge  (hall  only  be  difrcgarded  and  overruled,  Be- 
caufe,  firft,  the  common  law  doth  not  inflidl  the  judgment  of 
penance  for  challenging  twenty  one,  neither  doth  the  ftatute 
inflidl  it  ■,  and  fo  heavy  a  judgment  (hall  not  be  impofed  by  im¬ 
plication.  Secondly,  the  words  of  the  ftatute  are,  “  that  he  be 
“  not  admitted  X.O  challenge  more  than  twenty;”  the  evident 
conftrudlion  of  which  is,  that  any  farther  challenge  fliall  be  dif- 
allowed  or  prevented  :  and  therefore,  being  null  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  never  in  fa<ft  a  challenge,  it  can  fubjeift  the  pri¬ 
foner  to  no  puni(hment ;  but  the  juror  (liall  be  regularly  fworn. 

If,  by  reafon  of  challenges  or  the  default  of  the  jurors,  a 
fufficient  number  cannot  be  had  of  the  original  panel,  a  tales 
may  be  awarded  as  in  civil  caufes  %  till  the  number  of  twelve  is 
fworn,  “  well  and  truly  to  try,  and  true  deliverance  make,  be- 
tween  our  fovereign  lord  the  king,  and  the  prifoner  whom 
they  have  in  charge ;  and  a  true  verdidl  to  give,  according  to 
“  their  evidence.” 

When  the  jury  is  fworn,  if  it  be  a  caufe  of  any  confequence, 
the  indidlment  is  ufually  opened,  and  the  evidence  marftialled, 
examined,  and  enforced  by  the  counfcl  for  the  crown,  or  profe- 

®  2  Hal.  P.  C.  268.  ^  3  Inft.  227.  2  Hal,  P.  C.  270. 
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cution.  But  it  is  a  fettled  rule  at  common  law,  that  no  counfel 
lliall  be  allowed  a  prifoner  upon  his  trial,  upon  the  general  ilfue, 
in  any  capital  crime,  unlefs  fome  point  of  law  ihall  arife  proper  to 
be  debated  A  rule,  which  (however  it  may  be  palliated  under 
cover  of  that  noble  declaration  of  the  law,  when  rightly  under- 
ftood,  that  the  judge  lliall  be  counfel  for  the  prifoner ;  that  is, 
fliall  fee  that  the  proceedings  againll:  him  are  legal  and  firifflly 
regular*)  feems  to  be  not  at  all  of  a  piece  with  the  reft  of  the 
humane  treatment  of  prifoners  by  the  Englifli  law.  For  upon 
what  face  of  reafon  can  that  afliftance  be  denied  to  fave  the  life 
of  a  man,  which  yet  is  allowed  him  in  profecutions  for  every 
petty  trefpafs  ?  Nor  indeed  is  it  ftridtly  fpeaking  a  part  of  our 
antient  law  :  for  the  mirrour“,  having  obferved  the  necefilty  of 
counfel  in  civil  fuits,  “  who  know  how  to  forward  and  defend 
“  the  caufe,  by  the  rules  of  law  and  cuftoms  of  the  realm,” 
immediately  afterwards  fubjoins  ;  “  and  more  neceflary  are  they 
“  for  defence  upon  indictments  and  appeals  of  felony,  than  upon 
“  pther  venial  caufes  And,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  judges 
themfelves  are  fo  fenfible  of  this  defeCl  in  our  modern  practice, 
that  they  feldom  fcruple  to  allow  a  prifoner  counfel  to  ftand  by 


®  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  400. 

*  Sir  Edward  Coke  (3  Infl.  137.)  gives 
another  additional  reafon  for  this  refufal, 
“  becaufe  the  evidence  to  convidla  prifoner 
**  fliould  be  fo  manifeft,  as  it  could  not  be 
‘‘  contradifled.”  It  was  therefore  thought 
too  dangerous  an  experiment,  to  let  an  ad¬ 
vocate  try,  whether  it  could  be  contradifled 
or  no. 

“  c.  3.  44. 

*'  Father  Parfons  the  jefult,  and  after 
himbilhopEllys,  (of  Englilh  liberty,  ii.  26.) 
have  imagined,  that  the  benefit  of  counfel 
to  plead  for  them  was  firll  denied  to  pri¬ 
foners  by  a  lav/  of  Henry  I,  meaning  (I 
prefume  )  chapters  47  and  48  of  the  code 
which  is  ufually  attributed  to  that  prince. 
‘‘  De  caujis  criminalihus  vel  cap}  tall  bus  nemo 
quaerat  £onJ}liu?tr,  quin  'unplacltatus  JIatim 


‘‘  pmiegety  Jine  omni  petit  lone  eonjilil. - In 

“  alils  omnibus  poteft  et  debet  uti  confilio^^  But 
this  coTiftliusHy  I  conceive,  fignifies  only  an 
imparlancsy  and  the  fetitio  conftlii  is  craving 
have  to  imparl  \  (See  Vol.IJl.  pag.  29S.) 
which  is  not  allowable  in  any  crimi¬ 
nal  profeciuion.  This  will  be  manifeft  by- 
comparing  this  law  with  a  co-temporary 
paffage  in  the  grand  coujiumier  of  Noman- 
dy,  (ch.  85.)  which  fpeaks  of  imparlancei 
in  perfonal  aflions.  Apres  Ci\  eji  tenu  le 
qucrelk  a  refpondre  ;  et  aura  congie  de  Joy 
**  conf cillery  I il  le  demande :  ety  quand  ilfera 
‘‘  confeilhy  il  pent  nyer  le  faill  dont  il  ejl  ac^ 
‘‘  cufe*^  Or,  as  it  Hands  in  the  Latin  text, 
( edit,  1 5  39-y)  “  ^erelatus  autem  pojlca  teve^ 
“  tur  rejpondere ;  et  habehit  licentiam  eonfit- 
“  hndiy  Ji  requirat :  habit 0  autem  eonJiliOy  de^ 
bet  fa  Hum  negare  quo  accufatus  eJlH 
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him  at  the  bar,  and  Inftrudl  him  what  queftions  to  afk,  or  even 
to  afk  queftions  for  him,  with  refpedl  to  matters  of  fad  :  for 
as  to  matters  of  law,  arifing  on  the  trial,  they  are  mtitled  to 
the  afliftance  of  counfel.  But  ftill  this  is  a  matter  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  left  to  the  good  pleafure  of  any  judge,  and  is 
worthy  the  interpoQtion  of  the  legiflature ;  which  has  fhewn 
it’s  inclination  to  indulge  prifoners  with  this  reafonable  afliftance, 
by  enading  in  ftatute  7  W,  III.  c.  3.  that  perfons  indiSled  for 
fuch  high  treafon,  as  works  a  corruption  of  the  blood,  or  mif- 
prifion  thereof,  may  make  their  full  defence  by  counfel,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  two,  to  be  named  by  the  prifoner  and  afligned  by  the 
court  or  judge :  and  this  indulgence,  by  ftatute  20  Geo.  II.  c.  30. 
is  extended  to  parliamentary  for  high  treafon^,  which 

were  excepted  in  the  former  ad. 

Th  e  dodrine  of  evidence  upon  pleas  of  the  crown  is,  in 
moft  refpeds,  the  fame  as  that  upon  civil  adions.  There  are 
however  a  few  leading  points,  wherein,  by  feveral  ftatutes  and 
refolutions,  a  difference  is  made  between  civil  and  criminal 
evidence. 

First,  in  all  cafes  of  high  treafon,  petit  treafon,  and  mif- 
prifion  of  treafon,  by  ftatutes  i  Edw.VI.  c.  12.  5  &6Edw.VI. 
c.  1 1,  and  I  &  2  Ph.  6c  Mar.  c.  10.  two  lawful  witnefles  are  re¬ 
quired  to  convid  a  prifoner  j  except  in  cafes  of  coining*,  and 
counterfeiting  the  feals  j  or  unlefs  the  party  fliall  willingly  and 
without  violence  confefs  the  fame.  By  ftatute  7  W.III.  c.  3.  in 
profecutions  for  thofe  treafons  to  which  that  ad  extends,  the 
fame  rule  is  again  enforced,  with  this  addition,  that  the  con- 
feflion  of  the  prifoner,  which  fliall  countervail  the  neceflity  of 
fuch  proof,  muft  be  in  open  court ;  and  it  is  declared  that  both 
witneffes  muft  be  to  the  fame  overt  ad  of  treafon,  or  one  to  one 
overt  ad,  and  the  other  to  another  overt  ad  of  the  fame  fpecies 
of  treafon^,  and  not  of  diftrnd  heads  or  kinds :  and  no  evidence 
fliall  be  admitted  to  prove  any  overt  ad  not  expreflly  laid  in  the 

*  I  Hal.  P.  C.  297.  >'  Sec  St.  Tr.II.  144.  Fofter.  235. 
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indidlment.  And  therefore  in  fir  John  Fenwick’s  cafe,  in  king 
William’s  time,  where  there  was  but  one  witnefs,  an  adl  of  par¬ 
liament*  was  made  on  purpofe  to  attaint  him  of  treafon,  and  he 
was  executed’.  But  in  almofi;  every  other  accufation  one  pofitive 
witnefs  is  fufficient.  Baron  Montefquieu  lays  it  down  for  a  rule’’, 
that  thofe  laws  which  condemn  a  man  to  death  in  any  cafe  on  the 
depofition  of  a  fingle  witnefs,  are  fatal  to  liberty  :  and  he  adds 
this  reafon,  that  the  witnefs  who  affirms,  and  the  accufed  who 
denies,  make  an  equal  ballance';  there  is  a  neceffity  therefore 
to  call  in  a  third  man  to  incline  the  fcale.  But  this  feems  to  be 
carrying  matters  too  far :  for  there  are  fome  crimes,  in  which  the 
very  privacy  of  their  nature  excludes  the  poffibility  of  having 
more  than  one  witnefs  :  mufl;  thcfe  therefore  efcape  unpuniflied? 
Neither  indeed  is  the  bare  denial  of  the  perfon  accufed  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  pofitive  oath  of  a  difinterefted  witnefs.  In  cafes  of 
indidiments  for  perjury,  this  dodlrine  is  better  founded  ;  and 
there  our  law  adopts  it :  for  one  witnefs  is  not  allowed  to  con- 
vidl  a  man  indidled  for  perjury  j  becaufe  then  there  is  only  one 
oath  againft  another  ^  In  cafes  of  treafon  alfo  there  is  the  ac- 
cufed’s  oath  of  allegiance,  to  counterpoife  the  information  of  a 
fingle  witnefs  j  and  that  may  perhaps  be  one  reafon  why  the  law 
requires  a  double  teflimony  to  convidi  him  ;  though  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reafon,  undoubtedly,  is  to  fecure  the  fubjedi  from  being  fa- 
crificed  to  fidlitious  confpiracies,  which  have  been  the  engines  of 
profligate  and  crafty  politicians  in  all  ages. 


Secondly,  though  from  the  reverfal  of  colonel  Sidney’s 
attainder  by  adt  of  parliament  in  1689  *  it  may  be  colledled 
that  the  mere  fimilitude  of  hand-writing  in  two  papers  fliewn 
to  a  jury,  without  other  concurrent  teftimony,  is  no  evidence 
that  both  were  written  by  the  fame  perfon;  yet  undoubtedly 
the  teftimony  of  witncfles,  well  acquainted  with  the  party’s 


*  Stat.  8  W.  III.  c.  4. 
®  St.  Tr.  V.  40. 

»  Sp.  L.  b.  12.  c.  3, 

'  Beccar,  c.  13. 


hand. 


^  10  Mod.  194. 

St.  Tr.VIII.  472. 

^  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  431. 
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hand,  that  they  believe  the  paper  in  queflion  to  have  been 
written  by  him,  is  evidence  to  be  left  to  a  jury®. 

Thirdly,  by  the  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  27.  a  mother  of  a 
baftard  child,  concealing  it’s  death,  muft  prove  by  one  witnefs 
that  the  child  was  born  dead;  otherwife  fuch  concealment  fliall 
be  evidence  of  her  having  murdered  it**. 

Fourthly,  all  prefumptive  evidence  of  felony  fliould  be 
admitted  cautioufly :  for  the  law  holds,  that  it  is  better  that  ten 
guilty  perfons  efcape,  than  that  one  innocent  fuffer.  And  lir 
Matthew  Hale  in  particular  •’  lays  down  two  rules,  moft;  prudent 
and  neceil'ary  to  be  obferved :  i.  Never  to  convidt  a  man  for 
healing  the  goods  of  a  perfon  unknown,  merely  becaufe  he  will 
give  no  account  how  he  came  by  them,  unlefs  an  adtual  felony 
be  proved  of  luch  goods :  and,  2.  Never  to  convidt  any  perfon  of 
murder  or  manllaughter,  till  at  leaft  the  body  be  found  dead ; 
on  account  of  two  inftances  he  mentions,  where  perfons  were 
executed  for  the  murder  of  others,  who  were  then  alive,  but 
mifling. 

Lastly,  it  was  an  antient  and  commonly  received  pradtice', 
(derived  from  the  civil  law,  and  which  alfo  to  this  day  obtains 
in  the  kingdom  of  France that,  as  counfel  was  not  allowed  to 
any  prifoner  accufed  of  a  capital  crime,  fo  neither  fliould  he  be 
fuffered  to  exculpate  himfelf  by  the  teftimony  of  any  witnelTes. 
And  therefore  it  deferves  to  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of 
Mary  I,  (whofe  early  fentiments,  till  her  marriage  with  Philip 
of  Spain,  feem  to  have  been  humane  and  generous*)  that  when 
{lie  appointed  fir  Richard  Morgan  chief  juftice  of  the  common- 
pleas,  hie  injoined  him,  “  that  notwithftanding  the  old  error, 

s  Lord  Predon’s  cafe.  A.  D.  1690.  St.  j  2  Hal.  P.  C.  290. 

Tr.  IV,  453.  Francia’s  cafe.  A  D,\y\6,  *  St.  Tr.I,  pajftm, 

St.  Tr.  VI.  69.  Layer’s  cafe.  A,  D,  1722.  ^  Domat.  publ.  law.  b.  3.  t.  i.  Montefq. 

279.  Henzey’s  cafe,  A.  D,  1758.  Sp,  L,  b.  29.  c,  11, 

4  Burr.  644.  ^  Sec  pag.  17 

^  See  pag,  198, 
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“  which  did  not  admit  any  witnefs  to  fpeak,  or  any  other  matter 
“  to  be  heard,  in  favour  of  the  adverfary,  her  majefty  being 
“  party ;  her  highnefs’  pleafure  was,  that  whatfoever  could  be 
“  brought  in  favour  of  the  fubjedt  fliould  be  admitted  to  be 
“  heard  :  and  moreover,  that  the  juftices  fliould  not  perfuadc 
“  themfelves  to  fit  in  judgment  otherwife  for  her  highnefs  than 
“  for  her  fubjedl  "*  Afterwards,  in  one  particular  inftance  (when 
embezzling  the  queen’s  military  ftores  was  made  felony  by  fla- 
tute  31  Eliz.  c.  4,)  it  was  provided  that  any  perfon,  impeached 
for  fuch  felony,  fhould  be  received  and  admitted  to  make  any 
“  lawful  proof  that  he  could,  by  lawful  witnefs  or  otherwife, 
“  for  his  difcharge  and  defence and  in  general  the  courts 
grew  fo  heartily  afhamed  of  a  dodtrine  fo  unreafonable  and  op- 
predive,  that  a  pradlice  was  gradually  introduced  of  examining 
witneffes  for  the  prifoner,  but  not  upon  oath  "  :  the  confequence 
of  which  flill  was,  that  the  jury  gave  lefs  credit  to  the  prifoner’s 
evidence,  than  to  that  produced  by  the  crown.  Sir  Edward  Coke* 
protefts  very  flrongly  againft  this  tyrannical  pradlice  :  declaring 
that  he  never  read  in  any  adt  of  parliament,  book-cafe,  or  re¬ 
cord,  that  in  criminal  cafes  the  party  accufed  fliould  not  have 
witnefles  fworn  for  him  ;  and  therefore  there  was  not  fo  much 
as  fcintilla  juris  againfl  it  p.  And  the  houfe  of  commons  were 
fo  fenfible  of  this  abfurdity,  that,  in  the  bill  for  abolifliing  hof- 
tilities  between  England  and  Scotland’,  when  felonies  committed 
by  Engliflimen  in  Scotland  were  ordered  to  be  tried  in  one  of  the 
three  northern  counties,  they  infifted  on  a  claufe,  and  carried  it* 
againfl:  the  efforts  of  both  the  crown  and  the  houfe  of  lords, 
againfl:  the  pradlice  of  the  courts  in  England,  and  the  exprefs 
law  of  Scotland  %  that  in  all  fuch  trials,  for  the  better  difco- 
“  very  of  the  truth,  and  the  better  information  of  the  con- 
“  fciences  of  the  jury  and  juftices,  there  fliall  be  allowed  to  the 


Holingfli,  I  n  2.  St.  Tr.  I.  72. 

^  2  Bulftr.  147.  Cro.  Car.  292. 

®  3  Inft.  79. 

^  See  alfo  2  Hal,  P.  C.  283.  and  his  fum« 
mary.  264. 
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'  Com.  Journ.  4,  5,  12,  13,  29, 

30  Jun.  1607. 

®  Ibid,  4  Jun,  1607. 
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party  arraigned  the  benefit  of  fuch  credible  witnefles,  to  be 

examined  upon  oath,  as  can  be  produced  for  his  clearing  and 
“  jufiification.”  At  length  by  the  ftatute  7  W.  III.  c.  3.  the 
fame  meafure  of  jufiice  was  eftabliflied  throughout  all  the  realm, 
in  cafes  of  treafon  within  the  adl  :  and  it  was  afterwards  decla¬ 
red  by  ftatute  i  Ann.  ft.  2.  c.  9.  that  in  all  cafes  of  treafon  and 
felony,  all  witnefles  for  the  prifoner  fliould  be  examined  upon 
oath,  in  like  manner  as  the  witnefles  agalnf  him. 

W HEN  the  evidence  on  both  fides  is  clofed,  the  jury  cannot 
be  difeharged  till  they  have  given  in  their  verdidl ;  but  are  to 
confider  of  it,  and  deliver  it  in,  with  the  fame  forms,  as  upon 
civil  caufes  :  only  they  cannot,  in  a  criminal  cafe,  give  a  pi'i-vy 
verdidl  ‘.  But  an  open  verdidt  may  be  either  general,  guilty,  or 
not  guilty ;  or  fpecial,  fetting  forth  all  the  circumftances  pf  the 
cafe,  and  praying  the  judgment  of  the  court,  whether,  for  in- 
ftance,  on  the  fadts  ftated,  it  be  murder,  manflaughter,  or  no 
crime  at  all.  This  is  where  they  doubt  the  matter  of  law,  and 
therefore  chufe  to  leave  it  to  the  determination  of  the  court  ; 
though  they  have  an  unqueftionable  right  of  determining  upon 
all  the  circumftances,  and  finding  a  general  verdidl,  if  they  think 
proper  fo  to  hazard  a  breach  of  their  oaths  :  and,  if  their  verdidt 
be  notorioufly  wrong,  they  may  be  punifhed  and  the  verdidt  fet 
afide  by  attaint  at  the  fuit  of  the  king  •,  but  not  at  the  fuit  of  the 
prifoner  “.  But  the  pradtice,  heretofore  in  ufe,  of  fining,  imprifon- 
ing,  or  otherwife  punifliing  jurors,  merely  at  the  diferetion  of  the 
court,  for  finding  their  verdidt  contrary  to  the  diredtion  of  the  j  udge, 
was  arbitrary,  unconftitutional,  and  illegal :  and  is  treated  as  fuch 
by  fir  Thomas  Smith,  two  hundred  years  ago  ;  who  accounted 
“  fuch  doings  to  be  very  violent,  tyrannical,  and  contrary  to  the 
“  liberty  and  cuftoni  of  the  realm  of  England  For,  as  fir 
Matthew  Hale  well  obferves  h  it  would  be  a  moft  unhappy  cafe 
for  the  judge  himfelf,  if  the  prifoner’s  fate  depended  upon  his 
diredtions ; — unhappy  alfo  for  the  prifoner  ;  for,  if  the  judge’s 

*  2  Hal.  P.  C.  300.  2  Hawk,  P.  C.  439.  Smith’s  commonw.  1,  3.  c.  i. 

^  2  Hal.P.  C.  31C.  *  2  Hal.P.  C,  313. 
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opinion  muft  rule  the  verdid,  the  trial  by  jury  would  be  ufelefs. 
Yet  in  many  inftances  ^  where  contrary  to  evidence  the  jury  have 
found  the  prifoner  guilty,  their  verdift  hath  been  mercifully  fet 
afide,  and  a  new  trial  granted  by  the  court  of  king’s  bench;  for 
in  fuch  cafe,  as  hath  been  faid,  it  cannot  be  fet  right  by  attaint. 
But  there  hath  yet  been  no  inftance  of  granting  a  new  trid, 
where  the  prifoner  was  acquitted  upon  the  firft  *. 

I F  the  jury  therefore  find  the  prifoner  not  guilty,  he  is  then 
for  ever  quit  and  difcharged  of  the  accufation  except  he  be  ap¬ 
pealed  of  felony  within  the  time  limited  by  law.  But  if  the 
jury  find  him  guilty  ^  he  is  then  faid  to  be  convidfed  of  the  crime 
whereof  he  (lands  indidled.  Which  convidtion  may  accrue  two 
ways;  either  by  his  confefling  the  offence  and  pleading  guilty  ; 
or  by  his  being  found  fo  by  the  verdidl  of  his  country. 

When  the  offender  is  thus  convicted,  there  are  two  col¬ 
lateral  circumftances  that  immediately  arife.  i.  On  a  convic¬ 
tion,  in  general,  for  any  felony,  the  reafbnable  expen fes  of 
profecution  are  by  ftatute  25  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  to  be  allowed  to 
the  profecutor  out  of  the  county  (lock,  if  he  petitions  the  judge 
for  that  purpofe ;  and  by  ftatute  27  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  poor  perfons, 
bound  over  to  give  evidence,  are  likewife  entitled  to  be  paid 
their  charges,  as  well  without  conviction  as  with  it.  2.  On 
a  conviction  of  larciny  in  particular,  the  profecutor  fliall  have 
reflitution  of  his  goods,  by  virtue  of  the  ftatute  21  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  1 1,  For  by  the  common  law  there  was  no  reflitution  of  goods 
upon  an  indictment,  becaufe  it  is  at  the  fuit  of  the  king  only  ; 
and  therefore  the  party  was  enforced  to  bring  an  appeal  of  rob- 

,  y  1  Lev.  9.  T.  Jones.  163.  Sr.  Tr.  X.  ^  In  the  Roman  republic,  when  the  pri- 

foner  was  convicted  of  any  capital  olFence 
2  Hawlv.  P.  C.  442.  by  his  judges,  the  form  of  pronouncing 

*  The  civil  law  in  luch  cafe  only  dif-  that  conviflion  was  fomething  peculiarly 
charges  him  from  the  fame  accufer,  but  not  delicate  :  not  that  he  was  guilty,  but  that 
from  tlxe  iamc  accufation,  (Tf.  48.  2.  7.  he  had  not  been  enough  upon  his  guard  ; 
S-  -•)  par  tan.  cavtjfe  videtur?^  (Fejlus,  $25.^ 
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bery,  in  order  to  have  his  goods  again  But,  it  being  confidered 
that  the  party,  profecuting  the  offender  by  indidlment,  deferves 
to  the  full  as  much  encouragement  as  he  who  profecutes  by  ap¬ 
peal,  this  flatute  was  made,  which  enadls,  that  if  any  perfon 
be  convidled  of  larciny  by  the  evidence  of  the  party  robbed,  he 
fliall  have  full  reftitution  of  his  money,  goods,  and  chattels  ; 
or  the  value  of  them  out  of  the  offender’s  goods,  if  he  has  any, 
by  a  writ  to  be  granted  by  the  juftices.  And  this  writ  of  refti¬ 
tution  fhall  reach  the  goods  fo  ftolen,  notwithftanding  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  them  is  endeavoured  to  be  altered  by  fale  in  market 
overt  *.  And,  though  this  may  feem  fomewhat  hard  upon  the 
buyer,  yet  the  rule  of  law  is  that  **  fpoHatus  debet,  ante  omnia, 
**  rejiitni efpecially  when  he  has  ufed  all  the  diligence  in  his 
power  to  convidt  the  felon.  And,  fince  the  cafe  is  reduced  to 
this  hard  neceflity,  that  either  the  owner  or  the  buyer  muft  fuf- 
fer ;  the  law  prefers  the  right  of  the  owner,  who  has  done  a 
meritorious  adl  by  purfuing  a  felon  to  condign  punifhment,  to 
the  right  of  the  buyer,  whofe  merit  is  only  negative,  that  he 
has  been  guilty  of  no  unfair  tranfadtion.  Or  elfe,  fecondly,  with¬ 
out  fuch  writ  of  reftitution,  the  party  may  peaceably  retake  his 
goods,  wherever  he  happens  to  find  them  ^  unlefs  a  new  pro¬ 
perty  be  fairly  acquired  therein.  Or,  laftly,  if  the  felon  be  con- 
vidted  and  pardoned,  or  be  allowed  his  clergy,  the  party  robbed 
may  bring  his  adlion  of  trover  againft  him  for  his  goods  j  and 
recover  a  fatisfadlion  in  damages.  But  fuch  adlion  lies  not  be¬ 
fore  profecution;  for  fo  felonies  would  be  made  up  and  healed  ® : 
and  alfo  recaption  is  unlawful,  if  it  be  done  with  intention  to 
fmother  or  compound  the  larciny ;  it  then  becoming  the  heinous 
.offence  of  theft-bote,  as  was  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter 


I  T  is  not  uncommon,  when  a  perfon  is  convidted  of  a  mifde- 
mefnor,  which  principally  and  more  immediately  affedls  fome  in¬ 
dividual,  as  a  battery,  imprifonment,  or  the  like,  for  the  court 


'  3  Inft.  242, 

*  See  Vol.  II.  pag.  450, 
'  1  Hal.  P.  C.  543. 


^  See  Vol.  III.  pag.  4. 
£  1  Hal.  P.  C.  546. 

^  See  pag.  1 33, 
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to  permit  the  io /peak  ivith  the  profecutor,  before  any 

judgment  is  pronounced  ;  and,  if  the  profecutor  declares  him- 
felf  fatisfied,  to  inflift  but  a  trivial  punifliment.  This  is  done, 
to  reimburfe  the  profecutor  his  expenfes,  and  make  him  fomc 
private  amends,  without  the  trouble  and  circuity  of  a  civil  adtion. 
But  it  furely  is  a  dangerous  pradtice  :  and,  though  it  may  be  in- 
trufted  to  the  prudence  and  diferetion  of  the  judges  in  the  fu- 
perior  courts  of  record,  it  ought  never  to  be  allowed  in  local  or 
inferior  jurifdidlions,  fuch  as  the  quarter-feflions  j  where  profe- 
cutions  for  aflaults  are  by  this  means  too  frequently  commenced, 
rather  for  private  lucre  than  for  the  great  ends  of  public  juftice. 
Above  all,  it  fhould  never  be  fuffered,  where  the  teftimony  of 
the  profecutor  himfelf  is  iieceflary  to  convidl  the  defendant  ;  for 
by  this  means,  the  rules  of  evidence  are  entirely  fubvertedj  the 
profecutor  becomes  in  effedt  a  plaintiff^  and  yet  is  fuffered  to 
bear  witnefs  for  himfelf.  Nay  even  a  voluntary  forgivenefs,  by 
the  party  injured,  ought  not  in  true  policy  to  intercept  the  ftroke 
of  juftice.  “  This,”  fays  an  elegant  writer  ^  (who  pleads  with 
equal  ftrength  for  the  certainty  as  for  the  lenity  of  punifliment) 
“  may  be  an  adl  of  good-nature  and  humanity,  but  it  is  contrary 
“  to  the  good  of  the  public.  For,  although  a  private  citizen 
“  may  difpenfe  with  fatisfadtion  for  his  private  injury,  he  cannot 
“  remove  the  neceflity  of  public  example.  The  right  of  punifli- 
“  ing  belongs  not  to  any  one  individual  in  particular,  but  to  the 
“  fociety  in  general,  or  the  fovereign  who  reprefen ts  that  fociety  : 
“  and  a  man  may  renounce  his  own  portion  of  this  right,  but 
“  he  cannot  give  up  that  of  others.” 


*  Eecc.  ch,  46. 
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Chapter  the  twenty  eighth. 

Of  the  BENEFIT  of  CLERGY. 


After  trial  and  conviftion,  the  judgment  of  the  court 
regularly  follows,  unlefs  fufpended  or  arrefled  by  fome 
intervening  circumftance  ;  of  which  the  principal  is  the  benejlt  of 
clergy :  a  title  of  no  fmall  curiofity  as  well  as  ufe  j  and  concern¬ 
ing  which  I  fliall  therefore  enquire,  i.  Into  it’s  original,  and 
the  various  mutations  which  this  privilege  of  clergy  has  fuftained. 
2.  To  what  perfons  it  is  to  be  allowed  at  this  day.  3.  In  what 
cafes.  4.  The  confequcnces  of  allowing  it. 

I.  Clergy,  the  prhilegium  clerkale,  or  in  common  fpeech 
the  belief  t  of  clergy,  had  it’s  -original  from  the  pious  regard  paid 
by  chriftian  princes  to  the  church  in  it’s  infant  flate  ;  and  the 
ill  ufe  which  the  popifli  ecclefiaflics  foon  made  of  that  pious  re¬ 
gard.  The  exemptions,  which  they  granted  to  the  church,  were 
principally  of  two  kinds  ;  i.  Exemption  of  places,  confecrated 
to  religious  duties,  from  criminal  arrefts,  which  was  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  fandluaries  :  2.  Exemption  of  the  perfons  of  clergy¬ 
men  from  criminal  procefs  before  the  fecular  judge  in  a  few  par¬ 
ticular  cafes,  which  was  the  true  original  and  meaning  of  the 
privilegium  clerkale^ 
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But  the  clergy,  encreafing  in  wealth,  power,  honour,  num¬ 
ber,  and  intereft,  began  ioon  to  let  up  for  themfelves  :  and  that 
which  they  obtained  by  the  favour  of  the  civil  government,  they 
now  claimed  as  their  inherent  right  j  and  as  a  right  of  the  high- 
eft  nature,  indefeafible,  and  jure  divino  By  their  canons  there¬ 
fore  and  conflitutions  they  endeavoured  at,  and  where  they  met 
with  eafy  princes  obtained,  a  vaft  extenlion  of  thefe  exemp¬ 
tions  :  as  well  in  regard  to  the  crimes  themfelves,  of  which  the 
lift  became  quite  univerfal  ** ;  as  in  regard  to  the  perfons  exempt¬ 
ed,  among  whom  were  at  length  comprehended  not  only  every 
little  fubordinate  officer  belonging  to  the  church  or  clergy,  but 
even  many  that  were  totally  laymen. 

I N  England  however,  although  the  ufurpations  of  the  pope 
werevery  many  and  grievous,  till  Henry  the  eighth  entirely  exter¬ 
minated  his  fupremacy,  yet  a  total  exemption  of  the  clergy  from 
fecular  jurifdicftion  could  never  be  thoroughly  effedted,  though 
often  endeavoured  by  the  clergy ' :  and  therefore,  though  the  an- 
tient  privilegium  clericale  was  in  feme  capital  cafes,  yet  it  was  not 
unherjally,  allowed.  And  in  thofe  particular  cafes,  the  ufe  was 
for  the  biftiop  or  ordinary  to  demand  his  clerks  to  be  remitted 
out  of  the  king’s  courts,  as  foon  as  they  were  indidted  :  con¬ 
cerning  the  allowance  of  which  demand  there  was  for  many 
years  a  great  uncertainty  ^ :  till  at  length  it  was  finally  fettled  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  fixth,  that  the  prifoner  ftiould  firft  be 
arraigned  •,  and  might  either  t/jen  claim  his  benefit  of  clergy,  by 
way  of  declinatory  plea  ;  or,  after  convtSlton,  by  way  of  arreft- 
ing  judgment.  This  latter  way  is  moft  ufually  pradbifed,  as  it 
is  more  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  court  to  have  the  crime  pre- 
vioully  afeertained  by  confeffion  or  the  verdidt  of  a  jury;  and 
alfo  as  it  is  more  advantageous  to  the  prifoner  himfelf,  who  may 


The  principal  argument,  upon  which 
they  founded  this  exemption,  was  that  text 
of  feripture ;  “  touch  not  mine  anointed,  and 
do  my  prophets  no  harm,”  (Keilw.  181-) 


^  Sec  Vol.III.  pag.  62. 
'  KeiUv.  180. 
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polTibly  be  acquitted,  and  fo  need  not  the  benefit  of  his  clergy 
at  all. 

Originally  the  law  was  held,  that  no  man  fliould  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  privilege  of  clergy,  but  fuch  as  had  the  habitiim  ct 
tonfiiram  clericalem^.  But  in  procefs  of  time  a  much  wider  and 
more  comprehenfive  criterion  was  eftablifhed  :  every  one  that 
could  read  (a  mark  of  great  learning  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance 
and  her  fifter  fuperftition)  being  accounted  a  clerk  or  clericus, 
and  allowed  the  benefit  of  clerklliip,  though  neither  initiated  in 
holy  orders,  nor  trimmed  with  the  clerical  tonfure.  But  when 
learning,  by  means  of  the  invention  of  printing,  and  other  con¬ 
current  caufes,  began  to  be  more  generally  difl'eminated  than 
formerly  j  and  reading  was  no  longer  a  competent  proof  of  clerk- 
ihip,  or  being  in  holy  orders  ;  it  was  found  that  as  many  laymen 
as  divines  were  admitted  to  the  privilegiim  clericale  :  and  there¬ 
fore  by  fiatute  4  Hen.  VIL  c.  13.  a  diftindtion  was  once  more 
drawn  between  meie  lay  fcholars,  and  clerks  that  were  really  in 
orders.  And,  though  it  was  thought  reafonable  ftill  to  mitigate 
the  feverity  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  former,  yet  they  were 
not  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  adlual  clergy  ^  being  fub- 
jedled  to  a  flight  degree  of  punifliment,  and  not  allowed  to  claim 
the  clerical  privilege  more  than  once.  Accordingly  the  llatute 
diredts,  that  no  perlbn,  once  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
lhall  be  admitted  thereto  a  fecond  time,  unlefs  he  produces  his 
orders  :  and,  in  order  to  diftinguifli  their  perfons,  all  laymen 
who  are  allowed  this  privilege  fliall  be  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  in 
the  brawn  of  the  left  thumb.  This  diflindtion  between  learned 
laymen,  and  real  clerks  in  orders,  was  aboliflied  for  a  time  by  the 
fiatutes  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i,  and  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.  but  is  held  ^ 
to  have  been  virtually  reftored  by  flatute  i  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  which 
flatute  alfo  enadts  that  lords  of  parliament,  and  peers  of  the 
realm,  may  have  the  benefit  of  their  peerage,  equivalent  to  that 
of  clergy,  for  the  firfl:  offence,  (although  they  cannot  read,  and 

®  2  Hal.  P.  C.  372.  M.  Paris*  Z). 1 259,  ^  Hob.  292).. 
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without  being  burnt  in  the  hand)  for  all  offences  then  clergyable 
to  commoners,  and  alfo  for  the  crimes  of  houfebreaking,  high¬ 
way  robbery,  horfe-ftealing,  and  robbing  of  churches. 

After  this  burning  the  laity,  and  before  it  the  real 
clergy,  were  difeharged  from  tlie  fentence  of  the  law  in  the 
king’s  courts,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ordinary,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  eccleliaflical  canons.  Whereupon  the  or¬ 
dinary,  not  fatisfied  with  the  proofs  addueed  in  the  profane  fe- 
cular  court,  fet  himfclf  formally  to  work  to  make  a  purgation  of 
the  offender  by  a  new  canonical  trial ;  although  he  had  been 
previoufly  convidled  by  his  country,  or  perhaps  by  his  own  con- 
feffion.  This  trial  was  held  before  the  bifhop  in  perfon,  or  his 
deputy;  and  by  a  jury  of  twelve  clerks  :  and  there,  firft,  the 
party  himfclf  was  required  to  make  oath  of  his  own  innocence  ; 
next,  there  was  to  be  the  oath  of  twelve  compurgators,  who 
fwore  they  believed  he  fpoke  the  truth  ;  then,  witneffes  were  to 
be  examined  upon  oath,  but  on  behalf  of  the  priibner  only  ; 
and,  laftly,  the  jury  were  to  bring  in  their  verdidl  upon  oath, 
which  ufually  acquitted  the  prifoner :  otherwife,  if  a  clerk,  he 
was  degraded,  or  put  to  penance  A  learned  judge,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  laft  century  **,  remarks  with  much  indignation 
the  vafl  complication  of  perjury  and  fubornation  of  perjury,  in 
this  folemn  farce  of  a  mock  trial ;  the  witneffes,  the  compur¬ 
gators,  and  the  jury,  being  all  of  them  partakers  in  the  guilt: 
the  delinquent  party  alfo,  though  eonvidled  before  on  the  cleareft 
evidence,  and  confeious  of  his  own  offence,  yet  was  permitted 
and  almoft  compelled  to  fwear  himfclf  not  guilty  :  nor  was  the 
good  billiop  himfelf,  under  whofe  countenance  this  feene  of 
wickednefs  was  daily  tranfadted,  by  any  means  exempt  from  a 
fliare  of  it.  And  yet  by  this  purgation  the  party  was  reflored  to 
his  credit,  his  liberty,  his  lands,  and  his  capacity  of  purchahng 
afrefli,  and  was  entirely  made  a  new  and  an  innocent  man. 

*  3P.W"”.  Kob.  289.  I*  Hob.  2IJI. 
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This  fcanclalous  proftitution  of  oaths,  and  the  forms  of  juf- 
tice,  in  the  almoft  conftant  acquittal  of  felonious  clerks  by  pur¬ 
gation,  was  the  occafion,  that,  upon  very  heinous  and  notorious 
circumftances  of  guilt,  the  temporal  courts  would  not  truff  the 
ordinary  with  the  trial  of  the  offender,  but  delivered  over  to  him 
the  convidted  clerk,  ahfqiie  purgatione  facienda  :  in  which  fitua- 
tion  the  clerk  convidl  could  not  make  purgation ;  but  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  prifon  during  life,  and  was  incapable  of  acquiring  any 
perfonal  property,  or  receiving  the  profits  of  his  lands,  unlefs 
the  king  fliould  pleafe  to  pardon  him.  Both  thefe  courfes  were 
in  feme  degree  exceptionable ;  the  latter  being  perhaps  too  rigid, 
as  the  former  was  produdlive  of  the  moft  abandoned  perjury. 
As  therefore  thefe  mock  trials  took  their  rife  from  fadtious  and 
popifli  tenets,  tending  to  exempt  one  part  of  the  nation  from 
the  general  municipal  law;  it  became  high  time,  when  the  re¬ 
formation  was  thoroughly  eftablifhed,  to  abolifh  fo  vain  and  im¬ 
pious  a  ceremony. 

Accordingly  the  flatute  18.  Eliz.  c.  7.  enadls,  that,  for 
■the  avoiding  of  fuch  perjuries  and  abufes,  after  the  offender  has 
been  allowed  his  clergy,  he  fliall  not  be  delivered  to  the  ordinary, 
as  formerly  ;  but,  upon  fuch  allowance  and  burning  in  the  hand, 
he  fhall  forthwith  be  enlarged  and  delivered  out  of  prifon  ; 
with  provifo,  that  the  judge  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  continue  the 
offender  in  gaol  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year.  And  thus 
the  law  continued,  for  above  a  century,  unaltered  5  except  only 
that  the  flatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  6.  allowed,  that  women  convidled 
of  fimplc  larcinies  under  the  value  of  ten  flrillings  fhould,  (not 
properly  have  the  benefit  of  clergy,  for  they  were  not  called  upon 
to  read  ;  but)  be  burned  in  the  hand,  and  whipped,  flocked,  or 
imprifoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year.  And  a  fimilar  in¬ 
dulgence,  by  the  ftatutes  3  Sc  4  W.  &  M.  c.  9.  and  4&  5  W.&M. 
c.  24.  was  extended  to  women,  guilty  of  any  clergyable  felony 
whatfoever;  who  were  allowed  once  to  claim  the  benefit  of  U'S 
JiatiiiCy  in  like  manner  as  men  might  claim  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
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and  to  be  dilcharged  upon  being  burned  in  the  hand,  and  ini- 
prilbned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year.  All  women,  all 
peers,  and  all  male  commoners  who  could  read,  were  therefore 
difeharged  in  fuch  felonies  ;  abfolutely,  if  clerks  in  orders ;  and 
for  the  firfl:  offence,  upon  burning  in  the  hand,  if  lay  :  yet 
all  liable  (excepting  peers)  if  the  judge  faw  occafion,  to  impri- 
fonment  not  exceeding  a  year.  And  thofe  men,  who  could  not 
read,  if  under  the  degree  of  peerage,  wei'e  hanged. 

Afterwards  indeed  it  was  confidered,  that  education  and 
learning  were  no  extenuations  of  guilt,  but  quite  the  reverfe  : 
and  that,  if  the  punifliment  of  death  for  fimple  felony  was  too 
feverc  for  thofe  who  had  been  liberally  inllrucled,  it  was,  a  for-- 
tiori,  too  fevere  for  the  ignorant  alfo.  And  thereupon  by  flatute 
5  Ann.  c.  6.  it  was  enadled,  that  the  benefit  of  clergy  flaould 
be  granted  to  all  thofe  who  were  intitled  to  afk  it,  without  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  read  by  way  of  conditional  merit.  And  expe¬ 
rience  having  fliewn,  that  fo  very  univerfal  a  lenity  was  frequently 
inconvenient,  and  an  encouragement  to  commit  the  lower  de¬ 
grees  of  felony;  and  that,  though  capital  punifliments  were  too 
rigorous  for  thefe  inferior  offences,  yet  no  punifliment  at  all  (or 
next  to  none,  as  branding  or  whipping)  was  as  much  too  gentle; 
it  was  enafted  by  the  fame  flatute,  5  Ann.  c.  6.  that  when  any 
perfon  is  convidled  of  any  theft  or  larciny,  and  burnt  in  the  hand 
for  the  fame,  he  fhall  alfo  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correc¬ 
tion  or  public  workhoufe,  to  be  there  kept  to  hard  labour  for 
any  time  not  lefs  than  fix  months,  and  not  exceeding  two  years; 
with  a  power  of  inflifiting  a  double  confinement  in  cafe  of  the 
party’s  efcape  from  the  firfl.  And  it  is  alfo  enadled  by  the  fla- 
tutes  4  Geo.  I.  c.  ii.  and  6  Geo.  I.  c.  23.  that  when  any  per- 
fons  fhall  be  convidled  of  any  larciny,  either  grand  or  petit,  or 
any  felonious  flealing  or  taking  of  money  or  goods  and  chattels, 
cither  from  the  perfon  or  the  houfe  of  any  other,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  and  ’who  by  the  law  Jhall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  liable  only  to  the  penalties  of  burning  in  tlie  hand  or  whipping, 
the  court  in  their  diferetion,  inflead  of  fuch  burning  in  the  hand  or 
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whipping,  may  dirc<fl  fuch  offenders  to  be  tranfported  to  America 
for  feven  years :  and,  if  they  return  or  are  feen  at  large  in  this  king¬ 
dom  within  that  time,  it  (hall  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

I  N  this  ftatc  does  the  benefit  of  clergy  at  prefent  ffand  ;  very 
confiderably  different  from  it’s  original  inftitution  :  the  wifdom 
of  the  Englifh  legiflature  having,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  and 
laborious  procefs,  extradted  by  a  noble  alchemy  rich  medicines 
out  of  poifonous  ingredients ;  and  converted,  by  gradual  muta¬ 
tions,  what  was  at  firfl;  an  unreafonable  exemption  of  particular 
popifh  ecclcfiaftics,  into  a  merciful  mitigation  of  the  general 
law,  with  refpedt  to  capital  punifliment. 

From  the  whole  of  this  detail  we  may  colledl,  that,  how¬ 
ever  in  times  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition  that  monfter  in  true 
policy  may  for  a  while  fubfift,  of  a  body  of  men,  refiding  in  the 
bowels  of  a  ffate,  and  yet  independent  of  it’s  laws  ;  yet,  when 
learning  and  rational  religion  have  a  little  enlightened  mens 
minds,  fociety  can  no  longer  endure  an  abfurdity  fo  grofs,  as 
muft  deftroy  it’s  very  fundamentals.  For,  by  the  original  con- 
tradl  of  government,  the  price  of  protedlion  by  the  united  force 
of  individuals  is  that  of  obedience  to  the  united  will  of  the 
community.  This  united  will  is  declared  in  the  laws  of  the 
land  :  and  that  united  force  is  exerted  in  their  due,  and  uni- 
verfal,  execution. 

II.  I  AM  next  to  enquire,  to  wh^t  per/oNs  the  benefit  of  clergy 
is  to  be  allowed  at  this  day  :  and  this  mull  be  chiefly  collefted 
from  what  has  been  obferved  in  the  preceding  article.  For,  upon 
the  whole,  we  may  pronounce,  that  all  clerks  in  orders  are,  with¬ 
out  any  branding,  and  of  courfe  without  any  tranfportation,  (for 
that  is  only  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  the  other)  to  be  admitted  to  this 
privilege,  and  immediately  difcharged,  or  at  moff  only  confined 
for  one  year  ;  and  this  as  often  as  they  offend  *.  Again,  all  lords 
of  parliament  and  peers  of  the  realm,  by  the  flatute  i  Edw.  VI. 
c.  12.  fliall  be  difcharged  in  all  clergyable  and  other  felonies, 

*  z  Hal.  P.  C.  375.  provi- 
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provided  for  by  the  a£t,  without  any  burning  in  the  hand,  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  real  clerks  convidt :  but  this  is  only  for 
the  firfl  offence.  Laftly,  all  the  commons  of  the  realm,  not  in 
orders,  whether  male  or  female,  fliall  for  the  firft  offence  be 
difcharged  of  the  puniihment  of  felonies,  within  the  benefit  of 
clergy;  upon  being  burnt  in  the  hand,  and  fuffering  a  difcre- 
tionary  imprifonment ;  or,  in  cafe  of  larciny,  upon  being  tranf- 
ported  for  feven  years,  if  the  court  (hall  think  proper.  It  hath 
been  faid,  that  Jews,  and  other  infidels  and  heretics,  were  not 
capable  of  the  benefit  of  clergy,- till  after  the  ftatute  5  Ann.  c.  6. 
as  being  under  a  legal  incapacity  for  orders But  I  much  quef- 
tion  whether  this  was  ever  ruled  for  law,  fince  the  re-intro- 
dudtion  of  the  Jews  into  England,  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well.  For,  if  that  were  the  cafe,  the  Jews  are  (till  in  the  fame 
predicament,  which  every  day’s  experience  will  contradidf : 
the  ffatute  of  queen  Anne  having  certainly  made  no  alteration 
in  this  refpedt ;  it  only  difpenfing  with  the  neceflity  of  reading 
in  thofe  perfons,  who,  in  cafe  they  could  read,  were  before 
the  adt  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  their  clergy. 

• 

III.  The  third  point  to  be  confidered  is,  for  what  crimes  the 
privilegium  clericale,  or  benefit  of  clergy,  is  to  be  allowed.  And, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  neither  in  high  treafon,  nor  in  petit 
larciny,  nor  in  any ‘mere  mifdemefnors,  it  was  indulged  at  the 
common  law ;  and  therefore  we  may  lay  it  down  for  a  rule,  that 
it  was  allowable  only  in  petit  treafon  and  felonies ;  which  for  the 
mod;  part  became-  legally  intitled  to  this  indulgence  by  the  ffa¬ 
tute  ^<?  clero,  25  Edw.  III.  ff.  3.  c.  4.  which  provides,  that  clerks 
convidl:  for  treafon s  or  felonies,  touching  other  perfons  than  the 
king  himfelf  or  his  royal  majeffy,  (hall  have  the  privilege  of  holy 
church.  But  yet  it  was  not  allowable  in  all  felonies  whatfoever : 
for  in  fome  it  was  denied  even  by  the  common  law,  viz.  ihfdia- 
tio  vtamm,  or  lying  in  wait  for  one  on  the  highway  ;  depopulatto 
agrorum,  or  deffroying  and  ravaging  a  country  ' ;  and  combufia 
domorum,  or  arfon,  that  is,  the  burning  of  houfes'”;  all  which 
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cire  a  kind  of  hoilile  ads,  and  in  fome  degree  border  upon  trea- 
fon.  And  farther,  all  thefe  identical  crimes,  together  with  pe¬ 
tit  treafon,  and  very  many  other  a<fl:s  of  felony,  are  oufted  of 
clergy  by  particular  afts  of  parliament  j  which  have  in  general 
been  mentioned  under  the  particular  offences  to  which  they  be¬ 
long,  and  therefore  need  not  be  here  recapitulated.  Of  all  which 
llatutes  for  excluding  clergy  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  they  are 
nothing  elfe  but  the  rcAoring  of  the  law  to  the  fame  rigor  of  ca¬ 
pital  punifliment  in  the  firfl;  offence,  that  it  exerted  before  the 
frivilegiiim  clcricak  was  at  all  indulged ;  and  which  it  ftill  exerts 
upon  a  fecond  offence  in  almofl  all  kinds  of  felonies,  unlefs  com¬ 
mitted  by  clerks  actually  in  orders.  We  may  alfo  remark,  that 
by  the  marine  law,  as  declared  in  flatute  28  Hen.  VIII,  c.  i^. 
the  benefit  of  clergy  is  not  allowed  in  any  cafe  whatfoever.  And 
therefore  when  offences  are  committed  within  the  admiralty- 
jurifdidion,  which  would  be  clergyable  if  committed  by  land, 
the  conftant  courfe  is  to  acquit  and  difeharge  the  prifoner 
And  laflly,  under  this  head  of  enquiry,  wc  may  obferve  the 
following  rules  :  r.  That  in  all  felonies,  whether  new  created 
or  by  common  law,  clergy  is*  now  allowable,  unlefs  taken 
away  by  exprefs  words  of  an  aft  of  parliament  °.  2.  That, 

where  clergy  is  taken  away  from  the  principal,  it  is  not  of 
courfe  taken  away  from  the  acceffory,  unlefs  he  be  alfo  parti¬ 
cularly  included  in  the  words  of  the  ftatute  p.  3.  That,  when 
the  benefit  of  clergy  is  taken  away  from  the  offence,  (as  in 
cafe  of  murder,  b^uggery,  robbery,  rape,  and  burglary)  a 
principal  in  the  fecond  degree,  aiding  and  abetting  the  crime, 
is  as  well  excluded  from  his  clergy  as  he  that  is  principal  in 
the  firfl  degree :  but,  4.  That,  where  it  is  only  taken  away 
from  the  ferfon  committing  the  offence,  (as  in  the  cafe  of  ftab- 
bing,  or  committing  larciny  in  a  dwelling  houfe,  or  privately 
from  the  perfon)  his  aiders  and  abetters  are  not  excluded  j 
through  the  tendernefs  of  the  law,  which  hath  determined  that 
fuch  flatutes  fliall  be  taken  literally 
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IV.  Lastly,  we  are  to  enquire  what  the  confequences  are 
to  the  party,  of  allowing  him  this  benefit  of  clergy.  I  fpeak 
not  of  the  branding,  imprifonment,  or  tranfportation  j  which 
are  rather  concomitant  conditions,  than  confequences  of  recei¬ 
ving  this  indulgence.  The  confequences  are  fuch  as  affedl  his 
prefent  interefi:,  and  future  credit  and  capacity  :  as  having  been 
once  a  felon,  but  now  purged  from  that  guilt  by  the  privilege  of 
clergy  i  which  operates  as  a  kind  of  flatute  pardon. 

And,  we  may  obferve,  i .  That  by  his  convidlion  he  forfeits 
all  his  goods  to  the  king;  which,  being  once  veiled  in  the  crown, 
fhall  not  afterwards  be  rellored  to  the  offender'.  2.  That,  after 
conviction,  and  till  he  receives  the  judgment  of  the  law,  by 
branding  or  the  like,  or  elfe  is  pardoned  by  the  king,  he  is  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes  a  felon,  and  fubjeft  to  all  the  difabilities 
and  other  incidents  of  a  felon'.  3.  That,  after  burning  or  par¬ 
don,  he  is  difcharged  for  ever  of  that,  and  all  other  felonies  be¬ 
fore  committed,  within  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  but  not  of  felo¬ 
nies  from  which  fuch  benefit  is  excluded  :  and  this  by  ftatutes 
8  Eliz.  c.  4.  and  18  Eliz.  c.  7.  4.  That  by  the  burning,  or  par¬ 
don  of  it,  he  is  reffored  to  all  capacities  and  credits,  and  the 
pofleflion  of  his  lands,  as  if  he  had  never  been  conviCled  *. 
5.  That  what  is  faid  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  com¬ 
moners  and  laymen,  fubfequent  to  the  burning  in  the  hand,  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  peers  and  clergymen,  although  never 
branded  at  all.  For  they  have  the  fame  privileges,  without  any. 
burning,  which  others  are  intitled  to  after  it 
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Chapter  the  twenty  ninth. 


Of  judgment,  and  it’s  CONSE- 

Q^U  E  N  C  E  S. 


E  are  now  to  confider  the  next  ftage  of  criminal  profe- 


V  V  tion,  after  trial  and  conviction  are  paft,  in  fuch  crimes 
and  mifdemefnors,  as  are  either  too  high  or  too  low  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  benefit  of  clergy  :  which  is  that  of  judgment. 
For  when,  upon  a  capital  charge,  the  jury  have  brought  in  their 
verdict  guilty,  in  the  prefence  of  the  prifoner  ;  he  is  either  im¬ 
mediately,  or  at  a  convenient  time  foon  after,  afked  by  the  court, 
if  he  has  any  thing  to  offer  why  judgment  fhould  not  be  awarded 
againft  him.  And  in  cafe  the  defendant  be  found  guilty  of  a  mif- 
demefnor,  (the  trial  of  which  may,  and  docs  ufually,  happen  in 
his  abfence,  after  he  has  once  appeared)  a  capias  is  awarded  and 
iffued,  to  bring  him  in  to  receive  his  judgment ;  and,  if  he  ab- 
fconds,  he  may  be  profecuted  even  to  outlawry.  But  whenever 
he  appears  in  perfon,  upon  either  a  capital  or  inferior  conviction, 
he  may  at  this  period,  as  well  as  at  his  arraignment,  offer  any 
exceptions  to  the  indictment,  in  arrcjl  or  flay  of  judgment :  as 
for  want  of  fufficient  certainty  in  fetting  forth  either  the  perfon, 
the  time,  the  place,  or  the  offence.  And,  if  the  objections  be 
valid,  the  whole  proceedings  fliall  be  fet  afide  ;  but  the  party 


may 
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may  be  indidled  again*.  And  we  may  take  notice,  i.  That 
none  of  the  flatutes  of  jeofails  for  amendment  of  errors,  ex¬ 
tend  to  indidments  or  proceedings  in  criminal  cafes ;  and  there¬ 
fore  a  defective  indidlment  is  not  aided  by  a  verdidt,  as  defective 
pleadings  in-  civil  cafes  are.  2.  That,  in  favour  of  life,  great 
flridtncfs  has  at  all  times  been  obferved,  in  every  point  of  an  in¬ 
dictment.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  indeed  complains,  “  that  this 
“  jftridtnefs  is  grown  to  be  a  blemifh  and  inconvenience  in  the 
law,  and  the  adminiftration  thereof :  for  that  more  offenders 
efcape  by  the  over-eafy  ear  given  to  exceptions  in  indictments, 
than  by  their  own  innocence  ;  and  many  times  grofs  murders, 
burglaries,  robberies,  and  other  heinous  and  crying  offences, 
**  remain  unpunifhed  by  thefe  unfeemly  niceties  ;  to  the  reproach 
of  the  law,  to  the  fliame  of  the  government,  to  the  encourage- 
“  ment  of  villany,  and  to  the  diflionour  of  God And  yet, 
notwithftanding  this  laudable  zeal,  no  man  was  more  tender  of 
life  than  this  truly  excellent  judge. 

A  PARDON  alfo,  as  has  been  before  faid,  may  be  pleaded  in 
arreft  of  judgment :  and  it  has  the  fame  advantage  when  pleaded 
here,  as  when  pleaded  upon  arraignment ;  viz.  the  faving  the 
attainder,  and  of  courfe  the  corruption  of  blood  :  which  nothing 
can  reftore  but  parliament,  when  a  pardon  is  not  pleaded  till  af¬ 
ter  -fentence.  And  certainly,  upon  all  accounts,  when  a  man 
hath  obtained  a  pardon,  he  is  in  the  right  to  plead  it  as  foon  as 
poflible. 

* 

Praying  the  benefit  of  clergy  may  alfo  be  ranked  among 
the  motions  in  arreft  of  judgment ;  of  which  we  fpbke  largely 
in  the  preceding  chapter. 

If  all  thefe  refources  fail,  the  court  muft  pronounce  that 
judgment,  which  the  law  hath  annexed  to  the  crime,  and  which 
hath  been  conftantly  mentioned,  together  with  the  crime  itfelf, 
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in  fonie  or  other  of  the  former  chapters.  Of  thefe  fome  are  ca¬ 
pital,  which  extend  to  the  life  of  the  offender,  and  confill:  ge¬ 
nerally  in  being  hanged  by  the  neck  till  dead  ;  though  in  very 
atrocious  crimes  other  circumftances  of  terror,  pain,  or  difgrace 
are  fuperadded  :  as,  in  treafons  of  all  kinds,  being  drawn  or 
dragged  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  in  high  treafon  affedting  the 
king’s  perfon  or  government,  embowelling  alive,  beheading,  and 
quartering  ;  and  in  murder,  a  public  diffedtion.  And,  in  cafe 
of  any  treafon  committed  by  a  female,  the  judgment  is  to  be 
burned  alive.  But  the  humanity  of  the  Englilh  nation  has  au¬ 
thorized,  by  a  tacit  confent,  an  almofl;  general  mitigation  of  fuch 
part  of  thefe  judgments  as  favour  of  torture  or  cruelty  :  a  fledge 
or  hurdle  being  ufually  allowed  to  fuch  traitors  as  are  condemned 
to  be  drawn  ;  and  there  being  very  few  inftances  (and  thofe  ac¬ 
cidental  or  by  negligence)  of  any  perfon’s  being  embowelled  or 
burned,  till  previoufly  deprived  of  fenfation  by  ftrangling.  Some 
punifliments  confifl;  in  exile  or  banifliment,  by  abjuration  of  the 
realm,  or  tranfportation  to  the  American  colonies  :  others  in 
lofs  of  liberty,  by  perpetual  or  temporary  imprifoninent.i  Some 
extend  to  confifeation,  by  forfeiture  of  lands,  or  moveables,  or 
both,  or  of  the  profits  of  lands  for  life  :  others  induce  a  difa- 
bility,  of  holding  offices  or  employments,  being  heirs,  executors, 
and  the  like.  Some,  though  rarely,  occafion  a  mutilation  or 
difmembring,  by  cutting  off  the  hand  or  ears  :  others  fix  a 
lafting  fligma  on  the  offender,  by  flitting  the  noflrils,  or  brand¬ 
ing  in  the  hand  or  face.  Some  are  merely  pecuniary,  by  ftated 
or  diferetionary  fines  :  and  laftly  there  are  others,  that  confift 
principally  in  their  ignominy,  though  moft  of  them  are  mixed 
with  fome  degree  of  corporal  pain  ;  and  thefe  are  inflidted  chiefly 
for  crimes,  which  arife  from  indigence,  or  which  render  even 
opulence  difgraceful.  Such  as  whipping,  hard  labour  in  the 
houfe  of  corredlion,  the  pillory,  the  flocks,  and  the  ducking- 
flool. 

Disgusting  as  this  catalogue  may  feem,  it  will  afford 
pleafurc  to  an  Englifli  reader,  and  do  honour  to  the  Englilh 

law. 
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law,  to  compare  it  with  -that  fliocking  apparatus  of  death  and 
torment,  to  be  met  with  in  the  criminal  codes  of  almoft  every 
other  nation  in  Europe,  And  it  is  moreover  one  of  the  glories 
•of  our  Englifla  law,  that  the  nature,  though  not  always  the 
quantity  or  degree,  of  punifliment  is  afeertained  for  every  of¬ 
fence  ;  and  that  ,it  is  not  left  in  the  breafl;  of  any  judge,  nor 
even  of  a  jury,  to  alter  that  judgment,  which  the  law  has  be¬ 
forehand  ordained,  for  every  fubjedt  alike,  without  refpedl  of  per- 
fons.  For,  if  judgments  were  to  be  the  private  opinions  of  the 
judge,  men  would  then  be  Haves  to  their  magiftrates  ;  and  would 
live  in  fociety,  without  knowing  exactly  the  conditions  and  ob¬ 
ligations  which  it  lays  them  under.  And  befides,  as  this  pre¬ 
vents  oppreffion  on  the  one  hand,  fo  on  the  other  it  ftifles  all 
hopes  of  impunity  or  mitigation ;  with  which  an. offender  might 
flatter  himfelf,  if  his  punifliment  depended  on  the  humour  or 
diferetion  of  the  court.  Whereas,  where  an  eftabliflied  penalty 
is  annexed  to  crimes,  <the  criminal  may  read  their  certain  con- 
fequence  in  that  law,  which  ought  to  be  the  unvaried  rule,  as  it 
is  the  inflexible  judge,  of  his  adtions. 

The  diferetionary  fines  and  diferetionary  length  of  imprifon- 
ment,  which  our  courts  are  enabled  to  impofe,  may  feem  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  But -the  general  nature  of  the  punifli¬ 
ment,  v/z.  by  fine  or  imprifonment,  is-in  thefe  cafes. fixed  and 
determinate  :  though  the  duration  and  quantity  of  each  niufl: 
frequently  vary,  from  the  aggravations  or  otherwife  of  the  of¬ 
fence,  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  parties,  and  from  innu¬ 
merable  other  circumftances.  The  (quantum,  in  particular,  of 
pecuniary  fines  neither  can,  nor  ought  to  be,  afeertained  by  any 
invariable  law.  The  value  of  money  itfelf  changes -from  a  thou- 
fand  caufes ;  and,  at  all  events,  what  is  ruin  to  one  man’s  fortune, 
may  be  matter  of  indifference  to  another’s.  Thus  the  law  of  the 
twelve  tables  at  Rome  fined  every  perfon,  that  flruck  another, 
five  and  twenty  denarii :  this,  in  the  more  opulent  days  of  the 
empire,  grew  to  be  a  punifliment  of  lb  little  confideration,  that 
Aldus  Gellius  tells  a  ftory  of  one  Lucius  Neratius,  who  made  it  is 
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diverfion  to  give  a  blow  to  whomever  he  pleafed,  and  then  tender 
them  the  legal  forfeiture.  Our  ftatute  law  has  not  therefore 
often  afeertained  the  quantity  of  fines,  nor  the  common  law  ever; 
it  diredting  fuch  an  offence  to  be  punillied  by  fine,  in  general, 
without  fpecifying  the  certain  fum  :  which  is  fully  fufficient, 
when  we  confider,  that  however  unlimited  the  power  of  the  court 
may  feem,  it  is  far  from  being  wholly  arbitrary ;  but  it’s  dif- 
cretion  is  regulated  by  law.  For  the  bill  of  rights  ^  has  parti¬ 
cularly  declared,  that  exceflive  fines  ought  not  to  be  impofed, 
nor  cruel  and  unufual  punifhments  infiifted  :  (which  had  a  re- 
trofpedt  to  fome  unprecedented  proceedings  in  the  court  of  king’s 
bench,  in  the  reign  of  king  James  the  fecond)  and  the  fame 
ftatute  farther  declares,  that  all  grants  and  promifes  of  fines  and 
forfeitures  of  particular  perfons,  before  convidlion,  are  illegal 
and  void.  Now  the  bill  of  rights  was  only  declaratory,  through¬ 
out,  of  the  old  conftitutional  law  of  the  land  :  and  accordingly 
we  find  it  expreflly  holden,  long  before  %  that  all  fuch  previous 
grants  are  void }  fince  thereby  many  times  undue  means,  and 
more  violent  profecution,  would  be  ufed  for  private  lucre,  than, 
the  quiet  and  juft  proceeding  of  law  would  permit. 

The  reafonablenefs  of  fines  in  criminal  cafes  has  alfo 
been  ufually  regulated  by  the  determination  of  magm  carta  \ 
concerning  amercements  for  mifbehaviour  in  matters  of  civil 
right.  “  Liber  homo  non  amerdetiir  pro  parvo  delido,  niji  fecuji-- 
“  dum  modiim  ipjius  delidi  et  pro  magno  dilido,  fecimdum  magni- 
**  tudinein  delid i  •,  falvo  contene7nento fuo :  et  7nercator  eodem  modo, 
**  Jalva  mercandifa  Jua  ;  et  villanns  eode777  77iodo  a7nercietur,  falvo 
“  wainagio  fuo.”  A  rule,  that  obtained  even  in  Henry  the  fe- 
cond’s  time  and  means  only,  that  no  man  ftiall  have  a  larger 
amercement  impofed  upon  him,  than  his  circumftances  or  per- 
lonal  eftate  will  bear :  faving  to  the  landholder  his  contenement, 
or  land  j  to  the  trader  his  merchandize  ;  and  to  the  countryman 
his  wainage,  or  team  and  inftruments  of  hufbandry.  In  order 
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to  afcertain  which,  the  great  charter  alfo  direds,  that  the  amerce¬ 
ment,  which  is  always  inflifted  in  general  terms  (“7?/  in  miferi- 
“  cordia")  fliall  be  fet,  ponatur,  or  reduced  to  a  certainty,  by  the 
oath  of  a  jury.  This  method,  of  liquidating  the  amercement  to 
a  precife  fum,  is  ufually  done  in  the  court-leet  and  court-baron 
by  affeerors,  or  jurors  fworn  to  affeere,  that  is,  tax  and  moderate, 
the  general  amercement  according  to  ihe particular  circumftanccs 
of  the  offence  and  the  offender.  In  imitation  of  which,  in 
courts  fuperior  to  thefe,  the  antient  practice  was  to  enquire  by  a 
jury,  when  a  fine  was  impofed  upon  any  man,  “  quantum  inde 
**  regi  dare  valeat  per  annum,  falva  fuJlentatio7:e  fua,  et  uxoris, 

et  Uberorurn  fuorum^.”  And,  fince  the  difufe  of  fuch  inqueft, 
it  is  never  ufual  to  affefs  a  larger  fine  than  a  man  is  able  to  pay, 
without  touching  the  implements  of  his  livelyhood  ;  but  to  in- 
flidl  corporal  puniihment,  or  a  ftated  imprifonment,  which  is 
better  than  an  exceflive  fine,  for  that  amounts  to  imprifonment 
for  life.  And  this  is  the  reafon  why  fines  in  the  king’s  court  are 
frequently  denominated  ranfoms,  becaufe  the  penalty  mufi:  other- 
wife  fall  upon  a  man’s  perfon,  unlefs  it  be  redeemed  or  ranfomed 
by  a  pecuniary  finei :  according  to  an  antient  maxim,  qui  non 
habet  in  crumena  luat  in  corpore.  Yet,  where  any  ftatute  fpeaks 
both  of  fine  and  ranfom,  it  is  holden,  that  the  ranfom  fiiall  be 
treble  to  the  fine  at  leaf!  *. 

When  fentence  of  death,  the  moft  terrible  and  higheft  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  laws  of  England,  is  pronounced,  the  immediate  in- 
feparable  confequence  by  the  common  law  is  attainder.  For 
when  it  is  now  clear  beyond  all  difpute,  that  the  criminal  is  no 
longer  fit  to  live  upon  the  earth,  but  is  to  be  exterminated  as  a 
monfter  and  a  bane  to  human  fociety,  the  law  fets  a  note  of  in¬ 
famy  upon  him,  puts  him  out  of  it’s  protedtion,  and  takes  no 
farther  care  of  him  than  barely  to  fee  him  executed.  He  is 
then  called  attaint,  attinSlus,  ftained,  or  blackened.  He  is  no 
longer  of  any  credit  or  reputation  ;  he  cannot  be  a  witnefs  in 

^  Gilb.  Exch.  c.  *  Dyer.  232, 

Mirr.  c.  5*  3,  Lamb.  Eirendirch,^^ 
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any  court;  neither  is  he  capable  of  performing  the  functions  of 
another  man :  for,  by  an  anticipation  of  his  punifliment,  he  is 
already  dead  in  law  This  is  after  judgment :  for  there  is  great 
difference  between  a  man  convidted,  and  attainted ;  though  they 
are  frequently  through  inaccuracy  confounded  together.  After 
convidtion  only,  a  man  is  liable  to  none  of  thefe  difabilities  :  for 
there  is  flill  in  contemplation  of  law  a  poffibility  of  his  inno¬ 
cence.  Something  may  be  offered  in  arreft  of  judgment :  the 
indidlment  may  be  erroneous,  which  will  render  his  guilt  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  thereupon  the  prefent  convidtion  may  be  quaflied  :  he 
may  obtain  a  pardon,  or  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  both 
which  fuppofe  fome  latent  fparlcs  of  merit,  which  plead  in  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  his  fault.  But  when  judgment  is  once  pronounced, 
both  law  and  fadt  confpire  to  prove  him  completely  guilty  ;  and 
there  is  not  the  remotefl:  poflibility  left  of  any  thing  to  be  faid 
in  his  favour.  Upon  judgment  therefore  of  death,  and  not  be¬ 
fore,  the  attainder  of  a  criminal  commences ;  or  upon  fuch  cir- 
cumflances  as  are  equivalent  to  judgment  of  death  ;  as  judgment 
of  outlawry  on  a  capital  crime,  pronounced  for  abfeonding  or 
fleeing  from  juftice,  which  tacitly  confefi'es  the  guilt.  And  there¬ 
fore  either  upon  judgment  of  outlawry,  or  of  death,  for  treafoia 
or  felony,  a  man  fliall  be  faid  to  be  attainted. 

The  confequences  of  attainder  are  forfeiture,  and  corruption 
of  blood. 

I.  Forfeiture  is  twofold;  of  real,  and  perfonal,  eftates. 
Firft,  as  to  real  eftates  :  by  attainder  in  high  treafon '  a  man  for¬ 
feits  to  the  king  all  his  lands  and  tenements  of  inheritance, 
■whether  fee-fimple  or  fee-tail,  and  all  his  rights  of  entry  on 
lands  and  tenements,  which  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  oftence 
committed,  or  at  any  time  afterwards,  to  be  for  ever  vefted  in 
the  crown  :  and  alfo  the  profits  of  all  lands  and  tenements,  which 
he  had  in  his  own  right  for  life  or  years,  fo  long  as  fuch  intereft 

^  Co.  Litt.  392.  3  lull.  19.  1  Hal.  P. 
C\  240,  2  Hawk,  P.  C.  448, 
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fliall  fubfift.  This  forfeiture  relates  backwards  to  the  time  of  the 
treafon  committed ;  fo  as  to  avoid  all  intermediate  fales  and  in¬ 
cumbrances  but  not  thofe  before  the  fa(fl: ;  and  therefore  a 
wife’s  jointure  is  not  forfeitable  for  the  treafon  of  her  hufband  i 
becaufe  fettled  upon  her  previous  to  the  treafon  committed.  But 
her  dower  is  forfeited,  by  the  exprefs  provifion  of  ftatute  5  & 
6  Edw.  VI.  c.  1 1.  And  yet  the  hufband  fliall  be  tenant  by  the 
curtefy  of  the  wife’s  lands,  if  the  wife, be  attainted  of  treafon  "  : 
for  that  is  not  prohibited  by  the  flatute.  But,  though  after  at¬ 
tainder  the  forfeiture  relates  back  to  the  time  of  the  treafon 
committed,  yet  it  does  not  take  effect  unlefs  an  attainder  be  had, 
of  which  it  is  one  of  the  fruits  :  and  therefore,  if  a  traitor  dies 
before  judgment  pronounced,  or  is  killed  in  open  rebellion,  or 
is  hanged  by  martial  law,  it  works  no  forfeiture  of  his  lands  ; 
for  he  never  was  attainted  of  treafon 

The  natural  juflice  of  forfeiture  or  confifeation  of  property, 
for  treafon  p,  is  founded  in  this  confideration  :  that  He  who  hath 
thus  violated  the  fundamental  principles  of  government,  and 
broken  his  part  of  the  original  contraA  between  king  and  people, 
hath  abandoned  his  connexions  with  fociety  j  and  hath  no  longer 
any  right  to  thofe  advantages,  which  before  belonged  to  him 
purely  as  a  member  of  the  community  :  among  which  facial 
advantages  the  right  of  transferring  or  tranfmitting  property  to 
others  is  one  of  the  chief.  Such  forfeitures  moreover,  whereby 
his  pofterity  muft  fuffer  as  well  as  himfelf,  will  help  to  reflrain 
a  man,  not  only  by  the  fenfe  of  his  duty,  and  dread  of  perfonal 
punilhment,  but  alfo  by  his  paffions  and  natural  affedlions ;  and 
will  interefl:  every  dependent  and  relation  he  has,  to  keep  him 
from  offending:  according  to  that  beautiful  fentiment  of  Cicero’, 
“  nec  vero  me  fugit  quam  fit  acerbum,  parentnm  feeler  a  fliorum 
poenis  lui :  fed  hoc  praeclare  le gibus  comparatiim  ef,  ut  car  it  as 
“  liberorum  amiciores  parentes  7‘eipubUcac  redderet.”  And  there- 

^  3  Inft.  21'i.  p  See  Vol.  I.  pag.  299, 
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fore  Aulus  Cafcellius,  a  Roman  lawyer  in  the  time  of  the 
triumvirate,  ufed  to  boaft  that  he  had  two  reafons  for  defpifing 
the  power  of  the  tyrants  j  his  old  age,  and  his  want  of  child¬ 
ren  ;  for  children  are  pledges  to  the  prince  of  the  father’s  obe¬ 
dience  h  Yet  many  nations  have  thought,  that  this  pollthumous 
punifliment  favours  of  hardfhip  to  the  innocent ;  especially  for 
crimes  that  do  not  llrike  at  the  very  root  and  foundation  of  fo- 
ciety,  as  treafon  againft  the  government  expreflly  does.  And 
therefore,  though  confifcations  were  very  frequent  in  the  times 
of  the  earlier  emperors,  yet  Arcadius  and  Honorius  in  every 
other  inftance  but  that  of  treafon  thought  it  more  juft,  ibi  ejfe 
poenam,  iibi  et  /loxa  ejl and  ordered  that  “  peccata  fuos  te~ 
“  neant  auSiores,  nec  ulterius  progrediatur  met  us,  quam  reperiatur 
deliSium* and  Juftinian  alfo  made  a  law  to  reftrain  the  pu- 
nifliment  of  relations  '  •,  which  directs  the  forfeiture  to  go,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  cafe  of  crimen  majejlatis,  to  the  next  of  kin  to  the 
delinquent.  On  the  other  hand  the  Macedonian  laws  extended 
even  the  capital  puniftiment  of  treafon,  not  only  to  the  child¬ 
ren  but  to  all  the  relations  of  the  delinquent  “ :  and  of  courfe 
their  eftates  muft  be  alfo  forfeited,  as  no  man  was  left  to  in¬ 
herit  them.  And  in  Germany,  by  the  famous  golden  bulle 
(copied  almoft  ’verbatim  from  Juftinian’s  code  '*')  the  lives  of  the 
Sons  of  fuch  as  confpire  to  kill  an  eledlor  are  fpared,  as  it  is  ex- 
prefled,  by  the  %  particular  bou?ity.  But  they  are  depri¬ 

ved  of  all  their  effedts  and  rights  of  fucceftion,  and  are  rendered 
incapable  of  any  honour  ecclefiaftical  or  civil  :  “  to  the  end  that, 
“  being  always  poor  and  neceflitous,  they  may  for  ever  be  accom- 
“  panied  by  the  infamy  of  their  father;  may  languifti  in  conti- 
“  nual  indigence  ;  and  may  find  (fays  this  mercilefs  edidl)  their 
“  puniftiment  in  living,  and  their  relief  in  dying.” 

With  us  in  England,  forfeiture  of  lands  and  tenements  to 
the  crown  for  treafon  is  by  no  means  derived  from  the  feodal 
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policy,  (as  has  been  already  obferved  *)  but  was  antecedent  to 
the  eftablifliment  of  that  fyftem  in  this  ifland ;  being  tranfniitted 
from  our  Saxon  anceftors  ^  and  forming  a  part  of  the  antient 
Scandinavian  conftitution  But  in  fome  treafons  relating  to  the 
coin,  (which,  as  we  formerly  obferved,  feem  rather  a  fpccics  of 
the  crimen  falji,  than  the  crimen  laefae  majejiatis)  it  is  provided 
by  the  feveral  modern  ftatutes  which  conftitute  the  offence,  that 
it  fliall  work  no  forfeiture  of  lands.  And,  in  order  to  abolifli 
fuch  hereditary  punilhment  intircly,  it  was  enadled  by  ftatute 
yAnn.  c.  21.  that,  after  the  deccafe  of  the  late  pretender,  no 
attainder  for  treafon  fliould  extend  to  the  difinheriting  of  any  heir, 
nor  to  the  prejudice  of  any  perfon,  other  than  the  traitor  him- 
felf.  By  which,  the  law  of  forfeitures  for  high  treafon  would 
by  this  time  have  been  at  an  end,  had  not  a  fubfequent  ftatute 
intervened  to  give  them  a  longer  duration.  The  hiftory  of  this 
matter  is  fomewhat  fmgular  and  worthy  obfervation.  At  the 
time  of  the  union, .  the  crime  of  treafon  in  Scotland  was,  by  the 
Scots  law,  in  many  refpedts  different  from  that  of  treafon  in 
England ;  and  particularly  in  it's  confequence  of  forfeitures  of 
intailed  eflates,  which  was  more  peculiarly  Englifli :  yet  it  feemed 
neceffary,  that  a  crime  fo  nearly  affecting  government  fliould, 
both  in  it’s  efl'ence  and  confequences,  be  put  upon  the  fame  footing 
in  both  parts  of  the  united  kingdoms.  In  new-modelling  thefe 
laws,  the  Scotch  nation  and  the  Englifli  houfe  of  commons 
flruggled  hard,  partly  to  maintain,  and  partly  to  acquire,  a  total 
immunity  from  forfeiture  and  corruption  of  blood  :  which  the 
houfe  of  lords  as  firmly  refifled.  At  length  a  compromife  was 
agreed  to,  which  is  eftabliflied  by  this  flatute,  ’viz.  that  the 
fame  crimes,  and  no  other,  fliould  be  treafon  in  Scotland  that 
are  fo  in  England  ;  and  that  the  Englifli  forfeitures  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  blood,  fliould  take  place  in  Scotland,  till  the  death  of 
the  then  pretender  j  and  then  ceafe  throughout  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  ® :  the  lords  artfully  propofing  this  temporary  claufe,  in 
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hopes  (it  is  faid’’)  that  the  prudence  of  fucceeding  parliaments 
would  make  it  perpetual This  has  partly  been  done  by  the 
ftatute  17  Geo.  II,  c.  39.  (made  in  the  year  preceding  the  late 
rebellion)  the  operation  of  thefe  indemnifying  claufes  being 
thereby  ftill  farther  fufpended,  till  the  death  of  the  fons  of  the 
pretender 


In  petit  treafon  and  felony,  the  offender  alfo  forfeits  all  his 
chattel  interefls  abfolutely,  and  the  profits  of  all  eftates  of  free¬ 
hold  during  life ;  and,  after  his  death,  all  his  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments  in  fee-fimple  (but  not  thofe  in  tail)  to  the  crown,  for  a 
very  fliort  period  of  time  :  for  the  king  fltall  have  them  for  a 
year  and  a  day,  and  may  commit  therein  what  wafle  he  pleafes ; 
which  is  called  the  king’s  day,  and  ivajle^.  Formerly  the  king 
had  only  a  liberty  of  committing  wafte  on  the  lands  of  felons,  by 
pulling  down  their  houfes,  extirpating  their  gardens,  ploughing 
their  meadows,  and  cutting  down  their  woods.  And  a  punifliment 
of  a  fimilar  fpirit  appears  to  have  obtained  in  the  oriental  countries, 
from  the  decrees  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyrus  in  the  books  of 
Daniel  ‘  and  Ezra  ® ;  which,  befides  the  pain  of  death  inflidted 
on  the  delinquents  there  fpecified,  ordain,  “  that  their  houfes 
“  fliall  be  made  a  dunghill.”  But  this  tending  greatly  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  public,  it  was  agreed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
firfi,  in  this  kingdom,  that  the  king  fliould  have  the  profits  of  the 
land  for  one  year  and  a  day,  in  lieu  of  the  deftrudlion  he  was 
otherwife  at  liberty  to  commit  ^  :  and  therefore  magna  carta  ‘ 
provides,  that  the  king  lliall  only  hold  fuch  lands  for  a  year  and 
day,  and  then  refiore  them  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  ;  without  any 
mention  made  of  wafte.  But  the  ftatute  lyEdw.  II.  de  praero- 
gativa  regls,  feems  to  fuppofe,  that  the  king  fhall  have  his  year. 


^  Confid.  on  the  law  of  forfeiture.  6. 
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day,  and  vvaftc ;  and  not  tlie  year  and  day  injlead  of  waftc. 
Which  fir  Edward  Coke  (and  the  author  of  the  mirror,  before 
him)  very  jufily  look  upon  as  an  encroachment,  though  a  very 
antient  one,  of  the  royal  prerogative  This  year,  day,  and 
wafte  are  now  ufually  compounded  for  j  but  otherwife  they  regu¬ 
larly  belong  to  the  crown  :  and,  after  their  expiration,  the  land 
would  naturally  have  defeended  to  the  heir,  (as  in  gavelkind  te¬ 
nure  it  fiill  does)  did  not  it’s  feodal  quality  intercept  fuch  de- 
feent,  and  give  it  by  way  of  efeheat  to  the  lord.  Thefe  forfei¬ 
tures  for  felony  do  alfo  arife  only  upon  attainder  ;  and  therefore 
a  felo  de fe  forfeits  no  lands  of  inheritance  or  freehold,  for  he 
never  is  attainted  as  a  felon  They  likewife  relate  back  to  the 
tinae  of  the  offence  committed,  as  well  as  forfeitures  for  treafon ; 
fo  as  to  avoid  all  intermediate  charges  and  conveyances.  This 
may  be  hard  upon  fuch  as  have  unwarily  engaged  with  the  of¬ 
fender  :  but  the  cruelty  and  reproach  mull  lie  on  the  part,  not 
of  the  law,  but  of  the  criminal  j  who  has  thus  knowingly  and 
difiioneftly  involved  others  in  his  own  calamities. 

These  are  all  the  forfeitures  of  real  eftates,  created  by  the 
common  law,  as  confequential  upon  attainders  by  judgment  of 
death  or  outlawry.  I  here  omit  the  particular  forfeitures  created 
by  the  ftatutes  of  praemunire  and  others  :  becaufe  I  look  upon 
them  rather  as  ^part  of  the  judgment  and  penalty,  inflidled  by 
•the  relpedtive  ftatutes,  than  as  confequences  of  fuch  judgment; 
as  in  treafon  and  felony  they  are.  But  I  ftiall  juft  mention,  un¬ 
der  this  divifion  of  real  eftates,  the  forfeiture  of  the  profits  of 
lands  during  life  :  which  extends  to  two  other  inftances,  befides 
thofe  already  fpoken  of ;  mifprifion  of  treafon  and  ftriking  in 
Weftminfter-hall,  or  drawing  a  weapon  upon  a  judge  there, 
fitting  the  king’s  courts  of  juftice  ". 

The  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  accrues  in  every  one 
of  the  higher  kinds  of  offence :  in  high  treafon  or  mifprifion 

Ibid,  218. 

Ibid,  141. 
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thereof,  petit  treafon,  felonies  of  all  forts  whether  clergyable  or 
not,  felf-inurder  or  felony  de  fe,  petty  larciny,  ftanding  mute, 
and  the  above-mentioned  offence  of  llriking  in  Weftminfler-hall. 
For  flight  alfo,  on  an  accufation  of  treafon,  felony,  or  even  petit 
larciny,  whether  the  party  be  found  guilty  or  acquitted,  if  the 
jury  find  the  flight,  the  party  fliall  forfeit  his  goods  and  chattels : 
for  the  very  flight  is  an  offence,  carrying  with  it  a  flrong  pre- 
fumption  of  guilt,  and  is  at  leall:  an  endeavour  to  elude  and  ftifle 
the  courfe  of  juffice  preferibed  by  the  law.  But  the  jury  very 
feldom  find  the  flight :  forfeiture  being  looked  upon,  fince  the 
vafl:  increafe  of  perfonal  property  of  late  years,  as  rather  too 
large  a  penalty  for  an  offence,  to  which  a  man  is  prompted  by 
the  natural  love  of  liberty. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difl'erence  or  two  between  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  lands  and  of  goods  and  chattels,  i.  Lands  are  for¬ 
feited  upon  attainder,  and  not  before  :  goods  and  chattels  are 
forfeited  by  conviBmi.  Becaufe  in  many  of  the  cafes  where 
goods  arc  forfeited,  there  never  is  any  attainder  ■,  which  happens 
only  where  judgment  of  death  or  outlawry  is  given  :  therefore 
in  thofe  cafes  the  forfeiture  mufl:  be  upon  conviction,  or  not  at 
all ;  and,  being  neceflarily  upon  conviClion  in  thofe,  it  is  fo  or¬ 
dered  in  all  other  cafes,  for  the  law  loves  uniformity.  2.  In  out¬ 
lawries  for  treafon  or  felony,  lands  are  forfeited  only  by  the  judg¬ 
ment  :  but  the  goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited  by  a  man’s  being 
firfl  put  in  the  exigent,  without  Haying  till  he  is  quhito  exaSliis,. 
or  finally  outlawed  for  the  fccreting  himfelf  fo  long  from  juf- 
tice,  is  conftrued  a  flight  in  law®.  3.  The  forfeiture  of  lands 
has  relation  to  the  time  of  the  faCl  committed,  fo  as  to  avoid  all 
fubfequent  fales  and  incumbrances :  but  the  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  chattels  has  no  relation  backwards;  fo  that  thofe  only  which 
a  man  has  at  the  time  of  conviction  fhall  be  forfeited.  There¬ 
fore  a  traitor  or  felon  may  bona  fide  fell  any  of  his  chattels,  real 
or  perfonal,  for  the  fuftenance  of  himfelf  and  family  between 
the  faft  and  conviction  ^  :  for  perfonal  property  is  of  fo  fluCtua- 
*3111(1.232.  »  2  Hawk.P.  C.  454. 
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ting  a  nature,  that  it  paffes  through  many  hands  in  a  Ihort  time; 
and  no  buyer  could  be  fafe,  if  he  were  liable  to  return  the  goods 
which  he  had  fairly  bought,  provided  any  of  the  prior  vendors 
had  committed  a  treafon  or  felony.  Yet  if  they  be  collufivcly 
and  not  bona  fide  parted  with,  merely  to  defraud  the  crown,  the 
law  (and  particularly  the  ftatute  13  Eliz.  c. 5.)  will  reach  them; 
for  they  are  all  the  while  truly  and  fubflantially  the  goods  of  the 
offender :  and  as  he,  if  acquitted,  might  recover  them  himfelf, 
as  not  parted  with  for  a  good  confideration ;  fo,  in  cafe  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  convidled,  the  law  will  recover  them  for  the  king.  ; 

II.  Another  immediate  confequence  of  attainder  is  the 
corruption  of  blood,  both  upwards  and  downwards ;  fo  that  an  at¬ 
tainted  perfon  can  neither  inherit  lands  or  other  hereditaments 
from  his  anceflors,  nor  retain  thofe  he  is  already  in  poffeflion  of, 
nor  tranfmit  them  by  defeent  to  any  heir;  but  the  fame  fliall 
efeheat  to  the  lord  . of  the  fee,  fubjedl  to  the  king’s  fuperior  right 
of  forfeiture and  the  perfon  attainted  fliall  alfo  obflrudl  all 
defeents  to  his  poflerity,  wherever  they  are  obliged  to  derive  a 
title  through  him  to  a  remoter  anceftor**. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  notions  which  our  laws  have  adopted 
from  the  feodal  confliiutions,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  con- 
queft;  as  appears  from  it’s  being  unknown  in  thofe  tenures  which 
are  indifputably  Saxon,  or  gavelkind  :  wherein,  though  by  trea¬ 
fon,  according  to  the  antient  Saxon  laws,  the  land  is  forfeited  to 
the  king,  yet  no  corruption  of  blood,  no  impediment  of  de¬ 
feents,  enfues ;  and  on  judgment  of  mere  felony  no  efeheat  ac¬ 
crues  to  the  lord.  And  therefore,  as  every  other  opprelTive  mark 
of  feodal  tenure  is  now  happily  worn  away  in  thefe  kingdoms, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  corruption  of  blood,  with  all  it’s  con- 
neefted  confequences,  not  only  of  prefent  efeheat,  but  of  future 
incapacities  of  inheritance  even  to  the  twentieth  generation,  may 
in  procefs  of  time  be  aboliihed  by  adt  of  parliament :  as  it  flands 
upon  a  very  different  footing  from  the  forfeiture  of  lands  for 


^  See  Vo].  Il.p.ig.  251, 
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high  treafon,  affed:ing  the  king’s  perfon  or  government.  And 
indeed  the  legiflature  has,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  very  incli- 
.nable  to  give  way  to  fo  equitable  a  provifion  }  by  enadting,  that, 
in  treafons  refpedting  the  papal  fupremacy '  and  counterfeiting 
the  public  coin  and  in  many  of  the  new-made  felonies,  created 
lince  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth  by  adl  of  parliament,  cor¬ 
ruption  of  blood  (hall  be  faved.  But  as  in  fome  of  the  adls  for 
creating  felonies  (and  thofe  not  of  the  moft  atrocious  kind) 
this  faving  was  negledted,  or  forgotten,  to  be  made,  it  feems 
to  .be  highly  reafonable  and  expedient  to  antiquate  the  whole 
of  this  dodlrine  by  one  undiftinguifhing  law  :  efpecially  as  by 
the  afore-mentioned  ftatute  of  7  Ann.  c.  21.  (the  operation 
of  which  is  poftponed  by  ftatute  17  Geo.  II.  c.  39.)  after  the 
death  of  the  fons  of  the  late  pretender,  no  attainder  for  treafon 
will  extend  to  the  difinheriting  any  heir,  nor  the  prejudice  of 
any  perfon,  other  than  the  offender  himfelf ;  which  virtually 
aboliihes  all  corruption  of  blood  for  treafon,  though  (unlefs  the 
legiflature  fhould  interpofe)  it  will  ftill  continue  for  many  forts 
of  felony. 


Stat,  5  Eliz.  c.  I  - 
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Chapter  the  thirtieth. 

Of  reversal  of  JUDGMENT- 


WE  are  next  to  confider  how  judgments,  with  their  feve- 
ral  connected  corifequences,  of  attainder,  forfeiture,  and 
corruption  of  blood,  may  be  fet  afide.  There  are  two  ways  of 
doing  this  3  either  by  falfifying  or  reverting  the  judgment,  or 
cite  by  reprieve  or  pardon. 

A  JUDGMENT  may  be  falfified,  revcrfed,  or  voided,  in  the 
firft  place,  without  a  writ  of  error,  for  matters  foreign  to  or  de¬ 
hors  the  record,  that  is,  not  apparent  upon  the  face  of  it  3  fo  that 
they  cannot  be  affigned  for  error  in  the  fuperior  court,  which 
can  only  judge  from  what  appears  in  the  record  itfelf;  and 
therefore,  if  the  whole  record  be  not  certified,  or  not  truly  cer¬ 
tified,  by  the  inferior  court,  the  party  injured  thereby  (in  both 
civil  and  criminal  cafes)  may  allege  a  dimmiition  of  the  record, 
and  caufe  it  to  be  re<flified.  Thus,  if  any  judgment  whatever 
be  given  by  perfons,  who  had  no  good  commiflion  to  proceed 
againft  the  perfon  condemned,  it  is  void  3  and  may  be  falfified 
by  fhewing  the  fpecial  matter,  without  writ  of  error.  As,  where 
a  commiflion  ifliies  to  A  and  B,  and  twelve  others,  or  any  two 
of  them,  of  which  A  or  B  fhall  be  one,  to  take  and  try  indift- 
ments  3  and  any  of  the  other  twelve  proceed  without  the  interpo- 
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fition  or  prifence  of  either  A,  or  B :  in  this  cafe  all  proceedings> 
trials,  conviflions,  and  judgments  are  void  for  want  of  a  pro¬ 
per  authority  in  the  commiffioners,  and  may  be  falfified  upon 
bare  infpedlion  without  the  trouble  of  a  writ  of  error  it  being 
a  high  mifdemefnor  in  the  judges  fo  proceeding,  and  little  (if 
any  thing)  fliort  of  murder  in  them  all,  in  cafe  the  perfon  fo 
attainted  be  executed  and  fuller  death.  So  likewife  if  a  man 
purchafes  land  of  another  j  and  afterwards  the  vendor  is,  either 
by  outlawry,  or  his  own  confeffion,  convifled  and  attainted  of 
treafon  or  felony  previous  to  the  fale  or  alienation  ;  whereby  fuch 
land  becomes  liable  to  forfeiture  or  efeheat  :  now,  upon  any 
trial,  the  purchafor  is  at  liberty,  without  bringing  any  writ  of 
error,  to  falfify  not  only  the  time  of  the  felony  or  treafon  fup- 
pofed,  but  the  very  point  of  the  felony  or  treafon  itfelf ;  and  is 
not  concluded  by  the  confeflion  or  the  outlawry  of  the  vendor ; 
though  the  vendor  himfelf  is  concluded,  and  not  fulFered  now 
to  deny  the  fait,  which  he  has  by  confeflion  or  flight  acknow- 
leged.  But  if  fuch  attainder  of  the  vendor  was  by  verdidt,  on 
the  oath  of  his  peers,  the  alienee  cannot  be  received  to  falfify  or 
contradict  the  fa5t  of  the  crime  committed ;  though  he  is  at  li¬ 
berty  to  prove  a  miflake  in  timcy  or  that  the  offence  was  com¬ 
mitted  after  the  alienation,  and  not  before  ^ 

Secondly',  a  judgment  may  be  reverfed,  by  writ  of  error  : 
which  lies  from  all  inferior  criminal  jurifdidtions  to  the  court  of 
king’s  bench,  and  from  the  king’s  bench  to  the  houfe  of  peers  j 
and  may  be  brought  for  notorious  millakes  in  the  judgment  or 
other  parts  of  the  record  :  as  where  a  man  is  found  guilty  of 
perjury  and  receives  the  judgment  of  felony,  or  for  other  lefs 
palpable  errors;  fuch  as  any  irregularity,  omilfion,  or  want  of 
form  in  the  procefs  of  outlawry,  or  proclamations ;  the  want  of 
a  proper  addition  to  the  defendant’s  name,  according  to  the  fla- 
tute  of  additions ;  for  not  properly  naming  the  Iherift  or  other 
officer  of  the  court,  or  not  duly  deferibing  where  his  county 
court  was  held ;  for  laying  an  offence,  committed  in  the  time  of 
=>«  Hawk.  P.  C.  459.  '►jlnft.z;!.  i  Hal.P.  C.  361. 
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the  late  king,  to  be  done  againft  the  peace  of  the  prcfent  j  and 
for  many  other  fimilar  caufes,  which  (though  allowed  out  of 
tendernels  to  life  and  liberty)  are  not  much  to  the  credit  or  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  national  jultice.  Thefe  writs  of  error,  to  re- 
verfe  judgments  in  cafe  of  mifdemefnors,  are  not  to  be  allowed  of 
courfe,  but  on  fufficient  probable  caufe  Ihewn  to  the  attorney- 
general;  and  then  they  are  underllood  to  be  grantable  of  com¬ 
mon  right,  and  ^■.v  debito  jujlitiae.  But  writs  of  error  to  reverfe 
attainders  in  capital  cafes  are  only  allowed  ex  gratia  and  not 
without  exprefs  warrant  under  the  king’s  iign  manual,  or  at  lead; 
by  the  confent  of  the  attorney-general'.  Thefe  therefore  can 
rarely  be  brought  by  the  party  himfelf,  elpecially  where  he  is 
attainted  for  an  offence  againftthe  ftate;  but  they  may  be  brought 
by  his  heir,  or  executor,  after  his  death,  in  more  favourable 
times  ;  which  may  be  fome  confolation  to  his  family.  But  the 
eafier,  and  more  effedtual  way,  is 

Lastly,  to  reverfe  the  attainder  by  ait  of  parliament.  This 
may  be  and  hath  been  frequently  done,  upon  motives  of  com- 
paflion,  or  perhaps  the  zeal  of  the  times,  after  a  fudden  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  government,  without  examining  too  clofely  into  the 
truth  or  validity  of  the  errors  affigned.  And  fometimes,  though 
the  crime  be  univerfally  acknowleged  and  confeffed,  yet  the  me¬ 
rits  of  the  criminal’s  family  fliall  after  his  death  obtain  a  reftitu- 
tion  in  blood,  honours,  and  eftate,  or  fome,  or  one  of  them,  by 
a(ft  of  parliament;  which  (fo  far  as  it  extends)  has  all  the  effect 
of  reverfing  the  attainder,  without  carting  any  refledlions  upon 
the  Jurtice  of  the  preceding  fentence. 

The  effedl  of  falfifying,  or  reverfing,  an  outlawry  is  that  the 
party  fliall  be  in  the  fame  plight  as  if  he  had  appeared  upon  the 
capias:  and,  if  it  be  before  plea  pleaded,  he  fhall  be  put  to 
plead  to  the  indidlment ;  if  after  conviction,  he  lliall  receive  the 
fentence  of  the  law  ;  for  all  the  other  proceedings,  except  only 
the  procefs  of  outlawry  for  his  non-appearance,  remain  good  and 
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effedual  as  before.  But  when  judgment,  pronounced  upon  con- 
vidtion,  is  falfified  or  rcverfed,  all  former  proceedings  are  abfo- 
lutely  fet  afide,  and  the  party  Hands  as  if  he  had  never  been  at 
all  accufed ;  reftored  in  his  credit,  his  capacity,  his  blood,  and 
his  eftates :  with  regard  tp  which  laft,  though  they  be  granted 
away  by  the  crown,  yet  the  owner  may  enter  upon  the  grantee, 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  might  enter  upon  a  dilleifor  ^  But 
he  Hill  remains  liable  to  another  profecution  for  the  fame  offence : 
for,  the  firfl  being  erroneous,  he  never  was  in  jeopardy  thereby. 


^  2  H^wk.  P.  C.  462. 
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Chapter  the  t  h  i  r  'r  y  f  i  r  s  t. 

Of  reprieve,  and  PARDON. 


TH  E  only  other  remaining  ways  of  avoiding  the  execution 
of  the  judgment  are  by  a  reprieve,  or  a  pardon;  whereof 
the  former  is  temporary  only,  the  latter  permanent. 

I.  A  REPRIEVE,  from  reprendre,  to  take  back,  is  the  with¬ 
drawing  of  a  fentence  for  an  interval  of  time  ;  whereby  the  exe¬ 
cution  is  fufpended.  This  may  be,  firft,  ex  arbitrio  judicis ;  either 
before  or  after  judgment :  as,  where  the  judge  is  not  fatisfied 
with  the'  verdidt,  or  the  evidence  is  fufpicious,  or  the  indidlment 
is  infufficient,  or  he  is  doubtful  whether  the  offence  be  within 
clergy ;  or  fometimes  if  it  be  a  fmall  felony,  or  any  favourable 
circumftances  appear  in  the  criminal’s  charadler,  in  order  to  give 
room  to  apply  to  the  crown  for  either  an  abfolute  or  conditional 
pardon.  Thefe  arbitrary  reprieves  may  be  granted  or  taken  off 
by  the  juflices  of  gaol  delivery,  although  their  feffion  be  finifli- 
ed,  and  their  commiffion  expired  ;  but  this  rather  by  common 
ufage,  than  of  ffrift  right 

Reprieves  may  alfo  be  ex  necejjitate  legts  :  as,  where  a  wo¬ 
man  is  capitally  convidted,  and  pleads  her  pregnancy  ;  though 
this  is  no  caufe  to  flay  the  judgment,  yet  it  is  to  refpite  the  ex¬ 
ecution  till  file  be  delivered.  This  is  a  mercy  didlated  by  the 

*  t  Hal,  P,  C,  412. 
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law  of  nature,  in  favorem  prolis  •,  and  tliereforc  no  part  of  the 
bloody  proceedings,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  hath  been 
more  juftly  detefted  than  the  cruelty,  that  was  exerciled  in  the 
ifland  of  Guernfey,  of  burning  a  woman  big  with  child  :  and, 
when  through  the  violence  of  the  flames  the  infant  fprang  forth 
at  the  flake,  and  was  preferved  by  the  byflandcrs,  after  fome 
deliberation  of  fhe  priefts  who  aflifled  at  the  facrifice,  they  cafl; 
it  again  into  the  fire  as  a  young  heretic  A  barbarity  which 
they  never  learned  from  the  laws  of  antient  Rome  ;  wh^ch  di- 
re6l ',  with  the  fame  humanity  as  our  own,  “  quod praegnanth 
**  inulieris  damnatac  poena  dijf'eratur,  quoad  pari  at  which  doc¬ 
trine  has  alfo  prevailed  in  England,  as  early  as  the  firft:  memo¬ 
rials  of  our  law  will  reach  Id  cafe  this  plea  be  made  in  flay 
of  execution,  the  judge  mufl:  diredl  a  jury  of  twelve  matrons  or 
difereet  women  to  enquire  the  faft  :  and  if  they  bring  in  their 
verdidl  quick  with  child  (for  barely,  with  child,  unlefs  it  be  alive  in 
the  womb,  is  not  fuflicient)  execution  fhall  be  Raid  generally  till 
the  next  feflfon  j  and  fo  from  feflion  to  feflion,  till  cither  flie  is 
delivered,  or  proves  by  the  courfe  of  nature  not  to  have  been 
with  child  at  all.  But  if  fhe  once  hath  had  the  benefit  of  this 
reprieve,  and  been  delivered,  and  afterwards  becomes  pregnant 
again,  fhe  fhall  not  be  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  farther  refpite 
for  that  caufe  ®.  For  fhe  may  now  be  executed  before  the  child 
is  quick  in  the  womb  j  and  fhall  not,  by  her  own  incontinence, 
evade  the  fentence  of  juflice. 

.  Another  caufe  of  regular  reprieve  is,  if  the  offender  become 
non  compos,  between  the  judgment  and  the  award  of  execution  ^ : 
for  regularly,  as  was  formerly  ®  obferved,  though  a  man  be  com¬ 
pos  when  he  commits  a  capital  crime,  yet  if  he  becomes  non 
compos  after,  he  fhall  not  be  indidled  •,  if  after  indi<5lment,  he 
fhall  not  be  convidled ;  if  after  convidtion,  he  fhall  not  receive 
judgment  •,  if  after  judgment,  he  fhall  not  be  ordered  for  cxe- 


^  Fox,  A6!s  and  Mon. 
‘  Ff-  48-  19-  3- 
**  FJet,  /.  1 .  c.  38. 


^  1  Hal-  P.  C.  369, 
^  Ibid.  370. 
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cution  :  for  “  fiiriofus  fob  furore  pmiitur,"  and  the  law  knows 
not  but  he  might  have  offered  fome  reafon,  if  in  his  fenfes,  to 
have  ftayed  thefe  refpedlive  proceedings.  It  is  therefore  an  inva¬ 
riable  rule,  when  any  time  intervenes  between  the  attainder  and 
the  award  of  execution,  to  demand  of  the  prifoner  what  he 
hath  to  allege,  why  execution  fhould  not  be  awarded  againlb 
him:  and,  if  he  appears  to  be  infane,  the  judge  in  his  difcrction 
may  and  ought  to  reprieve  him.  Or,  the  party  may  plead  in  bar 
of  execution  j  which  plea  may  be  either  pregnancy,  the  king's 
pardon,  an  adl  of  grace,  or  diverlity  of  perfon,  'uiz.  that  he  is  not 
the  fame  that  was  attainted,  and  the  like.  In  this  laft  cafe  a  jury 
fhall  be  impanelled  to  try  this  collateral  iffue,  namely,  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  his  perfon  ;  and  not  whether  guilty  or  innocent  j  for  that 
has  been  decided  before.  And  in  thefe  collateral  iffues  the  trial 
fhall  be  infanter  **,  and  no  time  allowed  the  prifoner  to  make  his 
defence  or  produce  his  witneffes,  unlefs  he  will  make  oath  that 
he  is  not  the  perfon  attainted  ‘ ;  neither  fhall  any  peremptory 
challenges  of  the  jury  be  allowed  the  prifoner  .  though  for¬ 
merly  fuch  challenges  were  held  to  be  allowable,  whenever  a 
man’s  life  was  in  queftion '. 

II.  I F  neither  pregnancy,  infanity,  non-identity,  nor  other 
plea  will  avail  to  avoid  the  judgment,  and  ftay  the  execution 
confequent  thereupon,  the  laft  and  fureft  refort  is  in  the  king’s 
moft  gracious  pardon ;  the  granting  of  which  is  the  moft 
amiable  prerogative  of  the  crown.  Laws  (fays  an  able  writer) 
cannot  be  framed  on  principles  of  compaflion  to  guilt :  yet  juf- 
tice,  by  the  conftitution  of  England,  is  bound  to  be  adminiftred 
in  mercy  :  this  is  promifed  by  the  king  in  his  coronation  oath, 
and  it  is  that  adl  of  his  government,  which  is  the  moft  perfonal, 
and  moft  entirely  his  own  “.  The  king  himfelf  condemns  no 
man ;  that  rugged  talk  he  leaves  to  his  courts  of  juftice  :  the 
great  operation  of  his  fcepter  is  mercy.  His  power  of  par- 

^  1  Sid.  72, 
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^  1  Lev.  61.  Foft.  42.  46. 
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dolling  was  faid  by  our  Saxon  anceftors  “  to  be  derived  a  lege fuae 
dignitatis :  and  it  is  declared  in  parliament,  by  flatute  27  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  24.  that  no  other  perfon  hath  power  to  pardon  or  remit 
any  treafon  or  felonies  whatfoever  j  but  that  the  king  hath  the 
whole  and  foie  power  thereof,  united  and  knit  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm. 

This  is  indeed  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  monarchy  in 
general,  above  any  other  form  of  government ;  that  there  is  a 
magiftrate,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  extend  mercy,  wherever 
he  thinks  it  is  deferved  :  holding  a  court  of.  equity  in  his  own 
breaft,  to  foften  the  rigour  of  'the  general  law,  in  fuch  criminal 
cafes  as  merit  an  exemption  from  punifhment.  Pardons  (accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  theorifts  *’)  ihould  be  excluded  in  a  perfed  legiflation, 
where  punifliments  are  mild  but  certain  :  for  that  the  clemency 
of  the  prince  feems  a  tacit  difapprobation  of  the  laws.  But  the 
exclufion  of  pardons  mult  neceflarily  introduce  a  very,  dangerous 
power  in  the  judge  or  jury,  that  of  conftruing  the  criminal  law 
by  the  fpirit  inftead  of  the  letter  Pj  or  elfe  it  niuft  be  holden, 
what  no  man  will  ferioufly  avow,  that  the  fituation  and  circum- 
ftances  of  the  offender  (though  they  alter  not  the  effence  of  the 
crime)  ought  to  make  no  diftindion  in  the  punifhment.  In  de¬ 
mocracies,  however,  this  power  of  pardon  can  never  fubfift  j  for 
there  nothing  higher  is  acknowleged  than  the  magiftrate  who 
adminiflers  the  laws :  and  it  would  be  impolitic  for  the  power 
of  judging  and  of  pardoning  to  center  in  one  and  the  fame  per¬ 
fon.  This  (as  the  prefident  Moiltefquieu  obferves would 
oblige  him  very  often  to  contradid  himfelf,  to  make  and  to  un¬ 
make  his  dccifions :  it  would  tend  to  confound  all  ideas  of  right 
among  the  mafs  of  the  people ;  as  they  would  find  it  difficult  to 
tell,  whether  a  prifoner  were  difeharged  by  his  innocence,  or  ob¬ 
tained  a  pardon  through  favour.  In  Holland  therefore,  if  there 
be.  no  ftadtholder,  there  is  no  power  of  pardoning  lodged  in  any 
other  member  of  the  ftate.  But  in  monarchies  the  king  ads  in 


^  LL.  EJzv,  Conf.c.  iS. 
o  Bcccar.  ch.  46, 
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a  luperior  fphere  ;  and,  though  he  regulates  the  whole  govern¬ 
ment  as  the  firft  mover,  yet  he  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
difagreeable  or  invidious  parts  of  it.  Whenever  the  nation  fee 
him  perfonally  engaged,  it  is  only  in  works  of  legiflature,  mag¬ 
nificence,  or  companion.  To  hirn  therefore  the  people  look  up 
as  the  fountain  of  nothing  but  bounty  and  grace  ;  and  thefe  re¬ 
peated  adtsof  goodnefs,  coming  immediately  from  his  own  hand, 
endear  the  fovereign  to  his  fubjeils,  and  contribute  more  than 
any  thing  to  root  in  their  hearts  that  filial  affedlion,  and  per- 
fonal  loyalty,  which  are  the  fure  eftablifliment  of  a  prince. 

r 

f 

Under  this  head,  of  pardons,  let  us  briefly  confider,  i.  The 
of  pardon;  2.  The  manjier  of  pardoning:  3.  The  me¬ 
thod  of  allowing  a  pardon  :  4.  The  effeSl  of  fuch  pardon,  when 
allowed. 

I.  And,  firfl:,  the  king  may  pardon  all  offences  merely  againfi; 
the  crown,  or  the  public ;  excepting,  i .  That,  to  preferve  the 
liberty  of  the  fubjedt,  the  committing  any  man  to  prifon  out  of 
the  realm,  is  by  the  habeas  corpus  adt,  31  Car.  II.  c.  2.  made  a 
praemunire t  unpardonable  even  by  the  king.  Nor,  2.  Can  the 
king  pardon,  where  private  juftice  is  principally  concerned  in 
the  profecufion  of  offenders  :  “  non  potejl  rex  gratiam  facere 
“  cum  injuria  et  damno  aliorum Therefore  in  appeals  of  all 
kinds  (which  are  the  fuit,  not  of  the  king,  but  of  the  party  in-, 
jured)  the  profecutor  may  releafe,  but  the  king  cannot  pardon  \ 
Neither  can  he  pardon  a  common  nufance,  while  it  remains  un- 
redrefled,  or  fo  as  to  prevent  an  abatement  of  it  •,  though  after¬ 
wards  he  may  remit  the  fine  ;  becaufe,  though  the  profecution 
is  veiled  in  the  king  to  avoid  multiplicity  of  fuits,  yet  (during- 
it’s  continuance)  this  offence  favours  more  of  the  nature  of  a/>n- 
‘ioate  injury  to  each  individual  in  the  neighbourhood,  than  of  a 
public  wrong  Neither,  laftly,  can  the  king  pardon  an  offence 
againfi  a  popular  or  penal  ftatute,  after  information  brought  : 

^  3  Inft.  236.  *  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  391. 

*  Ihid,  237, 

for 
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for  thereby  the  informer  hath  acquired  a  private  property  in  his 
part  of  the  penalty 

Th  ERE  is  alfo  a  reftriftion  of  a  peculiar  nature,  that  affects 
the  prerogative  of  pardoning,  in  cafe  of  parliamentary  impeach¬ 
ments  ;  viz.  that  the  king’s  pardon  cannot  be  pleaded  to  any 
fuch  impeachment,  fo  as  to  impede  the  inquiry,  and  flop  the  pro- 
fecution  of  great  and  notorious  offenders.  Therefore  when,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  fecond,  the  earl  of  Danby  was  impeached 
by  the  houfe  of  commons  of  high  treafon  and  other  mifdemefnors, 
and  pleaded  the  king’s  pardon  in  bar  of  the  fame,  the  commons 
alleged  “  that  there  was  no  precedent,  that  ever  any  pardon 
“  was  granted  to  any  perfon  impeached  by  the  commons  of  high 
“  treafon,  or  other  high  crimes,  depending  the  impeachment and 
therefore  refolved  %  “  that  the  pardon  fo  pleaded  was  illegal  and 
void,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  bar  of  the  impeachment 
of  the  commons  of  England  for  which  refolution  they  af- 
figned  ^  this  reafon  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  “  that  the  fetting  up  a 
“  pardon  to  be  a  bar  of  an  impeachment  defeats  the  whole  ufe 
and  effedt  of  impeachments :  for  fliould  this  point  be  admit- 
ted,  or  Hand  doubted,  it  would  totally  difeourage  the  exhibit- 
ing  any  for  the  future  •,  whereby  the  chief  inftitution  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  government  would  be  deftroyed.”  Soon 
after  the  revolution,  the  commons  renewed  the  fame  claim,  and 
voted  %  “  that  a  pardon  is  x^ox.  pleadable  in  bar  of  an  impeach- 
“  ment,”  And,  at  length,  it  was  enadled  by  the  adt  of  fettle- 
ment,  1 2  &  1 3W.  III.  c.  2.  “  that  no  pardon  under  the  great  feal 
<<  of  England  (hall  be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  commons 
“  in  parliament.”  But,  after  the  impeachment  has  been  folemnly 
heard  and  determined,  it  is  not  underftood  that  the  king’s  royal 
grace  is  farther  reftrained  or  abridged :  for,  after  the  impeach¬ 
ment  and  attainder  of  the  fix  rebel  lords  in  1715,  three  of  them 

■  3  Inll.  238.  y  Ibid,  26  May  1679. 

^  Com  Journ.  28  Apr.  1679.  ^  ^  *689. 

^  Ibid,  5  May  1679. 
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were  from  time  to  time  reprieved  by  the  crown,  and  at  length 
received  the  benefit  of  the  king’s  moft  gracious  pardon. 

2.  As  to  the  manner  oi  pardoning:  it  is  a  general  rule,  that, 
wherever  it  may  reafonably  be  prefumed  the  king  is  deceived, 
the  pardon  is  void  *.  Therefore  any  fuppreflion  of  truth,  or 
fuggeftion  of  falfliood,  in  a  charter  of  pardon,  will  vitiate  the 
whole ;  for  the  king  was  misinformed  General  words  have 
alfo  a  very  imperfedl  effedl  in  pardons.  A  pardon  of  all  felonies 
will  not  pardon  a  convidtion  or  attainder  of  felony  j  (for  it  is 
prefumed  the  king  knew  not  of  thofe  proceedings)  but  the  con- 
vidtion  or  attainder  mull  be  particularly  mentioned  ' :  and  a  par-* 
don  of  felonies  will  not  include  piracy  j  for  that  is  no  felony 
punifliable  at  the  common  law.  It  is  alfo  enadled  by  ftatuto 
13  Ric.  11.  ft.  2.  c.  I.  that  no  pardon  for  treafon,  murder,  or 
rape,  fliall  be  allowed,  unlefs  the  offence  be  particularly  fpeci- 
fied  therein ;  and  particularly  in  murder  it  fliall  be  expreffed, 
whether  it  was  committed  by  lying  in  wait,  affault,  or  malic® 
prepenfe.  Upon  which  fir  Edward  Coke  obferves  *,  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  parliament  that  the  king  fliould  ever  par¬ 
don  murder  under  thefe  aggravations ;  and  therefore  they  pru¬ 
dently  laid  the  pardon  under  thefe  reftridlions,  becaufe  they  did 
not  conceive  it  poflible  that  the  king  would  ever  excufe  an  of¬ 
fence  by  name,  which  was  attended  with  fuch  high  aggravations. 
And  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  there  is  no  precedent  of  a 
pardon  in  the  regifter  for  any  other  homicide,  than  that  which 
happens  fe  defendendo  ox  per  infortunium  :  to  which  two  fpecies  the 
king’s  pardon  was  expreflly  confined  by  the  ftatutes  2  Edw.  III. 
c.  2.  and  14  Edw.  III.  c.  15.  which  declare  that  no  pardon  of  ho¬ 
micide  fliall  be  granted,  but  only  where  the  king  may  do  it  by  the 
oath  of  his  crown  j  that  is  to  fay,  where  a  man  flayeth  another  in 
his  own  defence,  or  by  misfortune.  But  the  ftatute  of  Richard 
the  fecond,  before-mentioned,  enlarges  by  implication  the  royal 
power ;  provided  the  king  is  not  deceived  in  the  intended  objedl 

^  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  383,  Hawk.  P.  C.  99, 

3  lull .  238.  «  3  Inl\  236. 

^’2  Hawk.  P.  C.  383 . 
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of  his  mercy.  And  therefore  pardons  of  murder  were  always 
granted  with  a  non  objlante  of  the  ftatute  of  king  Richard,  till  the 
time  of  the  revolution  ;  when,  the  docftrine  of  non  objlante  % 
ceafmgj'It  was  doubted  whether  murder  could  be  pardoned  gene¬ 
rally  :  but  it  was' determined  by  the  court  of  king’s  bench  \  that 
the  king  may  pardon  on  an  indidment  of  murder,  as  well  as. a 
fubjedl  may.difcharge  an  appeal.  Under  thefe  and  a  few  other 
reftridlions,  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  a  pardon  fhall  be  taken  moft 
beneficially  for  the  fubjedt,  and  mod  drongly  againft  the  king. 

.  A  PARDON  -may  alfo  be  conditional :  that  is,  the  king  may 
extend  his  mercy  upon  what  terms,  he  pleafes  ;  and  may  annex 
to  his  bounty  a  condition  either  precedent  or  fubfequent,  on  the 
performance  whereof  the  validity  of  the  pardon  will  depend  : 
and  this  by  the  common  law  K  Which  prerogative  is  daily  ex¬ 
erted  in  the  pardon  of  felons,  on  condition  of  tranfportation  to 
fome  foreign  country  (ufually  to  fome  of  Ills'  majefty’s  colonies 
and  plantations  in  America)  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years  ;  fuch 
traniportation  or  banifliment’’  being  allowable  and  warranted  by 
the  habeas  corpus  adl,  31  Car.  II.  c.  2.  §.  14.  and  rendered  more 
eafy  and  effedlual  by  datute  8  Geo.  III.  c.  15. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  manner  of  alloiving  pardons;  we 
may  obferve,  that  a  pardon  by  adt  of  parliament  is  more  benefi¬ 
cial  than  by  the  king’s  charter  :  for  a  man  is  not  bound  to  plead 
it,  but  the  court  mud  ex  officio  take  notice  of  it  ‘ ;  neither  can  he 
lofe  the  benefit  of  it  by  his  own  laches  or  negligence,  as  he  may 
of  the  king’s  charter  of  pardon  The  king’s  charter  of  pardon 
mud  be  fpecially  pleaded,  and  that  at  a  proper  time  :  for  if  a 
man  is  indidted,  and  has  a  pardon  in  his  pocket,  and  afterwards 
puts  himfelf  upon  his  trial  by  pleading  the  general  idiie,  he  has 
waived  the  benefit  of  fuch  pardon But,  if  a  man  avails  himfelf 


^  Salk.  499.  by  Hatiite  39  Eliz.  c.  4. 

E  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  394.  *  Fort.  43. 

Tranfportation  is  faid  (Barr.  352.)  to  ^  z  Hawk.  P,  C.  397. 
have  been  infiiif\ed,  as  a  punifhmcnt,  *  Hid. '^^6, 
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thereof  as  foon  as  by  courfe  of  law  he  may,  a  pardon  may  either 
be  pleaded  upon  arraignment,  or  in  arrefl  of  judgment,  or  in 
the  prefent  ftage  of  proceedings,  in  bar  of  execution.  Antiently, 
by  ftatute  10  Edw.  III.  c.  2.  no  pardon  of  felony  could  be  al¬ 
lowed,  unlefs  the  party  found  fureties  for  the  good  behaviour 
before  the  IherifF and  coroners  of  the  county  ™.  But  that  ftatute 
is  repealed  by  the  ftatute  5  &  6  W.  &  M.  c.  13.  which,  inftead 
thereof,  gives  the  judges  of  the  court  a  difcretionary  power  to 
bind  the  criminal,  pleading  fuch  pardon,  to  his  good  behaviour, 
with  two  fureties,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  ftven  years. 

4.  Lastly,  the  effcSl  of  fuch  pardon  by  the  king,  is  to 
make  the  offender  a  new' man  ;  to  acquit  him  of  all  corporal 
penalties  and  forfeitures  annexed  to  that  offence  for  which  he 
obtains  his  pardon;  and  not  fo  much  to  reftore  his -former,  as 
to  give  him  a-new,  credit  and  capacity.  But  nothing  can  reftore 
or  purify  the  blood  when  once  corrupted,  if  the  pardon  be  not 
allowed  till  after  attainder,  but  the  high  and  tranfcendent  power 
of  parliament.  Yet  if  a  perfon  attainted  receives  the  king’s  par¬ 
don,  and  afterwards  hath  a  fon,  that  fon  may  be  heir  to  his  fa¬ 
ther  ;  becaufe  the  father,  being  made  a  new  man,  might  tranf- 
mit  new  inheritable  blood :  though,  had  he  been  born  before 
the  pardon,, he  could  never  have  inherited  at  all". 

"  Salk.  499.  "  See  Vol.  II.  pag.  254.  ^ 
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Chapter  the  thirty  second. 
Of  execution. 


There  now  remains  nothing  to  fpeak  of,  but  execution  ; 

the  completion  of  human  punifhment.  And  this,  in  all 
cafes,  as  well  capital  as  otherwife,  mull  be  performed  by  the  le¬ 
gal  officer,  the  fheriff  or  his  deputy  ;  whofe  warrant  for  fo  doing 
was  antiently  by  precept  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  judge, 
as  it  is  ftill  pradlifed  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high  ftcward, 
upon  the  execution  of  a  peer  * :  though,  in  the  court  of  the 
peers  in  parliament,  it  is  done  by  writ  from  the  king  ^  After¬ 
wards  it  was  eftabliffied  %  that,  in  cafe  of  life,  the  judge  may 
command  execution  to  be  done  without  any  writ.  And  now 
the  ufage  is,  for  the  judge  to  lign  the  calendar,  or  lift  of  all  the 
prifoners’  names,  with  their  feparate  judgments  in  the  margin, 
which  is  left  with  the  ftieriff.  As,  for  a  capital  felony,  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  oppofite  to  the  prifoner’s  name,  “  let  him  be  hanged  by  the 
**  neck formerly,  in  the  days  of  Latin  and  abbreviation 
**  coll."  for  **  fiifpendatur  per  collum"  And  this  is  the 

only  warrant  that  the  (heriff  has,  for  fo  material  an  aft  as  taking 
away  the  life  of  another  *.  It  may  certainly  afford  matter  of  fpe- 
culatlon,  that  In  civil  caufes  there  ftiould  be  fuch  a  variety  of 
writs  of  execution  to  recover  a  trifling  debt,  Iffued  in  the  king’s 
name,  and  under  the  feal  of  the  court,  without  which  the  (he- 


*  2  Hal.  P.  C.  409. 

^  See  appendix.  5, 
"  Finch.  L.  478. 


**  Staundf.  P.  C.  182, 
®  5  Mod.  22. 
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riff  cannot  legally  ilir  one  ftep  ;  and  yet  that  the  execution  of  a 
man,  the  moft  important  and  terrible  talk  of  any,  Ihould  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  marginal  note. 

The  flieriff,  upon  receipt  of  his  warrant,  is  to  do  execution 
within^ a  convenient  time ;  which  in  the  country  is  alfo  left  at 
large.  In  London  indeed  a  more  folemn  and  becoming  exadlnefs 
is  ufed,  both  as  to  the  warrant  of  execution,  and  the  time  of 
executing  thereof:  for  the  recorder,  after  reporting  to  the  king 
in  perfon  the  cafe  of  the  feveral  prifoners,  and  receiving  his  royal 
pleafure,  that  the  law  muff  take  it’s  courfe,  iffues  his  warrant  to 
the  flieriffs  ;  directing  them  to  do  execution  on  the  day  and.  at 
the  place  affigned  And,  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench,,  if  the 
prifoner  be  tried  at  the  bar,  or  brought  there^by  habeas  corpus,  a 
rule  is  made  for  his  execution ;  either  fpecifyirig  the  time  and 
place®,  or  leaving  it  to  the  difcretion  of  the'*  Iheriff’'. And, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  by  ftatute  25  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  it  is 
enabled  that,  in  cafe  of  mui'der,  the  judge  fliall  in,  his  fentence 
diredt  execution  to  be  performed  on  the  next  day  but  one  after 
fentence  paffed  \  But,  otherwife,  the  time  and  place  of  exe¬ 
cution  are  by  law  no  part  of  the  judgment It  has  been  well 
obferved  ‘,  that  it  is  of  great  importance,  that  the  punifhment 
fliould  follow  the  crime  as  early  as  poffible  ;  that  the  profpedl 
of  gratification  or  advantage,  which  tempts  a  man  to  commit 
the  crime,  fliould  inftantly  awake  the  attendant  idea  of  punifli- 
ment.  Delay  of  execution  ferves  only  to  feparaie  thefe^ ideas  j 
and  then  the  execution  itfelf  affedls  the  minds  of  the  fpediators 
rather  as  a  terrible  fight,  than  as  the  neceffary  confequence  of 
tranfgreffion. 

The  flieriff  cannot  alter  the  manner  of  the  execution  by  fub- 
ftituting  one  death  for  another,  without  being  guilty  of  felony 
himfelf,  as  has  been  formerly  faid"’.  It  is  held  alfo  by  fir  Ed- 

^  See  appendix,  4.  ^  So  held  by  the  twelve  judges,  Mich* 

8  St.  Trials.  VI.  332.  Foil.  43...,  -  10  Geo.  III.  .  lr‘  .  • 

^  Sec  appendix,  §.3,  .  -  >  Bcccar.  ch.  19. 

'  See  pag.  202.  See  pag.  179.  H  .  > 
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ward  Coke  and  fir  Matthew  Hale  that  even  the  king  cannot 
change  the  punilhment  of  the  law,  by  altering  the  hanging  or 
burning  into  beheading;  though,  when  beheading  is  part  of  the 
fentence,  tlie  king  may  remit  the  reft.  And,  notwithftanding  fome 
examples  to  the  contrary,  fir  Edward  Coke  ftoutly  maintains, 
that  judicandtan  ejl  legibus,  non  exempUs''  But  others  have 
thought and  more  juftly,  that  this  prerogative,  being  founded 
in  mercy  and  immemorially  exercifed  by  the  crown,  is  part  of 
the  common  law.  For  hitherto,  in  every  inftance,  all  thefe  ex¬ 
changes  have  been  for  more  merciful  kinds  of  death ;  and  how 
far  this  may  alfo  fall  within  the  king’s'power  of  granting  condi¬ 
tional  pardons,  by  remitting  a  fevere  kind  of  death,  on 

condition  that  the  criminal  fubmits  to  a  milder)  is  a  matter  that 
may  bear  confideration.  It  is  obfervable,  that  when  lord  Staf¬ 
ford  was  executedior  the  popilli  plot  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
the  fecond,  the  then  Iheriffs  of  London,  having  received  the 
king’s  writ  for  beheading  him,  petitioned  the  houfe  of  lords, 
for  a  command  or  order  from  their  lordftiips,  how  the  faid  judg¬ 
ment  fliould  be  executed  ;  for,  he  being  profecuted  by  impeach¬ 
ment,  they  entertained  a  notion  (which  is  faid  to  have  been  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  lord  Rufi'el)  that  the  king  could  not  pardon  any 
part  of  the  fentence  The  lords  refolved  that  the  fcruples  of 
the  flieriffs  were  unnecefi'ary,  and  declared,  that  the  king’s  writ 
ought  to  be  obeyed.  Difappointed  of  raifin^  a  flame  in  that  af- 
fembly,  they  immediately  fignified  *  to  the  houfe  of  commons 
by  one  of  the  members,  that  they  were  not  fatisfied  as  to  the 
power  of  the  faid  writ.  That  houfe  took  two  days  to  confider 
of  it;  and  then  *  fullenly  refolved,  that  the  houfe  was  content 
that  the  fherifl’  do  execute  lord  Stafford  by  fevering  his  head 
from  his  body.  It  is  farther  related,  that  when  afterwards  the 
fame  lord  RulTel  was  condemned  for  high  treafon  upon  indict¬ 
ment,  the  king,  while  he  remitted  the  ignominious  part  of  the 


^  3  In  ft.  52. 

2  Hal.  P.  C.  41  2. 
r  Foil.  270. 

s  z  Hume  Hift.  of  G.  B.  32S. 


Lords  Journ.  21  Dec.  16S0. 
®  Com.  Journ.  21  Dec.  16S0. 
t  IhU,  23  Dec.  1680. 
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fentence,  obfervcd,  “  that  his  lordlliip  would  now  find  he  was 
“  polTefled  of  that  prerogative,  which  in  the  cafe  of  lord  Staf- 
“  ford  he  had  denied  him  One  can  hardly  determine  (at  this 
diftance  from  thofe  turbulent  times)  which  moil:. to  difapprovc 
of,  the  indecent  and  fanguinary  zeal  of  the  fubjedl,  or  the  cool 
and  cruel  farcafm  of  the  fovereign. 

To  conclude  :  it  is  clear,  that  if,  upon  judgment  to  be  hanged 
by  the  neck  till  he  is  dead,  the  criminal  be  not  thoroughly  kill¬ 
ed,  but  revives,  the  flierifF  muft  hang  him  again  For  the 
former  hanging  was  no  execution  of  the  fentence  ;  and,  if  a  falfe 
tendernefs  were  to  be  indulged  in  fuch  cafes,  a  multitude  of  col- 
iufions  might  enfue.  Nay,  even  while  abjurations  were  in  force  *, 
fuch  a  criminal,  fo  reviving,  was  not  allowed  to  take  fandluary 
and  abjure  the  realm  ;  but  his  fleeing  to  fandluary  was  held  an 
efcape  in  the  officer^. 

And,  having  thus  arrived  at  the  lajl  llage  of  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings,  or  execution,  the  end  and  completion  of  human  pimiJJi- 
menty  which  was  the  fixth  and  lafl;  head  to  be  confidered  under 
the  divifion  of  public  %vrongSy  the  fourth  and  laft  objedl  of  the 
laws  of  England  •,  it  may  now  feem  high  time  to  put  a  period  to 
thefe  commentaries,  which,  the  author  is  very  fenfible,  have  al¬ 
ready  fwelled  to  too  great  a  length.  But  he  cannot  difmifs  the 
ftudent,  for  whofe  ufe  alone  thefe  rudiments  were  originally  com- 
piled,without  endeavouring  to  recall  to  his  memory  fome  principal 
outlines  of  the  legal  conftitution  of  this  country  ;  by  a  fliort  hif- 
torical  review  of  the  moft  confiderable  revolutions,  that  have 
happened  in  the  laws  of  England,  from  the  earlieft  to  the  pre- 
fent  times.  And  this  talk  he  will  attempt  to  difeharge,  however 
imperfedlly,  in  the  next  or  concluding  chapter. 


^  2  Hume.  360. 

2  Hal,  P.  C.  41 2,  2  li^wk.  P,  C.  463. 


^  See  pag.  326. 
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Chapter  the  thirty  third. 

Of  the  rise,  PROGRESS,  and  gradual 
IMPROVEMENTS,  of  the  LAWS  of 
ENGLAND. 


Before  we  enter  on  the  fubjedt  of  this  chapter,  In  which 
I  propofe,  by  way  of  fupplement  to  the  whole,  to  attempt 
an  hiftorical  review  of  the  moft  remarkable  changes  and  altera¬ 
tions,  that  have  happened  in  the  laws  of  England,  I  mull  firft 
of  all  remind  the  ftudent,  that  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  many 
principal  points  and  dodlrines  have  been  already  pointed  out  in 
the  courfe  of  thele  commentaries,  under  their  rel]3edtive  divifions ; 
thefe  having  theietore  been  particularly  difcufled  already,  it  can¬ 
not  be  expedled  that  I  fhould  re-examine  them  with  any  degree 
of  minutenels ;  which  would  be  a  moft  tedious  undertaking. 
What  I  therefore  at  prefent  propofe,  is  only  to  mark  out  fome 
outlines  of  an  Englifli  juridical  hiftory,  by  taking  a  chronolo¬ 
gical  view  of  the  ftate  of  our  laws,  and  their  fucceflive  muta¬ 
tions  at  different  periods  of  time. 

The  feveral  periods,  under  which  I  fliall  confider  the  ftate  of 
our  legal  polity,  are  the  following  fix:  i.  From  the  earlieft 
times  to  the  Norman  conqueft ;  2.  From  the  Norman  conqueft 
to  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  firft  :  3.  From  thence  to  the 

refor- 
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reformation  :  4.  From  the  reformation  to  the  reftoration  of  king 
Charles  the  fecond  :  5.  From  thence  to  the  revolution  in  1688  : 

6.  From  the  revolution  to  the  prefent  time. 

I.  And,  firft,  vvitli  regard  to  the  antient  Britons,  the  abori¬ 
gines  of  our  illand,  we  have  fo  little  handed  down  to  us  con¬ 
cerning  them  with  any  tolerable  certainty,  that  our  enquiries 
here  muft  needs  be  very  fruitlefs  and  defective.  However,  from 
Caefar’s  account  of  the  tenets  and  difeipline  of  the  antient 
Druids  in  Gaul,  in  whom  centered  all  the  learning  of  thefe 
vveftern  parts,  and  who  were,  as  he  tells  us,  fent  over  to  Britain, 
(that  is,  to  the  ifland  of  Mona  or  Anglefey)  to  be  inftrudled  ;  we 
may  collect  a  few  points,  which  bear  a  great  affinity  and  re- 
femblance  to  fome  of  the  modern  dodlrines  of  our  Englifli  law. 
Particularly,  the  very  notion  itfelf  of  an  oral  unwritten  law,,  de¬ 
livered  down  from  age  to  age,  by  cuftom  and  tradition  merely, 
feems  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Druids,  who  never  com¬ 
mitted  any  of  their  infl:ru(flions  to  writing  :  poffibly  for  want  of 
letters ;  fince  it  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the  antiquities,  unquef- 
.tionably  Britifli,  which  the  induftry  of  the  moderns  has  difeo- 
yered,  there  is  not  in  any  of  them  the  leaft  trace  of  any  cha- 
radler  or  letter  to  be  found.  The  partible  quality  alfo  of  lands, 
by  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind,  which  ftill  obtains  in  many  parts 
of  England,  and  did  univerfally  over  Wales  till  the  reign  of^ 
Henry  VIII,  is  undoubtedly  of  Britifli  original.  So  likewife  is 
the  antient  divifion  of  the  goods  of  an  inteftate  between  his 
widow  and  children,  or  next  of  kin  ;  which  has  fince  been  re- . 
vived  by  the  ftatute  of  diftributions.  And  we  may  alfo  remem¬ 
ber  an  inftance  of  a  flighter  nature  mentioned  in  the  prefent  vo¬ 
lume,  where  the  fame  cuftom  has  continued  from  Caefar’s'  time, 
to  the  prefent  that  of  burning  a  woman  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
petit  treafon  by  killing  her  hufband. 

,  *'  > 

The  great  variety  of  nations,  that  fucceflively  broke  inupon 
and  deftroyed  both  the  Britifli  inhabitants  Vnid  conftitution,  the 
VoL.  IV.  C  c  c*  Romans, 
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Romans,  the  Pidls,  and,  after  them,  the  various  clans  of  Saxons 
and  Danes,  muft  neceflarily  have  caufed  great  confulion  and  un¬ 
certainty  in  the  laws  and  antiquities  of  the  kingdom  ;  as  they 
were  very  foon  incorporated  and  blended  together,  and  there¬ 
fore,  we  may  fuppofe,  mutually  communicated  to  each  other 
their  refpedlive  ufages  %  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  property  and 
the  punifliment  of  crimes.  So  that  it  is  morally  impoflible  to 
trace  out,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  ’ivhen  the  feveral  muta¬ 
tions  of  the  common  law  were  made,  or  what  was  the  refpec- 
tive  original  of  thofe  feveral  cuftoms  we  at  prefent  ufe,  by  any 
chemical  refolution  of  them  to  their  firfl  and  component  prin¬ 
ciples.  We  can  feldom  pronounce,  that  this  cuftom  was  derived 
from  the  Britons  ;  that  was  left  behind  by  the  Romans  ;  this 
was  a  neceffary  precaution  againft  the  Pifts  ;  that  was  introduced 
by  the  Saxons,  difcontinued  by  the  Danes,  but  afterwards  re- 
iforcd  by  the  Normans. 

Wherever  this  can  be  done,  it  is  matter  of  great  curiofity, 
and  fome  ufe  :  but  this  can  very  rarely  be  the  cafe ;  not  only 
from  the  reafon  above-mentioned,  but  alfo  from  many  others. 
Firfl,  from  the  nature  of  traditional  laws  in  general ;  which', 
being  accommodated  to  the  exigences  of  the  times,  fuffer  by 
degrees  infenfible  variations  in  pradlice :  fo  that,  though  upon 
comparifon  we  plainly  difcern  the  alteration  of  the  law  from 
what  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago,  yet  it  is  impofilble  to  define 
the  precife  period  in  which  that  alteration  accrued,  any  more 
than  we  can  difcern  the  changes  of  the  bed  of  a  river,  which 
varies  it’s  fhores  by  continual  decreafes  and  alluvions.  Secondly, 
this  becomes  impradlicable  from  the  antiquity  of  the  kingdom 
and  it’s  government :  which  alone,  though  it  had  been  dillurbed 
by  no  foreign  invafions,  would  make  it  an  impoflible  thing  to 
fearch  out  the  original  of  it’s  laws  ;  unlefs  we  had  as  authentic 
monuments  thereof,  as  the  Jews  had  by  the  hand  of  Mofes 

»  Hal.  Hift.  C.  L.62.  '  59- 

»  mw.  s7- 
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Thirdly,  this  uncertainty  of  the  true  origin  of  particular  cuftoms 
inuft  alfo  in  part  have  arifen  from  the  means,  whereby  chriftia- 
nity  was  propagated  among  our  Saxon  anceftors  in  this  ifland  ; 
by  learned  foreigners  brought  over  from  Rome  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  :  who  undoubtedly  carried  with  them  many  of  their  own 
national  cuftoms ;  and  probably  prevailed  upon  the  flate  to  ab¬ 
rogate  fuch  ufages  as  were  inconfiftent  with  our  holy  religion, 
and  to  introduce  many  others  that  were  more  conformable 
thereto.  And  this  perhaps  may  have  partly  been  the  caufe,  that 
we  find  not  only  fome  rules  of  the  mofaical,  but  alfo  of  the  imperial 
and  pontificial  laws,  blended  and  adopted  into  our  own  fyflem. 

A  FARTHER  reafoii  may  alfo  be  given  for  the  great  variety, 
and  of  courfe  the  uncertain  original,  of  our  antient  eftabliflied 
cuftoms  ;  even  after  the  Saxon  government  was  firmly  eftabliflied 
in  this  ifland  :  "viz.  the  fubdivifion  of  the  kingdom  into  an  hep¬ 
tarchy,  confifting  of  feven  independent  kingdoms,  peopled  and 
governed  by  different  clans  and  colonies.  This  muft  neceflarily 
create  an  infinite  diverfity  of  laws  :  even  though  all  thofe  colo¬ 
nies,  of  Jutes,  Angles,  proper  Saxons,  and  the  like,  originally 
fprung  from  the  fame  mother  country,  the  great  northern  hive ; 
which  poured  forth  it’s  warlike  progeny,  and  fwarmed  all  over 
Europe,  in  the  fixth  and  feventh  centuries.  This  multiplicity 
of  laws  will  neceflarily  be  the  cafe  in  fome  degree,  where  any 
kingdom  is  cantoned  out  into  provincial  eftablifhments ;  and  not 
under  one  common  difpenfation  of  laws,  though  under  the  fame 
fovereign  power.  Much  more  will  it  happen,  where  feven  uij- 
connedted  ftates  are  to  form  their  own  conftitution  and  fuper- 
ftrudlure  of  government,  though  they  all  begin  to  build  upon 
the  fame  or  flmilar  foundations. 

When  therefore  the  Weft-Saxons  had  fwallowed  up  all  the 
reft,  and  King  Alfred  fucceeded  to  the  monarchy  of  England, 
whereof  his  grandfather  Egbert  was  the  founder,  his  mighty 
genius  prompted  him  to  undertake  a  moft  great  and  neceffary 
work,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  executed  in  as  mafterly  a  manner. 

C  c  c  2  No 
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No  lefs  than  to  new-model  the  conftitution ;  to  rebuild  it  on  a 
plan  that  fliould  endure  for  ages ;  and,  out  of  it’s  old  difcordant 
materials,  which  were  heaped  upon  each  other  in  a  vaft  and  rude 
irregularity,  to  form  one  uniform  and  well  connected  whole. 
This  he  effedled,  by  reducing  the  whole  kingdom  under  one  re¬ 
gular  and  gradual  fubordination  of  government,  wherein  each 
man  was  anfwerable  to  his  immediate  fuperior  for  his  own  con- 
dudl  and  that  of  his  nearefl  neighbours  :  for  to  him  we  owe  that 
mafterpiece  of  judicial  polity,  the  fubdivifion  of  England  into 
tithings,  and  hundreds,  if  not  into  counties  ;  all  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  adminifcration  of  one  fupreme  magiftrate,  the  king ; 
in  whom,  as  in  a  general  refervoir,  all  the  executive  authority 
of  the  law  was  lodged,  and  from  whom  juflice  was  dhjperfed  to 
every  part  of  the  nation  by  diftincfl,  yet  communicating,  dudts 
and  chanels  :  which  wife  inftitution  has  been  preferved  for  near 
a  thoLifand  years  unchanged,  from  Alfred’s  to  the  prefent  time. 
He  alfo,  like  another  Theodofius,  collefled  the  various  customs 
that  he  found  difperfed  in  the  kingdom,  and  reduced  and  di- 
gefled  them  into  one  uniform  fyftem  or  code  of  laws,  in  his 
bom  bee,  or  liber  judkialis.  This  he  compiled  for  the  ufe  of  the 
court-baron,  hundred,  and  county  court,  the  court-leet,  and  flie- 
rilPs  tourn  ;  tribunals,  which  he  eftabliflied,  for  the  trial  of  all 
caufes  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  very  diftridts  wherein  the  com¬ 
plaint  arofe  :  all  of  them  fubjedt  however  to  be  infpedled,  con¬ 
trolled,  and  kept  within  the  bounds  of  the  univerfal  or  common 
law,  by  the  king’s  own  courts  which  were  then  itinerant,  be¬ 
ing  kept  in  the  king’s  palace,  and  removing  with  his  houlhold 
in  thofe  royal  progrefles,  which  he  continually  made  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 

The  Danifh  invafion  and  conquefl,  which  introduced  new 
foreign  cufloms,  was  a  fevere  blow  to  this  noble  fabric  :  but  a 
plan,  fo  excellently  concerted,  could  never  be  long  thrown  afide. 
So  that,  upon  the  expulfion  of  thefc  intruders,  the  Englifh  re¬ 
turned  to  their  antient  law  :  retaining  however  fome  few  of  the 
cufloms  of  their  late  vifitants  j  which  went  under  the  name  of 

Dane 
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Dane-Lage :  as  the  code  compiled  by  Alfred  was  called  the 
Wi'Jl-Saxon-Lage  j  and  the  local  conftitutions  of  the  antient 
kinsdom  of  Mercia,  which  obtained  in  the  counties  nearefl  to  ' 
Wales,  and  probably  abounded  with  many  Britifli  cuftoms,  were 
called  the  Mercm-Lage,.  And  thefe  three  laws  were,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  ufe  in  different  counties  of 
the  realm  :  the  provincial  polity  of  counties,  and  their  fubdivi- 
fions,  having  never  been  altered  or  difcontinued  through  all  the 
fliocks  and  mutations  of  government,  from  the  time  of  it’s  firft 
inlfitution  ;  though  the  laws  and  cuftoms  therein  ufed,  have  (as 
we  fliall  fee)  often  fulfered  confiderable  changes. 

For  king  Edgar,  (who  befides  his  military  merit,  as  founder 
of  the  Englifli  navy,  was  allb  a  moft  excellent  civil  governor) 
obferving  the  ill  effects  of  three  diftindt  bodies  of  laws,  prevail¬ 
ing  at  once  in  feparate  parts  of  his  dominions,  projedted  and  be¬ 
gun,  what  his  grandfon  king  Edward  the  confeflbr  afterwards 
completed  ;  'viz.  one  uniform  digeft  or  body  of  laws,  to  be  ob- 
ferved  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  :  being  probably  no  more 
than  a  revival  of  king  Alfred’s  code,  with  fome  improvements 
fuggefted  by  neceffity  and  experience  ;  particularly  the  incorpo¬ 
rating  fome  of  the  Britifh  or  rather  Mercian  culloms,  and  alfo  • 
fuch  of  the  Danifh  as  were  reafonable  and  approved,  into  the 
Wejl- Saxon- Lage,  which  was  ftill  the  groundwork  of  the  whole. 
And  this  appears  to  me  the  bell  fupported  and  mofi:  plaufible 
conjedlure  (for  certainty  is  not  to  be  expedled)  of  the  rife  and 
original  of  that  admirable  fyftem  of  maxims  and  unwritten  cuf¬ 
toms,  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  common  law,  as 
extending  it’s  authority  univerfally  over  all  the  realm  ;  and  which 
is  doubtlefs  of  Saxon  parentage. 

Among  the  moE  remarkable  of  the  Saxon  laws  we  may 
reckon,  1.  The  conftitution  of  parliaments,  or  rather,  general 
alfemblies  of  the  principal  and  wifeft  men  in  the  nation;  the 
ivittena- gemote,  or  coinmnne  concilium  of  the  antient  Germans  ; 
which  was  not  yet  reduced  to  the  forms  and  diftindtions  of  our 

modern 
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modern  parliament :  without  vvhofe  concurrence  however,  no 
new  law  could  be  made,  or  old  one  altered.  2.  The  eledlion  of 
their  magiftrates  by  the  people ;  originally  even  that  of  their 
kings,  till  dearbought  experience  evinced  the  convenience  and 
neceility  of  eftablilhing  an  hereditary  fuccefTion  to  the  crown. 
But  that  of  all  fubordinate  magillrates,  their  military  officers  or 
heretochs,  their  flieriffs,  their  confervators  of  the  peace,  their 
coroners,  their  port-reeves,  (fince  changed  into  mayors  and  bai¬ 
liffs)  and  even  their  tythingmen  and  borfholders  at  the  leet,  con¬ 
tinued,  fome  till  the  Norman  conqueff,  others  for  two  centuries 
after,  and  fome  remain  to  this  day.  3.  The  defcent  of  the 
crown,  when  once  a  royal  family  was  effablifhed,  upon  nearly 
the  fame  hereditary  principles  upon  which  it  has  ever  fince  con¬ 
tinued  :  only  that  perhaps,  in  cafe  of  minority,  the  next  of  kin 
of  full  age  would  afcend  the  throne,  as  king,  and  not  as  pro- 
tedlor ;  though,  after  his  death,  the  crown  immediately  reverted 
back  to  the  heir.  4.  The  great  paucity  of  capital  punifhments 
for  the  firff  offence  :  even  the  moft  notorious  offenders  being 
allowed  to  commute  it  for  a  fine  or  weregild,  or,  in  default  of 
payment,  perpetual  bondage  j  to  which  our  benefit  of  clergy 
has  now  in  fome  meafure  fucceeded.  5.  The  prevalence  of  cer¬ 
tain  cuffoms,  as  heriots  and  military  fervices  in  proportion  to 
every  man's  land,  which  much  refembled  the  feodal  conffitution  ; 
but  yet  were  exempt  from  all  it’s  rigorous  hardfliips  ;  and  which 
may  be  well  enough  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing  them  to  be 
brought  from  the  continent  by  the  firff  Saxon  invaders,  in  the 
primitive  moderation  and  fimplicity  of  the  feodal  law  j  before  it 
got  into  the  hands  of  the  Norman  juriffs,  who  extrafted  the 
mofl  flavilh  doctrines,  and  oppreffive  confequences,  out  of  what 
was  originally  intended  as  a  law  of  liberty.  6.  That  their  eftates 
were  liable  to  forfeiture  for  treafon,  but  that  the  dodlrinc  of 
efcheats  and  corruption  of  blood  for  felony,  or  any  other  caufe, 
was  utterly  unknown  amongfl  them.  7.  The  defcent  of  their 
lands  was  to  all  the  males  equally,  without  any  right  of  primo¬ 
geniture  ;  a  cuflom,  which  obtained  among  the  Britons,  was 
agreeable  to  the  Roman  law,  and  continued  among  the  Saxons 
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till  the  Norman  conqueft  :  though  really  inconvenient,  and  more 
efpecially  deftriidtive  to  antient  families ;  which  are  in  monarchies 
necellary  to  be  fupported,  in  order  to  form  and  keep  up  a  nobility, 
or  intermediate  ftate  between  the  prince  and  the  common  people. 
8.  The  courts  of  juflice  confifted  principally  of  the  county 
courts,  and  in  cafes  of  weight  or  nicety  the  king’s  court  held 
before  himfelf  in  perfon,  at  the  time  of  his  parliaments  j  which 
were  ufually  holden  in  different  places,  according  as  he  kept  the 
three  grea‘t.  feftivals  of  chriflmas,  eafter,  and  whitfuntide.  An 
inftitution  which  was  adopted  by  king  Alonfo  VII  of  Caftile  about 
a  century  after  the  conqueft  :  who  at  the  fame  three  great  feaAs 
was  wont  to  affemble  his  nobility  and  prelates  in  his  court ;  who 
there  heard  and  decided  all  controverfies,  and  then,  having  received 
his  inftrudlions,  departed  home**.  Thefe  county  courts  however 
differed  from  the  modern  ones,  in  that  the  ecclefiaffical  and  civil 
jurifdidlion  were  blended  together,  the  bifliop  and  the  ealdor- 
man  or  flieriff  fitting  in  the  fame  county  court ;  and  alfo  that 
the  decifions  and  proceedings  therein  were  much  more  Ample 
and  unembarrafled  ;  an  advantage  which  will  always  attend  the 
infancy  of  any  laws,  but  wear  off  as  they  gradually  advance  to 
antiquity,  g.  Trials,  among  a  people  who  had  a  very  ftrong 
tindure  of  fuperftition,  were  permitted  to  be  by  ordeal,  by  the 
corfned  or  morfel  of  execration,  or  by  wager  of  law  with  com¬ 
purgators,  if  the  party  chofe  it  but  frequently  they  were  alfo 
by  jury :  for,  whether  or  no  their  juries  confiffed  precifely  of 
twelve  men,  or  were  bound  to  a  Arid  unanimity  •,  yet  the  gene¬ 
ral  conAitution  of  this  admirable  criterion  of  truth,  and  moA 
important  guardian  both  of  public  and  private  liberty,  we  owe 
to  our  Saxon  anceAors.  Thus  Aood  the  general  frame  of  our 
polity  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  invafion  j  when  the  fecond 
period  of  our  legal  hiAory  commences. _ 

II.  T  HIS  remarkable  event  wrought  as  great  an  alteration  in  our 
laws,  as  it  did  in  our  antient  line  of  kings  ;  and,  though  the  alte¬ 
ration  of  the  former  was  effeded  rather  by  the  confent  of  the  people. 
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than  any  right  of  conqueft,  yet  that  confent  feems  to  have  been 
partly  extorted  by  fear,  and  partly  given  without  any  appre- 
henfion  of  the  confequcnces  which  afterwards  cnfued. 

1.  Among  the  firft  of  thefe  alterations  we  may  reckon  the 
reparation  of  the  ecclcfiaflieal  courts  from  the  civil  :  effe<ficd  in 
order  to  ingratiate  the  new  king  with  the  popifli  clergy,  who 
for  fome  time  before  had  been  endeavouring  all  over  Europe  to 
exempt  themfelves  from  the  fecular  power ;  and  whofe  demands 
the  conqueror,  like  a  politic  prince,  thought  it  prudent  to  com¬ 
ply  with,  by  reafon  that  their  reputed  fandtity  had  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  becaufe  all  the  little 
learning  of  the  times  was  engrofled  into  their  hands,  which 
made  them  neceflary  men,  and  by  all  means  to  be  gained  over  to 
his  intereflis.  And  this  was  the  more  eafily  effedted,  becaufe, 
the  difpofal  of  all  the  epifcopal  fees  being  then  in  the  breafl;  of 
the  king,  he  had  taken  care  to  fill  them  with  Italian  and  Nor¬ 
man  prelates. 

2.  Another  violent  alteration  of  the  Englifli  conflitution 
confifted  in  the  depopulation  of  whole  countries,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  king’s  royal  divcrfion  ;  and  fubjedting  both  them, 
and  all  the  antient  forefts  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  unreafonable 
feverities  of  forefl  laws  imported  from  the  continent,  whereby 
the  daughter  of  a  beafl:  was  made  almofl:  as  penal  as  the  death  of 
a  man.  In  the  Saxon  times,  though  no  man  was  allowed-to  kill 
or  chafe  the  king’s  deer,  yet  he  might  ftart  any  game,  purfue, 
and  kill  it,  upon  his  own  efliate.  But  the  rigour  of  thefe  new 
conftitutions  veiled  the  foie  property  of  all  the  game  in  England 
in  the  king  alone  ;  and  no  man  was  entitled  to  difturb  any  fowl 
of  the  air,  or  any  beafl;  of  the  field,  of  fuch  kinds  as  were 
Ipecially  referved  for  the  royal  amufement  of  the  fovereign, 
without  exprefs  licence  from  the  king,  by  a  grant  of  a  chafe  or 
free  warren  ;  and  thofe  franchifes  were  granted  as  much  with 
a  view  to  preferve  the  breed  of  animals,  as  to  indulge  the  fub- 
jedl.  From  a  fimilar  principle  to  which,  though  the  forefl; 
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laws  are  now  mitigated,  and  by  degrees  grown  intirely  obfoletc, 
yet  from  this  root  has  fprung  a  baftard  flip,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  game  law,  now  arrived  to  and  wantoning  in  it’s  highefl: 
vigour  :  both  founded  upon  the  fame  unreafonable  notions  of 
permanent  property  in  wild  creatures  ;  and  both  produftive  of 
the  fame  tyranny  to  the  commons :  but  with  this  difference  j 
that  the  foreft  laws  eftabliflied  only  one  mighty  hunter  through¬ 
out  the  land,  the  game  laws  have  raifed  a  little  Nimrod  in 
every  manor.  And  in  one  refpedl  the  antient  law  was  much  lefs 
unreafonable  than  the  modern ;  for  the  king’s  grantee  of  a 
chafe  or  free-warren  might  kill  game  in  every  part  of  his  fran- 
chife  ;  but  now,  though  a  freeholder  of  lefs  than  100/.  a  year 
is  forbidden  to  kill  a  partridge  upon  his  own  efliate,  yet  nobody 
elfe  (not  even  the  lord  of  the  manor,  unlefs  he  hath  a  grant  of 
free-warren)  can  do  it  without  committing  a  trefpafs,  and  fub- 
jecfling  himfelf  to  an  adlion. 

3.  A  THIRD  alteration  in  the  Englifli  laws  was  by  narrow¬ 
ing  the  remedial  influence  of  the  county  courts,  the  great  feats 
of  Saxon  juftice,  and  extending  the  jurifdidlion  of  the 

king’s  jufticiars  to  all  kinds  of  caufes,  arifing  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  To  this  end  the  aula  regis,  with  all  it’s  multifarious 
authority,  was  eredled  ;  and  a  capital  jufticiary  appointed,  with 
powers  fo  large  and  boundlefs,  that  he  became  at  length  a  tyrant 
to  the  people,  and  formidable  to  the  crown  itfelf.  The  confli- 
tution  of  this  court,  and  the  judges  themfelves  who  preflded 
there,  were  fetched  from  the  duchy  of  Normandy  :  and  the  con- 
fequence  naturally  was,  the  ordaining  that  all  proceedings  in  the 
king’s  courts  fliould  be  carried  on  in  the  Norman,  inftead  of  the 
Englifli,  language.  A  provifion  the  more  neceffary,  becaufe 
none  of  his  Norman  jufticiars  underftood  Englifh  ;  but  as  evi¬ 
dent  a  badge  of  flavery,  as  ever  was  impofed  upon  a  conquered 
people.  This  lafted  till  king  Edward  the  third  obtained  a  double 
vieftory,  over  the  armies  of  France  in  their  own  country,  and 
their  language  in  our  courts  here  at  home.  But  there  was  one 
mifehief  too  deeply  rooted  thereby,  and  which  this  caution  of 
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king  Edward  came  too  late  to  eradicate.  Inftead  of  the  plain 
and  eafy  method  of  determining  fuits  in  the  county  courts,  the 
chicanes  and  fubtilties  of  Norman  jurifprudence  had  taken  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  king’s  courts,  to  which  every  caufe  of  confequence 
was  drawn.  Indeed  that  age,  and  thofe  immediately  fucceeding  it, 
were  the  aera  of  refinement  and  fubtilty.  There  is  an  adive  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  human  foul,  that  will  ever  be  exerting  it’s  faculties  to 
the  utmofi:  flretch,  in  whatever  employment,  by  the  accidents  of 
time  and  place,  the  general  plan  of  education,  or  the  cufioms  and 
manners  of  the  age  and  country,  it  may  happen  to  find  itfelf  en¬ 
gaged.  The  northern  conquerors  of  Europe  were  then  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  groffeft  ignorance  in  point  of  literature  ;  and  thofe, 
who  had  leifure  to  cultivate  it’s  progrefs,  were  fuch  only  as  were 
cloiftered  in  monafteries,  the  reft  being  all  foldiers  or  pea- 
fants.  And,  unfortunately,  the  firft  rudiments  of  fcience  which 
they  imbibed  were  thofe  of  Ariftotle’s  philofophy,  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  his  Arabian  commentators  ;  which  were 
brought  from  the  eaft  by  the  Saracens  into  Paleftine  and  Spain, 
and  tranflated  into  barbarous  Latin.  So  that,  though  the  materials 
upon  which  they  were  naturally  employed,  in  the  infancy  of  a 
rifing  ftate,  were  thofe  of  the  nobleft  kind  the  eftabliftiment 
of  religion,  and  the  regulations  of  civil  polity  yet,  having  only 
fuch  tools  to  work  with,  their  execution  was  trifling  and  flimfey. 
Both  the  divinity  and  the  law  of  thofe  times  were  therefore  frit¬ 
tered  into  logical  diftindlions,  and  drawn  out  into  metaphyfical 
fubtilties,  with  a  fkill  moft  amazingly  artificial ;  but  which 
ferves  no  other  purpofe,  than  to  fliew  the  vaft  powers  of  the 
human  intelledl,  however  vainly  or  prepofteroufly  employed. 
Hence  law  in  particular,  which  (being  intended  for  univerfal 
reception)  ought  to  be  a  plain  rule  of  adlion,  became  a  fcience 
of  the  greateft  intricacy ;  cfpecially  when  blended  with  the  new 
refinements  engrafted  upon  feodal  property  :  which  refinements 
were  from  time  to  time  gradually  introduced  by  the  Norman 
pradlitioners,  with  a  view  to  fuperfede  (as  they  did  in  great  mea- 
fure)  the  more  homely,  but  more  intelligible,  maxims  of  diftri- 
butive  juftice  among  the  Saxons.  And,  to  fay  the  truth,  thefe 
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fcholaftic  reformers  have  tranfmitted  their  dialed:  and  finefles  to 
pofterity,  fo  interwoven  in  the  body  of  our  legal  polity,  that  they 
cannot  now  be  taken  out  without  a  manifeft  injury  to  the  fub- 
flance.  Statute  after  ftatute  has  in  later  times  been  made,  to 
pare  off  thefe  troublcfome  excrefcences,  and  reftore  the  common 
law  to  it’s  priftine  fimplicity  and  vigour  and  the  endeavour  has 
greatly  fucceeded :  but  ftill  the  fears  are  deep  and  vifible  j 
and  the  liberality  of  our  modern  courts  of  juftice  is  frequently 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  unaccountable  fidions  and  circuities, 
in  order  to  recover  that  equitable  and  fubftantial  juftice,  which 
for  a  long  time  was  totally  buried  under  the  narrow  rules  and 
fanciful  niceties  of  metaphyfical  and  Norman  jurifprudence. 

4.  A  FOURTH  innovation  was  the  introdudion  of  the  trial  by 
combat,  for  the  decifion  of  all  civil  and  criminal  queftions  of 
fad  in  the  laft  refort.  This  was  the  immemorial  pradice  of  all 
the  northern  nations  j  but  iirft  reduced  to  regular  and  ftated 
forms  among  the  Burgundi,  about  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  century  : 
and  from  them  it  pafled  to  other  nations,  particularly  the  Franks 
and  the  Normans ;  which  laft  had  the  honour  to  eftabliflr  it  here, 
though  clearly  an  unchriftian,  as  well  as  moft  uncertain,  me¬ 
thod  of  trial.  But  it  was  a  fufficient  recommendation  of  it  to 
the  conqueror  and  his  warlike  countrymen,  that  it  was  the  ufage 
of  their  native  duchy  of  Normandy. 

5.  But  the  laft  and  moft  important  alteration,. both  in  our 
civil  and  military  polity,  was  the  engrafting  on  all  landed  eftates, 
a  few  only  excepted,  the  fidion  of  feodal  tenure  ;  which  drew 
after  it  a  numerous  and  oppreffive  train  of  fervile  fruits  and  ap¬ 
pendages  i  aids,  reliefs,  primer  feifins,  wardfliips,  marriages, 
efeheats,  and  fines  for  alienation  ;  the  genuine  confequences  of 
the  maxim  then  adopted,  that  all  the  lands  in  England  were  de¬ 
rived  from,  and  holden,  mediately  or  immediately,  of  the  crown. 

The  nation  at  this  period  feems  to  have  groaned  under  as  ab- 
folute  a  llavery,  as  was  in  the  power  of  a  warlike,  an  ambitious, 
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and  a  politic  prince  to  create.  The  conlciences  of  men  were 
enflaved  by  four  eccleiiaftics,  devoted  to  a  foreign  power,  and 
unconneded  with  the  civil  ftate  under  which  they  lived  :  who 
now  imported  from  Rome  for  the  firft  time  the  whole  fa7-rago 
of  fuperftitious  novelties,  which  had  been  engendered  by  the 
blindnefs  and  corruption  of  the  times,  between  the  firft  mifllon 
of  Auguftin  the  monk,  and  the  Norman  conqueft ;  fuch  as  tran- 
fubftantiation,  purgatory,  communion  in  one  kind,  and  the  wor- 
ftiip  of  faints  and  images  ;  not  forgetting  the  univerfal  fupremacy 
and  dogmatical  infallibility  of  the  holy  fee.  The  laws  too,  as 
well  as  the  prayers,  were  adminiftered  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
The  antient  trial  by  jury  gave  way  to  the  impious  decifion  by 
battel.  The  foreft  laws  totally  reftraincd  all  rural  pleafures  and 
manly  recreations.  And  in  cities  and  towns  the  cafe  was  no 
better  j  all  company  being  obliged  to  difperfe,  and  fire  and  candle 
to  be  extinguiftied,  by  eight  at  night,  at  the  found  of  the  melan¬ 
choly  curfeu.  The  ultimate  property  of  all  lands,  and  a  confi- 
derable  fhare  of  the  prefent  profits,  were  vefted  in  the  king, 
or  by  him  granted  out  to  his  Norman  favourites ;  who,  by  a 
gradual  progreflion  of  llavery,  were  abfolute  vafals  to  the  crown, 
and  as  abfolute  tyrants  to  the  commons.  Unheard  of  forfeitures, 
talliages,  aids,  and  fines,  were  arbitrarily  extradled  from  the 
pillaged  landholders,  in  purfuance  of  the  new  fyftem  of  tenure. 
And,  to  crown  all,  as  a  confequcnce  of  the  tenure  by  knight- 
fervice,  the  king  had  always  ready  at  his  command  an  army  of 
fixty  thoufand  knights  or  milites :  who  were  bound,  upon  pain 
of  confifcating  their  eftates,  to  attend  him  in  time  of  invafion,  or 
to  quell  any  domeftic  infurretflion.  Trade,  or  foreign  merchan¬ 
dize,  fuch  as  it  then  was,  was  carried  on  by  the  Jews  and  Lom¬ 
bards  ;  and  the  very  name  of  an  Englifli  fleet,  which  king 
Edgar  had  rendered  fo  formidable,  was  utterly  unknown  to 
Europe  :  the  nation  confiding  wholly  of  the  clergy,  who  were 
alfo  the  lawyers  ;  the  barons,  or  great  lords  of  the  land  ;  the 
knights  or  foldiery,  who  were  the  fubordinate  landholders  ;  and 
the  burghers,  or  inferior  tradefmen,  who  from  their  infignifi- 
cancy  happily  retained,  in  their  focagc  and  burgage  tenure,  fome 
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points  of  their  antient  freedom.  All  the  reft  were  villeins  or 
bondmen. 

From  fo  complete  and  well  concerted  a  fcheme  of  fervility, 
it  has  been  the  work  of  generations  for  our  anceftors,  to  redeem 
themfelves  and  their  pofterity  into  that  ftate  of  liberty,  which 
we  now  enjoy  :  and  which  therefore  is  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  conftfting  of  mere  incroachments  on  the  crown,  and  infringe¬ 
ments  of  the  prerogative,  as  fome  flavifli  and  narrow-minded 
writers  in  the  laft  century  endeavoured  to^  maintain  j  but  as,  in 
general,  a  gradual  reftoration  of  that  antient  conftitution,  where¬ 
of  our  Saxon  forefathers  had  been  unjuftly  deprived,  partly  by 
the  policy,  and  partly  by  the  force,  of  the  Norman.  How  that  re¬ 
ftoration  has,  in  a  long  feries  of  years,  been  ftep  by  ftep  effedled, 
I  now  proceed  to  enquire. 

Will  I  AM  Rufus  proceeded  on  his  father’s  plan,  and  in  fome 
points  extended  it ;  particularly  with  regard  to  the  foreft  laws. 
But  his  brother  and  fucceflbr,  Henry  the  firft,  found  it  expe¬ 
dient,  when  firft  he  came  to  the  crown,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
the  people  ;  by  reftoring  (as  our  monkilh  hiftorians  tell  us)  the 
laws  of  king  Edward  the  confeftTor.  The  ground  v/hereof  is 
this  :  that  by  charter  he  gave  up  the  great  grievances  of  mar¬ 
riage,  ward,  and  relief,  the  beneficial  pecuniary  fruits  of  his 
feodal  tenures ;  but  referved  the  tenures  themfelves,  for  the  fame 
military  purpofes  that  his  father  introduced  them.  He  alfo  abo- 
liftied  the  curfeu^ for,  though  it  is  mentioned  in  our  laws  a  full 
century  afterwards  ^  yet  it  is  rather  fpoken  of  as  a  known  time 
of  night  (fo  denominated  from  that  abrogated  ufage)  than  as  a 
ftill  fubfifting  cuftom.  There  is  extant  a  code  of  laws  in  his 
name,  conftfting  partly  of  thofe  of  the  confefl'or,  but  with  great 
additions  and  alterations  of  his  own  j  and  chiefly  calculated  for 
the  regulation  of  the  county  courts.  It  contains  fome  diredlions 
as  to  crimes  and  their  puniftiments,  (that  of  theft  being  made 
capital  in  his  reign)  and  a  few  things  relating  to  eftates,  parti- 
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cularly  as  to  the  defcent  of  lands :  which  being  by  the  Saxon 
laws  equally  to  all  the  fons,  by  the  feodal  or  Norman  to  the 
eldeft  only,  king  Henry  here  moderated  the  difference  ;  diredl- 
ing  the  eldeft  fon  to  have  only  the  principal  eftate,  “  primiim 
“  patris  feudum,”  the  reft  of  his  eftatcs,  if  he  haft  any  others, 
being  equally  divided  among  them  all.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
gave  up  to  the  clergy  the  free  eleilion  of  biihops  and  mitred 
abbots ;  referving  however  thefe  enfigns  of  patronage,  conge 
d’  cjlire,  cuftody  of  the  temporalties  when  vacant,  and  homage 
upon  their  reftitution.  He  laftly  united  again  for  a  time  the  ci¬ 
vil  and  ecclehaftical  courts,  which  union  was  foon  diflblved  by 
his  Norman  clergy  :  and,  upon  that  final  diftblution,  the  cog¬ 
nizance  of  teftamentary  caufes  feems  to  have  been  firft  given  to 
the  ecclehaftical  court.  The  reft  remained  as  in  his  father’s  time  : 
from  whence  we  may  eafily  perceive  how  far  flaort  this  was  of  a 
thorough  reftitution  of  king  Edward’s,  or  the  Saxon,  laws. 

The  ufurper  Stephen,  as  the  manner  of  ufurpers  is,  promifed 
much  at  his  acceflion,  efpecially  with  regard  to  redrefting  the 
grievances  of  the  foreft  laws,  but  performed  no  great  matter 
either  in  that  or  in  any  other  point.  It  is  from  his  reign  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  are  to  date  the  introdudtion  of  the  Roman  civil  and 
canon  laws  into  this  realm  :  and  at  the  fame  time  was  imported 
the  dodrine  of  appeals  to  the  court  of  Rome,  as  a  branch  of  the 
canon  law. 

B  Y  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  fecond,  if  not  earlier,  the 
charter  of  Henry  the  firft  feems  to  have  been  forgotten  :  for  we 
find  the  claim  of  marriage,  ward,  and  relief,  then  fiouriftiing  in 
full  vigour.  The  right  of  primogeniture  feems  alfo  to  have  ta¬ 
citly  revived,  being  found  more  convenient  for  the  public  than 
the  parcelling  of  eftates  into  a  multitude  of  minute  fubdivifions. 
However  in  this  prince’s  reign  much  was  done  to  methodize  the 
laws,  and  reduce  them  into  a  regular  order  •,  as  appears  from 
that  excellent  treatife  of  Glanvil  :  which,  though  fome  of  it  be 
now  antiquated  and  altered,  yet,  when  compared  with  the  code 
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of  Henry  tlie  firfl:,  it  carries  a  manifeft:  fuperiority  Through¬ 
out  his  reign  alfo  was  continued  the  important  ftrugglcj  which 
we  have  had  occafion  fo  often  to  mention,  between  the  laws  of 
England  and  Rome  ;  the  former  fupported  by  the  firength  of  the 
temporal  nobility,  when  endeavoured  to  be  fupplanted  in  favour  of 
the  latter  by  the  popiih  clergy.  Which  difpute  was  kept  on  foot 
till  the  reign  of  Edward  the  firfl: ;  when  the  laws  of  England, 
under  the  new  difeipline  introduced  by  that  flcilful  commander, 
obtained  a  complete  and  permanent  victory.  In  the  prefent  reign, 
of  Henry  the  fecond,  there  are  four  things  which  peculiarly  me¬ 
rit  the  attention  of  a  legal  antiquarian  :  i.  The  conftitutions  of 
the  parliament  at  Clarendon,  D.  1164.  whereby  the  king 
checked  the  power  of  the  pope  and  his  clergy,  and  greatly  nar¬ 
rowed  the  total  exemption  they  claimed  from  the  fecular  jurif- 
didlion  :  though  his  farther  progrefs  was  unhappily  hopped,  by 
the  fatal  event  of  the  difputes  between  him  and  archbifliop  Becket. 
2.  The  inftitution  of  the  office  of  juftices  in  eyre,  m  itinere  j 
the  king  having  divided  the  kingdom  into  fix  circuits  (a  little 
different  from  the  prefent)  and  commiffioned  thefe  new  created 
judges  to  adminifter  juftice,  and  try  writs  of  affife,  in  the  feveral 
counties.  Thefe  remedies  are  faid  to  have  been  then  firft  in¬ 
vented  :  before  which  all  caufes  were  ufually  terminated  in  the 
county  courts,  according  to  the  Saxon  cuftom  or  before  the 
king’s  julliciaries  in  the  aula  regis,  in  purfuance  of  the  Norman 
regulations.  The  latter  of  which  tribunals,  travelling  about 
with  the  king’s  perfon,  occafioned  intolerable  expenfe  and  delay 
to  the  fuitors ,  and  the  former,  however  proper  for  little  debts 
and  minute  adlions,  where  even  injuftice  is  better  than  procraf- 
tination,  were  now  become  liable  to  too  much  ignorance  of  the 
law,  and  too  much  partiality  as  to  fadls,  to  determine  matters 
of  confiderable  moment.  3.  The  introduction  and  eftablifhment 
of  the  grand  aflife,  or  trial  by  a  fpecial  kind  of  jury  in  a  writ  of 
right,  at  the  option  of  the  tenant  or  defendant,  inffead  of  the 
barbarous  and  Norman  trial  by  battel.  4.  To  this  time  muff 
alfo  be  referred  the  introduction  of  efeuage,  or  pecuniary  com- 
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mutation  for  perfonal  military  fervice ;  which  in  procefs  of  time 
was  the  parent  of  the  antient  fubfidies  granted  to  the  crown  by 
parliament,  and  the  land  tax  of  later  times. 

Richard  the  firft,  a  brave  and  magnanimous  prince,  was  a 
fportfman  as  well  as  a  foldier ;  and  therefore  inforced  the  foreft 
laws  with  fome  rigour;  which  occafioned  many  difcontents 
among  his  people  :  though  (according  to  Matthew  Paris)  he 
repealed  the  penalties  of  caftration,  lofs  of  eyes,  and  cutting  off 
the  hands  and  feet,  before  inflidted  on  fuch  as  tranfgreffed  in 
hunting ;  probably  finding  that  their  feverity  prevented  profecu- 
tions.  He  alfo,  when  abroad,  compofed  a  body  of  naval  laws 
at  the  ifle  of  Oleron  ;  which  are  ftill  extant,  and  of  high  autho¬ 
rity  :  for  in  his  time  we  began  again  to  difcover,  that  (as  an 
illand)  we  were  naturally  a  maritime  power.  But,  with  regard  to 
civil  proceedings,  we  find  nothing  very  remarkable  in  this  reign, 
except  a  few  regulations  regarding  the  Jews,  and  the  juflices 
in  eyre  :  the  king’s  thoughts  being  chiefly  taken  up  by  the  knight 
errantry  of  a  croifade  againfl:  the  Saracens  in  the  holy  land. 

In  king  John’s  time,  and  that  of  his  fon  Henry  the  third, 
the  rigours  of  the  feodal  tenures  and  the  foreft  laws  were  fo 
warmly  kept  up,  that  they  occafioned  many  infurredtions  of  the 
barons  or  principal  feudatories  :  which  at  lafi;  had  this  effea:, 
that  firfl  king  John,  and  afterwards  his  fon,  confented  to  the 
two  famous  charters  of  Engliih  liberties,  mag7ia  carta,  and  carta 
de  forejla.  Of  thefe  the  latter  was  well  calculated  to  redrefs 
many  grievances,  and  encroachments  of  the  crown,  in  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  foreft  law  :  and  the  former  confirmed  many  liberties  of 
the  church,  and  redrefled  many  grievances  incident  to  feodal  te¬ 
nures,  of  no  fmall  moment  at  the  time ;  though  now,  unlefs 
confidered  attentively  and  with  this  retrofpedl,  they  feem  but  of 
trifling  concern.  But,  befides  thefe  feodal  provifions,  care  was 
alfo  taken  therein  to  protect  the  fubjedt  againft  other  oppreflions, 
th  ;'.  frequenily  arifing  from  unreafonable  amercements,  from  , 
illegal  diftreffes  or  other  procefs  for  debts  or  fervices  due  to  the 
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crown,  and  from  the  tyrannical  abufe  of  the  prerogative  of  pur¬ 
veyance  and  pre-emption.  It  fixed  the  forfeiture  of  lands  for 
felony  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  ftill  remains ;  prohibited  for  the 
future  the  grants  of  exclufive  filheries ;  and  the  eredlion  of  new 
bridges  fo  as  to  opprefs  the  neighbourhood.  With  refpedt  to 
private  rights :  it  eftablifhed  the  teftamentary  power  of  the  fub- 
jedl  over  part  of  his  perfonal  cftate,  the  reft  being  diftributed 
among  his  wife  and  children  j  it  laid  down  the  law  of  dower, 
as  it  hath  continued  ever  fince ;  and  prohibited  the  appeals  of 
women,  unlefs  for  the  death  of  their  huibands.  In  matters  of 
public  police  and  national  concern  :  it  injoined  an  uniformity  of 
weights  and  meafures  }  gave  new  encouragements  to  commerce, 
by  the  protedtion  of  merchant  ftrangers ;  and  forbad  the  aliena¬ 
tion  of  lands  in  mortmain.  With  regard  to  the  adminiftration 
of  iuftice  :  befides  prohibiting  all  denials  or  delays  of  it,  it  fixed 
the  court  of  commonpleas  at  Weftminfte'r,  that  the  fuitors  might 
no  longer  be  harrafled  with  following  the  king’s  perfon  in  all  his 
progrelfes ;  and  at  the  fame  time  brought  the  trial  of  ifl'ues  home 
to  the  very  doors  of  the  freeholders,  by  diredling  aflifts  to  be 
taken  in  the  proper  counties,  and  eftabliihing  annual  circuits  :  it 
alfo  corredled  fome  abufes  then  incident  to  the  trials  by  wager 
of  law  and  of  battel ;  direfted  the  regular  awarding  of  inquefts 
for  life  or  member ;  prohibited  the  king’s  inferior  minifters  from 
holding  pleas  of  the  crown,  or  trying  any  criminal  charge, 
whereby  many  forfeitures  might  otherwife  have  unjuftly  accrued 
to  the  exchequer ;  and  regulated  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
the  inferior  tribunals  of  juftice,  the  county  court,  iheriff’s  tourn, 
and  court-leet.  It  confirmed  and  eftabliflied  the  liberties  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  all  other  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and  ports 
of  the  kingdom.  And,  laftly,  (which  alone  would  have  merited 
the  title  that  it  bears,  of  the  gjraf  charter)  it  protefted  every 
individual  of  the  nation  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his 
liberty,  and  his  property,  unlefs  declared  to  be  forfeited  bv  the 
judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land. 
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However,  by  means  of  thefe  ftruggles,  the  pope  in  the 
reign  of  king  John  gained  a  ftill  greater  afcendant  here,  than  he 
ever  had  before  enjoyed  ;  which  continued  through  the  long 
reign  of  his  fon  Henry  the  third  :  in  the  beginning  of  whofe 
time  the  old  Saxon  trial  by  ordeal  was  alfo  totally  aboliflied. 
And  we  may  by  this  time  perceive,  in  Bradon’s  treatife,  a  Aill 
farther  improvement  in  the  method  and  regularity  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  efpecially  in  the  point  of  pleadings*'.  Nor  muft  it  be 
forgotten,  that  the  firil  traces  which  remain,  of  the  feparation 
of  the  greater  barons  from  the  Icfs,  in  the  conftitution  of  parlia¬ 
ments,  are  found  in  the  great  charter  of  king  John  ;  though 
omitted  in  that  of  Henry  III :  and  that,  towards  the  end  of  the 
latter  of  thefe  reigns,  we  find  the  firfi;  record  of  any  writ  for  fum- 
moning  knights,  citizens,  and  burgefies  to  parliament.  And  here 
we  conclude  the  fecond  period  of  our  Englifii  legal  hiftory. 

III.  The  third  commences  with  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
firfi: ;  who  may  jufily  be  ftiled  our  Englifii  Juftinian.  For  in 
his  time  the  law  did  receive  fo  fudden  a  perfedlion,  that  fir  Mat¬ 
thew  Hale  does  not  fcruple  to  affirm',  that  more  was  done  in  the 
firfi:  thirteen  years  of  his  reign  to  fettle  and  eftablifii  the  diftri- 
butive  jufiice  of  the  kingdom,  than  in  all  the  ages  fince  that 
time  put  together. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  particulars  of  thefe 
regulations;  but  the  principal  may  be  reduced  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  heads,  i.  He  eftablifiied,  confirmed,  and  fettled, 
the  great  charter  and  charter  of  forells.  2.  He  gave  a  mortal 
wound  to  the  encroachments  of  the  pope  and  his  clergy,  by  li¬ 
miting  and  efiablijhing  the  bounds  of  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidlion  : 
and  by  obliging  the  ordinary,  to  whom  all  the  goods  of  intef- 
tates  at  that  time  belonged,  to  difeharge  the  debts  of  the  decea- 
fed.  3.  He  defined  the  limits  of  the  feveral  temporal  courts  of 
the  highefi:  jurifdidion,  thofe  of  the  king’s  bench,  common 
»  Hal.  Hilt.  C.  L.  156.  i  Ibid.  158, 
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pleas,  and  exchequer  ;  fo  as  they  might  not  interfere  with  each 
other’s  proper  bufinefs :  to  do  which,  they  muft  now  have  re- 
courfe  to  a  fidhion,  very  necelTary  and  beneficial  in  the  prefent 
enlarged  ftate  of  property.  4.  He  fettled  the  boundaries  of  the 
inferior  courts  in  counties,  hundreds,  and  manors  :  confining . 
them  to  caufes  of  no  great  amount,  according  to  their  primitive 
inftitutionj  though  of  confiderably  greater,  than  by  the  alteration 
of  the  value  of  money  they  are  now  permitted  to  determine. 
5.  He  fecured  the  property  of  the  fubjedt,  by  abolifhing  all  ar¬ 
bitrary  taxes,  and  talliages,  levied  without  confent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  council.  6.  He  guarded  the  common  juftice  of  the  king¬ 
dom  from  abufes,  by  giving  up  the  royal  prerogative  of  fending 
mandates  to  interfere  in  private  caufes.  7.  He  fettled  the  form, 
folemnities,  and  effedls,  of  fines  levied  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas  ;  though  the  thing  itfelf  was  of  Saxon  original.  8.  He 
firfl  eftablifiied  a  repofitory  for  the  public  records  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  few  of  which  are  antienter  than  the  reign  of  his  father, 
and  thofe  were  by  him  colledted.  9.  He  improved  upon  the  laws 
of  king  Alfred,  by  that  great  and  orderly  method  of  watch  and 
ward,  for  preferving  the  public  peace  and  preventing  robberies, 
eftabliflied  by  the  flatute  of  Winchefler.  10.  He  fettled  and 
reformed  many  abufes  incident  to  tenures,  and  removed  fome 
reftraints  on  the  alienation  of  landed  property,  by  the  flatute  of 
^u/a  emptores.  1 1.  He  inftituted  a  fpeedier  way  for  the  recovery 
of  debts,  by  granting  execution  not  only  upon  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels,  but  alfo  upon  lands,  by  writ  of  elegit ;  which  was  of  fig- 
nal  benefit  to  a  trading  people :  and,  upon  the  fame  commercial 
ideas,  he  alfo  allowed  the  charging  of  lands  in  a  llatute  mer¬ 
chant,  to  pay  debts  contradled  in  trade,  contrary  to  all  feodal 
principles.  12.  He  effedlually  provided  for  the  recovery  of  ad- 
vowfons,  as  temporal  rights ;  in  which,  before,  the  law  was 
extremely  deficient.  13.  He  alfo  eftedluaily  clofed  the  great 
gulph,  in  which  all  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom  was  in 
danger  of  being  fvvallovved,  by  his  re-iterated  llatutes  of  mort¬ 
main;  moft  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  frauds  that  had  then 
been  devifed,  though  afterwards  contrived  to  be  evaded  by  the 
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invention  of  ufes.  14.  He  eftabliflied  a  new  limitation  of  pro¬ 
perty  by  the  creation  of  eftates  tail  •,  concerning  the  good  policy 
of  which,  modern  times  have  however  entertained  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  opinion.  15.  He  reduced  all  Wales  to  the  fubjedlion,  not 
only  of  the  crown,  but  in  great  meafure  of  the  laws,  of  Eng¬ 
land  i  ( which  was  thoroughly  completed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  eighth)  and  feems  to  have  entertained  a  defign  of  doing  the 
like  by  Scotland,  fo  as  to  have  formed  an  in  tire  and  complete 
union  of  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain. 

I  MIGHT  continue  this  catalogue  much  farther  :  —  but, 
upon  the  whole,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  very  fcheme  and  mo¬ 
del  of  the  adminiftration  of  common  juftice  between  party  and 
party,  was  entirely  fettled  by  this  king'^j  and  has  continued 
nearly  the  fame,  in  all  fucceeding  ages,  to  this  day ;  abating 
fome  few  alterations,  which  the  humour  or  neceffity  of  fubfe- 
quent  times  hath  occafioned.  The  forms  of  writs,  by  which 
actions  are  commenced,  were  perfected  in  his  reign,  and  efta¬ 
bliflied  as  models  for  pofterity.  The  pleadings,  confequent  upon 
the  writs,  were  then  fliort,  nervous,  and  perfpicuous;  not  intri¬ 
cate,  verbofe,  and  formal.  The  legal  treatifes,  written  in  his 
time,  as  Britton,  Fleta,  Hengham,  and  the  reft,  are  for  the 
moft  part,  law  at  this  day  •,  or  at  leaft  ivere  fo,  till  the  alteration 
of  tenures  took  place.  And,  to  conclude,  it  is  from  this  period, 
from  the  exadt  obfervation  of  magna  carta,  rather  than  from  it’s 
making  or  rene’ival,  in  the  days  of  his  grandfather  and  father,  that 
the  liberty  of  Engliflimen  began  again  to  rear  it’s  head  though 
the  weight  of  the  military  tenures  hung  heavy  upon  it  for  many 
ages  after, 

I  CANNOT  give  a  better  proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  con- 
ftitutions,  than  that  from  his  time  to  that  of  Henry  the  eighth 
there  happened  very  few,  and  thofe  not  very  confiderablc,  alte¬ 
rations  in  the  legal  forms  of  proceedings.  As  to  matter  of  fitb- 
JlaJice :  the  old  Gothic  powers  of  eledling  the  principal  fubor- 

^  Hal.  Hill.  C.  L.  i6z. 
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dinate  maglflrates,  the  Oieriffs,  and  tonfervators  of  the  peace, 
were  taken  from  the  people  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II  and  Ed¬ 
ward  III;  and  juftices  of  the  peace  were  eftabliflied  inhead  of 
the  latter.  In  the  reign  alfo  of  Edward  the  third  the  parliament 
is  fuppofed  moft  probably  to  have  aflumed  it’s  prefent  form  ;  by 
a  feparation  of  tlie  commons  from  the  lords.  The  ftatute  for 
defining  and  afcertaining  treafons  was  one  of  the  firft  productions 
of  this  new-modelled  afiembly  ;  and  the  tranllation  of  the  law 
proceedings  from  French  into  Latin  another.  Much  alfo  was 
done,  under  the  aufpices  of  this  magnanimous  prince,  for  efta- 
blifliing  our  domeflic  manufactures;  by  prohibiting  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  Englifli  wool,  and  the  importation  or  wear  of  foreign 
cloth  or  furs;  and  by  encouraging  clothworkers  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  fettle  here.  Nor  was  the  legiflature  inattentive  to  many 
other  branches  of  commerce,  or  indeed  to  commerce  in  general : 
for,  in  particular,  it  enlarged  the  credit  of  the  merchant,  by 
introducing  the  ftatute  ftaple;  whereby  he  might  the  more  readily 
pledge  his  lands  for  the  fecurity  of  his  mercantile  debts.  And,  as 
perfonal  property  now  grew,  by  the  extenfion  of  trade,  to  be  much 
more  confiderable  than  formerly,  care  was  taken,  in  cafe  of  intefta- 
cies,  to  appoint  adminiftrators  particularly  nominated  by  the  law; 
to  diftribute  that  perfonal  property  among  the  creditors  and  kind¬ 
red  of  the  deceafed,  which  before  had  been  ufually  applied,  by 
the  officers  of  the  ordinary,  to  ufes  then  denominated  pious.  The 
ftatutes  alfo  of  praemunire,  for  eifeClually  deprefling  the  civil 
power  of  the  pope,  were  the  work  of  this  and  the  fubfequent 
reign.  And'  the  eftablifliment  of  a  laborious  parochial  clergy, 
by  the  endowment  of  vicarages  out  of  the  overgrown  pofleflions 
of  the  monafteries,  added  luftre  to  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth 
century  :  though  the  feeds  of  the  general  reformation,  which 
were  thereby  firfl;  fown  in  the  kingdom,  were  almoft  overwhelmed 
by  the  fpirit  of  perfecution,  introduced  into  the  laws  of  the  land 
by  the  influence  of  the  regular  clergy. 

From  this  time  to  that  of  Ilenry  the  feventh,*the  civil  wars 
and  difputed  titles  to  the  crown  gave  no  leifure  for  farther  juri¬ 
dical 
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dical  improvement:  nam  Jihit  leges  inter  anna."  —  And  yet 
it  is  to  thefe  very  difputes  that  we  owe  the  happy  lofs  of  all  the 
dominions  of  the  crown  on  the  continent  of  France  ;  which 
turned  the  minds  of  our  fubfequent  princes  entirely  ^o  domeftic 
concerns.  To  thefe  likewife  we  owe  the  method  of  barring  en¬ 
tails  by  the  fidtion  of  common  recoveries-,  invented  originally  by 
the  clergy,  to  evade  the  rtatutes  of  mortmain,  but  introduced 
under  Edward  the  fourth,  for  the  purpofe  of  unfettering  eftates, 
and  making  them  more  liable  to  forfeiture:  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  owners  endeavoured  to  proteft  them  by  the  univerfal 
eftablifhment  of  nfes,  another  of  the  clerical  inventions. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  feventh,  his  minifters  (not  to 
fay  the  king  himfelf)  were  more  induftrious  in  hunting  out  pro- 
fecutions  upon  old  and  forgotten  penal  laws,  in  order  to  extort 
money  from  the  fubjedt,  than  in  framing  any  new  beneficial  re¬ 
gulations.  For  the  diflinguifhing  charadler  of  this  reign  was 
that  of  amafling  treafure  into  the  king’s  coffers,  by  every  means 
that  could  be  devifed  :  and  almofl  every  alteration  in  the  laws, 
however  falutary  or  otherwife  in  their  future  confequenccs,  had 
this  and  this  only  for  their  great  and  immediate  objedt.  To  this 
end  the  court  of  ftar-chamber  was  new-modelled,  and  armed 
with  powers,  the  mofl  dangerous  and  unconflitutional,  over  the 
perfons  and  properties  of  the  fubjcdt.  Informations  were  allowed 
to  be  received,  in  lieu  of  indidlments,  at  the  affifes  and  fefllons 
of  the  peace,  in  order  to  multiply  fines  and  pecuniary  penalties. 
The  ftatute  of  fines  for  landed  property  was  craftily  and  covertly 
contrived,  to  facilitate  the  deftrudtion  of  entails,  and  make  the 
owners  of  real  eflates  more  capable  to  forfeit  as  well  as  to  aliene. 
The  benefit  of  clergy  (which  fo  often  intervened  to  flop  attain¬ 
ders  and  fave  the  inheritance)  was  now  allowed  only  once  to  lay 
.  offenders,  who  only  could  have  inheritances  to  lofe.  A  writ  of 
capias  was  permitted  in  all  adlions  on  the  cafe,  and  the  defendant 
might  in  confequence  be  outlawed;  becaufe  upon  fuch  outlawry 
his  goods  became  the  property  of  the  crown.  In  fhort,  there 
is  hardly  a  flatute  in  this  reign,  introduilive  of  a  new  law'  or 
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modifying  the  old,  but  what  either  diredly  or  obliquely  tended 
to  the  emolument  of  the  exchequer. 

IV.  This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  period  of  our  legal  hiftory, 
viz.  the  reformation  of  religion,  under  Henry  the  eighth,  and 
his  children  :  which  opens  an  intirely  new  fcene  in  ecclefiaflical 
matters  the  ufurped  power  of  the  pope  being  now  for  ever 
routed  and  deftroyed,  all  his  connexions  with  this  ifland  cut  ofF, 
the  crown  reftored  to  it’s  fupremacy  over  fpiritual  men  and  caufes, 
and  the  patronage  of  bifliopricks  being  once  more  indifputably 
veiled  in  the  king.  And,  had  the  fpiritual  courts  been  at  this 
time  re-united  to  the  civil,  we  lliould  have  feen  the  old  Saxon 
conllitution  with  regard  to  ecclefiajlical  polity  completely  rellored. 

With  regard  alfo  to  our  civil  polity,  the  ftatute  of  wills,  and 
the  llatute  of  ufes,  (both  pafled  in  the  reign  of  this  prince)  made  a 
great  alteration  as  to  property:  the  former,  by  allowing  the  devife 
of  real  ellates  by  will,  which  before  was  in  general  forbidden 
the  latter,  by  endeavouring  to  dellroy  the  intricate  nicety  of 
though  the  narrownefs  and  pedantry  of  the  courts  of  common 
law  prevented  this  llatute  from  having  it’s  full  beneficial  effedt. 
And  thence  the  courts  of  equity  allumed  a  jurifdidlion,  didlated 
by  common  jullice  and  common  fenfe :  which,  however  arbi¬ 
trarily  exercifed  or  produdlive  of  joaloulies  in  it’s  infancy,  has  at 
length  been  matured  into  a  moll  elegant  fyllem  of  rational  jurif- 
prudence ;  the  principles  of  which  (notwithllanding  they  may  differ 
in  forms)  are  now  equally  adopted  by  the  courts  of  both  law  and 
equity.  From  the  llatute  of  ufes,  and  another  ftatute  of  the 
fame  antiquity,  (which  protedled  ellates  for  years  from  being  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  reverfioner)  a  remarkable  alteration  took  place  in 
the  mode  of  conveyancing  :  the  antient  alTurance  by  feoffment 
and  livery  upon  the  land  being  now  very  feldom  pradliced, 
fince  the  more  eafy  and  more  private  invention  of  transferring 
property,  by  fecret  conveyances  to  ufes  ;  and  long  terms  of  years 
being  now  continually  created,  in  mortgages  and  family,  fettle- 
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nients,  which  may  be  moulded  to  a  thoufand  ufeful  purpofes 
by  the  ingenuity  of  an  able  artift. 

The  farther  attacks  in  this  reign  upon  the  immunity  of  ef- 
tates-tail,  which  reduced  them  to  little  more  than  the  condi¬ 
tional  fees  at  the  common  law,  before  the  paffing  of  the  ftatute 
de  donis  •,  the  eftablifliment  of  recognizances  in  the  nature  of  a 
Aatute-ftaple,  for  facilitating  the  railing  of  money  upon  landed 
fecurity;  and  the  introduftion  of  the  bankrupt  laws,  as  well  for 
the  punilliment  of  the  fraudulent,  as  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate, 
trader  ■,  all  thefe  were  capital  alterations  of  our  legal  polity,  and 
highly  convenient  to  that  charailer,  which  the  Englilli  began 
now  to  re-aflume,  of  a  great  commercial  people.  The  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  Wales' with  England,  and  the  more  uniform  admini- 
Eration  of  juftice,  by  deftroying  fome  counties  palatine,  and 
abridging  the  unreafonable  privileges  of  fuch  as  remained,  added 
dignity  and  Erength  to  the  monarchy  :  and,  together  with  the 
numerous  improvements  before  obferved  upon,  and  the  redrefs 
of  many  grievances  and  oppreflions  which  had  been  introduced  by 
his  father,  will  ever  make  the  adminiEration  of  Henry  VIII  a 
very  diEinguiflied  aera  in  the  annals  of  juridical  hiEory. 

It  muE  be  however  remarked,  that  (particularly  in  his  later 
years)  the  royal  prerogative  was  then  Erained  to  a  very  tyranni¬ 
cal  and  oppreflive  height;  and,  what  was  the  worE  circumEance, 
it’s  encroachments  were  eEabliflied  bylaw,  under  the  fandlion  of 
thofe  pufillanimous  parliaments,  one  of  which  to  it’s  eternal 
difgrace  pafled  a  Eatute,  whereby  it  was.enadled  that  the  king’s 
proclamations  fliould  have  the  force  of  adls  of  parliament ;  and 
others  concurred  in  the  creation  of  that  amazing  heap  of  wild 
and  new-fangled  treafons,  which  were  flightly  touched  upon  in 
a  former  chapter®.  Happily  for  the  nation,  this  arbitrary  reign 
was  fucceeded  by  the  minority  of  an  amiable  prince;  during  the 
Eiort  funfliine  of  which,  great  part  of  thefe  extravagant  laws  were 
repealed.  And,  to  do  juEice  to  the  fliorter  reign  of  queen  Mary, 

®  See  pag.  86, 
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many  falutary  and  popular  laws,  in  civil  matters,  were  made  un¬ 
der  her  adminiftration  ;  perhaps  the  better  to  reconcile  the  people 
to  the  bloody  meafures  which  ihe  was  induced  to  purfue,  for  the 
re-eftablifliment  of  religious  flavery  :  the  well  concerted  fchemes 
for  elfedting  which,  were  (through  the  providence  of  God)  de¬ 
feated  by  the  fcafonable  accefllon  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  religious  liberties  of  the  nation  being,  by  that  happy 
event,  ellablillied  (we  truft)  on  an  eternal  bafis  ;  (though  obliged 
in  their  infancy  to  be  guarded,  againft  papifts  and  other  non- 
conformifts,  by  laws  of  too  fangiiinary  a  nature)  the  forefl  law's 
having  fallen  into  difufe  ;  and  the  adminiftration  of  civil  right 
in  the  courts  of  juftice  being  carried  on  iri  a  regular  courfe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  wife  inftitutions  of  king  Edward  the  firft,  with¬ 
out  any  material  innovations  ;  all  the  principal  grievances  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Norman  conqueft  feem  to  have  been  gradually 
fhaken  oft',  and  our  Saxon  conftitution  reftored,  with  confider- 
able  improvements  :  except  only  in  the  continuation  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  tenures,  and  a  few  other  points,  which  ftill  armed  the 
crown  with  a  very  opprefilve  and  dangerous  prerogative.  It  is 
alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  the  fpirit  of  inriching  the  clergy  and 
endowing  religious  houfes  had  (through  the  former  abufe  of  it) 
gone  over  to  fuch  a  contrary  extreme,  and  the  princes  of  the 
houfe  of  Tudor  and  their  favourites  had  fallen  with  fuch  avidity 
upon  the  fpoils  of  the  church,  that  a  decent  and  honourable 
maintenance  was  wanting  to  many  of  the  billiops  and  clergy. 
This  produced  the  rejlraining  ftatutes,  to  prevent  the  alienations 
of  lands  and  tithes  belonging  to  the  church  and  univerfities. 
The  number  of  indigent  perfons  being  alfo  greatly  increafed,  by 
withdrawing  the  alms  of  the  monafteries,  a  plan  was  formed  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  more  humane  and  beneficial  than 
even  feeding  and  cloathing  of  millions  ;  by  affording  them  the 
means  (with  proper  induftry)  to  feed  and  to  cloath  themfelves. 
And,  the  farther  any  fubfequent  plans  for  maintaining  the  poor 
have  departed  from  this  inftitution,  the  more  impraifticable  and 
even  pernicious  their  vifionary  attempts  have  proved. 
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However,  confidering  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  in  a 
great  and  political  view,  we  have  no  reafon  to  regret  many  fub- 
fequent  alterations  in  the  Englilli  eonftitution.  For,  though  in 
general  fhe  was  a  wife  and  excellent  prineefs,  and  loved  her 
people  ;  though  in  her  time  trade  flourifhed,  riches  increafed, 
the  laws  were  duly  adminiftred,  the  nation  was  refpefted  abroad, 
and  the  people  happy  at  home  ;  yet,  the  encreafe  of  the  power 
of  the  ftar-chamber,  and  the  eredtion  of  the  high  commiflion 
court  in  matters  ecelefiaflical,  were  the  work  of  her  reign.  She 
alfo  kept  her  parliaments  at  a  very  awful  diftance  :  and  in  many 
particulars  flie,  at  times,  would  carry  the  prerogative  as  high  as 
her  mofl  arbitrary  predeceflbrs.  It  is  true,  flie  very  feldom  ex¬ 
erted  this  prerogative,  fo  as  to  opprefs  individuals  ;  but  ftill  Ihe 
had  it  to  exert  :  and  therefore  the  felicity  of  her  reign  depended 
more  on  her  want  of  opportunity  and  inclination,  than  want  of 
power,  to  play  the  tyrant.  This  is  a  high  encomium  on  her 
merit ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  fufficient  to  fhew,  that  thefe 
were  not  thofe  golden  days  of  genuine  liberty,  that  we  formerly 
were  taught  to  believe  :  for,  furely,  the  true  liberty  of  the  fub- 
jedl  confifls  not  fo  much  in  the  gracious  behaviour,  as  in  the 
limited  potver,  of  the  fovcreign. 

The  great  revolutions  that  had  happened,  in  manners  and  in 
property,  had  paved  the  way,  by  imperceptible  yet  fure  degrees, 
for  as  great  a  revolution  in  government  ;  yet,  while  that  revo¬ 
lution  was  effedling,  the  crown  became  more  arbitrary  than  ever, 
by  the  progrefs  of  thofe  very  means  which  afterwards  reduced 
it’s  power.  It  is  obvious  to  every  obferver,  that,  till  the  elofe 
of  the  Lancaflrian  civil  wars,  the  property  and  the  power  of  the 
nation  were  chiefly  divided  between  the  king,  the  nobility,  and 
the  clergy.  The  commons  were  generally  in  a  Hate  of  great  ig¬ 
norance  ;  their  perfonal  wealth,  before  the  extenfion  of  trade, 
was  comparatively  fmallj  and  the  nature  of  their  landed  property 
was  fuch,  as  kept  them  in  continual  dependence  upon  their  feodal 
lord,  being  ufually  fome  powerful  baron,  fome  opulent  abbey, 
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or  fometimes  the  king  himfelf.  Though  a  notion  of  general  li¬ 
berty  had  ftrongly  pervaded  and  animated  the  whole  conftitution, 
yet  the  particular  liberty,  the  natural  equality,  and  perfonal  in¬ 
dependence  of  individuals,  were  little  regarded  or  thought  of ; 
nay  even  to  all'ert  them  was  treated  as  the  height  of  fedition  and 
rebellion.  Our  anceftors  heard,  with  deteftation  and  horror, 
thofe  fentiments  rudely  delivered,  and.puflicd  to  moft  abfurd  ex¬ 
tremes,  by  the  violence  of  a  Cade  and  a  Tyler  ;  which  have  fince 
been  applauded,  with  a  zeal  almoft  riling  to  idolatry,  when 
foftened  and  recommended  by  the  eloquence,  the  moderation, 
and  the  arguments  of  a  Sidney,  a  Locke,  and  a  Milton. 

But  when  learning,  by  the  invention  of  printing  and  the 
progrefs  of  religious  reformation,  began  to  be  univerfally  dilTe- 
minated  ;  when  trade  and  navigation  were  fuddenly  carried  to  an 
amazing  extent,  by  the  ufe  of  the  compafs  and  the  confequent 
difeovery  of  the  Indies  ;  the  minds  of  men,  thus  enlightened  by 
fcience  and  enlarged  by  obfervation  and  travel,  began  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  more  juft  opinion  of  the  dignity  and  rights  of  mankind. 
An  inundation  of  wealth  flowed  in  upon  the  merchants,  and 
middling  rank  ;  while  the  two  great  eftates  of  the  kingdom, 
which  formerly  had  ballanced  the  prerogative,  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  were  greatly  impoverilhed  and  weakened.  The  popifli 
clergy,  detedled  in  their  frauds  and  abufes,  expofed  to  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  populace,  and  ftripped  of  their  lands  and  re¬ 
venues,  flood  trembling  for  their  veiy  exiftence.  The  nobles, 
enervated  by  the  refinements  of  luxury,  (which  knowlege,  fo¬ 
reign  travel,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  politer  arts,  are  too  apt  to 
introduce  with  themfelves)  and  fired  with  difdain  at  being  rivalled 
in  magnificence  by  the  opulent  citizens,  fell  into  enormous  ex- 
penfes  :  to  gratify  which  they  were  permitted,  by  the  policy  of 
the  times,  to  diflipate  their  overgrown  eftates,  and  alienate  their 
antient  patrimonies.  This  gradually  reduced  their  power  and 
their  influence  within  a  very  moderate  bound  :  while  the  king, 
by  the  fpoil  of  the  monafteries  and  the  great  increafe  of  the  cuf- 
toms,  grew  rich,  independent,  and  haughty  :  and  the  commons 
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\Vere  not  yet  fenfible  of  the  ftrength  they  had  acquired,  nor 
urged  to  examine  it's  extent  by  new  burthens  or  oppreffive  taxa¬ 
tions,  during  the  fudden  opulence  of  the  exchequer.  Intent 
upon  acquiring  new  riches,  and  happy  in  being  freed  from  the 
infolence  and  tyranny  of  the  orders  more  immediately  above 
them,  they  never  dreamt  of  oppofing  the  prerogative,  to  which 
they  had  been  fo  little  accuftomed ;  much  Icfs  of  taking  the 
lead  in  oppofition,  to  which  by  their  weight  and  their  property 
they  were  now  entitled.  The  latter  years  of  Henry  the  eighth 
were  therefore  the  times  of  the  greateft  defpotifm,  that  have 
been  known  in  this  ifland  lince  the  death  of  William  the  Nor¬ 
man  :  the  prerogative,  as  it  then  flood  by  common  law,  (and 
much  more  when  extended  by  ad:  of  parliament)  being  too  large 
to  be  endured  in  a  land  of  liberty. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the'  intermediate  princes  of  the  Tudor 
line,  had  almofl  the  fame  legal  powers,  and  fometimes  exerted 
them  as  roughly,  as  their  father  king  Henry  the  eighth.  But 
the  critical  fituation  of  that  princefs  with  regard  to  her  legiti¬ 
macy,  her  religion,  her  enmity  with  Spain,  and  her  jealoufy  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  occalioned  greater  caution  in  her  condud. 
She  probably,  or  her  able  advifers,  had  penetration  enough  to 
difeern  how  the  power  of  the  kingdom  had  gradually  fhifted  it’s 
chanel,  and  wifdom  enough  not  to  provoke  the  commons  to  dif- 
cover  and  feel  their  llrength.  She  therefore  drew  a  veil  over  the 
odious  part  of  prerogative ;  which  was  never  wantonly  thrown 
alide,  but  only  to  anfwer  fome  important  purpofe  :  and,  though 
the  royal  treafury  no  longer  overflowed  with  the  wealth  of  the 
^^J^rgy,  which  had  been  all  granted  out,  and  had  contributed  to 
enrich  the  people,  flie  afleed  for  fupplies  with  fuch  moderation, 
and  managed  them  with  fo  much  oeconomy,  that  the  commons 
were  happy  in  obliging  her.  Such,  in  fliort,  were  her  circum- 
ilances,  her  neceflities,  her  wifdom,  and  her  good  difpofition, 
that  never  did  a  prince  fo  long  and  fo  entirely,  for  the  fpace  of 
half  a  century  together,  reign  in  the  affedlions  of  the  people. 
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O  N  the  acccflion  of  king  James  I,  no  new  degree  of  royal 
power  was  added  to,  or  exercifed  by,  him  )  but  fuch  a  feeptre 
Was  too  weighty  to  be  wielded  by  fuch  a  hand.  The  unreafon- 
able  and  imprudent  exertion  of  what  was  then  deemed  to  be 
prerogative,  upon  trivial  and  unworthy  occafions,  and  the  claim 
of  a  more  abfolute  power  inherent  in  the  kingly  office  than  had 
ever  been  carried  into  practice,  foon  awakened  the  fleeping  lion. 
The  people  heard  with  aftonifliment  docflrines  preached  from  the 
ihroiie  and  the  pulpit,  fubverfive  of  liberty  and  property,  and 
all  the  natural  rights  of  humanity.  They  examined  into  the 
divinity  of  this  claim,  and  found  it  weakly  and  fallacioully  fup- 
ported  :  and  common  reafon  affured  them,  that,  if  it  were  of 
human  origin,  no  conftitution  could  eftablifli  it  without  power 
of  revocation,  no  precedent  could  fanftify,  no  length  of  time 
could  confirm  it.  The  leaders  felt  the  pulfe  of  the  nation,  and 
found  they  had  ability  as  well  as  inclination  to  refift  it  :  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  refifted  and  oppofed  it,  whenever  the  pufillanimous 
temper  of  the  reigning  monarch  had  courage  to  put  it  to  the 
trial  ,•  and  they  gained  fome  little  victories  in  the  cafes  of  con¬ 
cealments,  monopolies,  and  the  difpenfing  power.  In  the  mean 
time  very  little  was  done  for  the  improvement  of  private  juftice, 
except  the  abolition  of  fanftuaries,  and  the  extenfion  of  the 
bankrupt  laws,  the  limitation  of  fuits  and  adlions,  and  the  re¬ 
gulating  of  informations  upon  penal  ftatutes.  For  I  cannot  clafs 
the  laws  againft  witchcraft  and  conjuration  under  the  head  of 
improvements ;  nor  did  the  difpute  between  lord  Ellefmere  and 
fir  Edward  Coke,  concerning  the  powers  of  the  court  of  chan¬ 
cery,  tend  much  to  the  advancement  of  juftice. 

Indeed  when  Charles  the  firfi:  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of 
his  father,  and  attempted  to  revive  fome  enormities,  which  had 
been  dormant  in  the  reign  of  king  James,  the  loans  and  bene¬ 
volences  extorted  from  the  fubjedl,  the  arbitrary  imprifonments 
for  refufal,  the  exertion  of  martial  law  in  time  of  peace,  and 
Other  domefiic  grievances,  clouded  the  morning  of  that  mif- 
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guided  prince’s  reign  ;  which,  though  the  noon  of  it  began  a 
little  to  brighten,  at  lafl:  went  down  in  blood,  and  left  the  whole 
kingdom  in  darknefs.  It  mull  be  acknowleged  that,  by  the  pe¬ 
tition  of  right,  enadted  to  abolilh  thefe  encroachments,  the 
Englifli  conftitution  received  great  alteration  and  improvement. 
But  there  Hill  remained  the  latent  power  of  the  forell  laws, 
which  the  crown  moft  unfeafonably  revived.  The  legal  jurif- 
diction  of  the  ftar-chamber  and  high-commiflion  courts  was  alfo 
extremely  great  j  though  their  ufurped  authority  was  Hill  greater. 
i\nd.  It  we  add  to  thefe  the  difufe  of  parliaments,  the  ill-timed 
zeal  and  defpotic  proceedings  of  the  ecclefiaftical  governors  in 
matters  of  mere  indifference,  together  with  the  arbitrary  levies 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  fliip  money,  and  other  projedfs,  we 
may  fee  grounds  mod:  amply  fufficient  for  feeking  redrefs  in  a 
legal  conllltutional  way.  This  redrefs,  when  fought,  was  alfo 
conftitutionally  given  :  for  all  thefe  opprelTions  were  adlually 
aboliflied  by  the  king  in  parliament,  before  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  by  the  feveral  ftatutes  for  triennial  parliaments,  for  abolilh- 
ing  the  dar-chamber  and  high  commilTion  courts,  for  afeertain- 
ing  the  extent  of  forefts  and  foreft-laws,  for  renouncing  Ihip- 
money  and  other  exadions,  and  for  giving  up  the  prerogative  of 
knighting  the  king’s  tenants  in  capite  in  confcquence  of  their 
feodal  tenures  :  though  it  mull;  be  acknowleged  that  thefe  con- 
cefllons  were  not  made  with  fo  good  a  grace,  as  to  conciliate  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  Unfortunately,  either  by  his  own  mif- 
management,  or  by  the  arts  of  his  enemies,  the  king  had  loft  the 
reputation  of  fincerity ;  which  is  thegreateft  unhappinefs  that  can 
befal  a  prince.  Though  he  formerly  had  drained  his  prerogative, 
not  only  beyond  what  the  genius  of  the  prefent  times  would 
bear,  but  alfo  beyond  the  example  of  former  ages,  he  had  now 
confented  to  reduce  it  to  a  lower  ebb  than  was  confident  with 
monarchical  government.  A  condud  lb  oppofite  to  his  temper 
and  principles,  joined  with  fome  rada  adions  and  unguarded  ex- 
predions,  made  the  people  fufped  that  this  condefeenfion  was 
merely  temporary.  Fludaed  therefore  with  the  fuccefs  they  had 
gained,  fired  with  refentment  for  pad  opprefiions,  and  dreading 
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the  confequences  if  the  king  fhould  regain  his  power,  the  po¬ 
pular  leaders  (who  in  all  ages  have  called  themfelves  the  people) 
began  to  grow  infolent  and  ungovernable  :  their  infolence  foon 
rendered  them  defperate  ;  and  defpair  at  length  forced  them  to 
join  with  a  fet  of  military  hypocrites  and  enthufiafls,  who  over¬ 
turned  the  church  and  monarchy,  and  proceeded  with  delibe¬ 
rate  folemnity  to  the  trial  and  murder  of  their  fovereign. 

I  p  A  s  s  by  the  crude  and  abortive  fchemes  for  amending  the 
laws  in  the  times  of  confufion  which  followed  ;  the  mofl  pro- 
mifing  and  fenfible  whereof  (fuch  as  the  eftabliflmient  of  new 
trials,  the  abolition  of  feodal  tenures,  the  aft  of  navigation,  and 
fome  others)  were  adopted  in  the 

V.  Fifth  period,  which  I  am  next  to  mention,  'viz.  after 
the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  Immediately  upon  which, 
the  principal  remaining  grievance,  the  doftrine  and  confequences 
of  military  tenures,  were  taken  away  and  abolidied,  except  in 
the  inftance  of  corruption  of  inheritable  blood,  upon  attainder 
of  treafon  and  felony.  And  though  the  monarch,  in  whofe  per- 
fon  the  royal  government  was  reftored,  and  with  it  our  antient 
conftitution,  deferves  no  commendation  from  poderity,  yet  in 
his  reign,  (wicked,  fanguinary,  and  turbulent  as  it  was)  the  con¬ 
currence  of  happy  circumftances  was  fuch,  that  from  thence  we 
may  date  not  only  the  re-eftablidiment  of  our  church  and  mo¬ 
narchy,  but  alfo  the  complete  refritution  of  Englifli  liberty,  for 
the  firft  time,  fince  it’s  total  abolition  at  the  conqued.  For 
therein  not  only  thefe  flavifli  tenures,  the  badge  of  foreign  do¬ 
minion,  with  all  their  oppreflive  appendages,  were  removed  from 
incumbering  the  eftates  of  the  fubjeft  j  but  alfo  an  additional 
fecurity  of  his  perfon  from  imprifonment  was  obtained,  by  that 
great  bulwark  of  our  conftitution,  the  habeas  corpus  aft'.  Thefe 
two  ftatutes,  with  regard  to  our  property  and  perfons,  form  a 
{tcondfuagiia  carta,  as  beneficial  and  efTeftiial  as  tliat  of  Runing- 
Mead.  That  only  pruned  the  luxuriances  of  the  feodal  fylfcm  ; 
but  the  Ratute  of  Charles  the  fecond  extirpated  all  it’s  flaverics  : 
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except  perhaps  in  copyhold  tenure ;  and  there  alfo  they  are  now 
in  great  meafure  enervated  by  gradual  cuflom,  and  the  interpo- 
ntion  of  our  courts  of  juftice.  Mag7ia  cm'ta  only,  in  general 
terms,  declared,  that  no  man  lhall  be  imprifoned  contrary  to  law : 
tlie  habeas  corpus  adf  points  him  out  effedlual  means,  as  well  to 
rcleafe  himfelf,  though  committed  even  by  the  king  in  council, 
as  to  punilh  all  thofe  who  fliall  thus  unconftitutionally  mifufe 
him. 

T  o  thefe  I  may  add  the  abolition  of  the  prerogatives  of 
purveyance  and  pre-emption ;  the  ftatute  for  holding  triennial 
parliaments  ;  the  tell;  and  corporation  adts,  which  fecure  both  our 
civil  and  religious  liberties  j  the  abolition  of  the  writ  de  baeretico 
combureiido  ;  the  ftatute  of  frauds  and  perjuries,  a  great  and  necef- 
firy  fecurity  to  private  property  ;  the  ftatute  for  diftribution  of 
inteftates’  eftates  ;  and  that  of  amendments  and  jeofails,  which  cut 
off  thofe  fuperfluous  niceties  which  fo  long  had  difgraced  our 
courts ;  together  with  many  other  wholfome  adls  that  were  pafled 
in  this  reign,  for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and  the  improvement 
of  foreign  commerce  :  and  the  whole,  when  we  likewife  con- 
fider  the  freedom  from  taxes  and  armies  which  the  fubjedl  then 
enjoyed,  will  be  fufHcient  to  demonftrate  this  truth,  “  that  the 

conftitution  of  England  had  arrived  to  it’s  full  vigour,  and 
“  the  true  balance  between  liberty  and  prerogative  was  happily 
“  eftabliftied  by  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  fecond.” 

I  T  is  far  from  my  intention  to  palliate  or  defend  many  very 
iniquitous  proceedings,  contrary  to  all  law,  in  that  reign,  through 
the  artifice  of  wicked  politicians,  both  in  and  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  What  feems  incontcftable  is  this  j  that  by  the  law  as  it 
then  flood,  (notwithftanding  fome  invidious,  nay  dangerous, 
branches  of  the  prerogative  have  fince  been  lopped  off,  and  the 


^  The  point  of  time,  at  which  I  would  cenfmg  the  prefs  had  expired:  though  the 
chufe  to  fix  this  theoretical  perfe^Ttion  of  our  years  which  immediately  followed  it  were 
public  law,  is  the  year  1 679  ;  after  the  Zv-  times  of  great oppreflion. 
leas  corpus  a61  was  pafTcd,  and  that  for  H- 
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reft  more  clearly  defined )  the  people  had  as  large  a  portion  of 
real  liberty,  as  is  confiftent  with  a  ftate  of  fociety ;  and  fufficient 
power,  refiding  in  their  own  hands,  to  aflert  and  preferve  that 
liberty,  if  invaded  by  the  royal  prerogative.  For  which  I  need  but 
appeal  to  the  memorable  cataftrophe  of  the  next  reign.  For  when 
king  Charles’s  deluded  brother  attempted  to  enflave  the  nation, 
he  found  it  was  beyond  his  power :  the  people  both  could,  and 
did,  refift  him  j  and,  in  confequence  of  fuch  refiftance,  obliged 
him  to  quit  his  enterprize  and  his  throne  together.  Which  in¬ 
troduces  us  to  the  laft  period  of  our  legal  hiftory ;  viz. 

VI.  From  the  revolution  in  1688  to  the  prefent  time.  In 
this  period  many  laws  have  pafled ;  as  the  bill  of  rights,  the  to- 
leration-adl,  the  adl  of  fettlement  with  it’s  conditions,  the  ad: 
for  uniting  England  with  Scotland,  and  fome  others  :  which 
have  afl'erted  our  liberties  in  more  clear  and  emphatical  terms  j 
have  regulated  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown  by  parliament,  as  the 
exigences  of  religious  and  civil  freedom  required  ;  have  con¬ 
firmed,  and  exemplified,  the  dodrine  of  refiftance,  when  the 
executive  magiftrate  endeavours  to  fubvert  the  conftitution;  have 
maintained  the  fuperiority  of  the  laws  above  the  king,  by  pro¬ 
nouncing  his  difpenfing  power  to  be  illegal ;  have  indulged  ten¬ 
der  confciences  with  every  religious  liberty,  confiftent  with  the 
fafety  of  the  ftate  ;  have  eftabliflied  triennial,  fince  turned  into 
feptennial,  eledions  of  members  to  ferve  in  parliament  j  have 
excluded  certain  officers  from  the  houfe  of,  commons  have  re- 
ftrained  the  king’s  pardon  from  obftruding  parliamentary  im¬ 
peachments  ;  have  imparted '  to  all  the  lords  an  equal  right  of 
trying  their  fellow  peers;  have  regulated  trials  for  high  treafon; 
have  afforded  our  pofterity  a  hope  that  corruption  of  blood  may 
one  day  be  aboliflied  and  forgotten;  have  (by  the  defire  of  his 
prefent  majefty)  fet  bounds  to  the  civil  lift,  and  placed  the  admi- 
niftration  of  that  revenue  in  hands  that  are  accountable  to  par¬ 
liament ;  and  have  (by  the  like  defire)  made  the  judges  com¬ 
pletely  independent  of  the  king,  his  minifters,  and  his  fucceftbrs. 
Yet,  though  thefe  provifions  have,  in  appearance  and  nomi- 
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nally,  reduced  the  ftrength  of  the  executive  power  to  a  much 
lower  ebb  than  in  the  preceding  period  if  on  the  other  hand 
we  throw  into  the  oppofite  fcale  (what  perhaps  the  immoderate 
redudlion  of  the  antient  prerogative  may  have  rendered  in  fome 
degree  neceflary)  the  vafl;  acquifition  of  force,  arifing  from  the 
riot-aft,  and  the  annual  expedience  of  a  Handing  army  j  and  the 
vaft  acquifition  of  perfonal  attachment,  arifing  from  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  manner  of  levying  thofe  yearly 
millions  that  are  appropriated  to  pay  the  intereft  j  we  fliall  find 
that  the  crown  has,  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  gained  almoft 
as  much  in  influence,  as  it  has  apparently  lofl;  in  prerogative. 

Th  e  chief  alterations  of  moment,  ( for  the  time  would  fail 
me  to  defeend  to  minutiae)  in  the  adminiHration  of  private  juHice 
during  this  period,  are  the  folemn  recognition  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions  with  refpeft  to  the  rights  of  embafladors :  the  cutting  off, 
by  the  Hatute  for  the  amendment  of  the  law,  a  vaft  number  of 
cxcrefcences,  that  in  procefs  of  time  had  fprung  out  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  part  of  it :  the  proteftion  of  corporate  rights  by  the  im¬ 
provements  in  writs  of  mandamus,  and  informations  in  nature  of 
quo  ivarranto :  the  regulations  of  trials  by  jury,  and  the  admitting 
witnefl'es  for  prifoners  upon  oath  ;  the  farther  rejftraints  upon 
alienation  of  lands  in  mortmain  :  the  extenfion  of  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  by  abolifliing  the  pedantic  criterion  of  reading  :  the 
counterballance  to  this  mercy,  by  the  vaH  encreafe  of  capital 
punilbnient :  the  new  and  effeftual  methods  for  the  fpeedy  reco¬ 
very  of  rents :  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  ejeft- 
ments  for  the  trying  of  titles  :  the  introduftion  and  eftablifhment 
of  paper  credit,  by  indorfinents  upon  bills  and  notes,  which  have 
fhewn  the  poflibility  (fo  long  doubted)  of  afligning  a  chofe  in  adlion: 
the  tranflation  of  all  legal  proceedings  into  the  Englilh  language: 
the  ereftion  of  courts  of  confcience  for  recovering  fmall  debts, 
and  (which  is  much  the  better  plan)  the  reformation  of  county 
courts  :  the  great  lyftem  of  marine  jurifprudence,  of  which  the 
foundations  have  been  laid,  by  clearly  developing  the  principles 
on  which  policies  of  infurance  are  founded,  and  by  happily  ap-  . 
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plying  thofe  principles  to  particular  cafes  :  and,  laftly,  the  li¬ 
berality  of  fentiment,  which  (though  late)  has  how  taken  pof- 
feflion  of  our  courts'  of  common  law,  and  induced  them  to  adopt 
(where  fads  can  be  clearly  afcertained)  the  fame  principles  of 
redrefs  as  have  prevailed  in  our  courts  of  equity,  from  the 
time  that  lord  Nottingham  prefided  there  j  and  this,  not  only 
where  fpecially  impowered  by  particular  ftatutes,  (as  in  the  cafe 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  and  fet-offs)  but  by  extending  the  remedial 
influence  of  the  equitable  writ  of  trefpafs  on  the  cafe,  accord¬ 
ing  to  it’s  primitive  inflitution  by  king  Edward  the  firfl:,  to  al- 
moft  every  inftance  of  injuftice  not  remedied  by  any  other 
procefs.  And  thefe,  I  think,  are  all  the  material  alterations, 
that  have  happened  with  refped  to  private  juftice,  in  the  courfc 
of  the  prefent  century. 

Thus  therefore,  for  the  amufement  and  inftrudion  of  the  ftu- 
dent,  I  have  endeavoured  to  delineate  fome  rude  outlines  of  a  plan 
for  thehiftory  of  our  laws  and  liberties;  from  their  firfl;  rife,  and 
gradual  progrefs,  among  our  Britifli  and  Saxon  anceflors,  till  their 
total  ecHpfe  at  the  Norman  conquefl;  from  which  they  have 
gradually  emerged,  and  rifen  to  the  perfedlion  they  now  enjoy, 
at  different  periods  of  time.  We  have  feen,  in  the  courfe  of  our 
enquiries,  in  this  and  the  former  volumes,  that  the  fundamental 
maxims  and  rules  of  the  law,  which  regard  the  rights  of  per- 
fons,  and  the  rights  of  things,  the  private  injuries  that  may  be 
offered  to  both,  and  the  crimes  which  affedt  the  public,  have 
been  and  are  every  day  improving,  and  are  now  fraught  with 
the  accumulated  wifdom  of  ages :  that  the  forms  of  admini- 
flring  juflice  came  to  perfedlion  under  Edward  the  firfl ;  and 
have  not  been  much  varied,  nor  always  for  the  better,  fince  : 
that  our  religious  liberties  were  fully  eflabliflied  at  the  reforma¬ 
tion  :  but  that  the  recovery  of  our  civil  and  political  liberties 
was  a  work  of  longer  time  ;  they  not  being  thoroughly  and  com¬ 
pletely  regained,  till  after  the  refloration  of  king  Charles,  nor 
fully  and  explicitly  acknowleged  and  defined,  till  the  aera  of  the 
happy  revolution.  Of  a  conflitution,  fo  wifely  contrived,  fo 
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ftrongly  raifed,  and  fo  highly  finilhed,'  it  is  hard  to  fpeak  with 
that  praife,  which  is  juftly  and  feverely  it’s  due  ;  —  the  thorough 
and  attentive  contemplation  of  it  will  furnidi  it’s  beft  panegyric. 
It  hath  been  the  endeavour  of  thefe  commentaries,  however  the 
execution  may  have  fucceeded,  to  examine  it’s  folid  foundations, 
to  mark  out  it’s  extenfive  plan,  to  explain  the  ufe  and  diftribu- 
tion  of  it’s  parts,  and  from  the  harmonious  concurrence  of  thofe 
feveral  parts  to  demonftrate  the  elegant  proportion  of  the  whole. 
We  have  taken  occafion  to  admire  at  every  turn  the  noble  monu¬ 
ments  of  antient  fimplicity,  and  the  more  curious  refinements  of 
modern  art.  Nor  have  it’s  faults  been  concealed  from  view ;  for 
faults  it  has,  left  we  Ihould  be  tempted  to  think  it  of  more  than 
human  ftrudlure :  defers,  chiefly  arifing  from  the  decays  of  time, 
or  the  rage  of  unlkilful  improvements  in  later  ages.  To  fuftain,  to 
repair,  to  beautify  this  noble  pile,  is  a  charge  intrufted  principally 
to  the  nobility,  and  fuch  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom,  as  are  dele¬ 
gated  by  their  country  to  parliament.  .The  protection  of  the 
LIBERTY  OF  BRITAIN  is  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  them- 
felves,  who  enjoy  it  j  to  their  anceftors,  who  tranfmitted  if  down ; 
and  to  their  pofterity,  who  will  claim  at  their  hands  this,  the  beft 
birthright,  and  nobleft  inheritance 'of  mankind. 


THE  END. 
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§.  I.  Record  of  an  IndiBment  and  ^Murder,  at  the  Ajfifes. 

C  ■  * 

Warwickfhire,  i  tt  ECltteuibcrcti,  that  at  the  general  feffion  of  theseffionofi^r^i' 

to  wit.  j  lord  the  king  of  oyer  and  terminer  holden  at 

wick,  in  and  for  the  faid  county  of  Warwick,  on  Friday  the  twelfth 
day  of  March  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  reign  of  the  lord  George  the 
third,  now  king  of  Great  Britain,  before  fir  Michael  Fofter,  knight, 
one  of  the  juftices  of  the  faid  lord  the  king  afligned  to  hold  pleas  be¬ 
fore  the  king  himfelf,  fir  Edward  Clive,  knight,  one  of  the  juftices 
of  the  faid  lord  the  king  of  his  court  of  common  bench,  and  others 
their  fellows,  juftices  of  the  faid  lord  the  king,  afligned  by  letters  pa-Commiffion  of 
tent  of  the  faid  lord  the  king,  under  his  great  feal  of  Great  Britain, 
made  to  them  the  aforefaid  juftices  and  others,  and  any  two  or  more 
of  them,  whereof  one  of  them  the  faid  fir  Michael  Fofter  and  fir  Ed¬ 
ward  Clive,  the  faid  lord  the  king  would  have  to  be  one,  to  enquire 
(by  the  oath  of  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county  aforefaid,  by  whom 
the  truth  of  the  matter  might  be  the  better  known,  and  by  other  ways, 
methods,  and  means,  whereby  they  could  or  might  the  better  know, 
as  well  within  liberties  as  without)  more  fully  the  truth  of  all  treafons, 
mifprifions  of  treafons,  infurreilions,  rebellions,  counterfeitings,  clip¬ 
pings,  wafliings,  falfe  coinings,  and  other  falfities  of  the  monies  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  other  kingdoms  or  dominions  whatfoever-,  and 
of  all  murders,  felonies,  manfiaughtcrs,  killings,  burglaries,  rapes  of 
women,  unlawful  meetings  and  conventicles,  unlawful  uttering  of 
words,  unlawful  aflemblies,  mifprifions,  confederacies,  falfe  allega¬ 
tions,  trefpafles,  riots,  routs,  retentions,  efcapes,  contempts,  falfities, 
negligences,  concealments,  maintenances,  oppreflions,  champarties, 

deceits. 
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deceits,  and  all  other  mifdeeds,  offences,  and  injuries  whatfoever,  and 
alfo  the  acceffories  of  the  fame,  within  the  county  aforefaid,  as  well 
within  liberties  as  without,  by  whomfoever  and  howfoever  done,  had, 
perpetrated,  and  committed,  and  by  whom,  to  whom,  when,  how, 
and  in  what  manner;  and  of  all  other  articles  and  circumftances  in  the 
faid  letters  patent  of  the  faid  lord  the  king  fpecified,  the  premifes  and 
Qr  any  of  them  howfoever  concerning;  and  for  this  time  to  hear 
and  determine  the  faid  treafons  and  other  the  premifes,  accordino'  to 
and  of  the  peace,  law  and  cuftom  of  the  realm  of  England  ;  and  alfo  keepers  of  the 
peace,  and  juftices  of  the  faid  lord  the  king,  affigned  to  hear  and  de¬ 
termine  divers  felonies,  trefpaffes,  and  other  mifdemefnors  committed 
Grand  jury,  within  the  county  aforefaid  ;  by  the  oath  of  fir  James  Thompfon,  ba¬ 
ronet,  Charles  Roper,  Henry  Dawes,  Peter  Wilfon,  Samuel  Rogers, 
John  Dawfon,  James  Philips,  John  Mayo,  Richard  Savage,  William 
Bell,  James  Morris,  Laurence  Hall,  and  Charles  Carter,  efquires,  good 
and  lawful  men  of  the  county  aforefaid,  then  and  there  impanelled, 
fworn,  and  charged  to  enquire  for  the  faid  lord  the  king  and  for  the 
Indiftment,  body  of  the  faid  county,  it  is  prefented,  tfiat  Peter  Hunt,  late  of  the 
parifli  of  Lighthorne  in  the  faid  county,  gentleman,  not  having  the 
fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  but  being  moved  and  feduced  by  the  in- 
ftigation  of  the  devil,  on  the  fifth  day  of  March  in  the  faid  fecond  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  faid  lord  the  king,  at  the  parilh  of  Lighthorne 
"  aforefaid,  with  force  and  arms,  in  and  upon  one  Samuel  Collins,  in  the 
peace  of  God  and  of  the  faid  lord  the  king  then  and  there  being,  fe- 
lonioufiy,  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  did  make  an  af- 
fault ;  and  that  the  faid  Peter  Hunt  with  a  certain  drawn  fword,  made 
of  iron  and  fteel,  of  the  value  of  five  Ihillihgs,  which  he  the  faid  Pe¬ 
ter  Hunt  in  his  right  hand  then  and  there  had  and  held,  him  the  faid 
Samuel  Collins  in  and  upon  the  left  fide  of  the  belly  of  him  the  faid 
Samuel  Collins  then  and  there  felonioufly,  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice 
aforethought,  did  ftrike,  thruft,  (tab,  and  penetrate  ;  giving  unto  the 
faid  Samuel  Collins,  then  and  there,  with  the  fword  drawn  as  aforefaid, 
in  and  upon  the  left  fide  of  the  belly  of  him  the  faid  Samuel  Collins,  one 
mortal  wound  of  the  breadth  of  one  inch,  and  the  depth  of  nine  inches  ; 
of  which  faid  mortal  wound  he  the  faid  Samuel  Collins,  at  the  parilh  of 
Lighthorne  aforefaid  in  the  faid  county  of  Warwick,  from  the  faid  fifth 
day  of  March  in  the  year  aforefaid  until  the  feventh  day  of  the  fame 
month  in  the  fame  year,  did  languifli,  and  languifhing  did  live ;  on  which 
faid  feventh  day  of  March,  in  the  year  aforefaid,  the  faid  Samuel  Col¬ 
lins,  at  the  parifli  of  Lighthorne  aforefaid  in  the  county  aforefaid,  of 
the  faid  mortal  wound  did  die ;  and  fo  the  jurors  aforefaid,  upon  tlieir 
oath  aforefaid,  do  fay,  that  the  faid  Peter  Hunt  him  the  faid  Samuel 
Collins,  in  manner  and  form  aforefaid,  felonioufly,  wilfully,  and  of  his 
■  malice  aforethought,  did  kill  and  murder,  againft  the  peace  of  the  faid 
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lord  the  now  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity.  TOgcrCupou  the  fherifF oiOfUs. 
the  county  aforefaid  is  commanded,  that  he  omit  not  for  any  liberty  in 
his  bailiwick,  but  that  he  take  the  faid  Peter  Hunt,  if  he  may  be  found 
in  his  bailiwick,  and  him  fafely  keep,  to  anfwer  to  the  felony  and  mur¬ 
der. whereof  he  {lands  indifled.  faid  indiflment  the  faid  jufti-Seffionof  voi¬ 

ces  of  the  lord  the  king  abovenamed,  afterwards,  to  wit,  at  the  deli-^*’‘'“^' 
very  of  the  gaol  of  the  faid  lord  the  king,  holdcn  at  Warwick  in  and 
for  the  county  aforefaid,  on  Friday  the  fixth  day  of  Augufl,  in  the  faid 
fecond  year  of  the  reign  of  the  faid  lord  the  king,  before  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  William  lord  Mansfield,  chief  juftice  of  the  faid  lord  the  king 
affigned  to  hold  pleas  before  the  king  himfelf,  fir  Sidney  Stafford  Smythe, 
knight,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  of  the  faid  lord  the  king,  and 
others  their  fellows,  juflices  of  the  faid  lord  the  king,  affigned  to  deliver 
his  faid  gaol  of  the  county  aforefaid  of  the  prifoners  therein  being,  by 
their  proper  hands  do  deliver  here  in  court  of  record  in  form  of  law  to  be 
determined.  3nti  nftcttoachsi,  to  wit,  at  the  fame  delivery  of  the  gaol  Arra;gnm«Bt. 
of  the  faid  lord  the  king  of  his  county  aforefaid,  on  the  faid  Friday  the 
fixth  day  of  Augufl,  in  the  faid  fecond  year  of  the  reign  of  the  faid 
lord  the  king,  before  the  faid  juftices  of  the  lord  the  king  lafi;  above- 
named  and  others  their  fellows  aforefaid,  here  cometh  the  faid  Peter 
Hunt,  under  the  cuftody  of  William  Browne,  efquire,  fheriff  of  the 
county  aforefaid,  (in  whofe  cuftody  in  the  gaol  of  the  county  aforefaid, 
for  the  caufe  aforefaid,  he  had  been  before  committed)  being  brought 
to  the  bar  here  in  his  proper  perfon  by  the  faid  Iheriff,  to  whom  he  is 
here  alfo  committed  ;  3nJ3  forthwith  being  demanded  concerning  the 
premifes  in  the  faid  indidlment  above  fpecified  and  charged  upon  him, 
how  he  will  acquit  himfelf  thereof,  he  faith,  that  he  is  not  guilty  there-  Plea;  not  guilty^ 
of ;  and  thereof  for  good  and  evil  he  puts  himfelf  upon  the  country  :  imic. 

0nij  John  Blencowe,  efquire,  clerk  of  the  affifes  for  the  county  afore¬ 
faid,  who  profecutes  for  the  faid  lord  the  king  in  this  behalf,  doth  the 
like:  ‘S^pcrcfott  let  a  jury  thereupon  here  immediately  come  before 
the  faid  juftices  of  the  lord  the  king  laft  abovementioned,  and  others 
their  fellows  aforefaid,  of  free  and  lawful  men  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  faid  parifti  of  Lighthorne  in  the  county  of  Warwick  aforefaid,  by 
whom  the  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  the  better  known,  and  who  are  not 
of  kin  to  the  faid  Peter  Hunt,  to  recognize  upon  their  oath,  whether 
the  faid  Peter  Hunt  be  guilty  of  the  felony  and  murder  in  the  indifl- 
ment  aforefaid  above  fpecified,  or  not  guilty  :  becaufe  as  well  the  faid 
John  Blencowe,  who  profecutes  for  the  faid  lord  the  king  in  this  be¬ 
half,  as  the  faid  Peter  Hunt,  have  puc  themfelves  upon  the  faid  jury. 

And  the  jurors  of  the  faid  jury  by  the  faid  flieriff  for  this  purpofe  im¬ 
panelled  and  returned,  to  wit,  David  Williams,  John  Smith,  Thomas 
Horne,  Charles  Nokes,  Richard  May,  Walter  Duke,  Matthew  Lyon^ 

James  White,  William  Bates,  Oliver  Green,  Bartholomew  Nafli,  and 
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Henry  Long,  being  called,  come ;  who  being  defied,  tried,  and 
fworn,  to  fpeak  the  truth  of  and  concerning  the  premifes,  upon  their 
oath  fay,  the  faid  Peter  Hunt  is  guilty  of  the  felony  and  murder 
aforefaid,  on  him  above  charged  in  the  form  aforefaid,  as  by  the  in- 
didlment  aforefaid  is  above  fuppofed  againft  him  and  that  the  faid 
Peter  Hunt  at  the  time  of  committing  the  faid  felony  and  murder,  or 
at  any  time  fince  to  this  time,  had  not  nor  hath  any  goods  or  chattels, 
lands  or  tenements,  in  the  faid  county  of  Warwick,  or  elfewhere,  to 
the  knowlege  of  the  faid  jurors.  And  upon  this  it  is  forthwith  de¬ 
manded  of  the  faid  Peter  Hunt,  if  he  hath  or  knoweth  any  thing  to 
fay,  wherefore  the  faid  juftices  here  ought  not  upon  the  premifes  and 
verdidl  aforefaid  to  proceed  to  judgment  and  execution  againft  him  : 
who  nothing  farther  faith,  unlefs  as  he  before  had  faid.  Wj^ririipoil,  all 
and  fingular  the  premifes  being  feen,  and  by  the  faid  juftices  here  fully 
underftood,  it  iss  tOUOhcreti  by  the  court  here,  that  the  faid  Peter  Hunt 
be  taken  to  the  gaol  of  the  faid  lord  the  king  of  the  faid  county  of 
Warwick  from  whence  he  came,  and  from  thence  to  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution  on  Monday  now  next  enfuing,  being  the  ninth  day  of  this  in- 
ftant  Auguft,  and  there  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead ;  and 
that  afterwards  his  body  be  difledled  and  anatomized. 


§.  2.  ConvWten  of  Manflaughter. 


Verdi£l ;  —  not 
guilty  of  murder  j 
guilty  of 
Jliigbtcr, 


Clergy  prayed. 

Judgment  to  be 
burned  in  the 
Jund,  and  de¬ 
livered, 


- upon  their  oath  fay,  tljnt  the  faid  Peter  Hunt  is  not  guilty 

of  the  murder  aforefaid,  above  charged  upon  him  ;  but  that  the  faid 
Peter  Hunt  is  guilty  of  the  felonious  flaying  of  the  aforefaid  Samuel 
Collins  •,  and  that  he  had  not  nor  hath  any  goods  or  chattels,  lands  or 
tenements,  at  the  time  of  the  felony  and  manflaughter  aforefaid,  or 
ever  afterwards  to  this  time,  to  the  knowlege  of  the  faid  jurors.  And 
immediately  it  is  demanded  of  the  faid  Peter  Hunt,  if  he  hath  or  know¬ 
eth  any  thing  to  fay,  wherefore  the  faid  juftices  here  ought  not  upon 
the  premifes  and  verdict  aforefaid  to  proceed  to  judgment  and  execution 
againft  him ;  toljo  ftiitB  that  he  is  a  clerk,  and  prayeth  the  benefit  of 
clergy  to  be  allowed  him  in  this  behalf.  CSljcvciipon,  all  and  fingular 
the  premifes  being  feen,  and  by  the  faid  juftices  here  fully  underftood, 
if  10  confltiri’Cti  by  the  court  here,  that  the  faid  Peter  Hunt  be  burned 
in  his  left  hand,  and  delivered.  And  immediately  he  is  burned  in  his 
left  hand,  and  is  delivered,  according  to  the  form  of  the  ftatute. 


§.  3.  Entry 
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§.  3,  Efilry  of  a  ^rial  In  (Ian  ter  ht  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ^  upon  a  col¬ 
lateral  IJfue  ;  and  Rule  of  Court  for  Execution  thereon, 

Michaelmas  term,  in  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  George 

the  third. 

Kent :  The  King  ^  pvtfonet*  at  the  bar  being  brought  into 

againft  >  this  court  in  cuftody  of  the  fheriff  of  the  county  Haieai  cor^uu 

Thomas  Rogers.  ^  of  Suflex,  by  virtue  of  his  majefty’s  writ  of 
habeas  corptiS^XtX^  orDCVCti  that  the  faid  writ  and  the  return  thereto  be  filed. 

it  appearing  by  a  certain  record  of  attainder,  which  hath  been  re-  Record  of  attam- 
moved  into  this  court  by  his  majefty’s  writ  of  certiorari^  that  the  pri- 
foner  at  the  bar  ftands  attainted,  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Rogers,  of  fe-  ^or  felony  and 
lony  for  a  robbery  on  the  highway,  and  the  faid  prifoner  at  the  bar 
having  heard  the  record  of  the  faid  attainder  now  read  to  him,  is  now  Prifoner  a/kej 
alked  by  the  court  here,  what  he  hath  to  fay  for  himfelf,  why  the 
court  here  fhould  not  proceed  to  award  execution  againft  him  upon  the  tion. 
faid  attainder,  for  plea  faith,  that  he  is  not  the  fame  Thomas  Rogers  Plea;  not  the 
in  the  faid  record  of  attainder  named,  and  againft  whom  judgment  was 
pronounced  :  and  this  he  is  ready  to  verify  and  prov'^e,  ^c,  ^0  which  Replication, 

laid  plea  the  honourable  Charles  Yorke,  efquire,  attorney  general  of  our 
prefent  fovereign  lord  the  king,  who  for  our  faid  lord  the  king  in  this 
behalf  profecuteth,  being  now  prefent  here  in  court,  and  having  heard 
what  the  faid  prifoner  at  the  bar  hath  now  alleged,  for  our  faid  lord  the 
king  by  way  of  reply  faith,  that  the  faid  prifoner  now  here  at  the  bar  is  averring  that  he 
the  fame  Thomas  Rogers  in  the  faid  record  of  attainder  named,  and 
againft-  whom  judgment  was  pronounced  as  aforefaid  ;  and  this  he  im»c joined, 
prayeth  may  be  enquired  into  by  the  country  ;  and  the  faid  prifoner  at 
the  bar  doth  the  like  :  let  a  jury  in  this  behalf  immediately  awarded 

come  here  into  court,  by  whom  the  truth  of  the  matter  will  be  the  bet- 
ter  known,  and  who  have  no  affinity  to  the  faid  prifoner,  to  try  upon 
their  oath,  whether  the  faid  prifoner  at  the  bar  be  the  fame  Thomas 
Rogers  in  the  faid  record  of  attainder  named,  and  againft  whom  judg¬ 
ment  was  fo  pronounced  as  aforefaid,  or  not :  becaufe  as  well  the  faid 
Charles  Yorke,  efquire,  attorney  general  of  our  faid  lord  the  king,  who 
for  our  faid  lord  the  king  in  this  behalf  profecutes,  as  the  faid  prifoner 
at  the  bar,  have  put  themfelves  in  this  behalf  upon  the  faid  jury.  Hlttl  jury  fwom. 
immediately  thereupon  the  faid  jury  come  here  into  court  ^  and  being 
elected,  tried,  and  fworn  to  fpeak  the  truth  touching  and  concerning 
the  premifes  aforefaid,  and  having  heard  the  faid  record  read  to  them, 
do  fay  upon  their  oath,  that  the  faid  prifoner  at  the  bar  is  the  fame  Tho-  ;  tiut  h- 
mas  Rogers  in  the  fiid  record  of  attainder  named,  and  againft  whom*^ 
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judgment  was  fo  pronounced  as  aforefaid,  in  manner  and  form  as  the 
faid  attorney  general  hath  by  his  faid  replication  to  the  faid  plea  of  the 
faid  prifoner  now  here  at  the  bar  alleged.  51110  Ijcrcupon  the  faid  attor¬ 
ney  general  on  behalf  of  our  faid  lord  the  king  now  prayeth,  that  the 
court  here  would  proceed  to  award  execution  againft  him  the  faid  Tho- 
Awatd  of  execu-  mas  Rogers  upon  the  faid  attainder.  ?E2HBn'CUp0U,  all  and  Angular  the 
premifes  being  now  feen  and  fully  underftood  by  the  court  here,  it  10 
OjOcrcO  by  the  court  here,  that  execution  be  done  upon  the  faid  pri¬ 
foner  at  the  bar  for  the  faid  felony  in  purfuance  of  the  faid  judgment, 
according  to  due  form  of  law :  3ltl3  it  is  laftly  ordered,  that  he  the  faid 
Thomas  Rogers,  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  be  now  committed  to  the  cuf- 
tody  of  the  flieriff  of  the  county  of  Kent  ( now  alfo  prefent  here  in 
court)  for  the  purpofe  aforefaid ;  and  that  the  faid  Iheriff  of  Kent  do 
execution  upon  the  faid  defendant  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  for  the  faid 
felony,  in  purfuance  of  the  faid  judgment,  according  to  due  form  of 
law. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Attorney  General. 

By  the  Court. 


§.  4.  JVarrnfit  cf  Execution  on  Judgment  of  Death,  at  the  general  Gaol- 
delivery  in  London  and  Middlefex. 

London  7  To  the  fheriffs  of  the  city  of  London ;  and  to  the  flieriff 

and  >  of  the  county  of  Middlefex  :  and  to  the  keeper  of  his 

Middlefex.  J  majefty’s  gaol  of  Newgate. 

(I®ficrca0  at  the  feflion  of  gaol  delivery  of  Newgate,  for  the  city  of 
London  and  county  of  Middlefex,  holden  at  Juflice  Hall  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  Odlober  laft,  Patrick  Mahony,  Roger 
Jones,  Charles  King,  and  Mary  Smith,  received  fentence  of  death  for 
the  refpedlive  offences  in  their  feveral  indictments  mentioned;  jftoto  it 
10  Screfap  oj&ctEh,  that  execution  of  the  faid  fentence  be  made  and  done 
upon  them  the  faid  Patrick  Mahony  and  Roger  Jones,  on  Wednefday 
the  ninth  day  of  this  inftant  month  of  November  at  the  ufual  place  of 
execution.  3nD  it  is  his  majefly’s  command,  that  execution  of  the  faid 
fentence  upon  them  the  faid  Charles  King  and  Mary  Smith  be  refpited, 
until  his  majefty’s  pleafure  touching  them  be  farther  known. 

(iDtficit  under  my  hand  and  feal  this  fourth  day  of 
November,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty 
eight. 

James  Eyre,  Recorder.  L.  S. 


§.  5.  Writ 
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§.  5.  of  Execution  upon  a  judgment  of  Murder,  before  the  King 

in  Parliament. 

C  (S  £)  Hi  0  <3  the  fecond  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  fo  forth;  to  the 
Iherifts  of  London  and  flieriff  of  Middlefex,  greeting.  252gtfEiiSi  Law¬ 
rence  earl  Ferrers,  vifeount  Tamworth,  hath  been  indi(51:ed  of  felony  and 
murder  by  him  done  and  committed,  which  faid  indictment  hath  been 
certified  before  us  in  our  prefent  parliament;  and  the  faid  Lawrence  earl 
Ferrers,  vifeount  Tamworth,  hath  been  thereupon  arraigned,  and  upon 
fitch  arraignment  hath  pleaded  not  guilty  ;  and  the  faid  Lawrence  earl 
Ferrers,  vifeount  Tamworth,  hath  before  us  in  our  faid  parliament  been 
tried,  and  in  due  form  of  law  conviCted  thereof;  and  whereas  judg¬ 
ment  hath  been  given  in  our  faid  parliament,  that  the  faid  Lawrence  earl 
Ferrers,  vifeount  Tamworth,  lhall  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  is  dead, 
and  that  his  body  be  difleCted  and  anatomized,  the  execution  of  which 
judgment  yet  remaineth  to  be  done :  OTc  require,  and  by  thefe  prefents 
ftriCtly  command  you,  that  upon  Monday  the  fifth  day  of  May  inftant, 
between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  fame  day,  him  the  faid  Lawrence  earl  Ferrers,  vifeount  Tamworth, 
without  the  gate  of  our  tower  of  London  (to  you  then  and  there  to  be 
delivered,  as  by  another  writ  to  the  lieutenant  of  our  tower  of  London 
or  to  his  deputy  direCled,  we  have  commanded)  into  your  cuftody  you 
then  and  there  receive :  and  him,  in  your  cuftody  fo  being,  you  forthwith 
convey  to  the  accuftomed  place  of  execution  at  Tyburn :  and  that  you 
do  caufe  execution  to  be  done  upon  the  faid  Lawrence  earl  Ferrers,  vif¬ 
eount  Tamworth,  in  your  cuftody  lb  being,  in  all  things  according  to 
the  faid  judgment.  And  this  you  are  by  no  means  to  omit,  at  your  peril. 
JKflitueftJ  ourfelf  at  Weftminfter  the  fecond  day  of  May,  in  the  thirty 
third  year  of  our  reign. 

Yorke  and  Yorke. 
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-  -  how  proteaed.  I.  1  34. 

-  -  -  politic.  I.  467. 

Boilingtodeath.lv.  196. 

BoTia  notabilia.  II.  509. 

-  -  -  z^acantia.  I.  298. 

Bond.  II.  340.  xiii.  III.  xix.  IV.  435. 

- of  arbitration.  III.  16. 

-  -  -  tenants.  II.  148. 

Bono  et  male,  writ  de.  IV.  267. 

Book  of  rates.  I.  316. 

Book-land.  II.  90. 

Books  and  papers,  produaion  of.  III.  382. 

-  -  popilh,  importing  or  felling  them. 

IV.  ..5. 

Borough.  I.  1 14.  II.  82. 

-----  courts.  III.  80. 

. Englilh.  I.  75.  II.  83, 

Borrowing.  II.  454. 

Boriholder.  I.  114.  356.  IV.  406. 

Botes.  II.  3). 

Bottomry.  II.  438. 

Bound  bailiffs.  I.  345. 

Bounties  on  exportation.  I.  315. 
Bourdeaux,  mayor  of,  his  certificate.  III. 
334- 

Braaon.  I.  72.  IV.  418. 

Branding,  in  the  hand  or  face.  IV.  360, 
370- 

Breach  of  clofc.  III.  209 
.  -  -  ^  -  covenant.  III.  155. 

.  -  .  _  _  duty,  aaion  for.  III.  163. 

-  -  ,  >  •  peace.  IV.  142. 

...  -  -  pound.  Ill,  146. 

- -  -  prifon.  IV.  i  30. 

Brehon  law  in  Ireland.  I.  too. 

Brez'in  teftaia.  II.  307. 

Bribery  in  elcaions,  I.  179, 

- - magiftrates.  IV.  1  39. 

Bridges.  1.  357.  iV.  417. 

-  -  -  -,  annoyances  in.  IV.  167. 

Britilh  conftiturion.  I,  50. 

- - iflands.  I.  104. 

Tritons,  aniient,  their  laws.  I.63.  IV.  401. 
VoL.  IV. 


Britton.  I.  72.  III.  407.  IV.  420. 

Brothels,  frequenting.  IV.  64. 

-  -  -  keeping.  IV.  29.  64.  t68. 
Bubbles.  IV.  117. 

Buggery.  IV.  215. 

Bullcs,  papal.  IV.  109,  iio. 

Burgage,  tenure  in.  II.  82,  IV^.  412. 
BurgclTes  in  parliament,  their  elcaiou.  I. 

174- 

Burglary.  IV.  223. 

Burial  charges.  II.  508. 

-  -  -  oi  felo  de  fe.  IV.  190. 

Burning  in  the  hand,  IV.  360.  370.  iv, 

malicious.  IV,  243,  4, 

. to  death.  IV.  93.  204.  216.  222. 

370.  401. 

Butlerage.  I.  314. 

By-laws.  1.  475. 

- - ,  aflion  on.  Ill,  159. 
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Calais,  captain  of,  his  certificate.  IIL  334. 
Calendar  of  prifoners.  IV.  396. 

Calling  the  plaintiff.  III.  376. 

Cancelling  deeds.  II.  309. 

-  -  -  -  -  wills.  II.  302. 

Canonical  obedience.  IV.  106.  112.204. 

-  -  -  -  -  purgation.  III.  342.  IV.  361. 
Canon  law.  I.  14.  19.  79.  82,  83.  IV.  41 4, 

415- 

Canons  of  a  church.  I.  3S3. 

-----  inheritance.  II.  208. 

. 1603.  I.  83. 

Capacity  of  guilt.  IV.  20. 

-  -  -  -  to  purchafe  or  convey.  II.  290. 
Capias  ad  audiendum  judicium.  IV,  368. 

-  -  -  -  refpottdendum.  III.  281,  xiv.  IV, 
314.  422.  iii. 

.  -  -  -  fatisfaciendum.  III.  414.  xx^d. 

-  -  -  in  zvithernam.  III.  129.  148.  413. 

-  -  -  pro  fne.  III.  398. 

-  -  -  utlagatum.  III.  284,  xvii.  IV.  313. 
'Capiatur,  judgment  quod.  III.  39S.  xii. 
Capita^  difiribution  per,  II.  517. 

-  -  -,  fucceflion  per,  II.  2t8. 

Capital  puniiliment.  IV.  9.  18.  237.  370. 
406. 434. 

CapitCy  tenants  in.  II.  60. 

Captives.  II.  402. 

Captures  at  fea.  II.  401. 

Caput  lupin  urn,  IV.  315. 

Carnal  knowlcge  of  infants,  IV.  212. 
Carrier,  a(flion  againlt,  HI.  164. 
li  i 


Cart- 
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Carubote.  II.  35. 

Cafe,  a£lion  on.  III.  51.  122.  IV.  435. 

-  -  -  refcrved  at  nifi  fritu.  III.  378. 

-  -  -Hated  out  of  chancery.  III.  453. 
Caftlgatory  for  fcolds.  IV.  169. 

CaHration.  IV.  206. 

Caju  covltmiliy  writ  III.  51. 

-  -  ~  provifoy  writ  of  entry  in.  111,183. 
Cafuai  ejector.  III.  202.  vii. 

Cattle,  malicious  killing  or  maiming.  IV. 


243,4. 

- - ,  owner  anfwerable  for.  Ill,  153.211. 

IV.  197. 

Caveat.  III.  98.  246. 

Caufa  matrimonii  praclocuti,  writ  of  entry. 

III.  183. 

Caufe,  challenge  for.  346. 

Caufes  of  demurrer.  III.  315.  x.xiv. 
Centeuarius.  1 .  115. 

Caitumviri.  III.  315. 

Cepi  corpus.  III.  2SS.  xv.  xviii,xix. 
Certificate  for  coJls.  III.  214. 

«  .  -  .  .  into  chancery.  III.  453. 

-  -  ...  of  bankrupt.  II.  482. 

poor.  I.  365. 
trial  by.  III.  333. 

Certiorari  facias.  IV.  259.  262.  269.  315. 
Cejfavit,  writ  of.  III.  232. 

CeJJjo  honor  urn.  II.  473.  483. 

Celfion  of  a  benefice.  I.  392. 

Cejlu^  que  trujl.  II.  328. 

. vie.  II.  I  23. 

-  -  -  -  -  ufe.  II.  328. 

Chains,  hanging  in.  IV.  202. 

Challenge  of  jury.  III.  359.  IV.  346. 

-  -  -  -  -  to  light.  IV,  149. 

Champerty.  IV.  134. 

Champions  in  trial  by  battel.  III.  339.  iv. 
Chance.  IV.  26. 

Chancellor,  his  name  and  office.  III.  47, 

. ,  killing  him.  IV.  84. 

.  - - ,  lord.  III.  46. 

-  of  a  diocefe.  I  382. 

. . the  duchy  of  Lancafter.  III. 


/ 


8. 
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exchequer.  III.  44* 
univerfity, hiscourt.  III. 


Chance-medley.  IV.  184. 

Chancery,  court  of.  III.  46.  IV.  429. 
Chapters.  I.  382. 

Charge  to  grand  jury.  IV,  300. 
Charitable  ufes.  II.  273.  376. 

,  -  .  -  -  ►  commiffion  of.  Ill,  428, 
Charitief,  cognizance  of.  III.  427. 


Charities,  informations  for.  III.  427, 
Charter.  II.  195. 

Charter  of  the  king.  II.  346. 
Charter-governments  in  America.  I.  108. 
Charter-land.  II.  90. 

Chafe.  II.  38.  416.  IV.  408. 

-  -  be  a  its  of.  II.  38,  415. 

Chaftity,  homicide  in  defence  of.  IV,  *181. 
Chattels.  II.  385. 

-  -  .  -  .  pcrlbnal.  II.  387. 

-  - - real.  II,  386. 

Chaud-mcdlcy.  IV.  i  84. 

Cheat,  action  againft.  III.  164. 

Cheating.  IV.  157, 

-----  at  play.  IV.  173. 

Cheilcr,  county  palatine  of.  I.  116. 

-  -  -  courts  of.  III.  78. 

Chcvifancc.  II.  474. 

Chichele,  archbilhop,  vindicated.  R^.  1 13. 
Chid  baron  of  the  exchequer.  III.  44. 

-  -  -  juHices.  III.  40,  41, 

-  -  -  julliciary  jof  England.  III.  38,  IV* 
409. 

-  -  '  rents.  II.  42. 

-  -  tenants  in.  II.  60. 

Children,  their  duties.  I.  453. 

Chirograph.  II.  296. 

of  a  fine.  II.  xv. 

Chivalry,  court  of.  III.  68.  IV.  264. 

. ,  it’s  jurifdidion.  Ill,  103. 

IV.  264. 

-  -  -  -,  guardian  in.  I.  462, 

-  -  -  tenure  in.  II.  62. 

Choje  in  adtion.  II.  397. 

>  -  .  - - ,  how  alCgned.  II.  442.  IV. 
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-  -  -  -  pofiefiion.  II.  389. 

Chriflian,  courts.  III.  64. 

ChriHianity,  offences  againll.  IV.  44. 
. '  part  of  the  law  of  England. 

IV.  59-  .  . 

Church,  marriage  in.  I.  439. 

-  -  -  offences  againft.  IV,  50. 

-  -  -  or  churchyard,  affrays  in.  IV.  1 45. 

-  «  -  -  rate.  I.  395.  Ill,  92. 

«  -  -  repairs  of.  III.  92. 
Churchwardens.  1.  394. 

Cinque  ports,  courts  of.  III.  79. 

Circuits.  III.  58.  IV.  415.  417. 
Circumftantial  evidence.  III.  371. 

Citation.  III.  100. 

Citizens  in  parliament,  their  electors.  L 1 74* 
City.  1,  1 14. 

Civil  corporations.  I,  470, 

-  -  -  death.  II.  121, 

CivU 
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Civil  injuries.  III.  2. 

- •Iaw.Li4-i9-79-  IV.414,415. 

it’s  Itudy 'forbidden.  I.  19. 

-  -  -liberty-.^I.  6.  125.  251. 

^ - lill.  I.  330.  IV.  433. 

- ftate.  I.  396. 

.  _  -  fubje£liou.  IV.  28. 

Clarendon,  conftitutions  of.  IV.  415. 
Claufum  fregit.  III.  209. 

Clearing  contempts  in  chancery.  III.  445. 
Clementine  conftitutions.  I.  82, 

Clergy/  I.  376.  ■ 

.  -  -  -  averfc  to  the  common  law.  I.  19,20. 

-  -  -  -,benelitof.  IV.  358.  406.  422.434. 

plea  of.  IV.  327. 

-  -  -  prayer  of.  IV.  iv. 

Clergymen,  beating  them.  IV.  217. 

Clerical  habit  and  tonfure.  IV.  360. 

Clerico  admhtendo^  writ  de.  III.  413* 

Clerk  in  office.  I.  17. 

^  -  orders.  I.  388. 

-  -  -  of  the  market,  his  court.  IV.  272. 
Clients.  III.  28. 

Clipping  the  coin.  IV,  90, 

Cloaths,  malicious  deftroyingof.  IV,  244. 
Clofe,  breach  of.  III.  209. 

-  -  -  rolls.  II.  346. 

-  -  -  writs.  II.  346. 

Coalmines,  fetting  fire  to.  IV.  244. 
Coat-armour.  II.  306.  III.  105. 

Code  of  Juftinian.  I.  81. 

,  -  -  -  Thcodofius.  I.  81, 

Codicil.  II.  500. 

Cognatu  II.  235. 

Cognizance,  ciaim  of.  III.  300.  IV.  275. 

«  _  -  -  -  -  d^  droit,  co?ne  ceo,  fine  fur, 

II.  352. 

. . /^;7/^/;7,fincy^r.II.353. 

------  in  replevin.  III.  149. 

-  . of  pleas.  II.  37. 

wrongs.  III.  86. 

Cognizee  of  fine.  II.  351. 

. recognizance.  IC  341  • 

Cognizor  of  a  fine.  II.  350. 

recognizance.  II.  341. 
Cogfiovit  aBhnern,  III,  304.  397. 

Coin,  falfifyingj^ffr.  IV.  84.  88.90.98.120. 

-  -  -  felonies  and  mifdemefnors  relating  to. 
IV.  98. 

- treafons  relating  to.  IV.  84.  S8.  90. 

Coinage,  inftruments  of,  treafon  relati\^e  to. 
IV.  90. 

- - ,  right  of.  I  277. 

Coke,  fir  Edward.  I.  72,  73. 

Collateral  confanguinity.  II.  20^. 
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Collateral  defeent.  II.  220, 

. ifiuc.  IV.  389.  V. 

,  -  -  -  -  warranty.  II,  301. 

Collatio  honor u?n,  II.  517. 

Collation  to  a  benefice.  I.  391, 

CoIIative  advowfons,  II.  22. 

Collcdling  the  goods  of  the  dcceafed.  II. 
*  510.  -  . 

Colleges..  I.  471. 

-  -  -  their  vifitor,  I.  482. 

Collegia  in  the  civil  law.  I,  469. 
Colligendum  bona  defunSi,  letters  II.  505, 

Colonics.  I.  106.  II.  7. 

Colour  in  pleading.  III.  309. 
Combinations.  IV.  159. 

Combuftio  domorum.  IV.  365. 

Commetida.  I.  393.  IV.  107. 

Commerce,  king  the  arbiter  of.  I.  273. 
Commiffion  of  bankrupt,  II.  460.., 

-  -  -  -  -  -  lunacy.  I,  305. 
------  the  peace.  I,  351. 

-  -  -  -  -  to  examine  witneftes.  III.  438. 
449- 

------  take  anfwers  in  equity.  III. 

447: 

Commitment  of  bankrupt.  II.  481. 

-  -  -  -  -  -  -  perfons  accufed.  IV.  293. 
Committee  of  council.  I.  231. 
-------  parliament.  1.  182. 

-------  lunatic.  I.  305. 

Common  appendant.  II.  33. 

-  -  -  -  -  appurtenant,  II.  33. 

-  -  -  -  -  bail.  III.  2S7. 

-  -  -  -  -  barretor.  IV.  133, 

-  -  -  -  -  becaufe  of  vicinage.  II.  33, 

-  -  -  -  -  bench,  court  of.  III.  37. 

. ,  juftices  of,  killing  them. 

IV.  84. 

difturbance  of.  III.  237. 
. ,  eftate  in.  II.  191 .  399. 

-  -  -  _  -  farrier,  a£lion  againft*.  III. 
164. 

-  _  -  -  -  form,  proof  of  will  in.  II.  508. 

-  -  -  -  -  in  grofs,  II.  34. 

. informer.  III.  160. 

.  -  -  -  -  jury.  III.  358. 

. law.  I.  63.  67.  IV.  404,  405. 

corporation  by.  I,  472. 
. dower  by.  II.  132. 

-  - . ,  guardian  by.  I.  461. 

-  -  -  -  -  nufance.  IV.  166. 

-  -  _  -  -  of  eftovers.  11.  35. 

-----  -  pafture.  II.  32. 

.  -  -  -  -  -  pifeary.  II.  34. 

turbary,  II.  34, 
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Common 
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Common  pleas.  HI.  40. 

- - court  of.  Ill,  37, 

-  -  -  -  -  .  court  of,  fixed  at  Weflmin- 
fler.  I.  22,  23.  IV'^.  417. 

-  -  -  -  -  prayer  book,  reviling  of.  IV.  50. 
. recovery.  Ill.  182.  193.  IV.  422. 

-  -  -  -  -  right  of.  II.  32. 

-  -  -  -  -  fans  Jiomhre.  III.  239. 

. fcold.  IV.  169. 

...  -  -  fcal.  I.  473. 

furcharge  of.  III.  237. 

-  -  -  -  tenant  in,  of  lands.  II.  191 .  vi. 

•  chattels  perfonal, 

II.  399- 

-  .  -  -  -  vouchee.  JI.  359.  xviii,  xix. 

-  •  -  —  ways.  II.  35. 

-  -  -  .  -  without  flint.  II.  34. 
Commonalty.  I.  403. 

Commons,  houfc  of.  I.  158. 
Commonwealth,  offences  againfl.  IV.  127. 
Commorancy.  IV.  270. 

Communem  legem ^  writ  of  entry /?</.  III.  1S3. 
Communion  of  goods.  II.  3. 

Commutation  of  penance.  IV.  105.  217. 
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Compad.  I.  45. 

Compafling  the  death  of  the  king,  ^V.  IV. 
76. 

Compenfatio.  III.  305. 

Competent  witneffes.  III.  370. 
Compofiiion  real  for  tithes.  II.  28. 

-  ...  -  -  with  creditors.  II.  484. 
Compound  larciny.  I\'’.  240. 
Compounding  felony.  JV.  133. 
-------  other profccutiojis.  IV.  135. 

Compulfion.  IV.  27. 

Compurgators.  III.  342, 343.  IV.  361 . 407. 
Concealment  from  the  crown.  IV.  429. 
-----  -  of  baflard’s  death.  IV.  198. 
352. 

ConeejfTtty  ^utfur.  II.  353. 

Concluiion  of  deeds.  II.  304.  i.  iii.  xii. 

. pleas.  III.  303. 

Concord  in  a  fine.  II.  350.  xiv. 

Condition.  II.  293,  viii. 

-  -  -  -  breach  of.  II.  281. 

-  -  -  eflate  on.  II.  152. 

-  -  -  -  -  in  deed.  II.  155. 

-  ------  law.  n.  154,  155. 

-  -  -  -  -  of  a  bond.  II.  3.^0.  xiii.  III. 

XX. 

Conditional  fees.  II.  1 10, 

------  pardon.  IV.  394. 

Confefs  and  avoid.  III.  310. 

Ccufeflion  of  a<ftion.  III.  302  397. 


Confeflion  of  indidment.  IV,  324. 

Confejfoy  bill  taken  pro.  III.  444,  445. 
Confinement  to  the  realm.  I.  265. 
Confirmation  of  bifhops.  I.  378.  380,  IV. 

1 1 5. 

-------  -  lands.  II.  325. 

Confifeation.  I.  299.  IV.  370. 

Confufion,  property  by.  II.  405, 

Conge  d*  ejlire,  I.  379.  382.  IV.  414. 
Conjugal  rights,  refliiution  of.  Ill,  94. 

. ,  fubtraflion  of.  III.  94. 

Conjuration.  IV.  60.  429. 

Conqueft,  Norman.  I.  199.  FV.  407,408. 
-----  or  acquifition.  II,  48.  242. 

-  -  -  -  -  -  viflory.  I.  103.  107. 
Conf(iKgub:cU5  frater,  II.  232. 
Coiifanguiiiity.  I.  434.  II.  202. 

-j  table  of.  II.  203. 
Confciencc,  courts  of  III.  Si.  IV.  434. 
Confecration  of  bilhops.  I.  380.  IV.  115, 
Confequential  damages,  adlion  for.  III.  153, 
Confervators  of  the  peace,  I.  350,  IV.  406, 
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- - truce  and  fafc-condufls.  IV. 

69. 

Confideration  of  contra£ls.  II.  443. 

-  -  --  --  --  deeds.  II.  296.  ii.  iv, 
Confideratum  ejl  per  euriam.  III,  396. 
Ccnjiliumy  or  imparlance.  IV.  349. 
Conjlmili  cajuy  writ  of  entry  in.  III.  183. 
Confillory  court.  III.  64. 

Confort,  queen.  1.  219. 

Confpiracy.  IV.  136. 

aflion  of.  III.  126. 

ConftabJe.  I.  355.  IV.  289. 

- high.  I.  1 15. 

-  -  -  -  lord  high.  I.  355.  IV.  265, 

----- . ,  his  court.  III.  68. 

IV.  264. 

Conllrudion  of  deeds  and  wills.  II.  379. 
-------  -  llatutes.  I.  87, 

Conflrudlive  treafon,  IV.  75,  85. 
Co‘tfuetudinihus  et  fervitiisy  writ  de.  HI.  232. 
Confultation,  writ  of.  III.  114. 
Confummatc,  tenant  by  curtefy.  II.  12S. 
Contempt  againif  the  king.  IV.  121. 

-  -  -  -  -  in  courts  of  equity.  III.  443. 

------  ---  -  law.  IV.  280. 

Contentious  jurifdidion.  III.  66, 

Contejlatio  Hits,  III,  297. 

Contingent  legacy.  JI.  513. 

remainder,  II.  169. 

trullccs  to  fupport. 

II.  1 7 1.  V. 

^  -ufes.  II.  234, 


Conti- 
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Continual  claim.  II.  316.  III.  175. 
Contmuances.III.316.iv.xi.xxii.xxiv.xxvi. 
Ccntinuartdo  in  trefpafs.  III.  212. 

Contrail.  II.  442. 

a£lion  on.  III.  117* 

-  -  -  exprcfs.  III.  153. 

-  -  -  implied.  III.  158. 

...  -  of  marriage.  I.  439. 
. .  fuit  for.  III.  93. 

-  -  -  original,  between  king  and  peo¬ 
ple.  I.  233. 

...  -  fimplc.  IT.  465. 

-  _ -  fpecial.  II.  465. 

ContraflUt  aflion  ex.  III.  117. 

Convention  of  ellates.  I.  151,  152, 

-  -  .  -  —  parliaments.  I.  152. 
Conventional  ertates  for  life.  II.  120. 
Convcrfion.  III.  r52. 

Conveyances.  II.  9  293.  3^9*  4^3* 

Convidion.  IV.  355. 

fummary.  IV.  277. 
Convocation.  I.  279. 

court  of  bifhops  in.  III.  67- 
Coparceners.  II.  187. 

Copper  coin,  counterfeiting.  IV.  100, 
Copy  of  indidraent.  IV,  345. 

-  -  -  -  record  of  indidment.  III.  1 26. 
Copyhold.  II.  95.  147.  IV.  432. 

- - -  for  life.  II.  97. 

not  liable  to  III.  419. 

.  .  «  -  .  of  frank  tenure.  If.  100.  149. 

inheritance.  II.  97, 
Copyrights.  II.  407. 

Corn  rents.  II.  322. 

Cornage,  tenure  by.  II.  74. 

Corody.  I.  2S3.  II.  40. 

Coronation  oath,  antient.  I.  236. 

modern.  I.  235. 
CcroTjatore  eligevdo^  writ  de,  I.  347. 

-  .  -  -  €X07i€rando,  writ  I.  34^* 
Coroner.  I.  346.  IV.  289.  406. 

- his  court.  IV.  271 . 

Corporate  counties.  I.  119. 

-  -  -  ^  -  name.  I.  474. 

Corporation.  I.  467.  II.  430. 

. ad.  IV.  57.  432. 

courts  of.  III.  80. 

....  -  it’s  diflblution  1,485. 

duties.  I.  479. 

-  incidents  and  powers.  I. 


477- 
II.  256. 
1.  476, 


lands,  if  dilTolved.  1,424. 
privileges  and  difabilitics. 


Corporeal  hereditaments,  II.  17. 

Corpfe,  Healing  of.  II.  429.  IV,  236. 
Corpus  juris  (ammei.  I.  82. 

Corpus  juris  civilis,  I.  81. 

Corredion,  houfe  of.  IV,  370. 

_  _  - - of  apprentices.  I.  428. 

. children  1.452,453.  IV.182, 

-  -  .  - - fcholars.  1.453*  IV.  182, 

.  .  .  -  .  —  fervants.  I.  428.  IV.  182. 

. wife.  I.  444. 

Corruption  of  blood.  II.  25 1 .  IV ,  38 1. 406, 

43I-433- 

Corfeprelent.  II.  425. 

Corfned,  trial  by.  IV.  339.  407, 

Cofmage,  writ  of.  III.  186. 

Cods.  II.  439.  III.  399.  xii.  xxiv,  xxvi. 

-  -  -  in  equity.  III.  451. 

»  -  no  more  than  damages.  III.  400. 

-  -  -  on  not  going  to  trial.  III.  357. 
Cottages.  IV.  168. 

Covenant.  III.  155. 

.  „  „  _  .  in  a  deed.  II.  304.  viii.  x, 

-  -  _  ^  -  real.  III.  1 56. 

....  -  to  Hand  feized  to  ufes.  II.  3 38. 
.  -  .  ,  writ  of.  II.  350.  xiv.  lU,  156, 
Covert-baron.  I.  442. 

Coverture.  I.  442. 

Councils  of  the  king.  I.  227. 

Counfel.  III.  26. 

-  -  -  adion  againH.  III.  164. 

-  -  -  -  for  prifoners.  IV.  349. 

-  -  -  king’s.  III.  27. 

-  -  -  when  filenced.  III.  29. 

Count.  I.  1 16  398. 

-  -  -  in  declaration.  III.  293.  295. 
Counterfeiting  the  king’s  coin.  IV.  84,  88. 

. -----  -  fcals.  IV,  83.  89. 

Counterpart.  II.  296. 

Country,  trial  by  the.  III.  319.  IV.  342, 
County.  I.  116.  IV.  404. 

-  -  -  -  court.  I.  377.  III.  35.  IV,  404, 

407.409.4I3.4i<;-4»7-434- 
-------  of  Middlefex.  III.  82, 

-  -  -  -  palatine.  I.  116.  IV.  424. 

Court.  I  267.  111.  23.  IV.  255.  407. 

-  -  .  baron-  II.  91.  III.  33.  IV.  404. 

-  -  -  chriilian.  111.  64. 

-  -  -  hand.  III.  323. 

-  -  -  Icct.  IV  270.404.417. 

-  -  -  martial.  I.  414. 

-  -  power  to  ered.  I.  267.  III.  24. 
Courts,  profits  of.  I.  289. 

Craven.  JII.  340.  IV.  342. 

Credible  v, itneis.  III.  370* 

Crimes,  IV.  1,  2  5. 


Criminal 


I  .  N  D 

Criminal  converfation.  in.  139. 

-----  law.  IV.  z. 

Grofs  bill.  III.  448. 

-  -  -  caufes.  III.  451. 

-  -  -  remainder.  II.  381. 

- ,  fign  of,  in  deeds.  II.  J05. 

Crown,  defcent  of  the.  I.  191.  IV. .406. 

-  -  -  -  office.  IV.  262.  304. 

-  -  -  -  pleas  of  the.  IV.  2. 

Cucking-ftool.  IV.  169. 

Cui  ante  divorthwty  writ  of.  HI.  183.  , 

Cui  in  vltay  writ  of.  III.  183. 

Ci/Lpnt,  IV.  333. 

Curate.  I.  393. 

-  -  -  -,  his  ialary.  III.  90. 

Curator  of  infants,  fef’r.  I.  460. 

Cur  at  ores  viarum,  I.  35S. 

Curfeu.  IV.  412,  413. 

Curialitas,  II.  126. 

Curfing.  IV.  ^9. 

Curtefy,  tenant  by.  II.  126. 

Cullody  of  idiots  and  lunatics.  1.  303.  III. 
427. 

temporalities.  I.  282.  IV.  ^^14, 
Cuftom.  II.  263.  422. 

-  -  -  -,  affiurances  by.  II.  365. 

-  —  dower  by.  II.  132. 

-  -  -  general,  I.  68,  73, 

-  -  -  -,  heriot.  II.  422, 

-  -  -  -  of  London,  how  tried.  III,  334. 

-  -  -  particular.  I.  74, 

how  allowed.  I.  78. 
when  legal.  I,  76^ 
Cullomary  freehold.  11.  100.  149. 

-  -  -  -  -  tenant.  II.  147. 

Culloms  on  merchandize.  I.  313. 

Cujhs  rotulor urn,  I.  349.  IV.  269. 

Cutpurfes.  IV.  241. 

D. 

Damage  to  things  perfonal.  III.  152. 
Damage-feafant.  Ill,  6. 

Damages.  II.  438. 

Dane-lage.  I.  65.  IV.  403. 

Darrein  prefentmenty  affife  of.  III.  243. 

Date  of  a  deed.  11.  304.  i.  iii.  xii,  xiii 
Day  in  bank.  III.  277. 

-  -  -  -  court.  Ill,  3  1 6. 

-  -  of  grace.  III.  278, 

De  bene  ejfe.  III.  383. 

De  la  plus  belle y  dower.  II.  132, 

Deacon.  I.  3S8. 

Dead  man^s  part.  II.  518, 


%  X, 

Deadly  feud.  IV.. 243.' 

Deaf,  diimb,  and  blind.  I.  304.  II.  497. 
Dean  and  chapter.  I.  382, 

Dean,  rural.  I.  383, 

Deanry,  rural.  I.  ni. 

Death,  appeal  of,  IV.  310, 

-  -  civil.  I.  1 32. 

-  -  judgment  of.  IV.  iv.  '  ' 

Debet  et  detinety  aflion  In.  III.  icr^ 

Debt.  II.' 464.  III.  153.  “  -  - 

-  -  -,  adion  of.  III.  154.  xiii. 

. ,  on  amercement.  III.  1 59. 

. by-law.  Ill,  139, 

. judgment.  III.  138, 

139.  421. 

-------  -  -- penal  ftatutes.  III.  139. 

-  -,  information  of.  III.  261. 

-  -  public.  I.  323.  IV.  434. 

Debtee  executor.  III.  i  8. 

Debtor,  refufing  to  difeover  his  eiFe£ls.  IV, 

Debts,  priority  of.  II.  3 1 1 . 

Deceit,  aflion  of.  III.  163, 

•  --  --  ..on  the  cafe,  in  nature  of. 
III.  .1.66. 

Decennary.  I.  114.  IV.  249. 

Deception  of  the  king  in  his  grants.  I.  246. 
Dccifive  oath.  III.  342. 

Declaration.  III.  293.  vii.  x.  xxi. 
Declaratory  part  of  a  law.  I.  34. 
------  ftatutes.  I.  86. 

Declinatory  plea.  IV,  327.  339. 

Decree  in  equity.  III.  431. 

Decretals.  1.  82. 

Decretim  Gratiani,  I.  82. 

Dedimus potejlatem.  I.  33  2.  11.  3  3  i .  III.  447. 
Deed.  II.  293.  ^  ' 

Deed-poll.  II.  296. 

Deeds,  Healing  of.  IV.  234. 

Dcerftealing.  IV.  235. 

------  in  difguife.  IV.  144, 

Default,  judgment  by.  III.  296.  393. 
Defeazance,  deed  of.  II.  327.  342. 
DefePlurty  challenge  propter.  III.  362.  IV, 

34^- 

Defence.  II.  xviii.  III.  296.  iii.  v.  x.  xxii. 
Defendant.  III.  25. 

Defenlive  allegation.  III.  too. 
Deforcement:  III.  172. 

Deforciant.  II.  330.  xv.  xvi.  III.  174. 
Definitive  fentcnce.  III.  10 j. 

Degradation  of  peers,  I.  403. 

Degrees, conferred  by  the  archbifliop.  L381. 

-  -  -  -  in  writs  of  entry.  III.  18 1. 

-  -  -  -  of  confanguinity.  ll.  206. 

Degrees 


E  X. 
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Degrees  of  confanguinity,  how  reckoned. 

II.  206,  207.  224. 

. guilt*  i^^*  34- 

Dehor  Si  matter.  III.  387.  IV.  383. 

Delay  of  the  Jaw.  III.  423. 

Delegates,  court  of.  lU.  66,  69. 

-  -  -  in  academical  caufes, 

III.  85. 

Deliflutrii  challenge  propter.  III.  363.  IV. 
346. 

Delivery  of  a  deed.  II.  306.  iii.  xii,  xiii. 
Demand  of  lands.  II.  xviii. 

Demandant  and  tenant.  II.  xviii. 

Demefne  lands.  II.  90. 

Demefnes  of  the  crown.  L  286. 
Dcmi-mark,  tender  of.  III.  v. 

Demife  of  the  crown.  I.  iSS.  249. 
Demi-viils.  I.  115. 

Democracy.  I.  49. 

Dcmolifhing  churches,houfes,  IV. 244. 
Demurrer.  III.  314.  xxiii. 

.  -  -  .  -  book.  III.  3 17, 

-  -  -  -  -  in  equity.  III.  446. 

.  -  -  -  -  to  evidence.  III.  373. 

iiidiftmcnt.  IV.  327. 

Denial  of  rent.  III.  170. 

Denizen.  I.  374.  11.  249. 

Deodand.  I.  300. 

Departure  in  pleading.  III.  310. 

Depopulntio  agrorum.  IV.  365, 

DepoJitions.  III.  383. 

in  chancery.  III.  449. 

^  -  -  ...  -  eccIcfiafticalcourts.IILioo. 
Deprivation.  I.  393. 

Derclid  lands.  II.  261. 

Derelidion  of  property.  II.  9. 

Derivative  conveyances.  II.  324. 

De/eea^erj  wvit  of  formedon  in.  III.  192. 
Defcent  of  lands.  II.  201.  IV.  406.414, 

-  -  -  —  -  the  crown.  I.  193.  IV.  406. 

collateral.  I.  194. 

-  —  ...  -  lineal.  I.  193. 

-  -  -  rules  of.  II.  208. 

-  -  -  table  of.  II.  240. 

Defertion.  IV.  101. 

Detainer,  forcible.  III.  179.  IV.  147. 

unlawful.  III.  130. 
Determinable  freehold.  II.  121, 
Determination  of  will.  II.  146. 

Detinue,  aftion  of.  III.  151. 

Devaftation.  II.  508, 

Devife.  II.  373.  IV.  423, 

Devifee,  liable  to  debts  of  devifor.  II.  378. 
Diiy  ent Jtne.  III.  316.399. 

Diet,  excefs  in.  IV.  171. 


Diets.  I.  147. 

Digefts.  I.  81. 

Dignity  of  the  king.  I.  241. 

Dignities.  II.  37. 

Dilapidations.  III.  91. 

Dilatory  picas.  III.  301. 

Diminilhing  the  coin.  IV.  90. 

Diminution  of  record.  IV.  383. 

Diocefe.  I.  111. 

Dircfl  prerogatives.  I.  239. 

Directory  part  of  a  law.  I.  55. 
Difabilities.  IV.  370. 

Difability,  plea  to.  III.  301. 

Difabling  a  man’s  limbs  or  members.  IV. 
205,  6,  7. 


. iiariues  ot  ieaics.  ii.  320.  iv. 42 5. 

Difclaimer  of  tenure.  II.  275. 
Difcontinuancc  of  aftion.  III.  296. 

cllate.  XlI.  171. 

Difeovery  by  bankrupt.  U.  483. 

. of  accomplices.  IV.  325. 

-  -  -  -  '  on  oath.  III.  382.  437. 
Disfiguring.  IV.  207, 

Difguife.  IV.  144. 

Difmembring,  punifhment  by.  IV.  370. 
Difmillion  of  bill  in  equity.  III.  451. 
Diforderly  houfes.  IV.  167. 

-----  perfons.  IV.  170. 
Difparagemcnt.  II.  70. 

Difpenfation  from  the  king.  II.  70. 

- - - pope.  IV.  1 14. 

Difpenfing  power  of  the  lang.  I.  142.186. 
.^.342-  IV.  429.  433. 

DilpoJleffion.  III.  167.  198. 

Dilfedion  of  murderers.  IV.  202.  370.  iv. 
DiJTeifin.  II.  195.  III.  169. 

-  -  -  -  at  the  party’s  cledlion.  111.  1 70, 


171. 

-  -  -  warranty  commeneingby.il.  302. 

-  -  -  writ  of  entry  fur.  lU.  183. 
DilTenters,  proteftant.  IV.  53. 

DilTolution  of  parliament.  1.  187. 

Dillrefs.  in.  6,  7. 

-  -  -  -  exceffive.  III.  t2. 

-  -  -  -  illegal,  for  crown  debts.  IV.  416. 

-  -  -  -  infinite.  III.  231.  280.  IV.  313. 

-  -  -  fale  of:  111.  14. 

-  -  -  fecond.  III.  12. 

Diftribution  of  inteftate’s  effeds.  H.  515, 

IV.  401.  417.  432. 

Dijlringas  in  chancery.  III.  445. 

detinue.  III.  413. 

-----  juratorcs.  III.  354. 

-  -  -  -  to  compel  appearance.  III.  280, 

xiv. 


Dillur- 
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Diflurbance.  III.  236. 

-  . of  common.  III.  237. 

franchifcs.  III.  236, 
patronage.  III.  242. 

-  . religious  aflemblies.  I  V.5  3. 

-  . tenure.  III.  242. 

-------  -  ways.  III.  241, 

Dillurber.  II.  278. 

Diverfity  of  perfon,  plea  of»  IV.  389. 
Dividend  of  bankrupt’s  elfefts.  II.  487. 
Divine  law.  I.  42. 

-  -  -  -  right  of  kings.  I.  191.  IV.  429. 
----  -  -  --  tithes.  II.  23. 

-  -  -  fervice,  tenure  by.  II.  102. 

Divorce.  I.  440.  III.  94. 

Doy  ut  des.  II.  444. 

-  -  -  facias.  II.  445. 

Docket  of  judgment.  II.  51 1. 

Doctrines  illegal,  aflerting  or  piiblilhing. 

I.  160.  208.  217.  IV^  91.  1  16.  I  23. 
Dog,  carrying.  IV.  123. 

Dogs,  owner  anJwerablc  for.  III.  133. 
Domebook  of  Alfred.  I.  64.  IV.  404. 
Domefday-book.  IL  49.  99.  III.  331. 
Dominion.  II,  1, 

Domitae  naturae^  animals.  II.  390. 

Donatio  mortis  caufa.  II.  514. 

Donative  advowfons.  II.  23. 

Done y  grant y  et  render.,  fine  fur,  II.  353. 
DoniSy  ihnutc  de.  II  112. 

Double  ftne.  II.  353. 

-  -  -  -  pica.  III.  308. 

-  -  -  -  voucher.  II.  xvii. 

Dowager,  princefs.  IV.  81. 

.  - - ,  queen.  I.  224.  IV.  Si. 

Dower.  II.  129.  IV.  417. 

-  -  -  -  ad  oftiuvi  ecclcfae.  II.  132. 

-  -  -  -  allignment  of.  II.  135. 

-  -  -  -  bar  of.  II.  1  36. 

-  -  -  -  by  common  law.  II.  132, 

_  _  - - cuflom.  II.  1  32. 

-  -  -  ^  de  la  plus  belle.  II.  132. 

-  -  -  -  ex  affenfu  patris.  II.  133. 

-  -  -  unde  nihil  habety  W'rit  of.  Ill,  183. 

-  -  -  writ  of  right  of.  III.  183.  194. 

Draught  far  money.  II.  467. 

Drawbacks.  .1.  315. 

Drawing  to  the  gallow^s.  I\^  92.  370. 

Droit  droit.  11,  199. 

Druids,  their  culloms.  I.  63.  IV.  401. 
Dninkeiinefs,  IV.  25.  64. 

Duchy  court  of  Lancafler.  III.  78. 
Ducking-llool.  IV.  169.  370. 

Duel.  IV.  145.  183.  199. 

Dues, ecclefiaftical, non-payment  of.  III.  89. 


Dukes.  I.  397.  408. 

Du?n  fult  intra  aetatetUy  w^rit  of.  III.  183, 

. non  compos  mentis,  writ  of.  III.  1 8  j. 

Duodecima  manus.  III.  343. 

Duplex  querela.  III.  247. 

Dupheatio.  III.  310. 

Duplicity  in  pleading.  III.  308.  311. 
Durante alfentia,  adminiflration.  II,  503, 

-  -  -  -  adminiflration.  11.503, 

Durefs.  II.  292. 

-  -  -  -  of  imprifonment.  I.  131.  136, 

-  -  -  -  per  minas.  I.  131.  IV.  30. 
Durham,  county  palatine  of.  I.  1 16. 

-  -  -  courts  of.  III.  78. 

Duties  of  perfons.  1.  123. 

-----  the  king.  I.  233. 
Dwelling-houfe.  IV.  224. 


E. 


Ealdormen.  1.  398. 

Ear,  lofs  of.  IV.  146.  160,  206,  207.  246. 
370‘ 

Earl.  I.  1 1 6.  398. 

Earl  marfhall,  his  court.  III.  68.  IV.  264. 
Earnefl.  II.  447. 

Eat  fne  die.  III.  316.  399. 

Eaves-droppers.  IV.  169. 

Ecclefiaftical  corporations,  I,  470. 
-----  -  courts.  III.  6 1 , 

. ,  their  cognizance.  III. 

87.  IV.  418. 

. ,  when  feparated  from 

the  civil.  III.  62.  IV.  408.  414. 
Education  of  children.  I.  450. 

Edgar,  king,  his  law^s.  1.  66.  IV.  405, 
Edv/ard  the  confelfor,  his  law's.  1.  66.  IV. 
405.  413. 

Egyptians.  IV.  165. 

Ejeblione frmaCy  writ  of.  III.  199. 
Ejeiffment,  aflion  of.  III.  I99.vii.  IV, 434. 
Eledion  of  bifhops.  I.  37.  IV.  115.414. 

- - -  -  magillrates.  I.  340.  IV.  406.420. 

- . members  of  parliament.  I.  170. 


»77* 


■  Scots  peers.  I.  169.  IV.  116. 
Elcdive  monarchy-  I-  192,  JV.  406. 
Eleemofynary  corporations.  J.  471. 
Elcgity  eilate  by.  IL  161. 

-  -  -,  w'rit  of.  III.  418.  IV.  419. 
Elifors.  III.  335. 

Eloignment.  III.  129.  148. 

Elopement.  I.  442. 

Ely,  courts  of.  HI,  78, 


Ely, 
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Ely,  ifle  of.  L  119* 

Embargo.  1.  270. 

Embafladors.  I.  253. 

-  . ,  killing  them.  IV.  83. 

-  - - ,  violation  of  their  privileges. 

IV.  70.  434. 

Emblements.  II.  122.  145.  403. 
Embowelling  alive.  IV.  92.  370. 
Embracery,  IV.  140.  • 

Emperor,  his  authority.  I.  242. 

Efnphyteujts.  III.  232. 

Enabling  ftatute  of  Icafes.  II.  319. 
Enclofure,  dilTcifin  by.  III.  170. 
Endowment  of  vicarages.  I.  3^87. 

^  ^  -  w^idows.  II.  135. 

Enemies.  I.  257,  IV.  83. 

-  -  -  -  goods.  II,  401. 

England.  I.  iio, 

EngUfcherie.  IV.  195. 

Englilh,  law  proceedings  in.111.3  22, IV.434. 
Engrolling.-  IV.  158. 

Enlarger  V  eft  ate.  II.  324. 

Enlarging  ftatute.  I.  87. 

Enquiry,  writ  of.  III.  398. 

Enfeint.  II.  169. 

Entails.  U.  112.  IV,  420.  424. 

Entries,  books  of.  III.  272. 

Entry.  III.  5.  174. 

-  forcible.  III.  179.  IV.  147. 

.  -  -  on  lands.  II.  3 1 2, 

-  -  -,  tolled  by  defeent.  III.  176,  177. 

-  -  writ  of.  in.  180.  II:  xvii. 

Equ  ity.  I.  61,  91.  III.  49.  429. 

- and  law,courts  of,  how  diftinguifticd, 

III.  429.  436.  IV.  435. 

.  .  -  -  courts,  hiftoryof.  III.  49.  IV.  423. 

-  . ,  pra£lice  of.  III.  442. 

-  -  -  -  of  redemption.  II.  159. 

-----  ftatutes.  III.  431. 

-  -  -  -  referved.  III.  453. 

-  -  -  -  fide  of  the  chancery.  III.  49.-  ' 

exchequer.  III.  44. 

Eriacli.  IV.  309. 

Error,  cofts  in.  III.  399.  410.  xxvi. 

-  •  writ  of.  III.  405.  xxi.  IV.  384, 

-  . ,  where  profecuted.  111.  410, 

411.  IV.  384. 

Efcape.  Ill.  290.  414.  IV.  130. 

- - ,  aftion  for.  III.  163. 

-  -  -  -,  afiifting  in.  IV.  131. 

Efcheat.  I.  302.  II.  n.  72.  89.  244.  H’’. 
406.  41 1 . 

-  -  -  writ  of.  III.  19.^. 

Eferow.  II.  307. 

Efeuage.  II.  74,  IV.  415.  . 

VoL.  IV. 


Efplees.  IL  xviii.  III.  iii. 

Efquire.  I.  405. 

Eflbigu.  III.  278. 

-  -  -  -  day  of  the  term.  III.  278. 

Eftate  in  lands.  II.  103, 

Eftates  of  the  kingdom.  I,  156, 

Eftoppel,  II.  295.  308, 

Eftoverits  hahendis^  writ  I.  441. 

Eftovers  of  a  wife.  I.  441. 

-  -  -  -  common  of.  II.  35. 

Eftrays.  I.  297.  II.  14. 

Eftreatof  recognizance,  dsfr.  IV.  250. 
Eftrepement,  writ  of.  III.  225. 

Evidence.  III.  367.  IV.  330. 

Ex  officio  informations.  EV.  304. 

Ex  foft  faBo  laws.  I.  46. 

Examinayon  in  chancery.  III.  449. 
---....-of  bankrupt.  II.  481. 

—  .  -  prifoners.  IV.  295. 

-  witneftes.  III.  372. 

-  . ,  trial  by.  III.  331. 

Exceptio,  in.  310, 

Exceptions,  bill  of.  lU.  372. 

-  -  -  -  — to  anfwer  in  chancery,  ni.  448, 
Exchange,  bill  of.  II,  466. 

deed  of.  II.  323. 

-----  of  goods  and  chattels.  II.  446. 

-------  lands,  II.  322. 

Exchequer  chamber,  court  of.  III.  55. 
court  of.  III.  43. 

- -  -  receipt  of.  UL  44. 

Excife.  I.  318. 

-  -  -  hereditary.  I.  288. 

-  -  -  oftencesagainftjhow tried.  IV.278, 
Exclufion  bill.  I.  21 1. 

Excommunication.  Ill,  loi. 

Excommunicato  capiendo^  writ  de.  in.  102. 
-------  delibera7ido^\wr\tde.lll.  102. 

Excufable  homicide.  IV.  182. 

Executed  contra£l.  11.  443, 

-  - - eftate.  II.  163. 

-----  fine.  II.  353, 

-----  remainder.  11.  168, 

Execution,  civil.  HI.  412.  xxvi. 

. ,  criminal.  IV.  396. 

award  of.  IV.  vi. 

-,  plcainbarof.  IV.389, 
precept  of.  IV.  396. 
.  -  rule  for.  IV.  397. 

-  . ,  varying  from  judg¬ 

ment.  \V.  1 79,  397, 

----- . ,  warrantof.IV,397  vi. 

.  ...-.----j  writ  of.  IV.  396.  vii. 
-----  of  devifes.  II.  376. 

. -  ufes.  II,  3';3, 

K  k  k 
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Execution,  procefs  of.  III.  279.  412. 
Executive  power.  1.  190. 

Executor.  II.  503. 

fon  tort.  II.  507. 

-----  of  executor.  II.  506. 

. his  own  wrong.  II.  507. 

Executory  contrail.  II.  443. 

-----  devife.  II.  173-  334* 

-----  eftate.  II.  163. 

remainder.  II.  169. 
E.xemplification.  II.  xwii.  . 

Exemptions  from  tithes.  II.  28. 

Exigeiii,  writ  of.  III.  2S3.  1V\  314. 

Exigl facias^  writ  of.  III.  2S3.  x\  i.  IV.  3  i  4. 
Exile.  li  137.  Y\[ .  370. 

Expedancy,  ellutcs  in.  II.  163. 

Expenfes  of  profecution.  IV.  355.. 

►  witneiTes.  III.  369.  IV.  355. 

Exportation  of  wool,  IV'".  154.  421. 
Exprels  condition.  II.  134. 

-  -  -  -  contract.  II.  443.  HE  153* 

*  -  -  -  malice.  IV.  199. 

-  -  -  -  warranty.  II.  301. 

Extendi  ficus.  III.  420. 

Extent,  writ  of.  HI.  420. 

Extinguilhment  of  ellatcs.  II.  325. 
Extortion.  IV.  141. 

Extraparochial  places.  I.  113. 

-  . tithes.  I.  2S4. 

Extravagants.  I.  82. 

Eye,  putting  out.  IV.  206,  207. 

Eyre,  chief  juftice  in.  III.  72. 

-  -  -,  juftices  in.  III.  57.  IV.  415,  416. 

•  killing  them.  IV.  84. 


E. 

Facijy  ut  des.  11.  445. 

-  -  -  -  facias.  II.  444. 

Tafloy  king /ft’.  I.  204.  370.  IV.  77. 
Fador.  I.  427. 

Faclordiip,  cognizable  In  equity.  HE  437. 
Fair.  I,  274.  HE  218. 

Falfe  imprifonment.  HE  127  JV.  218. 

. . ,  action  of.  HE  138. 

-  -  -  judgment,  writ  of.  111.  34.  405. 

-  -  -  news.  IV.  149. 

«-  -  -  return,  a(nion  for.  Ill  ni.  163, 

-  -  -  verdi^l.  HE  402.  IV.  140, 

-  -  -  weights  and  meafures.  IV.  157. 
Falfy  crimen.  IV.  88.  134.  156.  245. 
Falfifying  attainder.  IV.  383. 

-  -  -  ^  ,  coin.  IV,  84.  88.  90.  98. 

-  »  .  -  -  judgment.  IV.  383. 


Fame,  good  or  ill.  IV.  253. 

Farm.  IE  318.  ? 

Favour,  challenge  to.  HE  363. 

Fealty.  I.  367. 

-  -  -  -,  oath  of,  IE  45.  53.  86. 

Fear,  putting  in.  IV.  242.  .* 

Fee.  11.  45.  104.  106. 

-  -  -  after  a  fee.  IE  334. 

-  ••  ecclcfiallical.  HE  90, 

-  -  -  farm  rent.  IE  43. 

-  —  flmple.  11.  104.  i.  vi. 

- tail.  IE  1 1  2.  vi. 

Fees  CO  counfel.  HE  28. 

Feigned  illue.  HE  452. 

Felodefe.  IE  499.  IV.  189. 

Felon.  11.  499. 

Felonious  homicide.  IV,  188. 

Felony.  II.  284.  I\^  94. 

-  -  -  appeal  of.  IV.  310, 

-  -  -  compounding  of.  IV.  133* 

-  -  -  mifprifion  of,  IV.  121. 

-  -  -  punifliment  of.  IV.  98.  216,  222. 
Feme  covert.  1.  442.  U,  292.  497. 

Feodal  afiions.  HE  117. 

-  -  -  -  tenures.  IE  44.  423.  431. 

- - among  the  Saxons.  IV. 406. 

- - when  received  in  England. 

11.48.  IV.  406.  411. 

Feoffment.  11.  310.  i. 

Fcorm.  IE  318. 

Ferae  naturae y  animals.  IE  390. 

Fetters.  IV.  297.  317^ 

Feud.  H.  45. 

Feudatory.  H.  53, 

Feudufn  antlqimn.  H.  212,  221. 

-  -  -  -  apertum.  IE  245. 

-  -  -  -  honorarium.  11.  56.  215. 

-  -  -  -  improprium.  IE  58. 

-  -  -  ^  indlviduiitn.  II.  215. 

-  -  -  ^  maternum.  11.  2 12.. 243. 

-  -  -  -  no%'U?n.  IE  212.  221. 

-  -  .  «  .  -  held/^/z?;;//^//;/;/;.  U.212.221. 

-  -  -  -  paterniim.  IE  243. 

-  -  -  -  propriujn.  IE  58, 

Fidlion  in  law.  HE  43.  107. 

Fiiflitious  plaintiff.  IV.  134. 
Fidei‘ComrniJfu?n.  IE  327. 

Fidejullbrs.  HE  108.  291, 

Fief.  IE  45. 

•  -  -  d^  hauler t.  IE  62. 

Fieri  facias^  writ  of.  HE  417.  xxvii, 

-  ^  feci.  HE  xxvii. 

Fifteenths.  E  308. 

Filial  portion.  11.  519- 
Final  decree.  III.  452. 


Final 
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Final  judgment.  III.  398. 

Finding  of  indi6lments.  IV.  301* 

-  -  -  -  things  perfonal.  II.  9. 

Fine  for  alienation.  II  71.  89. 

-  -  -  endowment.  II.  135. 

-  -  -  -  mifdemefnors  IV.  370,  371. 

-  -  -  in  copyhold.  II.  98. 

-  -  -  of  lands,  II.  1 18.  348.  III.  156.  IV. 
419.  422. 

.  -  - - -  executed.  II.  353. 

-  -  -  fur  dotiCt  grant,  et  render.  II.  353. 
-----  cognizance  de  droit,  come  ceo,  ^ c, 

II.  352.  xiv. 

- - tantum.W.i^'^. 

_  -  -  -  -  concefftt,  II.  353. 

Fines  and  forfeitures,  when  grantable.  III. 

259.  IV.  372. 

Finger,  difabling.  IV.  206. 

Fire,  negligence  of.  I.  431.  I\^.  222. 
Fire-bote.  II.  35. 

Fire-ordeal.  IV.  336. 

Fire-works.  IV.  168. 

Firll-fruits.  L  284.  II.  67.  IV.  106. 

Fidi,  royal.  I.  290. 

--  -,  Healing,  in  difguife.  I\\  1 44.  235. 

-  . or attemptingtolIeal.IV.235. 

Fiflicry,  common  of.  II.  34. 

-  -  -  free.  II.  39.  417.  IV.  417. 

-  -  -  fevcral.  II.  39. 

FiHipond,  dcflroying.  IV.  244. 

Fitzherbert.  I.  72.  III.  183. 

Fleets..  I.  262.  IV.  412. 

FIcta.  I.  72.  IV.  32D. 

Flight.  IV.  380.  -  •  '  - 

Flotfam.  I.  292.  III.  106. 

Foenus  nauticum,  II.  459.  -  *  • 

Folk  land.  II.  91,  92. 

Foot  of  a  fine.  II.  351.  xv. 

Force,  injuries  with  and  without.  Ill,  i  iS. 

-  -  when  rcpellable  by  death.  IV.  181. 
Forcible  abdu6lion  andmarriag-e.  fV.  208. 

-  -  -  -  entry  and  detainer..  III.  179.  IV. 
147. 

Foreclofurc.  II.  159. 

Foreign  bill  of  exchange.  II.  467. 

-  -  -  -  coin,  forging  it.  IV.  89.99. 

-  -  -  -  dominions.  I,  109. 

-  -  -  -  prince,  penfion  from.  IV.  122, 

-  -  -  -  fervicc.  IV.  100. 

Foreft.  I.  289.  II.  14.  38.  414. 

-  -  -  courts.  Ill,  7 1 . 

«  -  -  laws.  II.  416.  III.  73.  IV.  408,413, 

414.416.425.430. 

For  eft  a,  carta  de.  IV.  416.  418. 

Foreftaller,  diffeifin  by.  11.  170, 


Forcflalling.  IV.  158. 

Foretooth,  Itriklng  out.  IV.  206. 
Forfeiture.  I.  299.  II.  153.  267. 

-  _  - - forcrimes.IV.370. 374. 416,41 7, 

-  . of  copyholds.  II.  284. 

. goods  and  chattels.  II.  420. 

IV.  379- 

- - - lands.  II,  267.  IV.  374. 

Forgery.  IV.  245. 

Forgivenefs  by  the  profecutor.  IV.  357. 
Forma  paupenu  III.  400.  , 

Formedem,  writ  of.  III.  19 1. 

Forms  of  law,  unalterable,  I.  142. 
Fornication.  IV.  64. 

Forts  and  caillcs,  I.  263. 

Fortune-tellers.  IV.  61. 

Forty  days  court.  III.  71. 

Founder  of  a  corporation.  I.  480. 
Foundling  hofpitals.  I.  131. 

Franchife.  II.  37, 

allowance  of.  UI.  265. 
difturbance  of.  III.  236. 
-----  royal.  I.  302. 

Frankaj-moign.  II.  loi. 

Franked  letters.  I.  322. 

Frankmarriagc.  IL  115. 

Frankpledge.  L  114.  IV.  249. 

-  -  -  - - ,  view  of.  IV.  270. 

Frank-tenement.  II.  104, 

-  -  -  tenure.  II.  61. 

Prater  coufanguineus.  II.  232. 

-  -  -  uter intis.  II.  232. 

Fraud,  civil,  where -cognizable.  III.  431. 
437-  439- 

-  -  -,  criminal.  IV.  158. 

Frauds  and  perjuries,  ftatute  of.  III.  157, 
IV.  432. 

Fraudulent  devifes.  II.  37S. 

Fraunk  ferme.  II.  80, 

Free  bench.  II.  122. 

-  -  -  fifhery.  II.  39.  417. 

-  -  -  fervices.  II.  60. 

- focage.  II.  79. 

- warren.  II.  38.  417,  TV.  40S. 

Freehold.  II.  104. 

. Icafes.  U.  1 20.  31  8. 

Frcfh  furt.  I.  297. 

Fruit,  Healing  of.  IV,  233. 

Full  age.  I.  463. 

‘  Fumage.  I.  323 . 

Funds,  public.  I,  328. 

Funeral  expenfes.  II.  508. 

F ur an di  animus,  IV.  230.  232. 

Futuro,  freehold  in.  11.  144.  165, 
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G. 

Cage.  III.  280.  iv. 

-  -  eftates  in.  II.  157. 

Game.  II.  14.  395,  403,  410.  IV.  40S. 

-  -  -j  deftroying  of.  IV.  174, 

-  -  -  laws.  IV.  174.  409. 

-  -  felling  of.  IV.  175. 

Gaming.  IV.  171. 

Gaminghoufes.  IV.  167,  171. 
Gaol-delivery.  IV.  267.  iii. 

Gaolers.  I.  346.  IV.  297. 

-  -  -  compelling  prifoners  to  be  ap 
proversj  Cffr.  IV.  129. 

Gardens,  robbing  of.  IV.  233. 

Garter,  knight  of.  I.  404. 

Gavelkind.  I.  74.  II.  84.  IV,  401.  406. 
General  demurrer.  III.  315- 

-  -  -  -  fund.  I.  328. 

- iflue.  III.  305.  IV.  332. 

-  -  -  -  legacy.  II.  5 1 2. 

-  —  -  occupancy.  II.  258. 

-  -  -  -  feffions.  IV.  269. 

-  -  -  -  ftatute.  I.  85. 

-  -  -  -  tail.  II.  113.  vi. 

-  -  .  -  verdifl.  III.  378,  IV.  354. 

-  -  -  -  warrant.  IV-  288. 

Gentlemen.  I,  405. 

Gift  of  chattels  perfonal.  II.  441. 

-  real.  II.  440. 

-  -  -  -  lands  and  tenements.  II.  316, 

C tlda  merciitorh .  1 .  4  7  3 . 

Glanvil.  I.  72.  IV.  414. 

Gleaning.  III.  212. 

God  and  religion,  offences  againft.  IV.  43. 
Good  behaviour,  fecurity  for.  IV.  248.253. 

-  -  -  confideration,  II.  297. 

Government,  contempts  againft.  IV.  123. 

-  -  - - ,  it’s  original.  I.  48. 

Grand  affife.  III.  341.  351.  v.  IV.  415. 

-  -  -  -  Coitjlumer  of  Normandy.  I.  106. 

- - juror,  difclofing  evidence.  IV.  126. 

- -  jury.  IV.  299.  ii. 

-  . -in  attaint.  III.  351.  403. 

-  -  -  -  larciny.  IV.  229. 

-  -  -  -  ferjeanty,  II.  73, 

Grants.  II.  9. 

-  -  of  chattels  perfonal.  II.  441. 

real.  IL  440. 

-  -  -  -  -  lands  and  tenements.  II.  317. 

.  _  -  ^  -  the  king.  II.  346, 

Great  council.  I.  147. 

-  -  -  feal  of  the  king.  II.  346.  III.  47. 


Great  feal  of  the  king,  counterfeiting  iti 
IV.  83.. 

-  -  -  tithes.  I.  388, 

Gregorian  code.  1.  83, 

Grofs,  advowfon  in.  II.  22. 

-  -  -,  common  in.  II.  34. 

-  -  villein  in.  II.  93. 

Guardian  nd  Him.  III.  427. 

-----  and  ward.  I.  460. 

-----  at  common  law.  I,  46l# 

-  ....  by  cuftom.  I.  462. 

-  —  -  -  -  nature.  I.  461. 

-  -  -  -  -  -  ftatutc.  I.  462. 

-  -  -  -  -  for  nurture.  I.  461. 

-  -  -  -  -  in  chivalry.  I,  462.  II.  67, 

-  _  -  .  -  -  focage.  II.  88. 

------  teftamentary.  I.  462. 

Guernfey,  ifland  of.  I.  106. 

Gunpowder,  hindering  it’s  importation^ 

IV.  116. 

Gypfies.  IV.  165. 


H. 

Baheas  corpora  juratorum*  III*  354. 

-  -  -  -  corpus^  I.  135. 

. ad,  1. 1  28.  III.  135,  IV.43ir 

ctd  deliberavdim*  III.  130. 
------  -  -  faciendum  et  rccipiendunu 

HI.  130. 

-------  -  prefequendum^  III.  130, 

------  -  -  rejpondendum.  IH.  129. 

. --  -  fatisfaciendujn.  III.  130; 

--------  fuhjiciendum.  III.  131, 

. --  -  tefificandum.  III.  130, 

-  . cum  caufa.  III.  77. 

Habendum  of  a  deed.  H.  298,  i,  ii.  v. 
Habere  facias  pofejfioncm.  Ill,  412. 

-  -  -  -  -  -  feifeva??i.  III.  412. 
Habitation,  offences  againft,  IV.  220. 

-  -  -  -  property  in,  II,  4. 

Hackney  coaches  and  chairs.  I.  324. 
Haereditas  jacens,  II.  259. 

Haeretico  cornhurendo^  writ  IV.  46.432. 
Half  blood.  I  194.  II,  227. 
Hame-fecken.  IV.  223. 

Hamlet.  I.  115. 

Hanaper  office.  III.  49. 

Hand,  difabling.  IV.  206. 

-  holding  up.  IV.  3 1 8. 

-  -  lofs  of.  IV.  125.  154,  273.  37c. 

-  -  -  fale,  U.  448. 

-  -  -  writing,  fimilitude  of.  IV.  351. 

Hanging. 
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Hanging.  IV.  370. 

Hanover.  I.  109. 

Havens.  1.  264. 

Hawks,  Healing  of.  IV.  2  35* 

Hay-bote.  II.  35. 

Head  of  the  church.  I.  278.  IV.  423. 
Headborough.  I.  114. 

Health.  I.  124. 

-  -  -  injuries  to.  III.  122. 

- ,  offences  againft  public.  IV.  161. 

Hearing  in  equity.  III.  451. 

Hearfay  evidence.  Ill,  368. 

Hearth-money.  1.  324. 

Hedge -bote.  II.  35. 

Hedge-ftealing.  IV.  233. 

Heir.  II.  201. 

-  -  -  apparent  and  prefumptive.  II.  208. 
Heirefs,  Healing  of.  IV.  208. 

Heir-looms.  II.  427. 

Helping  to  Holen  goods  for  reward.  IV.  1 32 , 
Hengham.  III.  408.  IV.  420. 

Henry  I,  his  Jaws.  IV.  413. 

Heptarchy,  Saxon.  IV.  403. 

Heraldry.  III.  105. 

Heralds.  III.  J05. 

-  -  -  -  books.  III. 

Hereditaments.  II.  17. 

Hereditary  right.  I.  191. 

Her efy.  IV.  44. 

Heretable  jurifdidions.  II.  77. 

Heretochs.  I.  397.408.  IV.  406.. 

Heriots.  II,  97.  422. 

- ,  feiiing  of.  III.  15. 

Hermogenian  code.  I.  81. 

High  commiiTion  court.  III.  67.  IV.  42, 
426.  430. 

.  -  -  conllable.  I.  355. 

- - -  of  England.  1.355. IV. 265. 

-  . - . ,  his  court,  HI, 

68.  IV.  264. 

-  -  -  mifdemefnors.  IV.  121. 

-  -  -  Heward  of  Great  Britain,  his  court, 
IV.  258. 

I - -  in  parlia¬ 

ment.  IV.  257.  260. 

' - - - -  Oxford,  his  court.  IV. 274, 

-  -  -  treafon.  IV.  75. 

trials  in.  IV.  345.  433, 
Highways.  I,  357.  II.  35, 

annoyances  in.  IV.  167. 
robbery  in  or  near.  IV.  243, 
Hiring.  II,  454. 

Hiflory  of  the  law.  IV.  400. 

Hogs,  keeping  them  in  towns.  IV.  167. 
Holding  over.  II.  151,  III.  210,  211. 


Homage.  11.  53; 

-  -  -  -  aunceHrel.  II.  300.' 

-  -  -  -  bybilhops.  I.  379,  FV,  414; 

-  -  -  -  liege.  I.  367. 

-  -  -  -  of  a  court  baron.  11,  91. 

-  -  -  -  limple.  1.  367. 

Homicide.  IV.  177, 

Homine  replegiando,  writ  de.  III.  1 29,' 
Honorary  feuds.  11.  56.  215. 

Honoris  re/pe^um^  challenge  propter*  HI. 
261.  IV.  346. 

Honour,  court  of.  III.  104,  • 

-  -  -  -  of  a  peer.  I.  402. 

-  -  -  or  dignity.  I.  271. 

feignory.  II.  91. 

Hop-binds,  deHroying.  IV.  245. 

Horfe -races.  IV.  173. 

Horfes,  fale  of.  II.  450. 

Hofpitals,  I.  471 . 474* 

-  -  -  their  vifitors.  I,  4S2.' 

Hotchpot.  II.  190,  517. 

Houfe,  immunities  of.  IV.  223. 

-  -  larciny  from.  IV.  240. 

Houfe-bote.  II.  35. 

Houfe-tax,  I.  323. 

Hue  and  cry.  IV.  290. 

Hundred.  I.  115.  IV,  404. 

-  -  -  action  againH,  for  robbery,  £ff^. 

III.  160.  IV.  244.  290. 

Hundred-court.  III.  34.  IV.  404. 
Hundredors,  challenge  for  defed  of.  IIL 
359.  IV.  346. 

Hunger,  IV.  31. 

Hunting.  LU,  213. 

- -  -  by  inferior  tradefmen, 'III.  21 5* 


401 , 

. -  night  or  in  difguife.  IV.  144, 

Hurdle.  IV.  92.  370. 

Hufband  and  wife.  I.  433.  IV.  28. 

-  -  -  injuries  to.  III.  139. 

Huftings,  court  of,  in  London.  III.  Sc. 
Hydage.  I.  310. 

Hypothec  a.  II,  159. 


j.  I. 

Jaditation  of  marriage.  III.  93. 
Identity  of  perfon.  IV.  389. 
Idiot.  I.  302.  11.  291.  IV.  24. 

-  -  -,  cognizance  of.  HI.  427. 

-  -  -,  inipedion  of.  III.  332. 

-  -  -,  marriage  of.  I.  438, 

Idicta  inqulrejidoy  writ  1.  103, 
Idlencfs,  IV.  169. 


Jtofciils^ 
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Jrofmls.  III.  406.  IV.  369.  432. 

Jcrrcy,  ifland  of.  I.  106.  '  ^  . 

yctfmn.  I.*  29Z.  III. '1 06.  - 

Jews.  r.  375.  IV.  365.  ■  -  * 

-  '  children  of.  1.  449.  .  -  -  . 

Ignominious  punifinneiuji.  IV.  370. 
Ig}2ormitus,  IV.  301. 

Ignorance.  IV.  27. 

UJcgjl  conditions;  II.  156. 

(magining  the  king’s  death.  IV.  76. 
Imbczaling  king’s  armour  or  flore?.  IV  .  loi . 
------  public  money,  IV.  121. 

-  -  - - records.  I\  .  1  zS. 

Immediate  defeent.  II  226. 

-  - - hates  of  the  empire.  ~  II.  60. 

Tmparlancr.  II.  xix.  III.  298.  xxii. 
Iinpeaehnicnt  in  parliament.  iV.  256. 

of  u*an.e.  IL  2S3.  v. 

Imperial  chamber.  III.  39. 

-  -  -  -  conftitution'?.  1.  80. 

-  _  -  -  crown  and  dignity.  I.  242. 
Impediments  of  marriage.  J.  434. 
Implication.  II.  381. 

Implied  condition.  IL  132. 

-  -  -  -  coiurafl.  II.  443.  III.  158. 

-  -  -  -  malice.  I\L  200. 

-  -  -  -  warranty.  II.  300. 

Importing crolfes,  Uc.  IV.  115. 
-----  counterfeit  money.  IV.  84.  89. 
ImpolTible  condition.  II.  136. 

Impollures,  religious.  IV.  6j. 

Impotcncy.  1.  434. 

Imp$t£ntiae,  property  ratio7:c,  II.  394. 
Imprefling  feainen.  I.  418. 

Imprifonment.  1.  13.^1.  136.  -IV.  370.429. 

. beyond  fea.  I.  137.  IV.  116. 

. ,  falfe.  III.  127.  IV.  21S. 

Improper  feuds.  II.  58. 

Impropriations.  I.  386.' 

Ineapacities.  IV.  370. 

Ineendiaries.  IV.  220. 

Ineell.  IV.  64. 

Inehantment.  IV.  60. 

Incidental  prerogatives.  I.  240. 

Inclofures,  deltroying.  IV.  245. 

Ineomplcte  judgments.  III.  397. 
Incorporation,  power  of.  1.  472.  474* 
Incorporeal  hereditaments.  11.  20. 
Incorrigible  roguery.  IV.  170. 

Incumbent.  I.  392. 

Incumbrances,  covenant  againii.  II.  x. 
hi  debit  at  us  aJJ'timpfit^  111.  154. 

Indefeafible  right  to  the  throne.  I.  193. 
Indentures.  II.  295. 

.  .. - of  a  hne«  II.  331.  xv. 


Indicnznt^  writ  of.  Ill,  91.*'  " 

Indicrable,  what.  IV,  218. 

Indiflment.  IV.  299.  ii.  •  ^ 

- ,  copy  of.  III.  126.  IV^  343. 

Individuals,  offences  againll.  IV.  176. 
Indorfement  of  bills  and  notes.  II.  468 
IV.  434. 

Jndudion  to  a  benefice.  I.  201.  II.  212. 

IV.  .06.  ^ 

hiduj}7'ia7?ty  property /f’r.  II.  391.  -  -  - 

Infamous  witnefs.  III.  370. 

Infant.  I.  463.  11.292.  497.  IV;  22. 

-  -  -,  carnal  knowledge  of.  IV.  212. 

-  -  cognizance  of. -III.  427. 

-  -  evidence  by.  IV.  214, 

-  -  infpeiflion  of.  III.  332. 

-  -  in  z'entre  fa  mere.  I.  129,  130.' 

-  -  privileges  and  difabil-ities  of.  I.  464. 
Infcodacions  of  tithes.  IL  27. 

Influence  on  eledions  to  parliament.  1.  1  78. 
Inlorniation,  compounding  of.  IV.  133. 
- criminal.  IV.  303.422.429. 

-  - - ex  officio^  HI.  427.  IV\  304. 

- - for  charities.  Ill,  427. 

- - in  crown  office.  IV.  304. 

- ecclefiailical  courts.  Ill, 

lOI  . 

. . -  exchequer.  III.  261. 

. nature  of  12' IV. 

304-  434- 

- -  -  yem.  III.  262. 

. . of  fuperllitious  ufes.  IIL42S. 

Informer,  common.  IL  437.  III.  160.  IV. 
304. 

Infer ttmitmy  homicide IV.  1S2. 
Inheritable  blood.  II.  246. 

Inheritance.  II.  11.  201. 

. ,  canons  of.  II.  208. 

. ,  eftates  of.  II.  104. 

Initiate,  tenant  by  courtefy.  II.  127, 
Injundlion  in  equity.  III.  443. 

Injuries,  civil.  HI.  2. 

-----  with  and  without  force.  III.  1 18. 
Inland  bill  of  exchange.  IL  467. 

Inmates.  IV.  16S. 

Inn  of  court  and  chancery.  I.  23,  25. 
Innkeeper,  a£Iion  againll.  III.  164. 

Inns,  diforderly.  IV.  167,  168. 

Innuendo.  HI.  1 26. 

Inofficious  tellament.  I.  44S.  II.  302. 
Inqueltof  office.  HI.  258.  IV.  298.  417. 
Inquifitio pofi  mortem,  11.68.  HI.  258. 
Infidiatio  viarum.  IV.  363. 

Infmtil  cofnputaffent.  III. 

Iiifolvency,  ail  of.  H.  484. 
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Infolvent  debtors.  II.  484.  III.  416, 
Infpeftion,  trial  by.  III.  331. 

Inrtallment.  IL  3  1  2 
Injfantery  trial.  IV.  389.  v. 

Inllitutes  of  Juftinlan.  I.  81.  .  , 

Inflitution  to  a  benefice,  I.  390.  U.  23. 
IV.  106 

Infurance.  II.  460.  III.  74.  IV.  434. 
InterdlSlum.  III.  442. 

IniereJ'e  Tertntni.  II.  134. 

Intereft  of  money.  II.  455. 

-  -  -  -  on  bankrupt’s  debts.  II.  488. 

-  -  -  -  -  legacies.  II.  514. 

.  -  -  -  or  no  intereft,  infurance.  II.  461. 
Interefted  witnefs.  III.  370. 

Interlineation  in  a  deed.  II.  308. 
Interlocutory  decree  in  eccleliaftical  courts* 
III.  101* 

-  —  -  chancery.  III.  452. 

-  judgment.  III.  448. 
Interpleader,  bill  of.  ill.  443. 
Interpretation  of  laws.  I.  58. 

Interregnum^  I.  196.  249. 

Interrogatories,  examination  on.  III.  383. 

438.  IV.  2S3. 

- - in  chancery.  IV.  449. 

Inteftacy.  II,  494. 

Inteftates,  their  debts  and  efTefls,  IV.  418. 
421. 

Intruftjn,  information  of.  III.  261. 

- on  freehold.  III.  169. 

- - -  -,  writ  of.  III.  183. 

Inventory  of  deceafed’s  effe^fts.  II.  510. 
Inveftiture,  II.  209. 

^  - - of  benefices.  II.  23, 

-  feuds.  II.  53. 

- lands.  II.  311. 

Involuntary  manflaughter.  IV.  192. 

John,  king,  his  refignation  of  the  crown  to 

the  pope.  1  v\  107.  in. 

Joinder  in  demurrer.  III.  315.  xxiv. 

- - of  battel.  III.  iv. 

-----  iffue.  III.  315.  X.  IV.  334.  iii. 
Joint-tenancy  in  lands.  II.  180. 

. things  perfonal.  II,  399. 

Joint-tenant,  king  cannot  be*  II.  409* 
Jointure.  II.  137.  180.  v. 

Ireland.  I.  99. 

Iron,  Healing.  IV.  233. 

Irons  to  fecure  prifoners.  IV.  297,  317. 
Illands.  II.  261. 

JfTuable  terms.  III.  353. 

Iftue  at  law.  III.  313,  314. 

-  -  collatepl.  \y ,  389.  V, 


Iftue,  feigned.  III.  452. 

-  -  -  in  criminal  cafes.  IV.  333.  iii,  v. 

- - equity.  III.  448, 

- ,  joinder  of.  III.  315.  x.  IV.  334.  \iu 

- ,  tender  of.  III.  313. 

Itinerant  courts.  IV.  404.  419. 

-  -  -  -  juftices.  III.  57.  IV,  415- 
Judges.  I.  267.  III.  25.  IV.  433. 

-  -  — ,  aflaulting  them.  IV.  125. 

-  -  — ,  how  counfel  for  prifoners,  IV.  349. 

-  -  -  killing  them.  IV.  84. 

-  -  -  their  commiflions.  I.  267. 

-  -  -  threatening  or  reproaching  them, 
IV  126. 

Judgment.  II.  xix.  III.  395.  v,  vi.  xii.  xxiv* 
xxvi . 

-  -  -  aflion  on.  111.158,159.421. 

-  -  -  -  in  criminal  cafes.  IV.  368.  iv* 

-  -  -  property  by.  II.  436. 

-  -  -  ,  relieved  againft  in  equity.  Ill, 

437- 

Judices  or  dinar  iL  III.  315. 

Judicial  power.  I.  267.  269. 

-  -  -  -  writs*  III.  2S2. 

Judicium  Dei,  IV.  336. 

. pnrium^  III.  350.  * 

Jure  divino  right  to  the  throne.  I.  191, 

. . --  -  tithes.  II.  25* 

JurCy  king  de,  I.  204.  IV.  77. 

Juris  utrurUy  writ  of.  III.  252. 

Jurifdi<flion,  encroachment  of.  III.  iii. 

-  . of  courts,  fettled  by  Edw.  J, 

IV.  418,  419. 

. >  plea  to.  III.  301.  IV.  327. 

Jurors,  fining  or  imprifoning.  IV.  354, 
J«ry,  trial  by.  III.  3.^9.  IV.  342.  407.434. 
Jus  accrefeendi*  II.  184.  v. 

-  -  ad  rem.  II  312. 

-  -  duplicatum,  II.  199. 

-  -  fduciariunu  II.  328, 

-  -  in  re,  II.  3 1  2. 

-  -  Ugitlmian,  IL  328. 

-  -  patronatus.  III.  246. 

-  precar  rum,  II.  328, 

Jufticc,  free  courfc  of.  I.  141. 

-  -  -  homicidcinadvanccmentof.lv.  179, 

-  -  -  king  the  fountain  of.  I.  266. 

-  -  -  ncglc<Sl  or  refufal  of.  III.  109. 

- - ,  ofr'ences  againft.  IV.  12S. 

Jnllice-fcat,  court  of.  III.  72, 

JuJiiciesy  writ  of.  III.  36. 

Juftifiable  homicide.  IV.  178. 

J  unification,  fpccial.  HI.  306* 

Jullifying  bail.  III.  291. 

K.  Keeper, 
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Keeper,  lord.  III.  47. 

Kidnapping.  IV.  219. 

Kindred,  how  numerous.  II.  205. 

King.  I.  190. 

-  -  -  can  do  no  wrong.  I.  246.  III.  254, 

IV.  32.  .  .  .  ■ 

-  -  compafllng  or  imagining  his  death* 
IV.  76. 

-  -  his  councils.  I.  227. 

------  counfel.  III.  27. 

-  -  -  -  -  courts,  contempts  againd.  IV. 
124. 

-  -  -  -  -  dignity.  1.  241. 

-  -  duties.  I.  226. 

-  -  -  -  -  enemies,  adhering  to.  IV.  82. 

.  -  -  -  -  government,  contempts  againrt. 
IV.  123. 

-  -  —  -  grants.  II.  346- 

money,  counterfeiting.  IV.  84. 

-  .  -  -  -  palaces,  contemps  againft.  IV-, 
124, 

.  -  -  «  -  perfe6lion.  I.  246. 

•  -  •  -  -  perpetuity.  I.  249. 

.  -  .  .  -  perfon,  contempts  againd.  IV. 
123. 

-  .  -  .  -  pleafure,  how  underftood.  IV> 

121. 

power.  I.  250. 

.  .  .  -  .  prerogative.  I.  237. 

. ,  contempts  againd. 

IV.  122. 

feloniesagainft.lv, 

98. 

-  --  --  - . in  debts,  judg¬ 

ments,  and  executions.  III.  420. 

-  -  -  -  -  revenue,  extraordinary.  I,  306. 

-  . -  ordinary.  I.  281. 

-  -  -  -  -  royal  family.  L  219. 

-  - - -  feals.  II.  346,  347.  III.  47. 

-  -  - . ,  counterfeiting.  IV. 83.  89. 

-  -  -  -  -  filver.  IL  350. 

-  -  -  .  -  fovercignty.  I.  241. 

-  -  -  -  -  title.  I.  190. 

-  -  .  •  ...  contemptsagainll.lv.  123. 

-  -  -  -  .  ubiquity.  I.  270. 

-  -  injuries  to  or  by.  III.  254. 

-  -  -,  levying  war  againft.  IV.  81. 

-  -  -,  refufal  to  advife  or  aflid  him.  IV. 
122. 

King’s  bench,  court  of.  III.  41.  IV.  262. 

juftices  of,  killing  them.  IV. 

84. 


Knight  bachelor,  I.  404.' 

-  -  -  -  banneret.  I.  401. 

-  -  -  -  of  the  bath.  I.  404. 

-  - - garter.  I.  140. 

. /hire,  his  eleftors.  I.  172. 

-  -  -  -  to  be  returned  on  a  lord’s  jury.  III. 

359- 

KnightVfee.  I.  405.  409.  IL  62. 
Knighthood.  II.  69.  IV. ‘430. 
Knight-fervice.  IL  62. 


L. 


Labour,  foundation  of  property.  IL  5. 

-  -  -  hard,  IV.  370. 

Labourers.  1.  406.  426. 

Laches.  1.  247. 

.  -  -  -  of  infant.  I.  46^. 

Laefae  majeflatiSy  crimen,  IV.  75.  89. 
Laejione  Jideiy  {uiX  pro.  III.  52. 

Laity.  L  396. 

Lancaftcr,  county  palatine  of.  L  1 16. 

III.  78. 

-  -  —  -,  duchy  of,  it’s  courts.  III.  78. 
Lands.  II.  1 6,  17. 

-  -  -  property  in.  IL  7. 

Land-tax.  I,  308,  IV.  416. 

Lapfe.  IL  276.  IV.  106, 

Lapfed  legacy.  IL  513, 

Larciny,  IV.  229. 

-  -  -  appeal  of.  IV.  310. 

.  -  -  compound.  IV,  240. 

-  -  -  -  from  the  houfe.  IV.  240. 

- -  perfon.  IV.  241.’ 

-  -  -  -,  grand.  IV.  229. 

-  —  mixed.  IV.  240, 

-  -  -  only  of  things  perfonal,  IV.  232. 

-  -  -  petit.  IV.  229. 

-  -  limple,  IV,  230. 

Lathes.  L  ii6. 

Latitat,  writ  of.  Ill,  286.  xviii. 

Law.  I.  38. 

-  -  -,  amendment  of,  ftatute  for.  IV.  434. 

-  -  -,  and  equity,  courts  of,  how  diftin- 
guifhed.  III.  429. 

-  -  -,  canon.  1.  14.  19.  79*  S2>  83. 

-  -  -,  civil.  I.  80. 

-  ,  - - and  canon,  authority  of.  L  14. 

79.  83.  IV.  414,  415. 

- - reje^led  by  the  Eng- 

lifti  nobility.  1.  19. 

-  -  common.  1.  63.  67. 

-  -  -,  divine  or  revealed,  L  42. 
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Law,  divine  or  revealed,  ofFenccs  againft. 
IV.  43. 

-  -  feodal.  II.  44.  IV.  41 1. 

-  -  -  french.  III.  317,  IV,  409.  421. 

«  —  grcek.  III.  321. 

-  -  hillory  of.  IV.  400, 

-  .  -  latin.  III.  319.  IV.  421. 

-  -  martial.  I.  412.  IV.  429. 

-  -  -  merchant.  I.  273.  IV.  67. 

•  -  municipal.  L  44. 

-  -  -  of  nations.  I.  43. 

offences  againft.  IV.  66. 

.  -  -  -  nature.  I.  39. 

.  -  -  .  parliament.  I.  163. 

-  -  -  fide  of  the  chancery.  III.  47. 

—  —  -  exchequer.  III.  45. 

- ,  llatute.  1.85. 

-  -  unwritten.  I.  63.  IV.  401. 

- ,  wager  of.  III.  341.  IV.  407.  417. 

- ,  written.  I.  85. 

Lawing  of  mafliffs.  III.  72. 

Lay  corporations.  I.  470. 

-  -  -  inveltiiure  of  bifhops.  I.  378. 
Lazarets,  efcaping  from.  IV.  162. 

Lead,  ftealing.  IV.  233. 

Leading  interrogatories.  III.  449. 
Leap-year.  II.  141. 

Leafe.  II.  317.  ii. 

- -  and  releafe.  II.  339* 

-  -  -  entry,  and  oufter,  rule  to  confefs. 
III.  204.  ix. 

Leet.  IV.  270.  404.  417. 

Legacies.  II.  512. 

- -  fubtra6lion  of.  III.  98. 

Legal  eftates  for  life.  II.  124.  126.  129. 
Legatinc  conflitutions.  I.  82. 

Legiflative  power.  1.147. 

Legiflature,  how  far  controllable.  L  161. 
Legitimate  child.  I.  446. 

Lending.  II.  454. 

Letter,  demanding  money,  ^V.  IV.  144. 

- miflive,  for  eledling  a  bilhop.  I.379, 

- .jin  chancery.  III.  445. 

-  -  -  threatening.  IV.  144. 

Letters  patent.  II.  346. 

LeViWt  and  couchant.  III.  9.  239. 

Levari  facias^  writ  of.  Ill,  417. 

I.evitical  degrees.  I.  435. 

Levying  money  without  confent  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  I.  140. 

- war  againft  the  king.  IV^  8t. 

Lewdnefs.  IV.  64. 

Lex  majiifefta,  IIL  344* 

-  -  tall  out  5,  IV.  12. 

Libel,  immoral  or  illegal.  IV.  1 50. 

Vo  L.  IV. 


Libel,  in  ecclefiaftical  courts.  III.  100. 

-  -  -,  malicious.  III.  125.  IV.  150. 
Liberam  Icgem^  lofing.  III.  340.  IV.  342. 
Liberties  or  franchifes.  II,  37. 

Liberty,  civil.  I.  6.  125, 

-  -  -  natural,  I.  125. 

-  -  -  -  of  the  prefs.  IV.  151, 

-  -  -  perfonal,  I.  134. 

. crimes  againft,  IV.  21  f, 

-  -  -  perfonal,  injuries  to.  III.  127. 

-  -  -  political.  I.  125. 

Licence  for  marriage.  I.  439. 

-  -  -  -  from  the  pope.  IV.  114. 

-  -  -  -  of  alienation.  II,  72,  * 

-----  mortmain,  II.  269. 

-  -  -  -  to  agree,  in  a  fine.  II.  350.  xiv. 
Licenfed  curate.  I.  394. 

Licenfing  of  books,  IV.  132.  432, 

Licentia  concordandu  II.  350.  xiv. 

-  -  -  -  loquendi.  Ill,  298. 

Liege.  I.  367. 

Lieutenant,  lord.  I.  410. 

Life.  I.  129. 

-  -  -,  crimes  againft,  IV.  177. 

-  -  -,  eftate  for.  II.  120.  v, 

Liga?t,  I,  292.  III.  106. 

Ligeance.  I.  366. 

Light.  II.  14. 

-  -  -  houfes.  I.  264. 

-  -  -  prefumption.  III.  372. 

Limbs.  I.  130, 

Limitation  of  entries  and  aftions.  Ill,  178* 
i88.  192.  196.  250.  IV.  429. 
eftate.  II.  155. 
ftatutes  of.  III.  306. 

Limited  adminiftration.  II.  506. 

-  -  -  -  fee.  II.  109. 

-  -  -  -  property.  II.  391. 

Lineal  confanguinity.  II,  203. 

-  -  -  -  defeent.  II.  210, 

-  «  -  - - of  the  crown.  I,  194. 

-  -  -  -  warranty.  II.  301. 

Lip,  cutting  of.  IV.  207. 

Literary  property.  II,  403. 

Litigious  church.  III.  244.  246. 

Littleton.  I.  73, 

Liturgy,  reviling  of.  IV.  50. 

Livery  in  chivalry,  IL  68, 

. deed.  II,  313, 

-  -  -  •  -  law.  II.  3 1 6. 

-  -  -  -  of  feifin.  II.  311.  i. 

Loans,  compulfive.  I.  140.  IV.  429. 

Local  a^lions.  III.  294. 

Locality  of  trial.  III.  384. 

Locks  on  rivers,  deftroying.  IV.  144. 

L  1 1  Logic, 


INDEX. 


Logic,  it’s  elFec^s  upon  law  and  theology. 

1.53.  11.58.  IV.  410. 

Lollardy.  IV.  47. 

London,  courts  of.  III.  80. 

-  -  -  cuftpnis,of.  I.  75,76.  11.517. 

-  -  -  franchifes  of,  not  forfeitable.  Ill, 
264.  IV.  417. 

-  -  -  mayor  and  aldermen  of,  their  cer¬ 
tificate.  III.  334. 

Lord  andvafal.  II.  53. 

- ,  feodal.  II.  53. 

Lords  committees  for  courts  of  juftice.IIL 

-  -  -,  houfe  of,  it’s  attendants.  I.  168. 

-  -  -  may  kill  the  king’s  deer.  I.  167. 

-  -  -  fpiritual.  L  155. 

-  -  -  temporal.  I.  157. 

-  -  -  triors.  IV.  259,  260.  433. 

Lotteries.  IV.  168. 

Lunatics.  I.  304.  II.  291.  IV.  24.  388, 
cognizance  of.  lU.  427. 
marriage  of.  I,  439- 
Luxury.  IV.  170. 


M. 

Madder  roots,  Healing  them.  IV.  233. 
MagiHrates.  I.  146. 

-  . ,  opprefEon  of.  IV.  140. 

-  - - -,  fubordinate.  I.  338. 

^  -  -  -  -  fupreme.  I.  338. 

Magna  ajjifa  eligenda^  writ  de.  III.  351. 

- - carta,  I.  127.  IV.  416.  418.  ' 

. ,  it’s  contents.  IV. -416,  417. 

Mainour.  HI.  71.  IV.  303. 

*  Mainpernors.  III.  128. 

Mainprize,  writ  of.  ill.  128. 

Maintenance  of  baftards.  I.  458. 

«  _  -  •  -  _  .  children.  I.  447. 

.  -  —  _  -  -  parents.  I.  454. 

. -  -  fuits.  I.  428.  IV.  134. 

wife.  I.  442. 

Making  law.  III.  343. 

Mala  in  fe,  L  54. 

-  -  -  prohibit  a,  I.  57. 

Mal-adminiHration  of  government.  IV.  1  21. 
Male  preferred  to  female  in  defcents.1. 194. 
H.  212. 

-  -  -  line  preferred  to  female.  I.  194. 

-  -  -  ftock  preferred  to  female.  II.  234. 
Malice  exprefs.  IV.  199. 

-  -  -  -  implied  IV.  200. 

-  -  -  -  prepenfe.  IV.  198.  206. 

Malicious  mifehief,  IV.  243. 


Malicious  profecution.  III.  126. 

Malt-tax.  I.  313. 

Man,  ifiand  of.  I.  105. 

Mandamus III.  1 10.  264.  IV.  434. 
Mandates  royal  to  the  judges  in  private 
caufes.  I.  142.  IV.  419. 

Manhood.  II.  54. 

Manor.  II.  90. 

Manfion-houfe.  IV.  224. 

Manflaughter.  IV..  .1 9 1 .  • 

conviftion -of.  IV.  iv. 
Manftealing.  IV.  219. 

Manufaflurers,  feducing  them  abroad.  IV. 
160. 

Manufa<5lures,  encouragement  of.  IV.  42 ij 
Manumiflion  of  villeins.  II.  94.  347. 
Marchers,  lords,  I.  398, 

Marches.  1.  398. 

Mariners,  wandring,  IV.  164. 

Maritime  caufes.  III.  106. 

-----  courts.  Ill,  69. 

-  .  _  -  _  ftate.  I.  417. 

Mark,  fubferibed  to  deeds.  II.  305. 
Market.  I.  274.  III.  218. 

-  -  -  clerk  of,  his  court.  IV.  272. 

-  -  -  -  overt.  II,  449. 

-  -  -  -  towns.  I.  114. 

Marque  and  reprifal.  I.  258. 

MarquefTes.  I.  397. 

Marriage.  I.  433. 

clandefline  or  irregular.  I.  439. 
IV.  163. 

-  -  .  -  .  contrafi,  fuit  for.  III.  93. 

>  -  .  -  -j  forcible.  IV.  208. 

.  -  -  _  -  in  chivalry.  II.  70.  IV.  41 1 .41 3, 

414. 

.  »  .  -  -  ..  focage.  II.  89. 

-  —  -  -  licences  and  regifters,  forging  or 
deftroying.  IV.  163.  246,  247. 

. ,  property  by.  11.  433. 

-----  -,  fettlement.  II.  364. 

. . -,  it’santiquity.  II.i  38. 

Marriages,  when  good.  I.  4/jo. 

Marfiiall  ofthe  king’s  bench.  III.  42. 

-  -,  cullody  of, 

III,  285. 

_  _ _ _  _  -  -  hoH,  certificate  of. 

Ill,  334. 

Marfhalfea,  court  of.  III.  76.  IV.  273. 
Martial,  courts.  I.  414. 

-  -  -  -  law.  I.  412.  IV.  429. 

Mafs  books.  IV.  115. 

Mafter  and  fervant.  I.  423. 

- - in  chancery.  III.  442. 

r  injuries  to.  III.  141. 

Mailer 


INDEX. 


Mailer  of  the  rolls.  III.  442. 

. -  -  his  judicial  authority. 

III.  450. 

Materia  prirna.  III.  322. 

Materna  mateniis,  II.  236. 

Matrimonial  caufes.  Ill,  92. 

Matrons,  jury  of.  III.  362.  IV.  388, 
Maxims.  I.  68. 

Mayhem.  I.  130.  III.  i2i.  IV.  203, 

-  - - ,  appeal  of.  IV.  310. 

. ,  infpeflion  of.  III.  332, 

Mayors.  IV.  406, 

Meafurcs.  I.  274.  IV.  272.  417, 

. ,  falfe.  IV.  157. 

Mediate  dates  of  the  empire.  II.  60* 
Medictate  linguae y  jury  ^1?.  HI.  360.  IV.  i66. 

■  346. 

Mediterranean  paffes,  counterfeiting  of,  IV. 
246. 

Members  of  parliament.  I.  153, 

Memory,  time  of,  II.  31. 

Menaces.  III.  120. 

Menial  fervants.  I.  423. 

Menfa  et  thoro,  divorce  a,  I.  440.  III.  94. 
Mercen-Iage.  I.  65.  IV.  403. 

Merchants,  cullom  of.  I.  75. 

foreign.  I. ‘260.  IV.  417. 

Merc  beta,  II.  83, 

Merc  right.  IL'i97. 

- -  -  not  alTignable.  II.  290^ 

Merger.  II.  177. 

Mefnc  lords.  II.  39. 

- procefs.  III.  279.  413. 

-  -  -  writ  of.  III.  234. 

Metaphyfics,  their  cffe6ls  upon  law  and 

theology.  II.  58.  IV.  410. 

Michel -gemote,  I.  147. 

Michel-fynoth.  I.  147. 

Middlel'ex,  bill  of.  Ill,  285.  xviii; 
Migration.  II.  7. 

Military  caufes.  III.  103. 

- courts.  III.  68. 

- -  feuds.  II.  57. 

. offences.  I.  414,  IV.  loi. 

- - power  of  the  crown.  I.  262, 

- date.  I.  407. 

. tenures.  I.  287. 

- - tellament.  I.  416, 

Mines.  I.  294.  '' 

- - ,  dcllroying  their  works.  IV.  243. 

-  -  -  dealing  ore  out  of.  IV.  234. 
Minority,  none  in  the  king.  I.  248. 

Minors  not  to  fit  in  parliament.  I.  162. 
Minftrclls.  II.  96. 

Mif-adventurc,  homicide  by;  IV,  182, 


Mifchief,  malicious.  IV.  243. 
Mifdemefnor.  IV.  1.3. 

Mife.  III.  305.  V. 

Misfortune.  IV.  26. 

Mifnofmer.  HI.  302.  IV.  328. 
Mif-pleading,  when  cured  by  verdi6l.  Ill, 
394- 

Mifprifion.  IV.  1 19. 

. of  felony.  IV.  I2i, 

treafon.  IV.  I20.j 
Midake.  IV.  27. 

Mif-ufer.  II.  153. 

Mi t ter  k  droit,  II.  323. 

-  -  -  -  P  ejlate,  II.  324, 

Mittimus.  IV,  297. 

Mixed  adlions.  III.  1 1 8. 

-  -  -  -  larciny.  IV.  240. 

-  -  -  -  tithes.  II.  24, 

Modus  declmandi,  II,  29, 

Moerda,  IV.  194. 

MoUiter  nmiius  impofuif.  III.  12I1 
Monarchy.  L’  49, 

Money.  I.  276. 

-  -  -  -  bills.  I.  170.  I  84, 

-  —  -  counterfeiting.  IV.  84.  88,‘ 

-  -  -  -  received  to  another’s  ufc,  adion  for, 
III.  162. 

Monk.  I.  132. 

Monopolies,  IV.  159.  429. 

- - -  -  day  of  fuits  therein.  IV.  1 13» 

Monders,  II.  246. 

Movjlrans  de  droit.  III,  236, 

Month.  II.  141, 

Monuments.  II.  428. 

Mort  d^  ancejlor,  affife  of.  III.  183. 
Mortgage,  II.  157.  IV.  435. 

. ,  how  confidered  in  equity.  III. 

435- 

M-ortmain.  I.  479.  II.  268.  IV.  io8.  417,’ 
41 9- 434- 

Mortuaries.  II.  425. 

Mortuovadio^  edate  II.  157, 
Mother-church.  I.  112. 

Motion  in  court.  III.  304. 

Moveables.  II.  384. 

-  . ,  property  in.  II.  3. 

Mount,  or  bank.  I.  326. 

Mountebanks.  IV.  167. 

Muller  pulfn'e,  11.  248. 

Multiplicity  of  laws,  it’s  original. 'III.  323. 
Municipal  law.  I.  44. 

Murder.  IV.  194.  ^ 

- by  perjury.*  IV.  138.  196. 

- ,  conviidion  of.  IV.  i. 

. ,  indidlment  of,  IV.'  ii, 

L  1  1  2 


Murder, 
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Murder,  when  pardonable.  IV.  194.  393. 
Murdrum,  III.  321,  IV.  195. 

Mur  a  eanum .  II .  427. 

;Mutc,.  Handing.  IV.  3 19.  ^  . 

-  -  7  -  -  -  -  advifing  it.  IV.  1 26. 
Mutilation.  I.  130.  IIL  121.  IV.  207, 

-  -  - - ,  punifhmcnt’by.  IV.  370. 

Mutin)"-a£l.  I.  414. 

Mutual  debts.  III.  305.  / 

N; 

s 

National  debt.  I.  325.  IV.  433. 

Nations,  law  of.  L43.  IV.  66. 

Nativi,  II.  94. 

Natural  liberty.  I.  125. 

- - life.  I.  I  32.  II.  121. 

- - perfons.  I,  123. 

Naturalborn  fubj«6ls.  I.  366.  371. 
Naturalization.  I.  374.  II.  250. 

Nature,  crime  againll.  IV.  215. 

-  -  — >  guardian  by.  I.  461. 

- ,  Jaw  of.  I.  39. 

Navigation  afts.  I.  417.  IV.  432. 

Navy,  articles  of.  I.  420. 

Ne  admitiasy  writ  of.  III.  248. 

•  -  exeat  regntim,  I.  137.  266.  IV.  122. 

-  injujie  vexes ^  writ  of.  III.  234. 

Nccelfiiy.  IV.  27. 

-  - - ,  homicide  by.  IV.  178. 

Negative  in  corporations.  I.  4.78. 

-  - - of  the  king.  I.  154.' 

Negle£l  of  duty,  aftion  for.  ]|II.  163. 
Negligence  of  officers.  IV.  140. 

Negligent  efcape.  111.415,  ^V.  130. 
Negro.  I.  127.  425.  II.  402. 

Neife.  II.  94. 

Nemhda,  III.  350, 

New  afiignment.  III.  31 1. 

- trial.  III.  387.  IV.  355.  431. 

News,  falfc.  IV.  149. 

Next  of  kin.  II.  224. 

Night,  in  burglary,  what.  IV.  224. 
Nightwalkers.  IV.  289. 

Nihil  diciti  judgment  by.  III.  296.  397. 

-  -  -,  return  of,  to  writs.  IIL  282.  xiv. 

Nil  debety  plea  of.  III.  305. 

Nifi  priusy  courts  of.  III.  57. 

. ,  jufiices  of.  III.  59.  IV.  266. 

trial  at.  III.  353, 

-  -  -  -,  writ  of.  III.  354.  X. 

Nobility.  I.  396. 

^  - - ,  it’s  ufes.  I.  157, 

Noflurnal  crimes,  how  prevented  or  refill¬ 
ed.  IV. 180. 


Non  affuifipfit.  III.  305.  . 

. infra  /ex  annos-  IIL  308. 

-  -  compos  mentis.  L304. II. 497. IV. 24. 388. 

-  -  cul.  IV.  333.  . 

-  -  culpabilisy  plea  of.  IIL  305.  IV.  335. 

-  -  decimandoy  prefeription-^r.  11.31. 

-  -  ejlfaeiumy  plea  of.  III.  305. 

-  -  eft  viventusy  return  of.  IIL  283,  xiv, 
XV.  xviii. 

-  -  obftante.  1.  342.  11.  273.  IV.  394. 

-  -  profequitur,  IIL  296. 

-  -  fum  hiformatusy  judgment  by.  IIL  397. 
Non-claim  in  lines.  11.  354. 

-  -  -  .  -  -  of  infants.  I.  465. 
Nonconformity.  IV.  51,425. 

Nonjuror.  IV.  124. 

Non-payment  of  ecclefiaflical  dues.  IIL  89. 
Non-refidence.  11.  322. 

Nonfuit.  IIL  296.  316.  376.  V. 

- ,  judgment  as  in  cafe  of.  III.  357. 

Non-u/er.  II.  153. 

Northern  borders,  rapine  on.  IV.  243. 
Norman  conqueft.  1.  99.  IV.  407,  408. 

- ifles.  1.  io6. 

Nofe,  cutting  off  or  flitting.  IV.  207.  246. 
370. 

Not  guilty,  plea  of.  III.  305.  x.  IV.  322. 
iii. 

Note  of  a  line.  II.  351.  xv. 

. hand.  11.  467. 

Notice  in  ejeflmcnt.  Ill,  203.  viii. 

-  -  -  -  of  trial.  HI.  357. 

Novel  dijfeiftny  allifc  of.  IIL  187. 

Novels,  in  the  civil  law.  1.  81. 

Nudum  pa^um-  11.  445.  ' 

Nul  dijfeiftny  plea  of.  III.  305.  11.  xviii. 

-  -  tiel  record,  IIL  331. 

-  -  forty  pica  of.  IIL  305. 

Nuncupative  wills.  IL  500. 

Nurture,  guardian  for.  I.  461. 

Nufance,  abatement  of.  IIL  5, 

- alTifc  of.  III.  220. 

- - common.  IV.  i66. 

. ,  private.  UI.  216. 


O. 

Oath  cx  officio-  IIL  101.  447, 

-  -  -  of  the  party.  lU.  382.  437. 

Oaths  to  the  government,  refufal  or  negicfl 
to  take  them.  1.  368.  IV.  1 1 5, 1 16. 1 23. 

- - ,  voluntary  and  extrajudicial.  IV. 

137. 

Obedience  to  parents.  1.  452. 


Objc<fls 


I  N  D 
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Objcfls  of  the  laws  of  England.  L  121. 
Obligation  of  human  laws.  I.  57. 

-  -  «  -  or  bond.  II.  340.  xiii.  III.  xix. 
Obllru^ling  of  procefs.  IV.  129. 
Occupancy.  II.  3.  8.  258.  400. 

Odhal  right.  JI.  45. 

Oi/;0  €t  atiai  writ  HI.  128. 

Occonomy,  public,  offences  againil.  IV. 
162. 

Office  found.  III.  259. 

-  -  inqueft  of.  III.  258. 

Officers,  arreft  by.  IV.  289. 

.  -  -  killing  them  in  executing  their 
office.  IV.  200. 

•  -  -  -  of  courts,  their  certificates.  III. 


336. 

-  -  -  refufal  to  admit.  III.  264. 

«  .  -  removal  of.  III.  264. 

Offices.  I.  272.  II.  36. 

-  -  -  -  and  penfions,  duty  on.  I.  325. 
Officioy  oath  ^.v.  III.  101.447. 

Oleron,  laws  of.  I-  417.  IV.  416. 

Opening  counfel.  III.  366. 

Oppreflion  of  crown,  how  remedied,  1,243. 
.  .  ^  -  —  -  magillrates.  IV,  140. 

Option  of  the  archbifhop,  I,  381. 

Optional  writs.  III.  274. 

Orchards,  robbing  of.  IV.  233. 

Ordeal,  trial  by.  IV.  336.  407,  418.^ 
Order  of  feffions.  IV,  269. 

Orders,  holy.  I,  388, 

Original  contrail  of  king  and  people.  I, 

233*  .  . 

- - -  fociety.  I.  47. 

^  -  conveyances.  II.  310. 

.  .  .  -  .  of  a  deed.  II.  296, 

- - procefs.  III.  279. 

. writ.  III.  272.  vii.  xiii. 

Orphanage.  II.  519. 

OJlium  eedefiagy  dowers//.  II.  132. 
Overfeers  of  the  poor.  I.  359. 

Overt  a6l  of  treafon.  IV.  79.  86.  350. 

-  -  -,  market.  II.  449. 

-  -  pound.  III.  1 2. 

Oufler  of  chattels  real.  III.  198* 

. freehold.  III.  167. 

Qujlerkviain*  II.  68. 

Outlawry.  I.  142.  III.  284.  xvi.  IV.  314, 
Owling.  IV.  154, 

III.  299.  xxii, 

-  -  -  andr^mwr,  commiffionof.  IV.266.  i. 

. . ,  juiliccs  of,  killing  them. 

•  JV.  84. 

Oj^z.  IV.  334, 


P. 

Pains  and  penalties,  aft  to  inflift.  IV.  256. 
Paisy  matter  in.  II.  294. 

-  -  -,  trial  fer.  III.  349.  IV.  341, 

Palace  court.  III.  76. 

Palatine  counties.  I.  116.  IV.  424. 

-  - - -  their  courts.  III.  78. 

Pandefts.  I.  81. 

-  -  -  -  difeovered.  I.  17.  8  k 

Panel  of  jurors.  III.  354.  IV,  299.  344, 
Papal  encroachments.  IV.  104, 

-  -  •  procefs,  obedience  to,  IV,  114. 
Paper  book.  III.  317. 

-  -  -  credit.  II.  466.  IV.  434.  -  • 

Papirian  code.  I.  81 . 

Papifts,  children  of.  I.  449.  451, 

-  -  -  incapacities  of.  II.  257.  293, 

-  -  -  laws  againil.  II.  54.  87,  425;^ 
Paramount,  lord,  II.  59,  91, 

Paraphernalia'.  II.  435. 

Paravail,  tenant.  II.  60. 

Parcels  in  a  conveyance.  II,  i,  ii.  iv^ 
Parceners.  II,  187. 

Par  CO  faflOy  writ  de^  III.  146. 

Pardon,  IV.  331.  369.  389. 

-  ^  -  not  pleadable  to  impeachment.  I, 

334.  IV.  258.  392.  433. 

Pardoning,  prerogative  of.  I.  269.  IV,  390, 
Parent  and  child.  I,  446. 

- ,  injuries  to.  III.  140. 

Parental  power.  I.  452. 

Parents,  i^Cy  their  confent  to  marriage.  I. 
437- 

Pares  curt  is.  II.  54. 

•  -  -,  trial  per.  III.  350. 

Parilh.  I.  111. 

Parifh-clerk.  I.  395. 

Park.  II.  38.  416. 

Parliament.  1. 141,  147.  IV. 405. 41 8.421 ; 

court  of  the  king  in.  IV,  256^ 

260, 

. ,  difufe  of.  IV.  430, 

.  .  - - of  France.  I,  147, 

power  of.  I.  160* 

. rolls.  I.  I  8j  . 

fummons  of.  I.  150; 
Parliamentum  indoBum.  1.  177. 

Parol  conveyances.  II.  297. 

-  -  demur  of.  III.  300. 

-  -  -  evidence.  III.  369. 

-  -  -  or  pleadings.  III.  293. 

Parricide.  IV.  202, 

Parfon.  I.  384. 


Parfon 
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Parfon  Imparfonee.  I.  391* 

Particular  eftate.  IL  165. 

-  «  -  -  -  tenants,  alienation  by.  II,  274, 
Parnes.to  a  deed;  II.  29S.  ii,  iii. 

-  '  - - fine.  II.  355. 

Partition.'  H.  1  89. 

deed  of.  II,  323. 
writ  of.'  II.  189. 

Parinefflup,  cognizable  iircquit)^.  III,  437. 
Pafs-ports.  I.  260. 

violation  of."  IV.  68. 

.Paflure,  common  of. 'II,  32. 

Patents.  II.  346. 

-  -  -  -'for  new  inventions.  IV.  159. 

-  -  -  -  of  peerage.  I.  400. 

-----  precedence.  III.  28. 
Patent-rolls.  IL  346.'-* 

-  -  -  writs.  II.  346.. 

Paterna’^aternis,  II.  236. 

Pairiamy  trial  per,  HI.  349»  IV.  34^* 
Patronage.  II.  21. 

dillurbance  of.  III.  242. 
P/7///^r-caufcs.  III.  400, 

Pawns*.  II.  452. 

Payment  of  deccafed^s  debts.  IL  511- 

-  . money' into  court.  III.  304. 

Peace  and  war,  right  of.inaking.  I.  257. 

-  -,  breach  of.  IV.  142. 

-  -  -,  commiflion  of.  I.  351.  IV.  267. 

*  -  -,  confervation  of.  I.  349* 

-  -  -,  juflices  of.  I.  349.  IV.  267.  279. 
289.  421. 

convidion  by.  IV.  278. 
bjffences  againft.  IV.  142. 

-  -  fecurity  for.  IV.  248.  25  t. 

-  -  the  king’s.  1.  117.  268.  350. 
PecuJatus,  IV.  122, 

Peculiars,  court  of.  IIL  65. 

Pecuniary  caufes,  in  ecclcfiaftical  courts. 
IIL  88. 

_  legacies.  II,  512. 

peerage,  benefit  of,  in  offences.  IV.  360. 
PeerefTes.  I.  402. 

Peers,  great  council  of.  I.  227,  228. 

-  -  -,  hereditary  counfellors  of  the  crow'n. 
I.  227. 

-  -  -,  houfe  of.  III.  53. 

-  -  -,  pedigrees  of.  HI.  106. 

-  -  privileges  of.  I.  401.  III.  359.  IV- 
250.  360. 

-  -  -,  protefts  of..  I.  16S. 

-  -  -,  proxies  of.  1.  168. 

-  -  trial  by.  I.  401.  IV.  257.  342, 
Peine  forte  et  dure,  IV.  320. 

Penal  Ilatutes.  1.  88.  IV.  422. 


Penalty  of  a  bond.  IIL  435. 

Penance-;  commutation  of.  IV.  105.  217. 
27.3. 

. for  Handing  mute.  I\^.  320. 

„  -  _  _  ,  in  ecclefialtical  courts.  IV.  105. 
272,  361 . 

Pendente  life y  adminiflration.  II.  503. 

.  Penlion,  ecclcfiaflical.  L  281.  11.  40. 

-  -  -  -  from  the  crown,  1.  176. 

-  -  -  -  from  foreign  princes.  IV.  122. 
Penfioners  excluded  from  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons.  L  175. 

People.  I.  366. 

Per  et  cuiy  writ  of  entry  in.  HI.  181. 

-  -  ?n^  et  per  touty  feifin.  IL  182. 

-  -  quod,  HI.  1 24. 

-  -,  writ  of  entry  in,  HI.  181. 

Peremptory  challenge,  IV.  346.  389-' 

mandamus.  IIL  iii,  265, 
writ.  HI.  274. 

Perfedion  of  the  king.  I.  246. 

Perjury,  IV.  i  36. 

-  -  -  -  in  capital  cafes.  IV,  138.  196* 
Permiffive  waile.  IL  281. 

Pernancy  of  profits.  H.  163. 

Perpetual  curate.  1.  394,  ^ 

Perpetuating  the  tellimony  of  witncfTcs. 
IIL  450. 

Perpetuity  of  the  king.  I.  249. 

Perfecution,  religious.  IV.  46.  421. 425, 
Perfon,  injuries  to.  HI.  119. 

-  -  -  -,  larciny  from.  IV.  241, 

- - ,  offences  againft.  IV.  177. 

Pcrfonal  adions.  III.  117. 

. . ,  where  they  die  with  the 

perfon.  IIL  302. 

-  -  -  -  aflets.  IL  5 10. 

-  -  -  -  chattels.*  II.  3S7. 

-  -  -  -  fecurity.  I.  129. 

-  -  -  -  things.  II.  384. 

-  -  -  -  tithes.  IL  24.^ 

Perfonating  others- in  courts,  l^e,  IV-  128'. 

. proprietors  of  ftock.  IV.  246.  * 

Perfons  artificial.  L  123.  4^7. 

-  -  -  -  natural,  L  123, 

- - ,  rights  of.  1.  122. 

Pctcr-pcnce.  IV.  106. 

Petit  jury.  HI.  351. 

-  -  -  larciny.  IV.  229, 

-  -  -  ferjeanty.  II.  8 1 . 

-  -  -  feftion.  IV.  269. 

-  -  -  treafon.  IV.  75.  203. 

Petition  of  appeal.  HI.  454. 

-----  bankruptcy.  H  4S0, 

-  -  -  -  -  right.  I.  128.  III.  256.  IV.  430. 

Petitioning, 
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Petitioning,  right  of.  I.  143.  IV.  147. 

,  _  -  -  _  tumultuous.  1.  143.  IV.  147. 
Petty  bag  office.  III.  49. 

-  -  -  conftables,  I.  355. 

Pews.  II.  42S. 

Phyficiansj^r.  III.  122.  IV.  197. 
Piepoudre^  court  of.  III.  32. 

Pignus,  II.  159.  •  ■  ' 

Pillory.  IV.  370. 

Piracy.  IV.  71. 

Pifeary,  common  of.  II.  34.  39, 

Placemen,  excluded  from  the  houfe  of 
commons.  1.  175.  IV.  433. 

Plagtarii*  IV.  219. 

Plague,  irregularity  during.  IV.  161*'  '  ’ 
Plaint.  Ill  273.  *  “ 

Plaintiff.  III.  25.  ' 

Plantations.  I.- 106. 

-----  deflroying  of.  IV.  245. 
Plants,  ftealing  of,  IV.  233* 

Plea,  at  law.  II.  xviii.  III.  301.  x.  xxii. 

-  -  -  in  bar  of  execution.  IV.  389.  v. 

-  -  -  -  equity.  III.  446. 

-  -  -  to  indiflment.  IV,  326.  iii. 
Pleadings.  III.  293.  IV;  420. 

Picas  of  the  crown.  III.  40,  IV.  2.  417. 
Pleafure  of  the  king,  how  underftood.  IV. 

I  21 . 

Plehifcita,'  1.  80. 

Pledge.  II.  452. 

-  -  -,  eftates  in.  II.  157. 

Pledges  of  appearance.  III.  280.  vii.  xiii. 

-  . battel,  in.  iv. 

------  profecution.II.xiv.xvii.III.275. 

III.  i.  iii.  vii,  viii.  xiii. 

PJegli  de  profeqncr.do  in  replevin.  III.  147. 

-  -  -  -  retorno  habendo.  III.  147. 

Pie7ia  prohatio.  III.  371. 

Plenarty.  III.  243. 

Plenum  dominium.  II.  3 1 2. 

Plough-bote,  II.  35. 

P lurks  habeas  corpus.  Ill,  135. 

-  -  -  writ.  III.  283.  XV.  IV.  314. 
Pocket-fheriffs.  I.  342, 

Poifoning.  IV.  196. 

Police,  offences  againfl.  IV.  162. 

Policies  of  infurance.  II.  460.  IV.-434. 

court  of.  III.  74. 
Political  liberty,  I.  125. 

Poll,  deed.  II.  296, 

Polls,  challenge  to.  III.  361.  IV.  346. 
Polygamy.  I.  436.  IV.  163. 

Po7iey  writ  of.  III.  34.  195.  280.11.  xiii. 
Poor.  I.  359. 

Poor-laws.  I,  131,  359.  IV,  425. 


Poors-fettlements.  I.  362. 

Pope,  his  authority,  how  demoliffied.  IV* 
104.  414.  421. 423. 

-----  encroachments,  IV.  104.  412. 

■  4^7^  41^  , 

-----  jurifdidion,  defending  it.  IV. 

^7-  ..  . 

-,  reconciliation  to.  IV.  87. 

Popery.  IV.  54. 

Popifli  books,  importing  or  felling.  IV.  115. 

-  -  -  priefts.  IV.  56.  87.  115. 

-  -  -  recufants.  IV.  55.  124. 

-  -  -  feminaries,  education  in,  I.451.  IV. 
55.  115. 

- - j  maintaining.  IV.  115* 

Popular  adions.  11.  437.  III.  160. 
Portions,  method  of  raifing.  II.  vii. 
Port-reeve.  IV.  406. 

Ports  and  havens.  I.  264. 

Poll tive  proof.  III.  371. 

Pojfe  comitatus.  I.  343. 

negledling  to  join.  IV.  122, 
Poffeffion,  a^lual  right  of.  III.  180. 

apparent  right  of.  Ill,  177.  179, 
eftates  in.  II.  163. 

-  -  -  — ^  naked.  II.  195.  III.  177, 

property  in.  II.  389, 
right  of.  II.  196, 

-  -  -  -  writ  of.  III.  202.  412.  xii, 
Poffeffory  adlion.  II.  198,  III.  180. 
Poffibilities  not  affignable.  II.  290. 

Pojl^  writ  of  entry  in.  III.  182. 
Poll-diffeifin,  writ  of.-  UI.  1S8. 

PoJIea.  III.  3 86.  xi. 

Poll-fine.  II.  350. 

Pofthumous  children.  II.  169. 

Poll-man  in  the  exchequer.  III.  28. 
Poll-office.  I.  321. 

miIbehaviourofiPsofficers.lv* 

234- 

Pound.  III.  12. 

Poundage.  I.  315.  IV. -430. 
Pound-breach.  III.  146. 

Pow-dike,  cutting.  IV.  243. 

Power  of  the  crown.  I.  250, 

- -  -  -  parent.  I.  452, 

Poyning’s  law.  I.  102,  103. 

Praecipe^  writ  of.  HI.  274*. 

-  -  -  -  in  capitey  writ  of.  III.  195. 

.  -  -  -  -  -  common  recoveries.  II. 358.xvij. 

-  -  -  -  -  -  fines.  II.  350.  xiv. 

-  -  -  tenant  to.  III.  182, 

Praonnnire.  IV.  102.  421. 

Praetor’s  edids.  I.  80. 

Pre-audience.  III.  28. 


Prebendary* 
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Prebendary.  1.  383. 

Precedence.  II.  225,  272,  III.  105. 

-  -  -  '  -  patent  of.  III.  28. 

Precedent  conditions.  II,  154. 

Precept  of  election  to  parliament,  I.  177. 
Pre-contrafl.  I.  434. 

Predial  tithes.  II,  24. 

Pre-emption.  I.  287.  IV.  116.  417.  432, 
Pregnancy,  pica  of.  IV.  387. 

trial  of.  I,  456.  IV.  388. 
Premier  ferjeant.  III.  28. 

Premifes  of  a  deed.  II  298.  i.  ii.  iii. 
Prerogative.  I.  141.  237. 252.  IV.  424. 425. 

caufes  of  it*s  increafe  and  de¬ 
cline.  IV.  426. 

comparative  review  of.  1.333* 

JV.  433. 

^  »  -  .  .  contempts  againft.  IV.  122. 
------  copyrights.  II.  410. 

------  court.  II.  509.  III.  65. 

felonies  againft.  IV.  98. 
-----  -j  property  by,  II.  408. 

Prefeription.  II.  263. 

-  - - corporations  by.  I.  473. 

- -j  time  of.  II.  31. 

Prefentation  to  benefices.  I.  389.  II.  23. 
Prefentative  advowfons.  II.  22. 
Prefentinent  of  copyhold  furrenders.  II. 369, 
-----  -  -  ofiences.  IV.  298. 

Preftdent  of  the  council.  I.  230. 

Prefs,  liberty  of.  IV.  15  i. 

Pre fling  of  fcamen.  I.  418. 

-  -  -  -  to  death.  IV.  323. 

Prefumptions.  III.  371. 

Prefumptive  evidence  of  felony.  IV.  352. 

-  - - -  -  heir.  II.  208. 

Pretended  titles,  felling  or  buying.  IV.  135. 
Pretender  and  his  fons,  treafons  relating  to. 
IV.  91. 

Prevention  of  crimes.  IV.  248. 

. . ,  homicide  for,  IV.  I  So. 

Price.  II.  446.  454. 

Prieft.  I.  388. 

Primae  preces,  I.  381. 

Primary  conveyances.  II.  310. 

Primer fne,  II .  350. 

- - Jeijjn.  II.  66.  88.  IV.  411- 

Primogeniture.  1.194.  11.214.  IV.  414. 
Prince  of  Wales.  I.  225. 

Princes  of  the  blood  royal.  I.  225. 

Princefs  of  Wales,  violating  her.  IV.  81, 

-  -  -  -  royal.  I.  225. 

violating  her.  IV.  81. 
principal  and  acceffory.  IV.  34. 

»  -  -  -  -  challenge.  111.  363. 


Prior.  I.  153. 

Priority  of  debts.  II.  5  1 1. 

Prifage.  I.  314. 

Prifon,  breach  of.  IV.  130. 

Prit,  IV.  333. 

Private  a6l  of  parliament.  I.  86.  II.  344. 

-  -  -  -  nufance.  III.  216. 

-  -  -  -  perfons,  arreft  by.  IV.  289. 

.  -  -  -  wrongs.  III.  2. 

Privately  ftcaling  from  the  perfon,  IV.I41# 
Privies  to  a  fine.  II.  355. 

Privilege.  I.  272. 

. ,  bill  of.  III.  289. 

-----  from  arrefts.  III.  289. 

-  -  -  -  -  of  parliament.  I.  164. 

-  -  -  -  writ  of.  I.  166. 

Privileged  places.  IV.  i  29. 

-  - - villcnagc.  II.  98. 

Privilegia,  I.  46. 

Priz'ilegium  clerical,  IV.  358. 

. property  propter,  IL  394. 

Privy  council.  I.  229. 

-  -  -  counfcllor,  killing  or  attempt  to  kill, 
I.  232.  IV,  ICO. 

-  -  -  fcal.  II.  347, 

-  -  -  fignet.  II.  347. 

-----  -^  forging  them.  IV.  89. 

- tithes.  I.  388. 

-  -  -  verdia.  III.  377.  IV.  354. 

Prize  caufes.  III.  108. 

. ,  commilfion  of.  III.  69. 

Probable  prefumption.  III.  372. 

Probate  of  will.  II.  508, 

Procedendo^  writ  of.  I.  353.  HI*  109. 
Procefs,  civil.  III.  279.  xiii. 

-  -  -  criminal.  IV.  313. 

-  '  -  obftru6ling  it’s  execution.  IV.  1 29. 
Prochein  amy,  I.  464. 

Proclamations  by  the  king.  1. 270.  IV.424. 

. of  a  hnc.  II.  352.  xvi. 

-------on  attachment  in  chancery, 

III.  444. 

. . -  exigent.  III.2S4.xvi.  IV. 

314. 

-  -  -  - . the  riot-aft.  IV.  143. 

writ  of.  III.  2 84.  xvi. 
Proftor.  III.  25. 

Procuration-money.  IV,  157, 

Prodigals.  I.  305. 

Profanenefs.  IV.  59. 

Profert  in  curia.  III.  xxii. 

ProfclTion  religious.  I.  133. 

ProfefTor  of  the  laws,  his  duty.  I.  35. 
Profits  of  courts.  I.  289. 

Progrefs,  royal.  IV.  404, 

Prohibition, 
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Prohibition,  declaration  in.  III.  113. 

-  -  - - ,  writ  of.  III.  1 1 2. 

Promi les.  III.  157. 

Promillbry  note.  II.  467. 

Promulgation  of  laws.  I.  45. 

Proofs.  III.  368. 

-  -  -  -  in  ecclefiaftical  courts.  III.  loo. 
Proper  feuds.  II.  58. 

Property.  I.  138.  II.  1,  2. 

crimes  againlt.  IV,  229. 
injuries  to  perfonal.  III.  144. 

-  -  real.  III.  167. 

-  -  —  right  of.  11.  197.  III.  190. 
Prophecies,  pretended.  IV.  149. 
Proprietary  governments  in  America.  I. 

io8. 

Pro^riet ate  probanda^  yexit  de.  III.  148. 
Prorogation  of  parliament.  I.  186. 
Profecution  by  the  king.  I.  268. 

-  - - ,  expenfes  of.  IV.  355. 

malicious.  III.  126. 

^  of  offenders.  IV.  298. 
Protedlion  of  children.  I.  450. 

-  .  _  -  _  -  embafladors.  I.  254. 

writ  of.  III.  289. 

Proteflor.  I.  248. 

Proteft  of  bills  and  notes,  II.  468,  469* 

-  -  -  -  -  lords  in  parliament.  I.  168. 
Proteftant  diflenters.  IV.  53, 

-  -  -  -  -  fucceffion.  I.  216. 

. . ,  treafon  againft.  IV.  90, 

Proteilation.  III.  311.  xxiii. 

Province.  I.  n  i . 

Provincial  conftitutions.  I.  82. 

.  -  -  -  -  governments  in  America.  1. 108. 
Proving  will  in  chancery.  III.  450. 
Provifions,  papal,  I,  60.  IV.  107. 

felling  unwholefome.  IV.  162. 
PreviJOy  trial  by.  III.  357. 

Provifors,  ftatutes  againft.  IV.  no, 

Proxies  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  I.  168. 
Puberty,  age  of.  IV.  22. 

Public  adl  of  parliament,  I.  85, 

-  -  -  -  verdidl.  III.  377.  IV.  354. 

-  -  -  -  wrongs,  IV.  i . 

Publication  of  depofitions.  III.  450. 
Pueritia.  IV.  22. 

Puis  darrein  contlnuattce^  plea.  III.  316. 
Puifne  barons  of  the  exchequer.  HI.  44, 

-  -  -  juitices.  III.  40,  41. 

Pulling  down  churches,  houfes,  IV. 
143. 

Pulfation.  Ill,  i  20. 

Punifhment.  IV.  7, 

. ,  capital.  IV,  9.  iS.  237,  434, 

VOL.  IV. 


Punlfliment,  certainty  of.  IV.  371.* 
- ,  end  of.  IV.  1 1 .  249. 

-  - - ^  inflidion  of.  IV.  255. 

-  -  - - ,  meafurc  of.  IV.  i  z* 

-  -  -  .  power  of.  IV.  7. 

feverity  of.  IV.  i6. 

Pur  ant cr  vie y  tenant.  II.  120. 

Purchafe.  I.  215.  IL-24I. 

-  -  -  -  .  of  writs.  III.  273,  274. 
Purchafor,  firll.  II.  220. 

Pure  villenage.  II.  90. 

Purgatio  vulgaris,  IV.  336. 

Purgation,  canonical.  III.  342.  IV.  361. 

-  -  -  -  oath  of.  III.  too,  447. 
Purprellure.  IV.  167. 

Purluit  of  remedies.  HI.  270. 
Purveyance,  I.  2S7.  IV.  116.  417.  432^ 
Putting  in  fear.  IV.  242. 


^adruplicatio,  IH,  5 1  (5. 

Qualification  for  killing  game,  II,  417.  IV. 

of  elcAors  to  parliament.  I. 

171. 

-  -  jurors.  III.  362. 

-------  -  juftices  of  the  peace.  I. 

352. 

. . members  of  parliament.  L 

*75- 

Qualified  fees.  II.  109. 

. property.  II.  391. 

^antum  meruit.  Ill,  1 6 1 ; 

-  “  -  -  valcbat.  HI.  i6i. 

^nre  claufum  fregit.  III.  281. 

-  -  ejecit  infra  ter riiinum^  Vint  oL  111.  Z06. 

-  -  -  impedit.  III.  246. 

-  -  -  incumbravit.  III.  248. 

-  -  -  non  admifity  writ  of.  III.  250. 
Quarentine.  II.  133. 

irregularity  in.  IV.  i6i. 
Quarrelling  in  church,  or  church-yard.  IV. 
143.  ^ 

Quartering  of  foldicrs.  I.  412.  414. 
-.----  traitors.  IV.  92.  370. 
Quarter -feflions,  court  of.  IV,  268, 

^arto  die  pojl.  III.  278. 

Qualhlng.  III.  303.  IV.  313. 

Quays,  I.  264. 

^lue  ejiate.  II.  264. 

Queen.  I.  219. 

-  -  —  Anue*s  bounty.  I.  286. 
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Queen^ 
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Queen,  coinpafiing  or  imagining  her  death. 
IV.  76. 

►  -  -  -  confort,  I.  219. 

-  -  -  dowager,  I.  224. 

-  -  -  -  gold.  I.  221. 

-  -  -  her  attorney  and  folicitor.  I.  220, 

ur.  28. 

-  —  .  -  -  revenue.  I,  220,  221. 

-  -  —  regnant.  I.  219. 

-  her  hufband.  I.  234. 

- violating  her.  IV.  81. 

Quellion,  or  torture.  IV,  320. 
ta?n  aftions.  III.  160,  IV.  303. 
dombtus  remijit  curiam-,  writ  of  right, 
m.  .95. 

^la  emptores,  llatute  of.  II.  91.  IV.  419. 
Quick  with  child.  IV.  388. 

Quiet  enjoyment,  covenant  for.  II.  x. 
i^into  exaflus.  III.  2S3.  xvi.  IV.  314. 
Quit-claim.  II.  xv. 

Quit-rents.  II.  42. 

^0  minus,  writ  of.  III.  45.  286.  xix. 

zcarraiito,  information  in  nature  of,  I. 
485.  III.  263.  IV.  307.  434. 

writ  of.  ni.  262. 

^lod  ei  dcforciat,  writ  of.  HI.  193. 

-  -  -  pennittat,  writ  of.  III.  240. 

proJierner€,^\ni  III.221. 
-i^arurn  claufc,  in  commilTions.  I.  351. 


R. 

Rack.  IV,  320. 

Rack-rent.  II.  43. 

Rank  modus,  II.  30. 

Ranfom.  IV,  372. 

Rape,  appeal  of.  IV.  310. 

-  -  -  in  counties.  I.  1 16. 

- of  women.  IV.  210. 

Rapbia,  IV.  241. 

Rafure  in  a  deed,  II,  30S. 

Ration abili  parte  honor um,  writ  de,  II.  492. 

-writ  of  right  de.  III.  194. 
Rationabilis  dos.  II.  134. 

Ravilhment  of  children.  III.  141. 

ward.  III.  141 , 

-  -  —  -  -  wife.  III.  139. 

Reading  of  deeds.  II.  304. 

-  -  -  on  claim  of  clergy.  IV.  360.  434. 
Real  actions.  III.  117. 

- ,  afTets.  11.  244.  302. 

-  -  chattels.  II.  386. 

-  -  -  compofition  for  tithes.  II.  28. 

-  -  things.  II.  16. 


Reafon  of  the  law.  1.  70. 

Reafonable  part.  II.  492.  516.  IV.  401. 
417. 

Rebellion,  cominiflion  of.  III.  444. 
Rebutter.  III.  310. 

Rccal  of  fubjefts  from  abroad.  I,  266.  IV, 
I  22,  160. 

Recaption.  III.  4,  TV.  356. 

-  -  -  -  writ  of.  III.  1 50. 

Receiving  ftolen  goods.  IV.  132. 

Recitals  in  a  deed.  II.  298.  iv% 

Reclaimed  animals,  II.  391. 

Recognizance.  II,  341 . 

for  the  peace  or  good  beka* 
viour.  IV.  249. 

. in  nature  of  ftatute  ftaple. 

II.  160.  342,  IV.  424. 

of  bail.  II.  391.  XV. 
f^ne.  II.  XV,  xvi. 
Rccompenfe  in  value.  II.  338. 
Reconciliation  to  the  pope,  &c.  IV.  87. 
Record.  I.  69.  III.  24.  IV.  419. 

-  -  -  afTurance  by.  II.  344. 

-  “  “  ,  court  of.  III.  24. 

-  -  •  debt  of.  II,  464. 

-  -  -  imbezzling  of.  IV.  128. 

-  -  -  -  of  adions.  II,  xviii.  III.  317.  iii, 
ix.  xxi. 

^  -  -  -  -  .  forcible  entry  or  detainer,  IV, 
148. 

- - riot.  IV.  146, 

-  -  -  trial  by.  III.  330. 

-  -  — ,  vacating  of.  IV.  128. 

Recordari  facias  loqiielam.  III.  34.  195. 
Recovery,  common.  II. 1 16.271.  357.xvii. 

IV.  422. 

-----  in  value.  II.  358.  xix. 

-  -  >  _  -  roll.  II.  358.  xvii. 

Recreant.  III.  340.  IV.  342, 

Redor  of  a  church.  I  384. 

Redorial  tithes.  I.  388. 

Recufants,  popifli.  IV,  53,  124.  , 

Recufatio  judicis.  III.  361. 

Reddendum  of  a  deed.  II.  299.  i.  iii. 
Re-difleifin,  writ  of.  III.  18S. 

Redrefs  of  injuries.  UI.  2. 

Reference  to  mafters  in  chancery.  Ill,  453, 
Reformation  of  religion.  IV.  423. 

Refufal  of  a  clerk.  I.  389.  , 

Regalia,  ?najora  et  minora.  I,  241. 

Regard,  court  of.  III.  72. 

Regardant,  villeins.  II.  93. 

Regent.  I.  240. 

Regiitcr  of  deeds.  II.  343. 

-  -  -  -  -  marriages.  IV,  163. 
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Rcgiiler  of  feameii.  I.  420. 

RegiJIrum  omnium  brevium.  III.  183. 
Regnant,  queen.  I.  219. 

Regrating.  IV.  158. 

Rejoinder.  III.  310. 

-  -  -  -  -  in  error.  III.  xxv. 

Rehearing.  III.  453. 

Relation  back  in  bankruptcy.  II.  486. 

forfeiture.  IV!  37^.  379. 
------  -  -  judgments.  111.420,421. 

Relations  private.  I.  422. 

-  -  —  -  public.  I.  146. 

Relative  rights  and  duties.  I.  123.  146. 
Relator,  in  informations.  111.264,427.  IV. 

Releale  of  lands.  IF.  324,111. 

Relief,  II.  56.  65.  87.  IV.  41 1.  413,  414. 
Religion,  offences  againft.  IV.  43. 
Religious  impoftures.  IV^.  61. 

Rern^  information  in.  III.  262. 

Remainder  in  chattels  perfonal.  II.  398. 

.  -  -  —  -  of  lands.  II,  164, 

-----  writ  of  formedon  in.  III,  192. 
Remedial  part  of  laws.  I.  55^ 

-----  llatutc.  I.  86, 

Remifc,  II.  xv. 

Remitter.  III.  19.  189. 

Removal  of  poor.  I.  364, 

Rent.  II.  41 . 57.  299, 

-  -  -  charge.  II.  42. 

-  -  remedy  for.  III. 6.  206.  23 1.  IV.  4341 
•  -  -  feck.  II.  42. 

-  -  -  fervice.  11.  41. 

-  -  fubftraftion  of.  Ill,  330. 

Repleadcr.  lU.  395. 

Replevin.  III.  13.  170, 

action  of.  III.  145, 

Replication  III.  310. 

Replication  at  law.  III.  309,  iv,  xxiii. 

-  -  - - in  criminal  cafes,  IV.  333.  v. 

-----  —  equity.  III.  448. 

Reports  by  the  mailer  in  chancery.  UI.  453. 

-  -  -  -  of  adjudged  cafes.  I.  71. 

Reprefen tation  in  defeents.  11.  217. 
-----------  -  .  of  the  crown. 

I.  194.  202. 

. ---  -  diftribution.  II.  517. 

. . parliament.  I,  159. 

Reprieve.  IV.  387. 

Reprifal  of  goods.  Ill,  4. 

Rcprifals  on  foreigners,  I.  238. 
Republication  of  will.  II.  379.  ^01. 
Repugnant  conditions.  II.  136. 
Reputation.  I.  134. 

- -  injuries  to.  Ill,  125. 


Requefts^  court  of.  I.  230.  III.  50. 

-  —  -  for  fmall  debts.  III.  81. 

Rere-fiefs,  II.  57. 

Referipts  of  the  emperor.  I.  58. 

Re/cousy  writ  of.  III.  146. 

Refeue.  III.  12.  170.  IV.  125.  131, 
Refidence.  I.  390.  392. 

Refiduum  of  inteftates’ effefts.  II.  514. 
Refignation.  I.  38r.  393. 

Refinance.  1.231.  IV.  429.433. 

Refpitc  of  jury.  III.  334.  x. 

Refpondeat  oujler.  Ill,  303.  396,  IV.  332. 
Refpondentia.  'W.  4S9* 

Refponfa  prudent  urn.  I.  80. 

Rcllitution  in  blood,  £/r.  IV.  585, 
------  of  conjugal  rights.  III.  94. 

-------  rtolen  goods.  IV.  333. 

-  -  - - -  temporalties.  1.380.  IV.  414. 

-----  writ  of.  IV.  188.  356. 

Re  Ho  rati  on,  Z).  1660.  I.  210,  IV.  431. 

Retraining  ftatute.  I.  87, 

-  _ _  _  of  leafes.  II.320.IV.425. 

Refulting  ufe.  II.  333. 

..  Retainer  of  debts.  II,  511.  III.  18. 

-  -  - - fervant  by  another.  III.  14c. 

Retaliation.  IV.  i  2. 

Retorno  habendoy  plegii  de*  III.  147* 

- - ,  writ  de.  III.  150.  413. 

Retraxit,  III.  296.  393. 

Return,  falfc  or  double.  1.  180, 

aflion  for.  III.  iir.  372* 

-  -  ,  .  of  writs.  III.  273. 

form  of.  n.  xiv.  xvii.  xiX. 
III.  iii,  V.  vii.  xii,  xiii,  xiv,  xv,  xvi,  xvih 
xix.  xxi.  xrv.  xxvii. 

Return-day  of  writs.  III.  275. 

Returns  of  the  term.  III.  277. 

Revealed  law.  I.  42. 

Revenue  caufes,  cognizance  of.  III,  418. 

-  -  -  extraordinary.  I.  306. 

-  -  -  ordinary*  I,  281. 

Reverfal  of  attainder.  IV.  383. 

. judgment.  III. 41 1  .xxvi.  IV.  383 , 

-  - - outlawry.  III.  284.  IV,3 1 5.384. 

Reverfion.  II.  175. 

it*s  incidents.  II.  176. 

Revert endi  animus,  II.  392. 

Reverter,  w'rit  of  formedon  in.  Ill,  192. 
Review,  bill  of.  III.  454. 

,  -  -  -  cominilTion  of.  III.  67. 

Reviling  church  ordinances,  IV.  30, 
Revival  of  perfons  hanged.  IV.  399% 
Revivor,  bill  of.  III.  448. 

Revocation  of  devifes.  II.  376. 
-------  ufes.  II-  335.  339*  xi* 
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Revocation  of  will.  II,  t^oz* 

Revolution,  Z>,  1688.  I.zil.  IV.  433. 
Rewards  for  apprehending  offenders,  IV. 
291 . 

-  -  - - difeovering  accomplices.  IV. 

.325- 

Ridings.  1. 1 1 6. 

Right  clofe,  writ  of.  II.  99.  III.  195. 

fecundum  confuetudhicm  7/ianerUi 
writ  of.  III.  1 95. 

•  -  •  de  riiimiabiH  parte III.  194, 

-  -  mere  writ  of.  HI.  193. 

-  -  -  of  advowfon,  writ  of  III.  243.250. 

-  -  -  dower,  writ  of.  III.  183. 

-  -  -  -  poffeffion.  II.  196. 

•  -  ^  -  property.  II.  197. 

-  -  -  -  ward,  writ  of.  III.  141, 

-  -  -  patent,  writ  of.  III.  141.  i. 

-  -  petition  of.  I.  I  28.  III.  356.  IV.  430. 

-  -  qttia  do7}ibius  remifit  curia??!,  writ  of, 
III.  195.  ii,  iii. 

-  -  -  fur  difclaimer,  writ  of.  Ill,  233. 
Rights.  1.  122. 

- ,  bill  of.  I.  128.  IV.  433, 

- - of  perfons.  I.  122. 

things.  II.  1 . 

Riot.  IV.  125.  142.  146. 

Riot>adl.  IV.  142,  143.433. 

Riotous  affemblies,  felonious.  IV.  142. 
Rivers,  annoyanees  in.  IV.  167. 

- - ,  banks  of,  deftroying.  IV.  245. 

-  -  -  fluiees  on,  dellroying.  IV.  144. 
Robbery.  IV.  241. 

Roberds-men,  iV.  244. 

Roguery,  incorrigible.  IV.  170, 

Rogues.  IV,  170. 

Romney-marih,  laws  of.  III.  74. 

Roots,  deftroying  of.  IV,  245, 

- ,  dealing  of.  IV.  233. 

Rope-dancers.  IV.  167. 

Routs.  IV.  146. 

Royal  affent.  I.  154.  184. 

- family.  I.  21 9. 

Rule  of  court.  III.  304.  ix. 

Rural  dean.  I.  383. 

-  -  -  deanry.  I.  in. 

Ryder  to  a  bill.  I.  1S3. 


S. 

Sabbath-breaking.  IV.  63. 
SacculariU  IV.  241. 

Sacrament,  reviling  of.  IV.  50, 
Hacraineuiuri  decifiojiis^  Ill.  342. 


Safc-condu6ls.  I.  259, 

violation  of.  IV.  68, 

Saint  Martin  le  grandy  court  of*  III.  80. 
Sale.  II.  9.  446. 

-  -  -  of  dillrefs.  III.  14, 

Salt-duty.  I.  321, 

Salvage.  I.  293. 

Sand;ion  of  laws.  1.  56. 

Sandluary.  IV.  326.  358.  429. 

Sark,  illand  of.  I.  106, 

Saiifdatie*  III.  291. 

Satisfa(flion,  entry  of,  on  record.  IV.  421, 
Saxon  laws.  IV.  403.  405.  - 
Scale  of  crimes  and  punifliments,  IV.  18. 
Scandal  or  impertinence  in  bills  in  equity. 
III.  442. 

Sca??dalu?u  ?nag?iatum,  I.  402.  III.  123. 
Schire-men.  I.  398. 

Schifm.  IV.  52. 

Schoolmader.  I.  453. 

Sciences  auxiliary  to  the  Iludy  of  the  law. 
}■  33- 

Seh^e  facias  again  ft  bail.  III.  416, 
in  detinue.  III.  4x3.  . 

-  -  - - to  hear  errors.  III.  xxv. 

remove  an  ufurper’s  clerk. 

III.  248. 

.  -  - - -  repeal  letters  patent.  111.261  * 

. revive  a  judgment.  III.  421. 

-  -  -  fecL  III.  xxv. 

Scold,  common.  IV.  169. 

Scotland.  I.  95.  IV.  42a. 

Scots,  oraffeffmenta.  III.  74. 

-  -  -  peers,  their  election.  I.  169.  IV. 1 1 6* 
Scripture,  fcoffing  at.  IV.  59. 

Scutage.  I.  309.  IL  74. 

Sc  dcfendeyido,  homicide.  I.  130.  IV.  183. 
Sea  banks,  deftroying.  IV.  245. 

Seal,  counterfeiting  the  king's.  IV.  83.  89. 
- ,  great.  II.  346.  III.  46. 

-  -  -  of  a  corporation.  I.  475. 

-  -  -,  privy.  II.  347. 

Sealing  of  deeds.  11.  305.  iii.  xii,  xlii. 

Seals,  their  antiquity.  II.  305. 

Sea-marks.  I.  264. 

deftroying.  I.  294. 

Seamen.  1.  418. 

Seamens' wages.  III.  107. 

-----  wills  or  powers,  counterfeiting* 

IV.  246. 

Second  furcharge,  writ  of.  III.  239. 
Secondary  conveyances,  II.  324. 

-  -  -  -  -  ufe.  11.  335. 

Secretaries  of  ftate.  I.  338. 

Stfta.  111.  295.  344. 
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SeHa  ^dmolendimm,  wrh^/e.  III.  235. 
^ecuvda  Juferonerationey  writ  de.  III.  239. 
Securities  for  money,  their  true  conllruc- 
tion.  III.  439. 

Security  for  good  behaviour.  IV.  248,  253. 
- -  -  .  peace.  IV.  24S.  251. 

-  -  -  -  of  perfon.  I.  129. 

Seditftion  of  women-cliildren.  IV.  209. 
Seifin.  II,  269. 

-  .  -  for  an  inlbnt.  II.  131. 

-  -  livery  of.  II.  311,  i. 

-  -  writ  of.  III.  412.  II.  359.  xix, 
Seifing  of  hcriots,  III.  15. 

Seie^i judica.  III.  366. 

Self-defence.  III.  3. 

^  _  -  -  _  homicide  in.  I.  130.  IV.  183. 
§eIf-mVirder.  IV,  189. 

^emi-plena prohatiQ,  III.  371. 
Sc7iatus-confulia,  I.  80.  86. 

Seriatus-decrcta.  1.  86. 

Septennial  eleflions,  I.  189.  433. 
Sequeftration. in  chancery.  Ill,  444, 
of  a  benefice.  Ill,  418. 
Serjeant,  antient.  III.  28. 

-  -  -  -  at  arms  in  chancery.  III.  444. 
-----  law,  I.  24,  III.  27. 

-  -  -  -,  premier.  III.  28. 

Serjeanty,  grand.  II.  73. 

-  -  ^  ^  .  petit.  II.  81. 

Servants.  I.  423. 

. ,  battery  of.  III.  142. 

.... - embezzling  their  mailer’s  goods. 

IV.  230,  231. 

•  - - ,  firing  houfes  by  negligence.  I, 

431.  IV.  222. 

. ,  larciny  by.  IV.  230. 

.  _  mafter  when  anfwerable  for.  Ill, 

153- 

- - ,  retainer  of.  I.  425. 

Service,  feodal.  II.  54. 

-  -  -  heriot.  II.  422. 

Sellion,  great,  of  Wales.  III.  77. 

-  -  -  -  of  gaol-delivery.  IV.  iii. 

oyer  and  terminer,  IV.  i. 

•  -  -  -  -  parliament.  I.  186,  187. 

-  -  -  quarter.  IV.  268, 

Set-off.  III.  304,  IV.  435. 

Settlement,  aft  of.  I.  128.  217.  IV.  433. 
Settlements  of  the  poor.  I.  362. 

Several  filhery.  II.  39. 

Severalty,  eftates  in.  II.  179. 

Severance  of  jointure.  II.  185. 

Severity  of  punifhment.  IV.  16. 

Sewers,  commiffioncrs  of.  III.  73. 

Sextons.  I.  395. 


Shepway,  court  of.  III.  79. 

Sheriff.  I.  116.  339.  IV.  289.  406.  42I. 
Sheriff’s  court,  in  London,  III.  So. 

- tourn.  IV.  270.  404.  417. 

Shifting  ufe.  U.  335. 

Shipmoney.  IV.  430. 

Ships  in  diftrefs,  plundering  them.  I.  294. 

IV.  234. 

.  -  malicioufly  dellroying.  I.  293.  IV, 
244. 

Shire.  I.  1 16. 

Shooting  at  another,  IV.  208. 

Shop-books.  III.  368,  369. 

Shrubs,  dellroying  of.  IV,  245, 

-  -  -  -,  Healing  of.  IV.  233. 

Shrowd,  Healing  of.  II.  429.  IV.  236. 

Si  fecerit  te  fecurnm.  Ill,  274.  vii. 

Signet,  privy.  II.  347. 

Signif cavity  writ  of.  III.  102. 

Signing  of  deeds.  II.  305.  iii.  xii,  xiii. 
Sign-manual.  II.  347. 

forging  it.  IV.  89. 
Similitude  of  handwriting.  IV.  351. 
Simony.  I.  389.  393.  II.  278.  IV.  62., 
Simple  contraft,  debt  by.  JI,  465, 

-  -  -  -  larciny.  IV.  230. 

Sine-cure.  I.  386. 

Single  bond.  II,  340. 

-  -  -  voucher.  II.  xvii. 

Sinking-fund,  I.  329. 

Six  clerks  in  chancery.  III.  443. 

Slander,  III.  123. 

Slavery,  I.  423. 

Slaves.  I.  127. 

Sledge.  IV.  92.  370. 

Sluices  on  rivers,  deHroying,  IV.  144.' 
Small  debts,  courts  for.  Ill,  81,  JV,  434, 

-  -  -  tithes.  I,  388. 
muggling.  I.  317.  IV.  155. 
ocage.  II.  79.  IV.  412. 

-  -  -  free  and  common,  II.  79. 

-  -  •  guardian  in.  I.  461, 

-  -  -  -,  villein,  II.  98. 

Society,  it’s  nature.  I.  47. 

Sodomy.  IV.  215. 

Sodor  and  Man,  bilhopric  of.  I.  I06.  til. 
Sokemans.  II.  100. 

Soldiers.  I.  407. 

-  -  -  -  wandering.  IV.  164. 

Sole  corporations.  1.  469. 

Solicitor.  III.  26. 

. general.  III.  27. 

Son  ajfault  demefne.  III.  120,  306. 

Sophia,  princefy,  heirs  of  her  body.  I.  217, 
Sorcery.  IV.  60. 


Sovereignty* 
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Sovereignty.  I.  49. 

.  - •  of  the  king.  I,  241. 

Soulfcot.  II.  425. 

South-fea  fund.  I,  329. 

Speaker  of  each  houfc  of  parliament.  I, 
i8k 

Speaking  with  profecutor.  IV.  357. 
Special  adminiftraiion.  II.  506. 

-  -  -  -  bail.  in.  287.  xix, 

-  -  -  -  baililF.  1.  345. 

-  •  -  -  baftardy.  I.  454. 

- - cafe.  III.  378. 

-  -  -  -  demurrer.  III.  31^. 

- - jury.  III.  357. 

-  -  -  -  matter  in  evidence.  III.  306. 

-  —  •  occupant.  II,  259. 

-  -  -  plea.  III.  305. 

-  -  -  -  property.  II.  391, 

- feflion.  IV.  269. 

- - llatute.  I.  86. 

- -  tail.  II.  113. 

- - verdi6l.  III.  377.  IV.  354. 

-  -  -  -  warrant.  IV.  288. 

Specialty,  debt  by.  II.  465. 

Specific  legacies.  II.  512. 

-  -  -  -  relief  in  equity.  III.  438. 
Spiriting  away  men  and  children.  IV.  219. 
Spiritual  corporations.  I.  470. 

-  -  -  court.  III.' 61. 

Spiritualties,  guardian  of.  I.  3  So. 
Spoliation^  III.  90. 

Sponjio  judidalis.  III.  452. 

Springing  ufes.  II.  334. 

Squibs.  IV.  168. 

Stabbing.  IV.  193. 

Stage-plays.  IV.  167. 

Stake  driven  through  the  body.  IV.  190. 
Stamp  duties.  I.  323. 

Stamping  of  deeds.  II.  297.  lii.  xii,  xiii. 
Stamps,  forging  of.  IV.  246,  247. 
Standard  of  weights  and  meafures.  I.  274, 
275.  IV  272. 

Stannary  courts.  III.  80. 

Staple  commodities,  I.  314. 

Starchaniber,  court  of.  I.  230.  IV.  263. 

422.  426.  430. 

Starrs.  II.  342.  IV.  263. 

Stared  damages.  III.  435. 

Statute.  1.  85. 

-  -  -  guardian  by.  I.  462. 

-  -  -  merchant.  II.  160.  IV,  419. 

-  -  -  rolls.  I.  182. 

-  -  -  ilaple.  II.  160.  IV,  421. 
. recognizance  in  natui^e  of. 

II,  160.  342.  IV.  424. 


Statutes  of  a  corporation.  I.  473. 

Stealing  an  heirefs.  IV.  208. 

Sterling,  I.  278. 

Steward.  1.  427. 

-  -  -  high,  his  court.  IV.  258, 

-  -  -  —  -  in  parliament.  IV. 257. 260. 

-  -  -  of  the  houfhold,  his  court.  111.76. 
IV.  273. 

-  -  —  -  -  .  univerfity,  his  court.  IV. 

274.  5 

Stint,  common  without.  II.  34.  III.  239. 
Stipulatio,  III.  291. 

Stipulation  in  the  admiralty  court.  III.  108. 
Stirpesy  diftribution  per.  II.  517. 

-  -  -  fucceffion />.  II.  217. 

Stocks  for  punifhment.  IV.  370. 

-  -  - of  defeent,  male  and  female.  II. 


234- 

Stolen  goods,  receiving,  IV,  132. 

-  -  -  marriages,  IV.  209. 

Stoppage,  III.  305. 

Stores,  embe22ling  the  king’s.  IV.  lor. 
Strangers  to  a  fine,  IL  356. 

Striking  in  the  king’s  palace,  or  courts  of 
juftice.  IV.  125.  273, 

Study  of  the  law,  it’s  difeouragements,  I.3 1 , 
-  ufes.  I.  6, 

. . >  rellrained  in  London.  I. 


24. 

vvhy  negledled  in  the  uni- 
verfuies.  I.  16. 

Stultifying  one’s  felf.  II.  291. 

Subjeftion,  civil.  IV.  28. 

Subinfeudation.  II.  91. 

Subornation  of  perjury.  IV.  137. 

Subpoena  ad  tejlificandum.  111.  369. 

-  -  -  -  duces  tecurn.  III.  382. 

-  -  -  -  in  equity.  III.  445. 

-  -  - . ,  it’s  original.  III.  31. 

Siibfcription  of  witneffes.  II.  378. 
Siibfcriptions,  unlawful.  IV.  117. 
Subfequent  conditions.  II.  134. 

-  . evidence.  III.  403.  454,  453. 

Subfidies,  ecclefialtical.  I.  311, 

. ,  lay.  I.  307.  310.  IV.  416. 

on  exports  and  imports.  I.  313. 
SubllradioiJ  of  conjugal  rights.  III.  94. 

• . legacies.  III.  98, 

-  -  - - rents  and  fervices.  III.  230. 

. -  tithes.  II.  88.  102. 

ab  infeJ}ato.  II.  516. 

-  -  -  -  -  to  goods  and  chattels.  II.  430. 

-  .  -  - - the  crown.  I.  197,  IV.  433, 

Sufferance,  eflate  at.  II.  130. 

Suffrage,  who  intitlcd  to.  II.  171. 

SuggclIioH 
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Suggeftion  for  prohibition.  III.  113. 

profecution  by.  IV.  305. 
Suicide.  IV.  189. 

Suit  and  fcrvice.  II.  54. 

-  -  at  law.  III.  1  16. 

-  -  in  equity.  III.  442. 

-  or  witnefles.  Ill,  295.  II.  xviii. 
Summary  conviflions.  IV.  277. 
Summoners.  III.  279.-  II.  xiv.  xvii.  III. 

iii.  xiii. 

Summons.  IH.  279.  v. 

-----  before  convi6lion.  IV.  279. 

-  -  -  -  -  to  parliament.  I.  149,  150. 
Sumptuary  laws.  IV.  170. 

Sunday,  no  juridical  day.  III.  278.  290.  ^ 
Superfedeas,  writ  of.- 1.  353. 

Superfeding  cominiffions  of  bankrupt.  II. 
488.  ' 

Supcrftitious  ufcs,  information  of.  III.  428. 
Supplemental  bill  in  equity.  III.  448, 
Suppletory  oath.  III.  371. 

Supplicavit.  IV.  250. 

Supplies. ■  I.  307.  . 

Supremacy.  IV.  423.  •  ~  * 

... - ,  oath  of.  I.  368. 

-------  r  rcfufing  it.  IV.  115. 

Supreme  magiflrates.  -I.  146* 

.  - power.  1.49.  146.  "  ■ 

Surcharge  of  common.  III.  237. 

Surplus  of  intellates’ eflTefts,  II.  514. 
Sur-rebutter.  III.,  310.  ■ 

Sur-rejoinder.  III.  310. 

Surrender,  deed  of.  II.  326. 

...  —  -  of  bankrupt.  II.  481. 

. copyholds.  II.  365.  368.  ' 

Surveyors  of  highways.  I.  357. 
Survivorihip.  U.  183.  vii. 

. of  things  perfonal.  II.  399. 

Sufpenfion  of  habeas  corpus  aft.  1.  136. 
Sus.  per  coIL  IV.  396. 

Swans,  Healing  of.  IV.  235. 

Swearing,  profane.  IV.  59. 

-----  the  peace.  IV.  252. 

Sweinmote,  court  of.  III.  72, 

Sycophants.  IV.  237. 

S^ngrapha.  il.  296. 

Synods.  I.  279. 


T. 

Tail  after  poffibility  of  ifluc  extinft.  II. 
124. 

-  -  -  female.  II.  114. 

-  -  -  general.  II.  1 1  3.  vi. 


Tail  male.  II.  1 14. 

-  -  -  fpccial.  II.  113. 

-  -  -,  tenant  in.  II.  1 1  2. 

Taking,  felonious.  IV.  230.  232. 

-  -  -  unlawful.  III.  145, 

Tale,  or  count.  III.  293. 

Thales  dc  clrcufrrjiantihus.  III.  ,365.  xl.  IV. 
34^- 

^  ^vrit  of.  III.  364. 

Talionis  lex,  IV.  12. 

Talliage.  I.  310.  IV.  412.  419. 

Tariff.  I.  3 1  3. 

Taxation  by  the  houfe  of  commons.  1. 169. 
Taxes.  I.  139.  307.  IV.  419.  432, 

-  -  -,  their  annual  amount.  I.  331. 
Technical  words  in  indiftments.  IV.  302. 
Temporalties  of  bifhops,  their  cuftody.  I; 

282.  IV.  414. 

. reftltution, 

I.  380.  IV.  414. 

Tenant.  II.  59. 

-  —  -  -  to  praecipe.  II.  339.  461. 
Tender  of  amends.  III.  16. 

------  ilTue.  III.  313. 

-----  money.  III.  303. 

. oaths.  I.  368.  IV.  124. 

plea  of.  III.  303. 

Tenement.  II.  16,  59. 

-  -  -  -  -  -entailable.  II.  113. 
Tenemental  lands.  II.  90. 

Teacudum  oi  a  deed.  II.  298.  i. 

Tenths,  ecclefiaflical,  I.  284,  IV.  ic6. 

-  -  -  temporal.  I.  308. 

Tenure,  difturbance  of.  III.  242. 

Tenures,  antient.  II.  59. 

-  -  -  modern.  II.  78. 

Term  in  law,  ellbign  day  of.  III.  27S. 

-  - - day  of^  278. 

-  -  -  -  -  -  original  of.  III.  275. 

-  -  -  -  returns  of.  HI.  277. 

-  -  -  of  years.  II.  143.  iii.  vi.  IV,  423, 
Termimm  qui  praeteriity  writ  of  entry  ad. 

III.  183. 

Termor.  II.  142. 

Terre-tenaut.  II.  91.  328. 

TelUft.  IV.  57.  432. 

Teflament.  II.  10.  12.  373.  489.  499.  IV. 

417-  423- 

TcHamentary  caufes.  III.  95. 

-  guardian.  I.  462.  II.  88. 
. jurifdiftion  in  equity.  III. 

437- 

-  -  fpiritual  courts. 

III.  97.  IV.  414. 

TeJiame?ito  annexoy  adminiflraticn  cum.  If. 
504.  Ttjiatum 
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^ejiatum  capias.  III.  2S3.  xiv. 

Writs.!.  179.  III. 274.  di^^tn^.pajjim. 
^FeJIcsy  proof  of  will  per.  II.  508. 

-  -  trial  per.  III.  336. 

Theft.  IV.  229. 

-  -  it’s  puniflimcnt.  IV.  236.  413. 
Theft-bote.  IV.  133. 

Theodofian  code.  I.  81. 

Things  perfonal.  II.  384. 

-  -  -  -  real.  II.  16. 

- ,  right  of.  II.  I . 

Threatening  letters.  IV.  144. 

Threats.  III.  120. 

.  -  -  -  of  accufation,  to  extort  money, 
IV.  136. 

Timber.  II.  2S1. 

-  -  -  -  trees.  Healing.  IV.  233. 
Tippling.  IV.  64. 

Tithes.  I.  388.  II.  24. 

-  -  -  -  cognizable  in  equity.  III.  437. 

»  -  .  -  of  foreft  land.  III.  48. 

-  -  -  original  dillribution  of.  I.  384. 

-  -  -  fubtra6lion  of.  UI.  88.  102. 

Tithing.  I,  113.  IV.  404. 

Tithingman.  I.  114.406. 

Title  of  ads  of  parliament.  I.  183. 

-  -  -  to  lands.  II,  1 95. 

pretpded,  felling  or  buy¬ 
ing.  IV.  135. 

-  -  -  -  the  crown.  I,  190. 

-  —  things  perfonal.  If.  400. 
Toleration.  IV.  52,  53.  433. 

Jolty  writ  of.  III.  34.  195- i. 

Tongue,  cutting  out  ordifabling.  IV.  206,7. 
Tonnage.  I.  315.  IV.  430. 

Jonfura  clericalis.  IV.  360. 

7^?m,-adions  on.  III.  1 17. 

Torture.  I.  133.  IV.  320. 

Tourn  of  the  Iheriff.  IV.  270..404.  417. 
Jout  t strips  prijl.  III.  303. 

Town.  I.  1 14. 

Trade,  it’s  progrefs  in  England.  IV:  412. 
417.  421.  424.  427.  432. 

-  -  offences  againft.  IV.  154. 

-  -  offenfive.  IV.  167. 

-  -  -,  unlawful  exercife  of.  I.  427.  IV. 

1 60. 

Tradefmen,  I.  406. 

«  - - adions  againll.  III.  164. 

Traitors.  II.  499.  IV.  75. 

Tranfitory  adions.  III.  294. 
Tranfportation,  1.  137.  IV.  363.  370.394. 


Tranfportation,  returning  from.  IV,  131. 
363. 

Traverfe  of  indidment.  IV,  345. 
offices.  III.  260, 

-  - - plea.  Ill,  312. 

Treafon,  appeal  of.  IV.  310. 

- high.  IV.  75.  421. 

- mifprilion  of.  IV.  1  20. 

-  -  -  petit.  .IV.  75.  203. 

-  -  -  trials  in.  IV.  345.  433. 
Treafurer,  lord  high.  Ill.  44.  56. 

killing  him.  IV,  84, 
Treafure-trove.  I.  295. 

.  .  -  - - ^  concealment  of.  I.  296. 

IV.  1 21. 

Treaties,  leagues,  and  alliances.  I.  257. 
Trebucket.  IV.  169, 

Trees,  dellroying.  IV.  244,  245. 

-  -  -,  Healing.  IV.  233. 

T refay le.  III.  186. 

Trefpafs,  coHs  in.  III.  401. 

-  -  -  -  -  on  lands.  III.  208,  209. 
------  the  cafe,  adion  of.  III.  122. 

-----  r/  et  atymsy  adion  of.  III.  1 20, 

121.  123. 

Trefpaffers  /»///(?.  III.  15.- 
Trial.  Ilf.  330.  IV.  336.  407. 

-  -  -,  new.  III.  387.  IV,  355.  431. 
Triennial  cledions.  1.  189.433. 

-  -  -  -  -  parliamelits.  1.  153.430.432. 
Trinity,  denial  of.  IV,  50. 

Jrimda  necejjitas.  I.  263.  357.  II.  102, 
Triors,  lords.  IV.  259,  260. 

-  -  -  of  jurors.  III.  263, 

Jriplicatio.  III.  310. 

Trithing.  I.  1 16, 

Triverbial  days.  III.  424. 

Trover  and  converfion,  adion  of,  lU.  15 1, 
IV.  35$. 

Truce,  breakers  of.  IV.  68. 

-  -  confervators  of.  IV.  69. 

TruHs.  II.  356.  V,  vi. 

-  -  where  cognizable.  III.  431.439. 
Tub-man,  in  the  exchequer.  III.  28. 
7'umultuous  petitioning.  I.  143.  IV,  147. 
Turbary,  common  of.  II.  34. 

Turnips,  Healing.  IV.  233. 

Turnpikes,  deHroying  of.  IV.  144. 

Jut  or.  1-  453.  460. 

Twelve  tables,  laws  of.  I,  80. 

Tw'o  witneffes,  when  ncceffary.  III.  370. 
IV.  350. 

Tyranny.  I.  126,  133. 
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INDEX* 


Vacancy  of  the  throne.  L  21 1. 

Vacarius,  Roger.  I.  18. 

Vacating  records,  IV.  128. 

Vacations.  III.  276. 

Vadium  mortuum,  II,  157* 

-  -  -  -  vivum.  II.  157. 

Vagabonds.  IV.  170. 

Vagrants.  IV.  170. 

harbouring  them.  IV.  170. 

Valor  benefdorum .  1 .  284. 

-  -  -  tnarltagii.  II.  70. 

Valuable  confideration,  II,  297. 

Valvafors.  I.  403. 

Vafal.  II.  53. 

Ubiquity  of  the  king.  I.  270. 

Udal  right.  II.  45. 

Venary,  bealls  of.  II.  415* 

Venire  facias^  writ  of.  III.  352.  vi.  x.  IV. 

313.  344.  iii.  ^  . 

Ventre  injpidendo,  writ  de,  I.  456. 

Venue.  III.  294. 

-  -  when  changed.  HI.  294.  384,. 
Verberation.  III.  1 20.  . 

Verderors.  III.  71,  72. 

Verdi^l.  III.  377.  vi.  xi..  IV.  334.  iii.  v. 

-  -  -  falfe.  III.  402.  IV.  140. 

Verge  of  the  court.  III.  76. 

Vert,  venifon,  and  covert,  injuries  to.  III. 

Veiled  legacy.  11.  513. 

-  -  -  -  remainder.  II.  16S. 

Vetitum  namium.  III.  148. 

Vicar.  I.  387. 

Vicarages,  when ellablifhed.  1. 387.  IV,42i. 
Vicarial  tithes.  I.  388. 

Vice-admiralty  courts.  HI.  69. 

Vicinage,  common  becaiife  of.  11,  33. 
Vidneto,  jury  /iV.  Ill,  383. 

Viconticl  writs.  III.  238. 

Vidames.  I.  403. 

View  by  jurors.  III.  298,  358. 

•  -  -  of  frankpledge.  IV.  270. 

Vill,  I.  1 14. 

Villein.  II.  92.  IV.  413. 

-  -  -  -  in  grofs.  II.  93. 

•  -  -  -regardant.  II.  93, 

•  -  -  -  fervjces.  II.  61 . 

-  -  -  -  focage.  II.  98. 

Villenage.  II.  90.  92.. 

privileged.  II.  98. 

-  •  —  pure.  II,  90. 

Villenous  judgment.  IV.  136. 

VoL.  IV. 


Vinculo  matrlrnonUi  divorce  a.  Ilf.  94. 
Viner,  Mr,  his  inflitution.  I.  27. 

Violating  the  queen,  ^V.  IV.  81. 

Violent  prefumption.  III.  371. 

Virge,  tenant  by.  II.  148. 

Virgin  Mary,  a  civilian  and  canonifl.  I.au 
Vifeount.  1.399* 

Vifitation  books  of  heralds.  III.  105* 
Vifitor.  I.  480. 

-  -  -  -  of  civil  corporations.  L  481, 

-  -  -  -  -  colleges.  I.  482. 

- - -  hofpitals.  I.  482. 

Viftie*  III.  294.  IV.  344' 

Vivo  vadioy  ellate  in,  H.  157* 

Umpire.  III.  i6. 

Unanimity  of  juries.  111,376-  IV,  407. 
Uncertainty  of  the  law.  III.  325. 

Uncore  prift.  III.  303. 

UnderfherifF.  I.  345. 

Underwood,  ftealing.  II.  233. 

Union,  articles  of,  I.  96, 

- -of  GreatBritain.  1.93. rV.  420.433- 

Unities  of  joint  eftates.  II.  i8o. 
Univerjltates,  I.  469. 

Univerfity.  I.  471* 

-  -  -  -  burgelTcs  of.  I.  174- 

-  -  -  chancellor  of,  his  certificate.  III. 

335- 

courts  of.  III.  83.  IV,  274. 

.  -  -  .  right  of,  to  popilh  advowfons. 
111,251. 

lludy  of  the  law  in.  I.  26. 
Unknown  perfons,  larciny  from.  IV.  236. 
Voir  direy  oath  of.  III.  332. 

Voluntary  efcape  111.415.  IV.  130. 

.  -  -  ,  -  jurifdi6lion.  III.  66. 

-  -  -  -  -  raanflaughter.  IV.  191. 

-  —  •  oaths.  IV.  137. 

-----  walle.  II.  281. 

Vouchee,  in  recoveries.  II.  358.  xviii. 
Voucher,  III.  299, 

- -  -  in  recoveries.  IT,  358.  xviii, 

Ufes.  II.  1 37.  271 .327.  IV.  420.  422.423. 

-  -  -,  covenant  to  Hand  feifed  to.  II.  338. 

-  -  -,  deeds  to  lead  or  declare.  II.  339.363, 

ix.  X, 

-  -  -,  flatute  of.  II.  332.  IV.  423. 
Ufurpation  of  advowfon.  III.  242. 

-  -  -  -  —  franchifes  or  offices.  111,262, 
Vfura  maritima,  II.  459. 

Ufury.  11.455.  IV.  115.156. 

Ufus-fr Ildus,  II.  327. 

U ter  intis  f rater .  II .  2  3  2 . 

Uttering  falfc  money.  IV.  89,  99* 

Vulgaris  purgatio,  iV.  336, 

N  n  n 


W.  Wager 


INDEX 


w. 

Wigcr  of  battel.  III.  337.  339.  iii.  IV. 
^40.  411. 414.  417. 

. law.  in.  341.  IV.  407.  417. 

Wagering  policies.  II.  461. 

Wages  of  members  of  parliament.  I.  174. 

. fcrvaius.  I.  428. 

Waifs.  I.  296. 

Wales.  I.  93.  IV.  420.  424. 

-  -  -  courts  of.  HI.  77. 

- ,  part  of  England.  I,  99. 

► - ,  prince  of.  I.  225. 

- - ,  compaffing  and  imagining 

Jiis  death.  IV.  76. 

-  -  -  princefs  of.  I.  225. 

- -  violating  her.  IV.  81. 

Wandering  foldicrs  and  mariners.  IV.  164. 
Want.  IV.  3]. 

Wapentakes.  I.  115. 

War  and  peace,  right  of  making.  I.  257. 

- ,  articles  of.  I.  41  c. 

- ,  levying,  againft  the  king.  IV.  81. 

Ward  by  conflables,  iffc.  I.  356.  IV.  419. 
Wards  and  liveries,  court  of.  III.  258. 
Wardlhip  in  chivalry.  II. 67.  IV.411.413j 
414. 

.  .  -  -  .  .  copyholds.  II.  97. 

.  .  .  .  -  -  focage.  II.  88. 

Warrant.  I.  137*  IV.  287. 

Jf^arr^jitia  chart^ie,  HI.  229. 

Warranty  of  chattels  perfonal.  II.  452. 

.  ^  ^  .  goods  fold.  III.  165. 

- -  lands.  II.  300.  i.  xv.  xviii. 

Warren,  beafts  and  fowls  of.  II.  38. 

-  -  -  robbery  of.  IV.  235. 

- - in  difguife.  IV.  144. 

Wafte.  11.281.  Ill  223. 

-  -  how  prevented  in  equity.  HI.  438. 

-  -  impeachment  of.  II.  283. 

-  -  -  lands.  II.  14.  91. 

-  -  writ  of.  III.  227. 

Watch.  1.356,  IV.  289.  419. 

Water.  II.  14.  18. 

Water-ordeal.  IV.  336. 

Ways.  II.  35. 

-  and  means,  committee  of.  1.  307. 

-  -  dillurbance  of.  III.  241. 

Weights  and  ineafures.  I.  274.  IV.  272. 

417. 

. ,  falfe.  IV.  157. 

Wercgild.  IV,  188.  308.  406. 

V/clIs,  property  in.  II.  5. 
lVeJJ-Saxc7i-lage.  I.  65.  IV.  405. 


Whales,  property  of.  I.  223. 

Wharfs.  I.  264. 

Whipping.  IV.  370. 

White  rents.  II.  42. 

Whole  blood.  II.  227. 

Widow’s  chamber.  II.  518, 

Wife.  I.  433. 

-  -  battery  of.  III.  140. 

Will,  defea  of.  IV..20.- 

-  -  ellates  at.  II.  145. 

-  -  .  of  the  lord.  H.  95.  147. 

-  -  vicious.  IV.  21 . 

Wills  and  teftamencs.  IT.  10.  12.  373«489. 

499.  IV.  417.  433. 

Wincheftcr  mcafure.  I.  274. 

Window  tax.  I.  323. 

Wine,  adulteration  of.  IV.  162. 

-  -  -  licences.  I.  288. 

Witchcraft.  IV.  60.  429. 

Withdrawing  from  allegiance.  IV.  87. 
lVither7wm,  III,  129.  148.413. 

Witneffes.  III.  569. 

-  -  -  -  -  for  pril'oners,  IV.  352.  434* 

tampering  with.  IV.  126. 

-  -  -  .  n  their  expenfes.  III.  369.  IV. 
355* 

. to  deeds.  II.  307. 

.  .  .  -  -  -  wills.  II.  501, 

-  -  -  — ,  trial  by.  IH.  336, 

two,  where  neccITary.  III.  370. 

•  IV.  350. 

Wittena-gemote,  I.  148.  IV,  405. 

Women,  appeals  by.  IV.  417. 

-  -  -  -  children.  Healing  or  fedudlion  of. 
IV.  209. 

-  -  '  gtiilty  of  clergyable  felonies.  IV, 

•  3.62. 

-  -  -  jury  of.  111.362.  IV.  388. 
Woodmote,  court  of.  III.  71. 
Wood-ltealing.  IV.  233. 

Wool,  tranfporting.  IV.  154.  421. 
Words,  ai^ion  for.  III.  123. 

- - ,  colls  in  adtions  for.  lU.  400. 

- treafonable.  IV.  79. 

Worthiell  of  blood.  II.  213. 

Wounding.  HI.  121.  IV.  216. 

Wreck.  L  290.  H.  14.  IH.  106, 

Writ.  lU.  273. 

-  -  -  clofe.  II.  346. 

-  -  -  of  elcdion  to  parliament.  L  177. 

-  - - peerage.  I.  400. 

-  -  -  patent.  II.  346. 

Writs,  forms  of.  HI.  51.  183.  273.  IV. 
420. 

Writing  of  a  deed.  II.  297. 


Writings 


INDEX. 


Writing,  treafon  by.  IV.  8o. 
Writings,  ilealing  of.  IV.  234. 
Written  conveyances.  II.  297. 

-  —  -  evidence.  III.  368. 
Wrongs,  I.  122. 

-  -  -  private.  III.  2. 

-  -  -  public.  IV.  K 


Y. 


Year.  11.  140. 

•  -  -  and  day,  in  appeals  of  death*  IV. 
311.329. 


Year  and  day,  in  continual  claim.  III. 

*75- 

... - copyhold  forfeiture.  II, 

284. 

- - eftrays.  I.  297. 

- - fines.  II,  354. 

- - -  -  murder.  IV»  197. 

-  -  -  wrecks.  I,  292. 

-  -  day,  and  walle,  II.  252.  IV.  37^^ 


Yearbooks.  I.  72. 

Years,  eilate  for,  IL  1 40. 
Yeomen.  I.  406, 

York,  cuftom  of,  IL  5 1 7* 
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THE  END. 
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